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THE 


{EIGHTH CENTURY. 


PART 1 
| The External HisTor y of the Chun CH. 
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Concerning the proſperous events which happened to the 
N | | 333 4 * FF h 
church during this century, © OO 
I X17 HILE the Mahonietans were infeſting with 
"ON their arms, and adding to their conqueſts 
the moſt rigs provinces of Alia, and obſcuring, 


ar of + 0 » ® * LET 44S wh Lo + 4 [$4 1 T 
as far as their influence could extend, the luſtre and ;., 


glory of the riſing church, the Neſtorians of Chaldæa 
were Carrying the lamp of Chriſtianity among thoſe 


[- 


C « xt; 
VIII. 


he goſpel 
pagated 


in Hyrcania 
and Tartary. 


barbarous nations, called Scythians by the ancients, 


and by tlie moderns, Tartars, who, independant on 
the Saracen yoke, had fixed theit habitations within 


the limits of mount Iinaus [a]. It is now well known, 
that TimoTatvs, the Neſtorian pontiff, who had beet 


raiſed to that dignity A D. 778, converted to the 
Chriſtian faith, by the miniſtry of Soschar Jesu, 
whoni he had conſecrated biſhop, firſt the Gelz and 
[(a) The foutherii tegioris of 'Scyihia wete divided by the ancients 
(to whom the northern were unknown) into three parts, namely, Scy= 
thia wvithin, and Scythia beyond Imaus, arid Sarmatia. It is of the firſt of 
theſe three that Dr. Mosnz1M ſpeaks as enlightened at this time with 
the knowledge of the goſpel, and it comprebended Turkeffan and Mongal; 
the Uſek of Zagatai, Kalmuc and Nogaian Tartary, which were peo- 
pled by the Bactrians, Sogdians, Gandari, Sacs and Maſſagetes, not 
to mention the land of Siberia, Samoiedes, and Nova Zembla, which 
were uninhabited in ancient times.] e e ee 
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The Ger- 
man s con- 
vert ed by 
Boni face. 


The External HISTORY Part I. 


Cznr. Dailamites, by whom a part of Hyrcania was inhabited ; 


and afterwards, by the labours of other miſſionaries, 
the reſt of the nations, who had formed ſettlements in 
Hyrcania, Bactria, Margiana, and Sogdia [b]. It is al- 
ſo certain, that Chriſtianity enjoyed in theſe vaſt re- 


gions, notwithſtanding the violent attacks of the Ma- 


hometans to which it was fometimes expoſed, the ad- 
vantages of a firm and ſolid eſtabliſhment for a long 
courſe of ages ; while the biſhops, by whoſe miniſtry it 


was propagated and ſupported, were all conſecrated by 


the ſole authority of the Neſtorian pontiff. 
II. If we turn our eyes towards Europe, we find 
many nations that were as yet unenlightened with the 


knowledge of the goſpel. Almoſt all the Germans (if 


we except the Bavarians, who had embraced Chriſtiani- 
ty under TxeoDoRIC, or ThikxRR , the ſon of CLovis, 


and the eaſtern Franks, with a few other .provinces.) 


lay buried in the groſſeſt darkneſs of Pagan ſuperſtition. 
Many attempts were made, by pious and holy men, to 


inkuſe the truth into the minds of theſe ſavage Ger- 


mans; and various efforts were uſed for the ſame pur- 
poſe by kings and princes, whoſe intereſt it was to pro- 
pagate a religion that was ſo adapted to mitigate and 
tame the ferocity of theſe war- like nations; but nei- 
ther the attempts of pious zeal, nor the efforts of policy, 
were attended with ſucceſs This great work was, 
however, effected in this century, by the miniſtry of 


WiNralp, a Benedictine monk, born in England of il- 
luſtrious parents, and afterwards known by the name 
of Box ira cR. This famous eccleſiaſtic, attended by 
two companions of his pious labours, paſſed over into 


Frieſland, A. D. 715, to preach the goſpel to the peo- 
ple of that country, but this firſt attempt was unſucceſs- 
ful; and a war breaking out between Ra BoD, the 
king of that country, and CHA RHS MART EL, our zea- 


lous miſſionary returned to England. He teſumed, 


Ae ES IEEE T1 THT ehem, an 37's 4 10 211 3 al 174 
\. [5] Tuous Maxcanss, Hiflorie Mona ſticæ lib. ili. in Jos, Six. 


AsSEMANNI Bibliotbeca Orient. Vatican. tom. iii. part I. p. 491. See 
alſo this latter work, tom. iii. part. II. cap. ix. 5 5. p. 478. 
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Chap. I. of the CHURCH. 7 
however, his pious undertaking in the year 519; and Ct x 3: 
being ſolemnly impowered, by the Raman pontiff GRER- VIII. 
cov II, to preach the goſpel not only in Frisſſand. 
but all over Germany, he performed the functions of a 
Chriſtian teacher among the Thuringians, Frieſlanders, 
and Heſſians with conſiderable ſucceſs lc]. 88 
III. This eminent miſſionary was, in the year 723, Otber pious 
conſecrated biſhop by Grecoxr II, who changed the 9 
name of WINTRI D into that of Boxipacz; ſeconded ane oe 
alſo by the powerful protection, and encouraged by the — 
liberality of CHarLes MAR TEL, mayor of the par $0 io the 
CHILPERIC king of France, he reſumed his. miniſterial 
labours among the Heſſians and Thuringians, and finiſh- 
ed, with glory, the taſk he had undertaken, in which. je 
he. received conſiderable aſſiſtance from a number of 
pions and learned men, who repaired to him from Zug 
land and France. As the chriſtian churches erected Ty 
| Boniracs were too numerous to be governed by one 
biſhop this prelate was advanced to the diginity of fl 
archbiſhop, ' in the year 738, by Grzcory III, by K 
| whoſe authority, and the auſpicious protection of Car- a 
LoMAYN and PRPIN, the ſons of CharLes MaRTEL, he 1 
founded in Germany, the biſhopricks of Wurtabourg, by 
Burabourg, Erfurt, and Aichſtadt: to which he added, 55 
in the year 744, the famous monaſtery of Fulda. His = 
laſt promotion, and the laſt recompence of his aſſidu- Hh. 
| ous labours in the propagation of the truth, was liis ad- 19 
vancement to the archiepiſcopal ſee of Mentæ A. PD. 


LEY 


746, by Zach ARv, biſhop of Rome, by whom he was, 105 
at the ſame time, created primate of Germany and Bel- by 
Lim. In his old age, he returned again to Frie/land, Mt 

that he might finiſh his miniſtry in the fame place where 1 


he had entered firſt upon its functions: but his piety 
was ill rewarded by that barbarous people, by whom 
he was W in the Jour 7 555 while fifty eccleſi- 
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, fe] An ample account of this eminent man is to be found i a learned 
eds of Gupzkwius, De S. Bonifacio Germanorum Aol pub- 
- | -Yiſhet in 4to at Helmſad in the year 1722. See 8 Iſo Jo. Al. FABRRI- 
en Biblieth... Latina medii ævi, tom. i. p. 709. Hiſt. Litter, 4. 75 France, 
tom. iv. p. 92. . Mas iLTox, is 4nnalibys Henedictinit, &c. M 
- A 4 aſtics, 
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The judg- 
ment we are 
to form con- 
cerning the 


Boniface. 


tles preach, 
hs goſpel to 
the Ger- 

mans. 


CEM r. aſtics, who accom 
VIII. fame unhapy fate. * 2 

IV. Bow ir AcR, on account of his miniſterial labours | 
and holy exploits, was diſtinguiſhed by the honourable Þ 
title of the Apoſtle of the Germans; nor, if we conſider 
partially the eminent ſervices he rendered to Chriſti- 
anity, will this title appear to have been undeſervedly 
beſtowed. But it is neceſſary to obſerve, that this emi- 
nent prelate was an apoſtle of modern faſhion, and had, 
in many reſpects, departed from the excellent model 
exhibited in the conduct and miniſtry of the primitive 
and true apoſtles. Beſides his zeal for the glory and au- 
thority of the Roman pontiff, which equalled, if it did] 
not ſurpaſs his zeal for the ſervice of Cuk1sT, and the 
' propagation of his religion [d], many other things un- 


apoſtleſhip of 1IT] 


Other apoſ- 


_ aſlez proportiones 2 la dignite du Caractere epiſcopal.” -_ 


The External HISTORY Part l. 
panied him in this voyage, ſhared the : 


, 


worthy of a truly Chriſtian miniſter are laid to his 


charge. In combating the Pagan ſuperſtitions, he did 
not always uſe thoſe arms, with which the ancient he- 
ralds of the goſpel gained ſuch victories in behalf of the 


truth; but often employed violence and terror, and 


ſometimes artifice and fraud, in order to multiply the 


number of Chriſtians. His epyfles, moreover, diſcover 
an imperious and arrogant temper ; a cunning and inſi- 


dious turn of mind; an exceſſive zeal for increaſing the 
honours and pretenſions of the ſacerdotal order; and a 


profound ignorance of many things of which the know- 


ledge was abſolutely neceſſary in an apoſtle, and parti- 
cularly of the true nature and genius of the Chriſtian 


2 


religion 


V. The famous prelate, of whom we have been now 
ſpeaking, was not the only Chriſtian miniſter, who. at- 
tempted to deliver the German nations from the miſera- 


ble bondage of Pagan ſuperſtition ; ſeveral others ſigna- 
lized their zeal in the ſame landable and pious underta- 


Ia] The French BenediQtine monks ingenuouſly confeſs that Bow i- 
FACE Was an over zealons partiſan of the Roman pontiff, and attributed 
more authority to him than was juſt and fitting. Their words, in their 
Hiſtoire Litteraire de la France, tom. iv. p. 106. are as follows: Il ex- 


« prime ſon devouement pour le S. Siege en des termes qui ne ſont pas 


king, 


F hap. I. of the CH URCH, : 8 


Wing. Cox gixlAu, a French Benedictine monk, after- CEN r. 
aving laboured with vaſt aſſiduity and fervour in plant- VIII. 
Ing the goſpel among the Bavarians, and other coun- 
Wries, became biſhop of Freiſingen ſel. FiRuix, a Gaul 
y birth, preached the goſpel under various kinds of 
uffering and oppoſition in Alſatia, Bavaria, and Hel- 
etia, now Switzerland, and had inſpection over a con- 
Widerable number of monaſteries FJ. Lepuin, an 
Engliſhman, laboured with the moſt ardent zeal and 
ſſiduity to engage the fierce and warlike Saxons , and 
Elo the Frieſlanders, Belge, and other nations to receive 
he light of Chriſtianity, but his miniſtry was attended 
Pith very little fruit [g]. We paſs over in ſilence ſeve- 
Fal apoſtles of leſs fame; nor is it neceſſary to mention 
ILLIBORD, and others of ſuperior reputation, who 
derſiſted now with great alacrity and conſtancy in the 
abours they had undertaken, in the preceding century, [ 


In order to the propagation of divine truth. 


1 


* 
1. 


e VI. A war broke out, at this time, between CH AR - The expedi- 3 
IW-cM acne and the Saxons, which contributed much tojon ent 
ehe propagation of Chriſtianity, though not by the agaiatt the | i 
rforce of a rational perſuaſion. I he Saxons were, at this I 
-{Wime, a numerous and formidable people, who inhabited 19 


a conſiderable part of Germany, and were engaged in 
perpetual quarrels with the Franks concerning their 10 
boundaries, and other matters of complaint. Hence fr 
HARLEMAGNE. turned his arms againſt this powerſul 
ation, A. D. 772, with a deſign, not only to ſubdue 
hat ſpirit of revolt, with which they had ſo often trou- 
bled. the empire, but alſo to. aboliſh their idolatrous 
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t- Mworſhip, and engage them to embrace the Chriſtian re- 15 
1-Migion. He hoped, by their converſion, to vanquiſh my 
* le] Baxontvs, Annal. Eccleſ. tom. viii. ad Az. Dccxvi. F to. 4 

AR. Ma1iCHELBECK, Hiſforiæ Friſingenſis tom. i. 114 
-/] Hesu. Bausch Chronologia Monaſter. German. p. 30. BUY 
d Mu rox. Pact Critica in Annales Baroxii, tom. ii. ad An. DccL1x. 59. 179 
ir Miſtoire Litteraire de la France, tom. iv. p. 124. | 174 


x- le] HucBaipi Vita S. La BUI in Laux. Sur Vitis Sandor, | 7 vo 
as . 12. Nov. p. 277. Jo. MorLEII Cimbria Litterata, tom. ii. p- 1 

64. 5 ; | | 
their 


10 The Externaal HISTORY Part 

EU r. their obſtinacy, imagining that the divine precepts ſl 

II. the goſpel would aſſwage their impetuous and reſtle 

paſſions, mitigate their ferocity, and induce them to ſul 

mit more tamely to the government of the Frank 

Theſe projects were great in idea, but difficult in execu 

tion; accordingly, the firſt attempt to convert thi 

Saxons, after having ſubdued them, was unſucceſsful 
becauſe it was made, without the aid of violence 

threats, by the biſhops and monks, whom the victq 

had left among that conquered people,:whoſegbſtinay 

attachment to idolatry no arguments nor exhortatior 

could overcome. More forcible means were-/afterward 

uſed to draw them into the pale of the church, in th 

wars which CHARLEMAGNE carried on, in the yea 

775, 776, and 780, againſt that valiant people, who 

love of liberty was exceſſive, and whoſe averſion to th 

reſtraints of ſacerdotal authority was inexpreſſible [ 

During theſe wars, their attachment to the ſuperſtitio 

of their anceſtors was ſo warmly combated by the a 

lurements of reward, by the terror of puniſhment,” ani 

by the imperious language of victory, that they ſufferer. 

themſelves to be baptized, though with inward reluc 

tance, by the miſſionaries, winch the emperor ſen 


[5] Tt will be proper here to tranſcribe, from the epiſtles of the: 
mous Alcuix, once abbot of Canterbury, a remarkable paſſage, whid 
will ſhew us the reaſons which contributed principally to give the Saxon 

an averſion to Chriſtianity, and, at the fame time, : expoſe the abſur 
and prepoſterous manner of teaching uſed by the miſſionaries, ub 
were ſent to convert them. This paſſage, in the civ epi/ile,' and ti 
1647" page of his works, is as follows: Si tanta inſtantia Jen 
| * CxR1sT1 jugum et onus ejus leve duriſſimo Saxonum populo pred 
4 « careiur, quanta Decimarum redditi vel legalis pro parviſſimis qi 


& buſliber culpis edictis neceſſitas exigebatur, forte baptiſmatis ſacrſea 

« menta non abhorrerent. Sint tandem aliquando DocTORES roi ve 

„ APOSTOLICIS ERUDITI EXEMPLIS ; ſint PRADICA/BORES: nom wil 

« PREDATORES.” Here the reader may fee a ſively picture of Ut 

8 kind of apoſtles that flouriſhed at this time; apoſtles who were mo! 
1 zealous in exaRing lithes, and extending: their authority, than in propyſ nat 
gating the ſublime truths, and precepts of the goſpel, And yet ther 
very apoſtles are faid to have wrought ſtupendous miracles, 


"INS P Fr. 


hap: 1. of the CH UR CH. 11 
nong them for that purpoſe [7]. Theſe ſeditions, indeed, C r 
ere ſoon after renewed, and fomented by WipexinD VII. 
nd ALBION, two of the moſt valiant among the Saxons 
iefs, who attempted to aboliſh the Chriſtian worſhip 
che ſame violent methods which had contributed to 
"Fs eſtabliſhment. But the courage and liberality of 
HARLEMAGNE, alternately employed to ſuppreſs this 
ew rebellion, engaged theſe chiefs to make a public 
Ind ſolemn profeſſion of Chriſtianity, in the year 98s, 
nd to promiſe an adherence to that divine religion for 
ie reſt of their days [k]. To prevent, however, the 
axons from renouncing a religion, which they had em- 
raced with reluctance, feveral biſhops were appointed 
o reſide among them, ſchools alſo were erected, and 1 
nonaſteries founded, that the means of inſtruction ih 
ight not be wanting. The ſame precautions were en- Þ 
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Li] ALcvinvs apud WiLHELMuUM MALMTsBUR. De geſtis rerum 
nolorum, lib. i. cap. iv. p. 23. inter Rerum Anglicar. Seriptores, 
rangofurts A. D. 1601, editos. In this work we find the following 
daſſage, which proves what we have ſaid with reſpect to the unworthy 
nethods that were uſed in converting the Saxons: Antiqui Saxones 
et omnes Freſonum populi, inſtante Rege Ca ROLo, alios PRAMIIS et 
los MIN1s ſollicitantes ad fidem CHRIST converfi ſunt. See alſo two 
naffages in the Capitularia Regum Francor, tom. i. p. 246 and 252. 
rom the firſt of theſe paſſages we learn that thoſe of the Saxons, who 
abandoned the Pagan ſuperſtitions, were * reſtored to the liberty they 
had forfeited by the fate of arms, and freed from the obligation of 1 
paying tribute; and in the ſecond, we find the following ſevere law, 44 
hat every Saxon, who contemptuouſly refuſed to receive the ſacra- 114 
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* ment of baptiſm, and perhifted in his-adherence to Paganiſm, was to | af 
be puniſhed with death.” While fach rewards and puniſhments were 11 
mployed in the cauſe of religion, there was no occalion far miracles to ity 
advance its progreſs, for theſe motives were ſufficient to draw all man» '} g 
kind to an hypocritical and external profeſſion of the goſpel ; but it is wy 
eaſy to imagine what ſort of Chriſtians the Saxons muſt have been, who 11 

were dragooned into the chutch in this abominable manner. Compare by 
with the authors mentioned in this note, Launotus, De weteri more vb 
ei andi Judæos et Tnfideles, cap. v. vi. p. 703. tom. ii. Opp. part. Il, 1 
This author aſſures us, that Ap RIAN, the firſt Roman pontiff of that 9 
name, honoured with his approbation CHARLZMACOxE's method of , +4 


converting the Saxons, ... _ JVC 

(#] EGA Tus, De vita Carli M. Ap AM BAENMENs Is, lib. i. cap, | „ TY 
vii. See alſo the writers of the hiſtory and exploits of CHarLEmaGne, 1 
which ate mentioned by Jo. ALB. FaBricius, in his Bibliotheca Lati- | 
xa medii ævi, tom. i. p. 959. LE 
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12 The External HISTORY Part 4 
C x » r. ployed among the Huns in Pannonia, to maintain in ti 
VIII. profeſſion of Chriſtianity that fierce people, whalif 
CHARLEMAGNE had converted to the faith, when, «ll 
hauſted and dejected by various defeats, ' they were 
longer able to make head againſt his victorious arm 
and choſe rather to be Chriftrans than ſlaves [1]. 
The judg- VII. Suceeeding generations, filled with a grately 
ought to form ſenſe of the famous exploits which CHaritEMAGNE hu 
of the con performed in the ſervice of Chriſtianity, canoniſed h 
made by memory, and turned this bloody warrior into an em 
pena nent aint. In the twelfth century, Fxzoeric I, emp: 
M ror of the Romans, ordered PascHaL II. whom he ha 
raiſed to the pontificate, to enroll the name of thi 
mighty conqueror among the tutelary ſaints of th 
church [ſm]. And, indeed, CHARLEMAGNE merit 

. this honour according to the opinions which general 
if prevailed at that period of time; for to have enrich 
5 the clergy with large and magnificent donations [u 
and to have extended the boundaries of the church, 1 
| | matter by what methods, was then conſidered as t 
| higheſt merit, and as a ſufficient pretenſion to the hono 
1 of /aintſhip. But in the eſteem of thoſe, who judge 
the nature and characters of ſanity by the deciſions 
| | the goſpel upon that head, the /ainred emperor will aj 
=» pear utterly unworthy of that ghoſtly dignity. Fo 
| not to enter into a particular detail of his vices, who 
| number counterbalanced that of his virtues, it is nnd: 

9 niably evident, that his ardent and ill- conducted ze 
for the converſion of the Huns, Frieſlanders, an 
Saxons, was more animated by the ſuggeſtions of an 

bition, than by a principle of true piety ; and that h 
[ main view in theſe religious exploits was to ſubdue th 
UE converted nations under his dominion, and to tame the 


[1] Vita S. Rudberti in Henr1c,/Canis11 Lectionibus Antiquis, ton 
ni. part. II. p. 340. PAULI DEBRECENI Hiftoria Eccleſiæ Reforma. 
Hungar. et Tranfilvania a LAM I o edita, part. I. cap. ii. p. 10. 
4 Ie] Vip. Heng. Canis Lectiones Antique, tom. ili. part. II. 
ll 207. WALCHII Diſſert. de Caroli Magni Canonizatione. _ 
| lsa] Vid. Caroti Teflamentum in STEpn. BaLuUzil Capitularid 
Regum Francor. tom. i. p. 487. | es ago Lo 


| 
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his yoke which they ſupported with impatience, and Cx M r. 
ook off by frequent revolts. It is, -moreover, well VIII. 
Hnown, that this boaſted faint made no ſcruple of ſeek- 

pg the alliance of the infidel Saracens, that he might 

e more effectually enabled to cruſh the Greeks, 
potwithſtanding their profeſſion of the Chriſtian re- 

gion [0]. 


aid to have been wrought by the Chriſtian miſſionaries, A 

ho were ſent to convert the barbarous nations, have did to have 

ot, in our times, the credit they obtained in former u n 

ges. The corrupt diſcipline that then prevailed ad- century. 

nitted of thoſe fallacious ſtratagems, which are very 

Wmproperly called pious frauds; nor did the heralds of 

Ihe goſpel think it at all unlawful to terrify or allure to 

he profeſſion of Chriſtianity, by fictitious prodigies, 

hoſe obdurate hearts, which they could not ſubdue by 

reaſon and argument. It is not, however, to be ſup- 

poſed, that all thoſe, who acquired renown by their 

iracles, were chargeable with this fanatical ſpecies of 

artifice and fraud. For as, on the one hand, thoſe igno- 

Wrant and ſuperſtitious nations were diſpoſed to look upon, 

as miraculous, every event, which had an unuſual aſ- 

pect; ſo, on the other, the Chriſtian doctors themſelves 

ere ſo uninſtructed and ſuperficial, fo little acquainted 

ith the powers of nature, and the relations and con- 

dInexions of things in their ordinary courſe, that uncom- 
mon events, however natural, were conſidered by them 

as miraculous interpoſitions of the moſt high. This 

will appear obvious to ſuch as, void of ſuperſtition and 

Wpartiality, read the As of the ſaints, who flouriſhed 1 in 

this and the following centuries. 


Ie | 
[4] See Barnacr, Hiftoire dns Juifs, tom. ix. cap. ii. p. 40. 
. 1 Es PF 
1 Neid 14530. 16 5 £:41QHA PP. 
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VIII. The many and ſtupendous miracles, which are And of the 
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VIII. CHAP. Il. 


Concerning the calamitous events, which happened to * K. 
church during this enterg. ; 


The Sat- I. T HE > ri at expire had now fallen from its for 
e ee mer ſtrength and grandeur, through the repeat 
cg 0" ed ſhocks of dreadful revolutions, 4 the repel 
power of inteſtine calamities. The throne was now be: 
come the ſear of terror, inequietude, and ſuſpicion ; 
nor was any reign attended with an uninterrupted tran. 
quillity. In this century three emperors were de. 
throned, loaded with ignominy, and ſent into baniſh- 
ment. Under Leo ; the Iſaurian, and his ſon Cox. 
STANTINE, ſurnamed Cor RONYMUS, aroſe. that fatal 
controverſy about. the worſhip of images ; which pro- 
ved a ſource of innumerable calamities and troubles, 
and weakened, almoſt incredibly, the force of the 
empire. Theſe troubles and diffenſions left the Sara- 
cens at liberty to ravage the provinces of Afa and Afri. 
ca, to oppreſs the Greeks in the moſt barbarous manner, 
and to extend their territories and dominion on all fides; 
as alſo to oppoſe every where the progreſs of Chriſtianity, 
and, in ſome places, to extirpate it entirely, But then 
troubles of the empire, and the calamities of the church. fer 
did not end here: for about the middle of this century, Nec 
they were aſſailed by new enemies, ſtill more fierce and op 
inhuman than thoſe whoſe yſurpations they, had hitherto > 
ſiuffered. Theſe were the Turks, a tribe of the Tar-,.. 
Tbe ines · tars, or at leaſt, their deſcendants, whb breaking forth | 
* from the inacceſſible wilds ahout mount Ca gaſus, over: Ne 
ſpread Colchis, Iberia, and Albania, ruſh from thence 
into Armenia; and, after having ſabdugd the Saracens, « 
turned their victorious arms againſt the Greeks, whom, 
in proceſs of time, they reduced under their dominion. 
Theirpes. II. In the year 714, the Saracens croſſed the ſea, 
gre inthe Which ſeparates * from Africa, diſperſed the ar = 


weſt, 


hap. II. of the CHURCH. 15 
& Roperic king of the Spaniſh Goths [p], whoſe de- C.» » x. 
at was principally due to the treachery of their gene- VIII. 
N JuLtan, and made themſelves maſters of the greateſt "T"" 
Wart of the territories of this vanquiſhed prince. About 
he ſame time the empire of the Viſigoths, which had | 
Þbliſted in Spain above three hundred years, was totally — 
verturned by theſe fierce and ſavage invaders, who alſo 
pPok poſſeſſion of all the maritime coaſts of Gaul from 
We Pyrenean mountains to the river Rhone, from 0 
hence they made frequent excurſions, and ravaged the | 
ezghbouring countries with fire and ſword. : 3 
The rapid progreſs of theſe bold invaders was, in- 15 
leed, checked by CHarLes MAR TEL, who gained a A 
pgnal victory over them in a bloody action near the city =. 
bf Poitiers, A. D. 732 [y]. But the vanquiſhed ſpoilers 1 
don recovered their ſtrength and their ferocity, and re- 
urned with new violence to their devaſtations. This 
ngaged CHARLEMAGNE to lead a formidable army into 
pain, with a deſign to deliver that whole country from 
he oppreſſive yoke of the Saracens: but this grand en- 
erprize, though it did not entirely miſcarry, was not, 


„ 


ihowever, attended with the ſignal ſucceſs that was ex- 

i ected from-it[r],, The inroads of this warlike people iy 
Jere felt by many of the weſtern provinces, beſides - wy 
Whoſe: of France and Spain. Several parts of /taly ſuf- i 

Mcred:from their incurſions ; the iſland of Sardinia was bi 


l educed under their yoke ;. and Sicily was ravaged and " 
yppreſſed by them in the moſt inhuman manner. Hence wy 
done Chriſtian religion in Spain and Sardinia ſuffered incx- {8 
0 reflibly under theſe violent uſurpers. 15 
us In Germany, and the adjacent countries, the Chriſtians 13 
5 were aſſailed by another ſort of enemies; for all ſuch as i 
8, . L'] Jo. Martana, Rerum Hiſpanicarum, lib. vi, cap. xxi. Evszs. + Fj 
„ MEnaupbor. Hiſtoria Patriarch. Alexandrin. p. 253. Jo. de Fenre- 1 
n. Is, Hiſfoire de Þ Eſpagne, tom. ii. p. 425. ey ' 341 
: [9] PauvLus Diaconus, De geftis Longobard. lib. vi. cap. xlvi. lii. Wt 
a, | 


Jo. Ma xtana, Rerum. Hi/pan. lib. vii, cap. iii. BaYLs's Didionary, at +, al 
ms article ABDBRAMUS. FeraERas, Hiſt. d Eſpagne, tom. ii p. | 1 
3. 1 ä 972.590 
Le] Hens. de Bunau, Teutſche Kayſer-und Reich's Hiſtoire, tom. 
|. p. 392. Farzenas, Hif. PEſpagne, tom. ii. p. 506. 
Le adhered 


16 The Internal HISTORY Part III 
Cx nr. adhered to the Pagan ſuperſtitions beheld them with the 
* moſt inveterate hatred, and perſecuted them with the? 

moſt unrelenting violence and fury [s]. Hence, in {i 
veral places, caſtles and fortreſſes were erected to reſtrain 
the incurſions of theſe Barbarian zealots. 


[5] SERVATI Lui wita Wigberti, p. 304. 
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CHAPTER 1I. 


Concerning the FO of letters and philoſophy e thi 
"Is 7 


The fate of I. Tt H ER E were not wanting among the Greek 
— men of genius and talents, who might have 
Greek. Contributed to prevent the total decline of literature 
but their zeal was damped by the tumults and deſola 

tions that reigned in the empire, and while both church 

and ſtate were menaced with approaching ruin, the 

learned were left deſtitute” of that protection whic 

gives both vigour and ſucceſs to the culture of the art: 

and ſciences. Hence few or none of the Greeks wer 

at all famous either for elegance of diction, true wit 
copious erudition, or a zealous attachment to the ſtud) 

of philoſophy, and the inveſtigation of truth. Frigic 
homilies, inſipid narrations of the exploits of pretendec 

ſaints, vain and ſubtile diſputes about uneſſential anc 

trivial ſubjects. vehement and bombaſtic declamationf 

for or againſt the erection and worſhip of images, hiſtoſu a 

ries compoſed. without. method or judgment; ſuch werlfſa cc 
monuments of Grecian learning in this - miſerable age. | _ 

The progreſs II. It muſt, however, be obſerved, that the Ariſtof I 
n philoſophy was taught every where in the publi, l 
toſophy. — and was propagated 1 in all places with a, 7 
rav'y \ 


| hap. I. of the CHURCH, 17 
ble ſucceſs. The doctrine of PLA ro had loſt all its CR Nx · 
redit in the ſchools, after the repeated ſentences of con- VIII. 
emnation that had been paſſed upon the opinions of 
Pals, and the troubles which the Neſtorian and Eu- 
Eychian controverſies had excited in the church; fo 

that Platoniſm now was almoſt confined to the ſolitary 

retreats of the monaſtic orders. Of all the writers in 

this century, who contributed to the illuſtration and 

drogreſs of. the Ariſtotelian philoſophy, the moſt emi- 
ent was JohN DaMasCENUs, who compoſed a conciſe, 0 
plain, and comprehenſive view of the doctrines of the ö 
tagirite, for the inſtruction of the more ignorant, and, 1 
n a manner adapted to common capacities, This little by 
ork excited numbers, both in Greece and Syria, to the 1 
udy of that philoſophy, whoſe proſelytes, increaſed _ wy 
daily. The Neſtorians and Jacobites were alſo ex- | 
remely diligent to the ſtudy of Ar1sToTLE's writings, | 
rom whence they armed themſelves with ſophiſms and BY 
quibbles, which they employed againſt the Greeks in mY 
be controverſy concerning the natures and perſon of 

n R 15T. 115 5 JFF 

III. The literary hiſtory of the Latins exhibits innu- Tue ferien 119 
erable inſtances of the groſſeſt ignorance [a], which of learniag 190 
vill not, however, appear ſurprizing to ſuch, as conſi- Ian 4 1101 
neder, with attention, the ſtate of Europe in this century. Charle- = 
If we except ſome poor remains of learning, which“ 
ere yet to be found at Rome and in certain eities of Italy 
[], the ſciences ſeemed to have abandoned the con- 
inent, and to have fixed their reſidence in Britain and 
dWl-:/2nd [c]. Thoſe, therefore, of the Latin writers, 
ho were diſtinguiſhed by their learning and genius, 
were all (a few French and Italians excepted) either 
Britiſh or Scotch, ſuch as Atcuviv, Bepe, EBERT, 
CLeMens, Duncaltus, Acc, and others. CHARLE- 
MAGNE, whoſe political talents were embelliſhed by 
conſiderable. degree of learning, and an ardent zeal ' 
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[a] Vid. ST E In. BALuz. Obſerwat. * Reg inonem Prumienſem, p. 540. 

ic Le] Lvp. An r. Moxa roRI Autig. Italica medii evi, tom. iii. p. 
„„ 5 . 2 6 

x e] Jac. Ussx a1 us Pref. ad Syllogen Epiflolarum Hibernicarum, | 

bi Vor. II. for 


18 


CENT, 


drew firſt from Italy, and afterwards from Britain and : 


divine. | 5 
Cathedral IV. In the proſecution of this noble deſign, the great. 
and monaſtic 


ſchools erec- Eſt part of the biſhops erected, by the expreſs order of 


_ 


| inſtructed ſuch as were defigned for the monaſtic ſtate, 


for the culture of the ſciences, endeavoured to diſpel | 
VIII. the profound ignorance that reigned in his dominions; | 


great prince had the honour of laying, in ſome meaſure, 
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in which excellent undertaking he was animated and 
directed by the counſels of ALevin, With this view he 


Ireland, by his liberality, eminent men, who had diſ-Þ 
tinguiſhed themſelves in the various branches of litera - 
ture; and excited the ſeveral orders of the clergy and 
monks by various encouragements, and the nobility, | 
and others of eminent rank, by his own example, to 
the purſuit of knowledge in all its branches, human and 


the emperor, cathedral} ſchools (fo called from their ly- 
ing contiguous to the principal church in each dioceſe) 
in which the youth, which were ſet apart for the fer- 
vice of CHRIS, received a learned and religious educa- 
tion. Thoſe alfo of the abbots, who had any zeal for 
the cauſe. of Chriftianity, opened ſchools in their mo- 
naſteries, in which the more learned of the fraternity 


or the ſacerdotal order, in the Latin language, and other 
branches of learning ſuitable to their future deſtination. 
It was formerly believed, that the univerſity of Paris was 
erected by CHARLEMAGNE ; but this opinion is rejected 
by fuch as have ſtudied, with impartiality, the hiſtory 
of this age ; though it 1s undeniably evident that this bj 


the foundation of that noble inſtitution, and that the 
beginnings from which it aroſe were owing entirely tofhg, 
him [4]. Be that as it may, the zeal of this emperor, 
for the propagation and advancement of letters, was, 
undoubtedly, very great, and manifeſted its ardor by 1 


la] The teaſons that have been uſed, to prove Cyarremacne the 
founder of the univerſity of Paris, are accurately collected in Du Bov- 
LaY's Hifloria Academiæ Pari/. tom. i. p. 91. But they have been re- 
futed by the following learned men in a viRerious manner, vis. Mi- 
BILLON, Ad. Sand. Ord. Benedid, tom. v. Pref. 5 181, 182. Lau- pWwe 
ner. CLaud. JoLy, De ſcholts..' 80 © Woot 
conſidera : 
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3 


onſiderable number of excellent eſtabliſnments; nor a- CEN r. 


mong others muſt we paſs in ſilence the famous Pala- 

ine ſchool, which he erected with a view to baniſh n 
ſgnorauce from his court; and in which the princes of 
the blood, and the children of the nobility, were edu- 


Fated by the moſt learned and illuſtrious maſters of the 
: times [e]. 


x. 
85 
| 


portioned to the pains that were taken, and the bount 

that was beſtowed to procure them a liberal education. 
Er his, indeed, will not appear ſurprizing, when we con- 
ſider that the moſt learned and renowned maſters of 
thoſe times were men of very little genius and abilities, 
ind that their ſyſtem of erudition and philoſophy was 
othing more than a lean and ghaſtly ſkeleton equally 
nfit for ornament and uſe. The whole circle of ſci- 
2NCCS WAS compoſed of, what they called, the ſeven li- 


>” Wpecral arts, viz. grammar, rhetoric, logic, arithmetic, 
) Wauſic, geometry, and aſtronomy [/]; the three for- 
© Wer of which they diſtinguiſhed bo the title of trivium, 
er 


nd the four latter by that of quadrivium. Nothing 
an be conceived more wretchedly barbarous than the 
anner in which theſe ſciences were taught, as we may 
aſily perceive from ALcvin's treatiſe concerning them 


tbe, which were in the higheſt repute at this time. 
the greateſt part of the ſchools, the public teachers 
entured no further than the friuium, and confined their 
ſtruftions to grammar, rhetoric, and logic: they, 
owe ver, who, after paſſing the irivium, and alſo the 


ſe] BovLav, H. Mor. Academ. Parif. tom. i. p. 281. Man1uton, 
c. F 179. 
[f] 8 CoNnRINGII Antiquitat. Academice, Diſſ. ji. p 


e. m. vi. Ob/erv. xiv. p. 118. 

[e]-ALevini Opera, part. ii. p. 1 

v-|Pwever, to be obſerved, that the fee = * ALCuin here referred to, 
not only imperfect, but is alſo almoſt entirely: tranſcribed from CAs- 


| q- AD ENG» 
B 2 quadrivium, 


V. Theſe excellent it ent were not, however, But not at. 


; = 
attended with the deſired ſucceſs; nor was the improve- th Kae 


ment of the youth, in learning and virtue, at all pro- ſucceſe 


7]; and the diſſertations of St. Abd us rid on the ſame 


c. Tuonasi1 Programmata, p. 368. Obſervation. | altas, 
edit. Quetoetani, Tt is, 
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C x » r. quadrivium, were deſirous of riſing yet higher in their. 
VIII. literary purſuits, were exhorted to apply themſelves to 
the ſtudy of Cass iopoRE and BogTHivs, as if the pro- 
greſs of human knowledge was bounded by the diſco- 


veries of thoſe two learned writers. 


CHAP. II. 


| 


S Q < 


"og Concerning the doctors and miniſters of the church, and itt 
form of government, during this century. 


2 
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| The vices of I. FFY HAT corruption of manners, which diſho- 
the clerg g. noured the clergy in the former century, in-. 
cCreaſed, inſtead of diminiſhing, in this, and diſcovered 
itſelf under the moſt odious characters, both in the 
eaſtern and weſtern provinces. In the eaſt there aroſe 
the moſt violent diſſenſions and quarrels among the 
biſhops and doctors of the church, who, forgetting 
the duties of their ſtations, and the cauſe of CuRIST 
in which they were engaged, threw the ſtate into com. 
buſtion by their outrageous clamours, and their ſcands 
lous diviſions ; and even went fo far as to embrue ther 
hands in the blood of their brethren who differed frcm 
them 1n opinion. In the weſtern world, Chriſtianity was 
Not leſs diſgraced by the lives and actions of thoſe who 
pretended to be the luminaries of the church, and who 
ought to have been ſo in reality by exhibiting exam. 
ples of piety and virtue to their flock. The clergy aban- 
doned themſelves to their paſſions without moderation 
or reſtraint ; they were diſtinguiſhed by their luxur), 
their gluttony, and their luſt ; they gave themſelves up 
to diſlipations of various kinds, to the pleaſures of hunt- 
ing, and, what was ſtill more remote from their ſacred 
character, to military ſtudies and enterprizes [H. They 
had alſo ſo far extinguiſhed every principle of fear and 
ſhame, that they became incorrigible; nor could the 
various laws enacted againſt their vices by CARLOM4N 
PePIiN, and CHARLEMAGNE at all contribute to ſet 


[] Srærn. BaLvuzivs, at Reginon. Prumitnſem, p. 563. WII 
KINS's Concilia Magne Britanniæ, tom. i. p. 9o. . 
Wo bound 
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bounds to their licentiouſneſs, or to bring about their C Nr. 


reformation [7]. VIII. 
The venera- 


corrupt as they were, in the higheſt veneration, and 
were honoured, as a fort of deities, by the ſubmiſſive 
multitude. This veneration for the biſhops and clergy, oY 

and the influence and authority it gave them over the - by 
people, were, indeed, carried much higher in the weſtern - 
than in the eaſtern provinces; and the reaſons of this . 
difference will appear manifeſt to ſuch as conſider the f 
e cuſtoms and manners that prevailed among the barba- 
cWrous nations, which were, at this time, maſters of Eu- 
EE rope, before their converſion to Chriſtianity. All theſe fi 
ZE nations, during their continuance under the darkneſs of 19 
r paganiſm, were abſolutely enſlaved to their prieſts, 194 
\- 1 
a 


LES 


without whoſe counſel and authority they tranſacted 
nothing of the leaſt importance, either in civil or mi- 


Wlitary affairs [4]. Upon their converſion to Chriſtianity, 14 
- B they, 
f | | | 
ON [i] Srern. BaLuz. Capitular. Regum Francor. tom. i. p. 189. 208. \ 


o 275. 493, &c. | 
for ius Cxsar, De bello Gallico, lib. v. c. 13. Druides mag - 


% no ſunt apud eos honore: nam fere de omnibus controverſiis, publi- - f 
cis privatiſque conſtituunt; et, ſi quod eſt admiſſum facinus, fi cæ- 460 
NM des facta, ſi de hæreditate, fi de finibus controverſia eſt, iidem decer- 14 
„ vunt præmia, pœnaſque conſtituunt : fi qui aut privatus aut publicus 1 4 
nl Druidum decreto non ſtetit, ſacrificiis interdicunt Druides a bello abeſſe {48 
'" conſueverunt, neque tributa una cum reliquis pendunt : militiæ va- Wi: 
„ cationem, omniumque rerum habent immunitatem. Tantis excitati þ 
d premiis, et ſua ſponte multi in diſciplinam conveniunt, et a parenti- 
dus propinquiſque mittuntur.” Tacitus ( De mor. Germanorum, 


cl 


L 


d 


cap. vii. p. 384. edit. Gronov.) expreſſes alſo the power and autho= - 


ity of the prieſts or Druids in the following terms: Neque enim 
% animadvertere, neque vincire, neque verberare quidem, niſi ſacerdoti- 
bus permiſſum, non quaſi in pœnam, nec ducis juſſu, fed velut Deo 
* imperante.” And again, cap. ii. Silentium per ſacerdotes, quibus et 
tum coercendi jus eſt, imperatur.” HeLMoLDus, Chron, Slaworum, 
lib. i. cap. .ixxv' © expreſſes himſelf to the ſame purpoſe, Ma- 
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C x nr. they, therefore, thought proper to transfer to the mini- 
ſters of their new religion, the rights and privileges of |? 
their former prieſts ; and the Chriſtian biſhops, in their 
turn, were not only ready to accept the offer, but uſed 
all their diligence and dexterity to ſecure: and aſſert o 
themſelves, and their ſucceſſors, the dominion and 
authority which, the miniſters of paganiſm had uſurped 


VIII. 


Their riches 


Increaſed, 
and their 
privileges 
maltipi.ed. 
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over an ignorant and brutiſh people. 


III. The honours and privileges which the weſtern | 
nations had voluntarily conferred upon the biſhops, 
and other doctors of the church, were now augmented Þ 
with new and immenſe acceſſions of opulence and au- 
thority. The endowments of the churches and mona- 
ſteries, and the revenues of the biſhops, were hitherto 
conſiderable; but in this century a new and ingenious 
method was found out of acquiring much greater riches 
to the church, and of increaſing its wealth through 


ſucceeding ages. An opinion prevailed univerſally at 
this time, though its firſt authors are not known, that 
the puniſhment which the righteous judge of the world 
has reſerved for the tranſgreſſions of the wicked, was 
to be prevented and annulled, by liberal donations to 
God, to the ſaints, to the churches and clergy. I 
conſequence of this notion, the great and opulent, who 
were, generally ſpeaking, the moſt remarkable for their 
flagitious and abominable lives, offered out of the a. 
bundance which they had received by inheritance, or 
acquired, by rapine, rich donations to departed faints, 
their miniſters upon earth, and the keepers of the tem- 
ples that were erected in their honour, in order to 2. 


« jor Flaminis, quam Regis, apud ipſos veneratio eft.” And again 
lib. i. cap. xii. p. 235- Rex apud eos modicz æſtimationis eſt com- 
“ paratione Flaminis. Ille enim reſponſa perquirit—Rex et populu: 
« ad illias nutum pendent.” This ancient cuſtom of honovuring they 
pricii and ſubmitting, in all things, to their deciſions, was ftill pre- 
ſerved by the Germans, and the other European nations, after thei 
converſion to Chriſtianity : and? this furniſhes a ſatisfactory anſwer t 
that queſtion, wiz. How it came to paſs, that the Chriſtian prief: 
hood obtained in the weſt that enormous degree of authority, which s 
ſo contrary to the poſitive precepts of CRRisr, and the nature and 
genius of his divine religion. ES | 


void 


cap. 11. of th CHURCH. 


. void the ſufferings and penalties annexed by the prieſts C x n r. 
f to tranſgreſſion in this life [I], and to eſcape the miſe- VIII. 
ry denounced againſt the wicked in a future ſtate. This 

d new and commodious method of making atonement 

0 for iniquity, was the principle ſource of thoſe immenſe 


(lf treaſures, which, from this period, began to flow in 
upon the clergy, the churches, and monaſteries, and 
continued to enrich them through ſucceeding ages down 


Ss 


2 


I 


to the preſent time [i]. 
IV. But here it is highly worthy of obſervation, that They ate 
4 the donations which princes and perſons of the firſt inveſted | 

- 8 * . with princi- 
rank preſented, in order to make expiation for their paities and 
4 


| of the clergy, did not only conſiſt in thoſe private pro- 
feſſions, which every citizen may enjoy, and with 
which the churches and convents were already abun- 
nf dantly enriched ; no: theſe donations were carried to 
a much more extravagant length, and the church was 
endowed with ſeveral of thoſe public grants, which are 


commonly called regalia, or royal domains. Empe- 
rors, kings, and princes ſignalized their ſuperſtitious 
veneration for the clergy, by inveſting biſhops, 
10 churches, and monaſteries in the poſſeſſion of whole 
u provinces, cities, caſtles, and fortreſſes, with all the 
a. rights and prerogatives of ſovereignty that werejannexed 
ol to them under the dominion of their former maſters. 


n- IA The temporal penalties here mentioned were rigorous faſts, bodi- 
a- Il pains and mortifications, long and frequent prayers, pilgrimages to 
the tombs of faints and martyrs, and ſuch like auſterities. Theſe were the 
penalties, which the prieſts impoſed upon ſuch as had confeſſed their 
crimes ; and as they were fingularly grievous to choſe who had led vo- 
| luptuous lives, and were — of continuing in the ſame courſe of 
US licentious pleaſure, effeminacy, and eaſe ; the richer ſort of tranſgreſ- 
ſors embraced eagerly this new method of expiation, and willingly gave 
a part of their ſubſtance to avoid ſuch ſevere and rigorous penalties. 
[m] Hence, by a known form of ſpeech, they, who offered donations 
to the church or clergy, were faid to do this for the redemption of their 
ſal; and the gifts themſelves were generally called be pr ice tranſgreſſi- 
en. See Lun. AnT. MurxaTorr Dif}. de Redemptione Peccatorum, in his 
Antiquitate Italie s i evi, tom. v. p. 712. | 
4 Re | B 4 | Heace 
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peculiar to princes and ſovereign ſtates, and which are 


| fins, and to ſatisfy the juſtice of God, and the demands 8 
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Cu r. Hence it came to paſs that they, who, by their hoh t 

VIII. profeſſion, were appointed to proclaim to the world t 

" vanity of human grandeur, and to inſpire into th 

minds of men, by their inſtructions and their example 

a noble contempt of ſublunary things; became, them 

ſelves, ſcandalous ſpectacles of worldly pomp, ambit 

on, and ſplendor, were created dukes, counts, and mar 

quiſes, judges, legiſlators, and ſovereigns ; and not onhM 

gave laws to nations, but alſo, upon many occaſions 

gave battle to their enemies at the head of numerou 

armies of their own raiſing. It is here that we are u 

look for the ſource of thoſe dreadful tumults and cala 

mities, that geen deſolation through Europe in afte th. 
times, particularly of thoſe bloody wars concerning in 

veſtitures, and thoſe obſtinate contentions and diſpute 


about the regalia. 
Tbe cauſes V. The exceſſive donations that were made to the ham 
of this excel” clergy, and that extravagant liberality that augmented « 
ty to the daily the treaſures of the European churches (to whict © 
derer. theſe donations and this liberality were totally confin * 
ed) began in this century; nor do we find any exam 
ples of the like munificence in preceding times. From & 
hence we may conclude, that theſe donations were on 
ing to cuſtoms peculiar to the European nations, and tf l 
the maxims of policy that were eſtabliſhed among thoſ p. 
warlike people. The kings of thoſe nations, who wer ar 
alſo employed either in ufurpation, or ſelf-defence, en ſe 
deavoured, by all means, to attach warmly to thei ® 
intereſt thoſe whom they conſidered as their friends and 3 
clients; and, for this purpoſe, they diſtributed among h: 
them extenſive territories, cities, and fortreſſes, wiilſ v 
the various rights and privileges belonging to them, re * 
ſerving to themſelves no more than the ſupreme domi : 
nion, and alſo the military ſervice of their powertul 6 
vaſſals. This then being the method of governing cul tl 
tomary in Europe, it was eſteemed by princes a'hig| t 
inſtance of political prudence to diſtribute among thi 5 
- biſhops, and other Chriſtian doctors, the ſame fort o 9 
donations that they had formerly made to their gene r 
rals and clients; for it is not to be believed, that ſuper} * 


ſtitio 
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tition alone was always the principle that drew forth » » r. 
heir liberality. They expected more fidelity and loy- VII. 
Halty from a ſet of men, who were bound by the obliga- © | 
ions of religion, and conſecrated to the ſervice of God, 
than from a body of nobility compoſed of fierce and 9 
impetuous warriors, and accuſtomed to little elſe tan — 
pblood-ſned and rapine. And they hoped alſo to check * 
the ſeditious and turbulent ſpirits of their vaſſals, and | vi 
maintain them, in their obedience, by the influence 10 
Jand authority of the biſhops, whoſe commands were [8 
highly reſpected, and whoſe ſpiritual thander-bolts, 12 
rendered formidable by ignorance, ſtruck terror into by. 
ei the boldeſt and moſt reſolute hearts u]. 2 3 vi 
| 1 VI. This 1 
ela] The account here given of the riſe of the clergy to ſuch enor- q 


mous degrees of opulence and authority is corroborated by the following f 43 
1 remarkable paſſage of WILLIAM of MaLMESBZURLY (Lib. v. De rebus 


geſtis regum Anglia) Carolus Magnus pro contundenda gentium illa- | 8 1 
ed“ rum ferocia, omnes pene terras eccleſiis contulerat, conſilioſiſſime 799 
c perpendens, nolle facri ordinis homines, tam facile quam Laicos, b | 


8 © fidelitatem Domini rejicere : præterea fi Laici rebellarent, illos poſſe 
* excommunicationis auQoritate et potentiz ſeveritate compeſcere. 
This is, doubtleſs, the true reaſon why CHARLEMAGNE, who was 
ME far from being a ſuperſtitious prince, or a ſlave to the clergy, aug- 
v8 mented fo vaſtly the juriſdiction of the Roman pontiff in Germany, 
told Italy, and the other countries, where he had extended his conquelts, 
and accumulated upon the biſhops ſuch ample poſſeſſions. He ex- 


pected more loyalty and ſubmiſſion from the clergy than from the laity, 1 
1088 and he augmented the riches and anthority of the former, in order to : etl 
1 ſecure his throne againſt the aſſaults of the latter. As the biſhops were 1 
ei univerſally held in the higheſt veneration, he made uſe of their influ- he EN | 
ence in checking the rebellious ſpirit of his dukes, counts, and knights. 1 : 

who were frequently very troubleſame. CuarLemacnte, for inſtance, 1 
DN had much to fear from the dukes of Bene vento, Spoleto, and Capua, . 
thil when the government of the Lombards was overturned : he theretore 4408 


made over a conſiderable part of /aly to the Roman pontiff, whoſe ghoſt- 
ly authority, opulence, and threatnings were ſo proper co reſtrain thoſe 
F powerful and vindictive princes from ſeditious inſurrections, or to queli 

ſuch tumults as they might venture to excite. Nor was CHALEK MAG 
the only prince who honoured the clergy from ſuch political views; 
the other kings and princes of Europe acted much in the ſame manner 
ben and from the lame principles, as will appear evident to all who conſi- 

der, with attention, the forms of government, and the methods ot 
oi governihg that cook place in this century. So that the exceſſive aug- 
e mentation of ſacerdotal opulence and authority, which many look upon 
es the work of ſuperſtition alone, was, ia many inſtances, an FER of 

| ea | political 
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Cemr. 


Particularly 
to the Ro- 


VI. This prodigious acceſſion to the opulence an 
VIII authority of the clergy in the weſt began at their head 


the Roman pontiff, and ſpread gradually from thence 
among the inferior biſhops, and alſo among the ſacerſ 
man pontiff, Jotal and monaſtic orders. The barbarous nation 
who received the goſpel, looked upon the biſhop of 
Rome, as the ſucceſſor of their chief druid, or high prieſtii 
And as this tremendous druid had enjoyed, under th 
darkneſs of paganiſm, a boundleſs authority, and had 
been treated with a degree of veneration, that, through 


its ſervile exceſs, degenerated into terror; ſo the barWi 


barous nations, upon their converſion to Chriſtianity 
thought proper to confer upon the chief of the biſhop 
the ſame honours and the ſame authority that had for 

merly been veſted in their arch-druid ſol. The Romani 
pontiff received, with ſomething more than a mer: 
_ ghoſtly delight, theſe auguſt privileges; and leſt upon 


any change of affairs attempts might be made to de- 
prive him of them, he ſtrengthened his title to theſe 
extraordinary honours, - by a variety of paſſages drawn 
from ancient hiſtory, and, what was ſtill more aſtoniſh- 


ing, by arguments of a N nature. This conduc 
u 


of a 


perſtitious people ſwelled the arrogance of the 
Roman druid to an enormous ſize; and gave to the ſee 
of Rome that high pre- eminence and that deſpotic au- 
thority in civil and political matters, that were un- 
known to former ages. Hence, among other unhapp) 


circumſtances, aroſe that monſtrous and moſt pernicious 
opinion, that ſuch perſons as were excluded from the 


communion of the church by the pontiff himſelf, or any 
of the biſhops, forfeited thereby not only their civil 
rights and advantages as citizens, but even the com- 


political prudence. We ſhall conſider, preſently, the terrors of excon- 
munication, which WILLIAM of MaLmesBury touches but curſorily 


in the latter words of the paſſages above quoted. 

le] Czsax ſpeaks thus of the chief or arch-druid: © His omnibus 
© Druidibus præeſt unus, qui sUMMAM inter eos (Celtas) habet auQo- 
* ritatem. Hoc mortuo fi qui ex reliquis excellit dignitate, ſuccedit. 
At ſi ſunt plures pares, ſuffragio Druidum adlegitur : nonnunquam 
etiam armis de principatu contendunt,” Vide JuL. Cas Ax, De bell. 
Gallice, lib. vi. cap. xii. * 4 


mon 
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hon claims and privileges of humanity. This horridCe nr. 
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Wy Ch:iftians, or rather by the clergy, from the Pagan 
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I pinion, which was a fatal ſource of wars, maſſacres, 


Ind rebellions without number, and which contributed 
Sore than any thing elſe to augment and confirm the 


I 


papal authority, was, unhapily for Europe, borrowed 


. 


* 


* 


ſuperſtitions [p]. 


[p] Though excommunication, from the time of Coxs rA T INE the 


Preat, was, in every part of the Chriſtian world, attended with many 
Niffagreeable effects, yet its higheſt terrors were confined to Europe, 
here its aſpect was truly formidable and hideous. It acquired alfo, 
In the eighth century, new acceſſions of terror; ſo that, from that pe- 


Fiod, the excommunication practiſed in Europe differed entirely from that 


Which was in uſe in other parts of Chriftendom, Excommunicated per- 


Yons were indeed conſidered, in all places, as objects of averſion both 
o God and men: but they were not, on this account, robbed of the 
privileges of citizens, nor of the rights of humanity ; much leſs were 
hoſe kings and princes, whom an inſolent biſhop had thought proper 
o exclude from the communion of the church, ſuppoſed to forteit, on 


hat account, their crowns or their territories. But, from this century, 


t was quite otherwiſe in Europe; excommunication received that infer- 


nal power which diſſolved all connections; ſo that thoſe whom the bi- 


ſhops, or their chief, excluded from church communion, were de- 
graded to a level with the beaſts. Under this horrid ſentence the king, 
the ruler, the huſband, the father, nay, even the man forfeited all their 


77 — all their advantages, the claims of nature, and the privileges 
of ſociety. What then was the origin of this unnatural power which 


excommunication acquired ? It was briefly as follows : Upon the con- 
verſion of the barbarous nations to Chriſtianity, theſe new and ignorant 
proſelytes confounded the excommunication in uſe among Chriſtians with 
that which had been practiſed in the times of paganiſin by the prieſts of 


the gods, and conſidered them as of the ſame nature and effect. The 


Roman pontiffs, on the other hand, were too artful] not to countenance 
and encourage this error, and, therefore, employed all ſorts of means 
to gain credit to an opinion ſo proper to gratify their ambition, and to 
aggrandize, in general, the epiſcopal order. That this is the true ori- 
gin of the extenſive and horrid inflaence of the European and Papa ex- 
communication, will appear evident to ſuch as caſt an eye upon the 


following paſſage of Czsaz, De bello Gallico, lib. vi. cap. xiii. © Si 


« qui aut privatus aut publicus Druidum decreto non ſtetit, facrificiis 
* interdicunt. Hæc poena eſt apud eos graviſſima. Quibus ita eſt 
« interditum, ii numero impiorum et ſceleratorum habentur, iis omnes 
* decedunt, aditum eorum ſermonemque defugiunt, ne quid ex con- 


« tagione incommodi accipant : neque iis petentibus j us Reppitun, 


* 


„ neque honos ullus coniuunicatur.“ 
| | VII. We 
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8 r. VII. We ſee in the annals of the French nation ti 
following remarkable and ſhocking inſtance of the «i 


The Roman normous power that was, at this time, veſted in thi 1 A 
pontiffob- Roman pontiff. PeeiN, who was mayor of the palace u he 


tains an ad. 


dition to hi CHILDERIC III, and who, in the exerciſe of that high 


authority. office, was poſſeſſed, in reality, of the royal power an 
by favouring 4 


the ambition authority; not contented with this, aſpired to the title 
of Pepin. and honours of majeſty, and formed the deſign of deHſu 
throning his ſovereign. For: this purpoſe the ſtates of he 
the realm were aſſembled by Perin, A. D. 751; an ro 
though they were devoted to the intereſts of this ambi im 
tious uſurper, they gave it as their opinion, that ti 
biſhop of Rome was previouſly to be conſulted, whether" 
the execution of ſuch a project was lawful or not. I hi 
conſequence of this, ambaſſadors were ſent by PRE PI pf 
to ZACHARY, the reigning pontiff, with the following N 
In 


_ queſtion : Whether the divine law did not permit a val. 
ant and warlike people to dethrone a puſillanimous ani 
indolent monarch, who was incapable of diſcharging an) 
of the functions of royalty, and to ſubſtitute in his plat 
one more worthy to rule, and who bad already renderei 
moſt important ſervices to the ſtate ? The ſituation of Za 
CHARY, who ſtood much in need of the ſuccours o 
PepiN againſt the Greeks and Lombards, rendered his 
anſwer ſuch as the uſurper deſired. And when his fa- 
vourable deciſion of the Roman oracle was publiſhed 
in France, the unhappy CHiLDERIC was ſtript of his 
royalty without the leaſt oppoſition ; and Pepin, with: 
out the ſmalleſt reſiſtance from any quarter, ſtept into 
the throne of his maſter and his ſovereign. Let the a 
bettors of the papal authority ſee, how they can juſtify 
in CykrtsT's pretended vice-gerent upon earth a deciſ- 
on, which is ſo glaringly repugnant to the laws and 
precepts of the divine Saviour [q}. This deciſion was 
Tu 5 ſolemnly 

[4] See Le CoinrTe Anal. Franciæ Ecclef. MezsRay, Daniel 
and the other Gallic and German hiſtorians, concerning this important 
event . but particularly Bos8veET Defenſ. declarationis Cleri Gallicaui, 
part I. p 225, Perk. RivaL Diſſerlations Hiftor. et Critique fur divert 
ſujets, Diſſ. ii. p. 70. Diſſ. iii. p. 156. Lond. 1726, in 8vo. HER. de 


Bu nav, Hiſtoria Imperii Germanici, tom. ii. p. 288. This — 
| | e 


* 
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Plemnly confirmed by SrRPHEN II, the ſucceſſor of C = N r. 
I xcHaRY, Who undertook a journey into France, in VUL 
he year 754, in order to follicit aſſiſtance againſt the 
ombards; and who, at the ſame time, dillolved the 
Pbligation of the oath of fidelity and allegiance which 
Prin had ſworn to CHILDERIC, and violated, by his 
Biſurpation, in the year 751. And to render his title to 
Ihe crown as ſacred as poſſible, STEPHEN anointed and 
TFrowned him, with his wife and two ſons, for the ſecond 
ime [ff. 5 „ 
VIII. This compliance of the Roman pontiffs proved The advan- 
in abundant ſource of opulence and credit to there che fee of 
Church, and to its aſpiring miniſters. When that part Fw from 
bf Italy, which was as yet ſubject to the Grecian empire, ment of its 
as involved in confuſion and trouble, by the ſeditions 1 
ind tumults which aroſe from the imperial edicts LJ, France, 
againſt 


dle event is not, indeed, related in the ſame manner by all hiſtorians, and 
tis generally repreſented under the falſeſt colours by thoſe, who, from a 
pirit of blind zeal and exceflive adulation, ſeize every occaſion of exalt- 
ng the dignity and authority of the biſhops of Rome. Such writers 
Alert, that it was by Zacmarr's authority as pontiff, and not, in con- 
equence of his opinion as a caſuiſt or divine, that the crown was taken 
rom the head of Cyitperic, and placed upon that of PEYI. But this 
he French abſolutely and juſtly deny. Had it, however, been ſo, the 
rime of the pontiff would have .been much greater than it was in 
eality. . 

{(r) Prix had been anointed, by the legate Bow ir Ack at Soiſſons, 
don after his election; but thinking that ceremony performed by the 
dope, would recommend him more to the reſpect of his ſubjects, he 
defired that it ſhould be performed anew by STeemen. Perin is 
he firſt French monarch, who received this unction as a ceremony of 
oronation, at leaſt according to the reports of the moſt credible hiſto- 
rians. His predeceſſors were proclaimed by being lifted up on a ſhield, 
and the holy phial of CLovis is now univerſally regarded as fabulous. 

he cuſtom of anointing kings at their coronation was, however, more 
ancient than the time of Pzr1N, and was obſerved long before that 
period both in Scotland and Spain. See Epmund MarTENE, De 
ntig. Eccleſ. Ritib. tom. iii. cap. x. As alſo Bunau, Hiftoria Imperii 

ermanici, tom. it. p. 301. 366.] 

[(s) The author has here in view the edits of LSO Isauricus 
ind ConsTAnNTINE CoprRoNYMUS. The former publiſhed, in the year 
726, a famous edi@ againſt the worſhip of images, which occaſioned 
many conteſts and much diſturbance both in church and ſtate; and 
the latter aſſembled at Conſtantinople, in the year 754, a council of 
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30 The Internal HISTORY Part I 
Cz xr. againſt the erection and worſhip of images; the king : 
VIII. of the Lombards employed the united influence of thei * 
arms and negociations in order to terminate theſe con x5 
teſts. Their ſucceſs, indeed, was only advantageous Ad- 
themſelves; for they managed matters fo as to become 
by degrees, maſters of the Grecian provinces in ral 
which were ſubjec to the Exarch, who reſided at R 
venna. ' Nay, one of theſe monarchs, named Als Tu 
Hus, Carried his views ſtill further. Elated with the 


new acceſſions to his dominions, he meditated the con- a 
queſt of Rome and its territory, and formed the ambi his 
tious project of reducing all Italy under the yoke ot 
the Lombards. The terrified pontiff, STEPHEN II, ad- nel 
dreſſes himſelf to his powerful patron and protector Pr. ey 
PIN, repreſents to him his deplorable condition, and | F 
implores his aſſiſtance. The French monarch embarks A 
with zeal, in the cauſe of the ſuppliant pontiff; croſſes 
the Alps, A. D. 754, with a numerous army; and hav, 
ing defeated A1isTui.PHus, obliged him, by a ſolemn ; 


„ deliver up to the ſee of Rome the exarchate of 
don of Pepin Ravenna, Pentapolis, and all the cities, caſtles, and territo- 


to that ſee. Ties which he had ſeized in the Roman dukedom. It was 
not, however, long before the Lombard prince violated, 
without remorſe, an engagement which he had entered 
into with reluctance. T the year 755 he laid ſiege to 
Rome for the ſecond time, but was again obliged to ſue 
for peace by the victorious arms of Pepin, who return- 
ed into Italy, and forcing the Lombard to execute the 
treaty he had ſo audaciouſly violated, made a new grant 
of the exarchate [i], and of Pentapolis to the Roman you 


338 biſhops, who unanimouſly condemned not only the 2v0rſhip, but al- 
ſo the uſe, of images]. | | 
le See Car. Stooxius, De regno Lalie, lib, iii. p. 202., tom. it. War, 
Opp. Buvau, Hiftoria Imperii Germanici, tom. ii. p. 301. 366. Mu- 
nAfoRI Annali d Ital. tom. iv. p. 310. The real limits of the 
exarchate, granted by PEPrN ro the Roman pontiff, have been much 
controverted among the learned, and have, particularly in our times, Non 
employed the reſearches of ſeveral eminent writers. The biſhops of Wat 
Rome extend the limits of this exarchate as far as they can with any ap- En 
pearance of decency or probability; while their adverſaries are as zea- 
| 1 ; | lous 


Gap. I. of the CHURCH. 


Ind thus was the biſhop of Rome raiſed to the rank of 
temporal prince. 


14 


| 1 


J 


Ind been granted by the French monarch to the ſee of 
one. In this extremity, ApRIAN I, who was pontiff 


I:ein, who, on account of his heroic exploits, was af- 
&Erwards diſtinguiſhed by the name of CHARLEKMAGNE. 


Sith avidity every opportunity of extending his con- 
veſts, and whoſe veneration for the Roman ſee was 


| ried very far, as much from the dictates of policy as 
pperſtition, adopted immediately the cauſe of the trem- 
; ing pontiff. He paſſed the Alps with a formidable army 


D. 774, overturned the empire of the Lombards in 
jaly, which had ſubſiſted above two hundred years, 


us in contracting this famous grant within narrow bounds, See Lup. 


Is alſo his Antiquit. Ital. medii evi, tom. i. p. 64. 68. 986, 987. The 
ne author treats the matter with more circumſpection, tom. v. p. 


ſpection of Pzein's grant of the territory in queſtion. Fox Tanini, 
his Firſt defence of the temporal juriſdiftion of the ſee of Rome over the 
ly of Commacbio, written in Italian, intimates, that this grant is ſtill 
being, and even makes uſe of ſome phraſes that are contained in it 
ee the pages 242 and 346 of that work). This, however, will ſcarce- 
be believed. Were it, indeed, true that ſuch a deed is yet in be- 
g, its being publiſhed to the world would be, undoubtedly, unfavou- 


aſt certain, that in the recent diſpute between the emperor Jos zin and 
e Roman pontiff concerning the city of Commachio; the partiſans. of 
ie latter, though frequently called upon by thoſe of the emperor to 
oduce this grant, refuſed conſtantly to comply with this demand. 
n the other hand it muſt be confeſſed, that BLAN cHINusS, in his Pro- 
om. ad Anaſftafium de vilis pontif. Rom. p. 55. has given us, from a 
arneſian manuſcript, a ſpecimen. of this grant, which ſeems to carry 


ſitneſſes unite in aſſuring us, that the remorſe of a wounded conſci- 
nce was the ſource of Peein's liberality, and that his grant to the 
oman pontiff was the ſuperſtitious remedy by which he hoped to ex- 
ate his enormities, and particularly his horrid perfidy to his maſter 
HILDERIC, eee ae E 


ſent 


r and his ſucceſſors in the apoſtolic ſee of St. PrrRR. Cn n Te 


IN. After the death of PRpix, a new attack was Charle- 


1 ade upon the patrimony of St. PeTeR, by Dips ic * 1 


Ing of the Lombards, who invaded the territories that fee of Ren-. 
that time, fled for ſuccour to CHARLES, the ſon of 


This prince, whoſe enterpriſing genius led him to ſeize. 


vr. MURaTOR, Droits de PEmpire ſur ] Etat Eccleſiaſtigue, cap. i, ii. 


90. This controverſy can only be terminated with facility by an 


ible to the pretenſions and intereſts. of the church of Rome. It is at 


de marks of a remote antiquity. Be that as it may, a multitude of 
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Cz xr. ſent their exiled monarch into France, and proclaimet 8 


VII. himſelf king of the Lombards. Theſe conqueſts offered i t. 


his father to that ſee, but added to them new donatien 


decided with certainty [u]. 


cap. ii. p. 147. ConRiNG1Us, De Imperio Roman. German. cap. vi 


above all, the learned BERRET's excellent treatiſe, intitled, Diſſeriai 


CHARLEMAGNE an occaſion of viſiting Rome, where n 


not only confirmed the grants which had been made bir 


and made to the Roman pontiffs a ceſſion of ſeveral citig 
and provinces in /taly, which had not been contained i 
Peein's grant. What thoſe cities and provinces were 
is a Queition difficult to be reſolved at this period « 
time, as it is perplexed with much obſcurity, from thi 
want of authentic records, by which alone it can be 


X. Bil 


[u] See Car, Stconus, De regno Iialiæ, lib. iii. p. 223. tom. i 
Opp. Bunavu, Hiftoria Imperii Germanici, tom. ii. p. 368. Peri 
de Marca, De concor dia ſacerdotii et imperii, lib. i. cap. xii. p. 6 
Loup. Anton. MukaToRr1 Droits de PEmpire ſur I Etat Ecclefiaſtiqu 


The extent of CHakLEMAGNE's grant to the ſee of Rome is as mud 
diſputed as that of Peein's, between the partiſans of the phpes, an 
thoie of the emperors. They, who. plead the cauſe of the RGman ſe 
maintain, that Corfica, Sardinia, Sicily, the territory of Sabino, thi 
dutchy of Holeto, and ſeveral other places were ſolemnly granted, 
CHARLEMAGNE, to St. PETER and his ſucceſſors. They, on the 
other hand, who aflert the rights of the emperor, diminiſh; as far u 
they can, the munificence of CHARLES, and confine this new gran 
within narrow limits. The reader may conſult upon this ſubject the 
authors of the preſent age, who have publiſhed their opinions concern 
ing the pretenſions of the emperors and the popes to the cities of Con 
machio and Florence, and the dutchies of Parma and Placentia ; bu 


Chorographica de Italia medii evi, f. 33. The ſpirit of party ſeems 
in this controverſy, as in many others, to have blinded the diſputant 
on both - ſides of the queſtion; and this, together with the difficulty d 
avoiding miſtakes upon a point involved in ſuch deep obſcurity, ha 
in many caſes, rendered the truth inviſible to both the contending pat 
ties. With teſpect to the motives that induced CHarLEMAGNE 
make this grant, they are much leſs doubtful than the extent of tht 
grant itſelf. ADrian affirms, that the monarch's view was to 4 


for bis fins by this act of liberality to the church, as we ſee in a 
letter from that pontiff to CHARLEMA CNE, which is publiſhed fi, tl 


MURATOR1's Scriptores rerum Italicar. tom. iii. part. II. p. 265. 4 
of which the following paſſage is remarkable: Venientes ad nos d 
Capua, quam Beato Petro apoſtolorum principi pxo MERC 
« ANIME VEST RR, atque ſempiterna memoria cum cæteris civital 
„ bus obtuliſlis.” It is not indeed unlikely, that CRARLEZM ACN. 


vo : 


Php I... ef . CHURCH, 
X By this act of liberality, which ſeems to carry in C, 


the contradictory characters of policy and imprudence, 


npire ſeemed then to depend (v. He had, no doubt, 


en mediating for a conſiderable time this arduous 


Wrcoject, which his father Perin had probably formed 


efore him; but the circumſtances of the times oblig- 


d him to wait for a favourable occaſion of putting it 


execution. This was offered him in the year 800, 
hen the affairs of the Greeks were reduced to the ut- 


Hoſt extremity after the death of Leo III, and the bar- 


arous murder of his ſon ConsranTine, and while the 

pious IRENE heid the reins of empire. This fa- 
ourable opportunity was ſeized with avidity by 
HARLES, who ſet out for Rome, where he was recciv- 
d with the utmoſt demonſtrations, of zeal by the ſo- 
ereign pontiff x], who had entered into his views, and 
erſuaded the people, elated at this time with high no- 
jons of their independency and eleQive power, to unite 


bo affected that kind of piety which was the charaReriſtic of this 
arbarous age, mentioned this ſuperſtitious motive in the act of ceſſion 


y which he confirmed his donation to the church; but ſuch as are 
cquainted with the character of this prince, and the hiſtory of this 
eriod, will be cautious in attributing. his generoſity to this religious 
inciple alone. His grand motive was, undoubtedly, of an ambitious 
ind; he was obſtinately bent upon adding the weſtern empire to his 
ominions, and the ſucceſs of this grand project depended much upon 

2 Conſent and aſſiſtance of the Roman pontiff, whoſe approbation, 


d that CHARLEMAGNE laviſhed gifts upon the biſhops of Rome, that, 
y their aſſiſtance, he might aſſume, with a certain air of decency, the 
mpire of the .weſt, and confirm his new dominion. in /taly. This 
blicx we haye taken notice of already, and it muſt appear mani- 


He all who view. things with the ſmalleſt degree of impartiality 


0 attention. K ene HY „ | ASL fo». #00 
[2v] CARL ES, in reality, was already emperor of the - weſt, that 
„ the moſt powerful of the European monareba. He wanted, there- 


we, nothing more than the title of emperor, and the ſupreme domi- 


"og in Kone and tx genitbty. both ef which lr GUwniasd by the af. 
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. HARLEMAGNE opened for himſelf a paſſage to the em- ,,. Gs a 


Irre of the weſt, and to the ſupreme dominion, over the to which it 


of Rome and its territory, upon which the weſtern ibu. 


CI 
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Cre nw. their ſuffrages in favour of this prince, and to pre 4 
VIII. claim him emperor of the weſt [II. 4 
Then XI. CHarrLes, upon his elevation to the empire of thi 
and form of WEſt and the government of Rome, ſeems to have reſeriiM 


— fo ed to himſelf only the ſupreme dominion, and the ui 


riſdition, Alienable rights of majeſty, and to have granted to th 
church of Rome a ſubordinate juriſdiction over that gre 
city, and its annexed territory [z]. This grant w 


Ty] See the hiſtorians who have tranſmitted to us accounts of th 
century. and more eſpecially Bunau, Hiſtoria Imperii Romano-Germ 
tom: ii. p. 537. The partiſans of the Roman pontiffs generally mai 

| tain, that Leo Il], by a divine right, veſted in him as biſhop of Ron 

| tranſported the weſtern empire from the Greeks to the Francs, a 
conferred it upon CHARLEMAGNE, the monarch of the latter. Fra 
hence they conclude, that the Roman pontiff, as the vicar of CHR 1s 
is the ſupreme lord of the whole earth, and, in a particular mann 
of the Roman empire The temerity of theſe pretenſions, and th 
abſurdity of this reaſoning, are expoſed with much learning and juz 
ment by the celebrated FreD.. Srannstm, De fifta tranſlatione i 

perii in Carolum M. per Leonem III, tom. ii. Opp. p. 557. 

[] That CHARLEMAONE, in effect, preſerved entire his ſupreme at 
thority oyer the city of Rome and its adjacent territory, gave law to th 
citizens by judges of his own appointment, puniſhed malefactors, e 

joyed the prerogatives and exerciſed all the functions of royalty, ht 
been demonſtrated by ſeveral of the learned in the moſt ample and fat 
ſactory manner, and confirmed by the moſt unexceptionable and at 
thentic teſtimonies. Io be convinced of this, it will be ſufficient to col 
ſult MuraTtort's Droits de PEmpire ſur PEtat Eccleſiaſtigue, cap. vi. | 
77. And, indeed, they muſt have a ſtrange power of reſiſting d 
cleareſt evidence, who are abſurd enough to aſſert, as does Fowr 
iv I, in his treatite, intitled, D»minio della S. Sede ſopra Comacti 
Diff i. c 95, 95. that CHARLES ſuſtained at Rome the character 
the allvocute of the Roman church, and not that of its ſovereign or! 
lord, the dominion of the pontiffs being unlimited and univerſal. On i 
other hand, we muſt acknowledge ingenuouſly that the power of || 
pontiff, both in the city of Rome and its annexed territory, was vel 
great, and that, in ſeveral caſes, he ſeemed to act with a princely 1 
thority. But the extent, and the foundations of that authority, 4 
matters hid in the deepeſt obſcurity, and have thereby given occaſi 
to endleſs diſputes.  'Mor a'Tor maintains, in his work above cite 
p. 102, that the biſnop of 'Kome diſcharged the function of exarch, ( 
- wicar, to the emperor, an opinion whieh CLAMEVr XI. rejected 
Injucious to the papal diguiiy, and which, indeed, does not appear 
have any ſolid foundation. After a careful examination of all the & 
cumſtances that can contribute towards the ſolution of this perplext 


_ 7 Queſtiqn, the moſt probable agzount of the matter ſeems to be ti 
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yndoubtedly ſuggeſted to him by the ambitious pon- CEN r. 
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iff as a matter of ſacred and indiſpenſable obligation, 


Ind many fictitious deeds were probably produced to 
Wake out the pretenſions, and juſtify the claims of the 
Whurch to this high degree of temporal authority and 


Wivil juriſdiction. In order to reconcile the new empe- 
For to this grant, it was, no doubt, alledged, that Con- 


TANTINE the GREAT, his renowned predeceſſor, when 
e removed the ſeat of the empire to Conflantinople, de- 
'vered up Rome, the old metropolis, with its adjacent 
erritories, commonly called the Roman dukedom, to 
de poſleſſed and governed by the church, and that with 


o other reſtriction than that this ſhould be no detri- 
ent to his ſupreme dominion; and it was inſinuated to 


HARLES, that he could not depart from the rule eſta- 
liſhed by that pious emperor, without incurring the 
vrath of God, and the indignation of St. PETER [a]. 

5 1 | XII. 

hat the Roman pontiff poſſeſſed the city of Rome and its territory by 
he ſame right that he held the exarchate of Ravenna ind the other 
ands of which he received the grant from CHarremacne ; that is to 
ay, that he poſſeſſed Rome as a feudal tenure, though charged with 
ſs marks of dependance than othet fiefs generally are, on account of 
he luſtre and dignity of a city which had been fo long the capital of 


be empire. This opinion derives much ſtrength from what we ſhall 


ave occaſion to obſerve ih the following note, and it has the peculiar 


vantage of reconciling: the jarring teſtimonies of ancient writers, and 


be various records of antiquity relating to this point. 
[a] Moſt writers are of opinion that ConsTantTine's pretend- 
d grant was poſterior to this period, and was forged in the 


enth century. It appears to me on the contrary that this fictitious 


rant was in being in the eighth century, and it is extremely 


robable that both ADRIAN and his ſucceſſor Leo III. made 
ſe of it to perſuade CyHArRMEMAGNE to that donation. In fa- 


our of this opinion, we have the unexceptionable teſtimony of ADRIAx 


TWinſelf in his letter to CHRARLEMAC NE, Which is publiſhed in Mug A- 


ox1's Rerum Italicarum Scriptotes, torh. Iii. part II. p. 194, and which 


extremely worthy of an attentive peruſal. In this letter, Ap IAN 
Wthorts CHarLes, before his elevation to the empire, to order the 


iteeltitution of all the grants and donations that had formerly been 
Wade to St. PETER, and to the church of Reme. In this demand alfo 


e diſtinguiſhes, in the plaineſt manner, the donation of ConsTan- 
INE from thoſe of the other princes and emperors, and what is par- 


Icularly remarkable, from the exarchate which was the gift , of Peyein, 


ad even from the additions that CnarLes had already made to his 


thi 
Th 


ither's grant; from whence wy may juſtly conclude, that by the 
a Ca 


donation 
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pontiffs were riſing to the greateſt height by the even 
<ian Which we have now been relating, they received a mo 


ambition of 


pontiffs, and 
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The Internal HISTORY Part I 
XII. While the power and opulence of the Roma 


tifying check in conſequence of a quarrel which brok 
out between thefe haughty pontiffs and the Grecian e 
perors. Lo the Haurian, and his fon ConsTantin 
CoPRONYMUS, incenfed at the zeal which GREGOR VI 
and III diſcovered for the worſhip of images, not on 
confilcated the treaſures and lands which the church 
Rome poſſeſſed in Sicily, Calabria, and Apuhe, but mote 


donation of ConsTanTINE, Aprtan meant the city of Rome and 
annexed territory. He ſpeaks firſt of this grant in the following term 
« Deprecamur veſtram Excellentiam ... pro Dei amore et ip 
« clsvigeri regni celorum ... ut ſecundum promiſſionem quam poll 
« eſtis eidem Dei apoſtolo yxo ANIME vesTREA MERCEDES et labil 
regni veſtri, omnia noſtris temporibus adimplere jubeatis .. . et fia 
* temporibus beati S1LVvesTr1 Romani pontificis, a fanQz recordatio 
« piiſſimo Cos TAN TIN O M. Imperatore, ER EJUS LARGITAT! 
6 (here Cons TAN TIN E's donation is evidently mentioned) ſancta ! 
* catholica et apoſtolica Romana eccleſta elevata atque exaltata eſt, i 
„4 P@TESTATEM in his Heſperiæ partibus LaxG1z1 dignatus eſt: 
„ et in his veſtris felicifſimis temporibus atque noſtris ſanCta I 
« eccleſia germinet . . . et amplius atque amplius exaltata permaneat. 
« quia ecce novus Chriſtianiſſimus Dei gratia Conſtantinus imperit 
„ (here we fee CHanLEes, who at that time was only a king, ſtyl 
t \emperor by the pontiff, and compared with ConsTanTInE)| 
* temporibus ſurrexit, per quem omnia Deus ſanctæ ſuz eccleſiæ 
* largiri dignatus eſt.” So much for that pait of the letter that rela 
to Coxs TAN TIxE's grant: as to the other donations which the poni 
evidently diſtinguiſnes from it, obſerve what follows: Sep 1 

* CUNCTA ALIA quz per diverſos Imperatores, Patricios, etiam 
4. alios Deum timentes, PRO EORUM ANIMA MERCEDE ET VEN 
* DELYCTORUM, in partibus Tuſciz, Spoleto, ſeu Benevento, atc 
« Corſica, ſimul et Pavinenſi patrimonio beato Petro apoſtolo conce 
« ſunt, et per nefandam gentem Longobardorum per annorum ſp: 
« abſtracta et ablata ſunt .veſiris temporibus, reftituantur.” ( 
pontiff intimates further, that all theſe grants were carefully preſerved 
the office of the Lateran, and that he ſends them to CyarLes by 
legates.) * Unde et plures donationes in ſacro noſtroſcrinio Lateran 
“ reconGitas habemus, tamen et pro ſatisfactione Chriſtianiſſimi rey 
« veſtri, per jam fatos viros, ad demonſtrandum eas vobis, dire xim 
et pro hoc petimus eximiam præcellentiam veſtram, ut in integro if 
4 patrimonia Beato PE RO et nobis reſtituere jubeatis. By this it 
-pears, that ConsTANTINE's grant was now in being among the archi 
| | Barge and was ſent 0. 3 with the other dat 
Bons of k princes, whoſe examples were made ule of to er 
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er withdrew the biſhops of theſe countries, and alſa Cs u x. 
We various. provinces and churches of /{\yricum, from II. 
e juriſdiction of the Roman ſee, and ſubjected them to 
e ſpiritual dominion of the biſhop of Conflantinople. 

nd ſo inflexibly were the Grecian emperors bent upon { 
mbling the arrogance of the Roman pontiffs, that na — 
treaties, ſupplications, nor threats could engage them oy 
abandon their purpoſe, or to reſtore this rich and ſig- 
| portion of St. PT ERS patrimony to his greedy ſuc- 
flors [6], It is here that we muſt look for the original 
urce, and the principal cauſe of that vehement conteſt 
tween the Roman pontiff and the biſhop of Cor/ftants- 
ple, which, in the following century, divided the 
reek and Latin churches, and was fo perniciqus to the 
tereſts and advancement of true Chriſtianity. Theſe 
mentable diviſions, which wanted no new incident to 
ment them, were, nevertheleſs, augmented by a con- 
oyerſy which aroſe, in this century, concerning the 


ation of the Holy Spirit, which we ſhall have occaſion "4 

mention more largely in its proper place. But it is oy 

. {Wore than probable, that this controverſy would have N 
en terminated with the utmoſt facility, had not the Wit, 


irits of the contending parties been previouſly exaſpe- 

ted by diſputes founded upon avarice and ambition, 

d carried on, without either moderation or decency 

W the holy patriarchs of Rome and Conſtantinople, in de- 

Mace of their reſpective pretenſions. Sx; 

XIII. The monaſtic diſcipline was extremely relaxed The monaſ- 
this time both in the eaſtern and weſtern provinces, faden 
d, as appears by the concurring teſtimonies of the decay. 
riters of this century, was fallen into a total decay. 

he only monks who eſcaped this general corruption, 

Were they who paſſed their days in the deſarts of Egypt, 

ria, and Mefopotamia, amidſt the aufterities of a 
 Wretched life, and remote from all the comforts of hu- 


an ſociety : yet the merit of having preſerved their 4 

a See Mien. Ia Quien's Oriens Chriftiams, tom. I. Pp. 96. 1 
Nnong the Greek writers alſo Tazorpanes and others acknowledge 1540 
We fad; but they ate not entirely agreed about the reaſons to which it | Wy 


to be attributed. 


> diſcipline 
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lious ambition, by the ſevere laws that were enacted 


length, to no other diſcipline than that of i intemperance, 
voluptuouſneſs, and ſloth [4]. CHARLEMAGNE at. 


 Theoriginof XIV. This univerſal depravity and corruption of the 


the order of 
canons. 


eccleſiaſtics adopted the monaſtic diſcipline and manne 


noble frankneſs and courage concerning the cottuption of the monks and 


The Internal HISTORY part Nc 


diſcipline was ſadly counterbalanced by the groſs igno 
rance, the fanatical madneſs; and the ſordid ſuperſtition 
that reigned among theſe miſerable hermits. Thoſe « 
the monaſtic orders who lived nearer cities and populous ſh 
towns, troubled frequently the public tranquillity by 
the tumults and ſeditions they fomented among the mul. 
titude, ſo that it became neceſſary to check their rebel. 


againſt them by ConsTAanTINE CopRoNYMUs, and other 
emperors. The greateſt part of the weſtern monks fol 
lowed, at this time, the rule of St. Benedict ; though 
there were eyery where convents which adopted the di. 
cipline of other orders [c]. But as they increaſed in 
opulence they loſt ſight of all rules, and ſubmitted at 


tempted, by various edicts, to put a ſtop to this growing 
evil; but his efforts were attended with little ſucceſs ſ⸗ 


monks gave riſe to a new order of prieſts in the wet, 
which was a ſort of a middle order between the monk 
or regulars, and the ſecular clergy. This new ſpecies of 


of life, ſo far as to have their dwelling and their table in 
common, and to aſſemble themſelves at certain hours 
for divine ſervice ; but they entered not into the vous 
which were peculiar to the monks, and they were alſo 
appointed to diſcharge the miniſterial functions in certain 
churches which were committed to their paſtoral di. 
rection. Theſe eccleſiaſtics were at firſt called fratrei 
dominici, but ſoon after received the name of canons [f 


[c] See MaÞP1LLON ref. ad acta Sd. Ord. Benedicti, dæc. i. p. 24. 
and Sæc. iv. part. I. p. 2 
[4] The autbor > A in the preceding note diſcourſes with 4 


its various cauſes, in the fame work, Pref. ad Sæc. iv. part. I. Pp. 04- 
le] See the Capitularia Carolia, publiſhed by Bai,uzivs, tom i. p. 148. 


h 
157. 237. 355. 366. 375. 503. Laws, ſo ſevere, and ſo often repeated, 0p 
ſhew evidently that the corruption of the monks muſt have been truly, 
enormous. 


[/ See Lx les Memoires far | P Hiftoire d duxerre, tom, 1. p. 174 mug 
= The 


the Paris , publiſhed i in 1743, i in 4 
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opinion deſtitute of truth [g]. For though before this 
time there were in Italy, Africu, and other provinces, 
convents of eccleſiaſtics, who lived after the manner of 
the canons [þ]; yet CHRoDEGaNnous, who, towards the 


the cuſtom of ſinging hymns and anthems to God, at 


alſo, by his example, excited the Francs, the Italians, 
and the Germans to diſtinguiſh themſelves by their zeal 
in favour of the canons, to erect monaſteries for them, 
and to introduce their rule into their reſpective coun- 


pontiffs endeavour to render dubious the ſupremacy of 
the Latin monarchs over the church, yet this ſupremacy 
s too manifeſt to be diſputed by ſuch as have conſidered 


[ g] See, for an account of COD EOANOHUs, tbe Hifleire Lilleraire 
ela France, tom. iv. p. 128. CaEMET, Hiſtoire de Lorraine, tom i. p. 
513. Acta Sandor. tom. i. Martii, p. 452. The rule which he preſ- 
| aided. to his canons, may be ſeen in ER Colxrz's Annales Francor. 
Lig. tom v. 44 A. 7575 F 35.3 as allo in the Concilia Labbei, tom. 
"WF vii. 1444. He is not, however, the author of the rule which is pub- 
led in his name, in the Spicilegium Veier. Scriptor. tom. i. p. 565. 
| MLongveyaL, in bis Hiſtaire de Þ Egliſe Gallicane, tom. iv. p. 435. 

has given a neat and elegant abridgement of the rule of CHRROD E- 

ZVV)... ͤ mat Votrcierth ts 

l] See Lud. Ant. Musk rox. Antiq. alicor. medii evi, tom. v. 
p. 185; as alſo Lup. TnhoMASSIN. Diſciplina Eccleſiæ Vet. et Now, 
part. i. lib. iii. The deſign of this inſtitution was truly excellent. The 
authors of it juſtly ſhocked at the vicious manners of a licentious clergy, 
hoped that this new inſtituiion would have a tendency to prevent the 
ö cegularicies of that arder,. by delivering them from the cares, anxie- 
ties, and occupations of this preſent life. But the event has ſhewn how 
much theſe pious hopes have been diſappointed, 


C 4 e the 


The common opinion attributes the inſtitution of this Cu r. 
Y order to CHRopEGanGus. biſhop of Metz : nor is this VIII. 


— — 


middle of this century, ſubjected: to this rule the clergy 
of Metz, not only added to their religious ceremonies. 


certain hours, and probably a variety of other rites, but 


XV. The ſupreme dominion over the church and its The autho- 
poſſeſſions was veſted, in the emperors. and kings, both g 
in the eaſtern and the weſtern world. The ſovereignty t 
of the Grecian emperors, in this reſpect, has never been odiaate to, 
conteſted ; and though the partiſans. of the Roman chat of the 


emperor 82 
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The Internal HISTORY 
Cx x r. the matter attentively [i], and it is acknowledged by 


Part II. 


the wiſeſt and moſt candid writers even of the Romiſh 
communion. ADRIAN I, in a council of biſhops aſſem- 
bled at Rome, conferred upon CHARLEMAGNE, and his 
ſucceſſors, the right of election to the ſee of Rome [k]; 
and though neither CHARLEMAGNE, nor his fon Lew 18, 
were willing to exerciſe: this power in all its extent, by 
naming and creating the pontiff upon every vacaticy, 
yet they reſerved the right of approving and confirming 
the perſon that was elected to that high dignity by the 
prieſts and people: nor was the conſecration of the 
elected pontiff of the leaſt validity, unleſs performed in 
preſence of the emperor's ambaſſadors IJ. The Roman 


pontiffs obeyed the laws of the emperors, received their 


Judicial deciſions, as of indiſpenſable obligation, .and 


_ executed them with the utmoſt punctuality and ſubmil- 


Hon [m]. The kings of the Francs appointed extraor- 


dinary judges, whom they called envoys to inſpect into 


the lives and manners of the clergy ſuperior and inferior, 


| ſellions, Srcept ſuch as, by the, pure Fayour of the ſu- 


to take cognizance of their conteſts,” to terminate their 
diſputes, to enaCt laws concerning the public worſhip, 
and to puniſh the crimes of the ſacred order, as well as 
thoſe of the other citizens [x]. All churches alſo, and 
monaſteries, were obliged to pay to the public treaſury 
a tribute proportjoned to their reſpective lands and poſ- 


ti 


ri) Fors an accurate account of the e of the Greeian emperors in 


religious matters, we refer the reader to Le Vue, Wee ah end 


nus, tom. i. p. 136. | 


[k] This A# is mbudivned by Aran It 3 by 
Yvo and Ghafiang) we has been the "Rv of a multitude of 


treatiſes. 7:70" 2 3 

LJ. See vines, 8 in „ e 1 Muſe lane 
tom. ii. p. 9 Mun renn Droits de Þ 1 ao Etat Ecclefaſtrque, 
p. 87. 

125 This bas bebe uniply demonſirated by Baron vs, in his Prof: 
ad Capitularia Regum Prancorum, G 21, ' 


L] See MorartoOrY Antig. Halic. medii ei, tor: i. Diff. ix. b. 470 


Franc. de Rove De os 73 en 1 x. p. 44. cap. vill P. 
118 134. 168. 195. 
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preme powers, were graciouſly exempted from this ge-C n. 


neral tax ol. Vin. 
XVI. It is true, indeed, that the Latin emperors did qa 


not aſſume to themſelves the adminiſtration of the within nar- 
church, or the - cognizance and deciſion of controverſies bits 
that were purely of a religious nature, . They acknow- 

ldged, on the contrary, that theſe matters belonged to 

the tribunal of the Roman pontiff and of the eccleſial- 

tical councils [p]. But this juriſdiction of the pontiff 

was confined within narrow limits; he could decide 
nothing by his ſole authority, but was obliged to con- | 
vene a council when any religious differences were to | on 
be terminated by an authoritative judgment. Nor did 9 
the provinces, when any controverly aroſe, wait for the Wit 
deciſion of the biſhop of Rome; but aſſembled, by their 79 
own 3 their ack was Foun in which the 


R 22 


cerning the uſe and — of i images. It is further to 

be obſerved, that the power of convening councils, and 

the right of preſiding in them, were the prerogative of 

the emperors and ſovereign princes, in whoſe dominions 

theſe aſſemblies were held ; and: that no decrees of any | 
council obtajned the force of laws, until they were ap- i 
proved and confirmed by the ſupreme magiſtrate [q]. . 


le] See MuzaTorr Antiq, leal. medi ævi, tom. i. Di. xvii. p. 
926. See alſo the collection of the various pieces that were publiſhed 
on occaſion of the diſpute between Lewis XV. and his clergy, relating 
to the immunities of that Order in Frauce. Theſe pieces were printed at 
the Hague in the year 1751, in ſeven volumes 8vo, under the following 
title: Ecrits pour et contre les immunitts pretendues par le Clergi de France. 

15 See the Diſſertation of CyHarLeMacnE, De imaginibus, lib. i. 
cap. iv. p. 48. edit. Heumann. 

7] All this is fully and admirably demonſtrated by BaLuzius, in 

bis preface to the Capitularia, or laws of the kings of the Francs, and 
is alſo amply illuſtrated i in that work. See allo « BasNAGE, Hi * | 1h; 
4 Egliſe, tom. i. 2 270. I Wh 16. 
Thus 
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Grecian and 


be Internal HISTORY Part IT, 
Thus was the ſpiritual authority of Rome wiſely boun- 
ded by the civil power; but its ambitious pontiffs, 
fretted under the imperial curb, and eager to break looſe 
their bonds, left no means unemployed for that pur- 
pole. Nay, they formed projects which ſeemed leſs the 
effects of ambition than of frenzy ; for they claimed a 
ſupreme dominion, not only over the church, but alfo 
over kings themſelves, and pretended to reduce the 
whole univerſe under their. ghoſtly juriſdiction. How- 
ever extravagant theſe pretenſions were, they were fol. 
lowed by the moſt vigorous efforts, and the wars and 
tumults that aroſe in the following century, contributed 


. LO 0 


much to render theſe efforts ſucceſsful. 


XVII. If we turn our eyes towards the writers of this 


| . eaſtern wris century, we ſhall find very few that ſtand diſtinguiſhed 


ters. 


paital points of the Chriſtian doctrine. 


Du Pix, tom. i. p. 270. 


in the liſts of fame, either on account of erudition or 
genius. Among the Greeks, the following only ſeem 
JJ Ol tt Br ROT 57.5 
GEeRMANus, biſhop of Conſtantinople, the greateſt 
part of whoſe high renown was due to his violent zeal 
for image-worſhip [r]. eee OLI 
Cosmas, biſhop of Jeruſalem, who acquired ſome re- 
putation by his Lyric vein, conſecrated to the ſervice 
of religion, and employed in compoſing hymns for pub- 
lic and private devotion. VVV 
Grox cg SYNCELLUS and THEOPHANES, who are 
not the leaſt conſiderable among the writers of the 
Byzantine hiſtory, though they be in all reſpects 
infinitely below the ancient Greek and Latin Hiſtori- 
ans. 8 
Fut the writer, who ſurpaſſed all his contemporaries 
among the Greeks and Orientals, was Jon] Dama- 
SCENUS, a man of genius and eloquence, who, in a va- 
riety of productions fyll of erudition, explained the 
Peripatetic philoſophy, and illuſtrated the main and ca- 
It muſt, howe- 
ver, be acknowledged, that the eminent talents of this 


(r} See Rich. SIMON, ce ae la Biblintheque Ecclefraftique de M. 
— great 


l 
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great man were tainted with that fordid ſuperſtition, C n x x. 
and that exceſſive veneration for the ancient fathers, VIII. 
that were the reigning defects of the age he lived in, 
not to mention his wretched method of explaining the 
doctrines of the goſpel according to the principles of the 
Ariſtotelian philoſophy [s]. | 

XVIII. The firſt place among the Latin writers is gern add 
due to CHARLEMAGNE, Whoſe love of letters was one Lata wri- © 
of the bright ornaments of his imperial dignity, The ©* 
laws which are known by the title of Capitularia, with 
ſeveral Epiſtles, and a Book concerning images, are attri- 
buted to this prince; though it ſeems highly probable, 
that the moſt of theſe compoſitions were drawn up by 
other pens [z]. as „„ 

After this learned prince, we may juſtly place vene- 
rable Ber, ſo called from his illuſtrious virtues [a]; 
ALcvin [w], the preceptor of CHARLEMAGNE ; PAULI- 
us of Aquileia [x] who were all diſtinguiſned by their 
laborious application, and their zeal for the ad- 
vancement of learning and ſcience, and who treated the 
various branches of literature, that wère known in this. 


century,. in ſuch a manner as to convince us, that it 


was the infelicity of the times, rather than the want of 
genius, that hindered them from ariſing to higher de- 
grees of perfection than what they attained to. Add to 
theſe Bon irACE, of whom we have already ſpoken; 


[5] BavLE Diction. tom. ii. p. 950; as alſo the account of the writ- 
ings of Joun DaMasCEnvus, which is publiſhed in LER Quien's editi- 
on of his works, and was compoſed by Leo ALLaTivus. | 
[t] See Jo. A. FaBRICII Bibliotbeca medii evi Lat. tom. i. p. 936. 
Hiſtoire Litteraire dt France, tom. iv. p. 378. | 
ua] See the Acta Sanforum, tom. i. April. p 866. Gen. Dictionary, 
at the article of Bede: A liſt of the writings of this venerable Briton, 
compoſed by himſelf, is publiſhed by MuRaToRi, in his Antig. Italic. 
medii æ wii, tom. iii. p. B25, © 1 ; | 
[ww] Hit. Litter. * France, tom. iv. p. 295. Gen. Dictionaty, at 
the article AL ui x. CaTELINOT, who has diſcovered the treatiſe f 
ALcuix, De Proceſſione Spiritus S. which has never been publiſhed, is 
preparing an edition of all the works of that learned writer, See the 
Hift. Litteraire de la France, tom. viii. Pref. p. 10. 1 
[x] See Hift. Litieraire, &c. tom. iv. p. 286. Ada Sand. tom. i, 
Januar. p. 713. | | 1 
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Cz nr. EciNARD, the celebrated author of the Life of Charle- 


Part Il. 


magne, and other n Paul, the deacon, who 

erable and laſting reputation by his 
Hiſtory of the Lombards, his Book of Homilies, and his 
, Dallas labours; AmBRosE AuUTHPERT, Who 
wrote a commentary on the Revelations; and TREODUI- 
PHUS biſhop of Orteans; and thus we ſhall have a com- 
pleat liſt of all the writers who acquired any degree of 


eſteem in this century, by their literary productions, ei- 


ther ſacred or profane. 


CHAP. III. 
Concerning the dofirine of the Chriftian church in this 
: | I  » ON 
The Chriſ. I. 7 H E fundamental doctrines of Chriſtianity were, 
1 as yet, reſpected and preſerved in the theologi- 
rupted, cal writings both of the Greeks and Latins, as ſeems cvi- 


dent from the diſcourſe of Joh Dam asctnvus, concer- 


ning the orthodox faith, and the confeſſion of faith which 


was drawn up by CHaRLEMacnt[ y]. The pure 


ſeed of celeſtial truth was, however, choaked by 2 
monſtrous and incredible quantity of noxious weeds, 
The rational ſimplicity of the Chriſtian worſhip was cor- 
rupted by an idolatrous veneration for images, and o- 
ther ſuperſtitious inventions, and the ſacred flame of di- 
vine charity was extinguiſhed by the violent contentions 
and animofities, 4 the progreſs of theſe ſuperſtiti- 
ons occafioned in the church. All acknowledged the 
efficacy of our Savioyr's merits : and yet all, one way 
or other, lahoured, in effect, to diminiſh the perſuaſi- 


[y } See the treatiſe of this prince, Concerning images, book III. p- 
259. ed. Heumanni, Of the Greek writers, the reader may conſult 
Mien. SyncErLLUs, his Confeſſion of faith, publiſhed by MonTravu- 
cov, in his Bibliotheca Coifliniana, p. 90; and among the Latins, An 
ex paſitiun of the principal doctrine of the Chriſtian religion, compoſed by 
BenepicT, abbot of Aniane, and publiſhed by Baz uz Ius, in his Miſ⸗ 
cellanea, tom. v. p. 56; as alſo the Creed of Lee III, publiſhed in 
the ſame work, tem. vii, p. 18. e * 

; 0 
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on of this efficacy in the minds of men, by teaching that C 2 N T. 
Chriſtians might appeaſe an offended deity by voluntary VIII. 
acts of mortification, or by gifts and oblations laviſhed © 
upon the church, and by exhorting ſuch as were deſi- 
rous of ſalvation to place their confidence in the works 
and merits of the ſaints. Were we to enlarge upon all 
the abſurdities and ſuperſtitions which were invented to 
flatter the paſſions of the miſguided multitude, and to 
increaſe, at the expence of reaſon and Chriſtianity, the 
opulence and authority of a licentious clergy ; ſuch an 
immenſe quantity of odions materials would ſwell this 
work to an enormous ſize. 5 
II. The piety in vogue during this and ſome ſuc The piety 1 
ceeding ages conſiſted in building, and embelliſhing 3 WH. 
churches and chapels, in endowing monaſteries, ereCt- 5,208 
ing baſilics, hunting after the relicks of ſaints and qar- 
tyrs, and treating them with an exceſſive and ablurd 
veneration, in procuring the interceſſion of the ſaints by 
rich oblations or ſuperſtitious rites, in worſhipping ima- N 
ges, in pilgrimages to thoſe places which were eſteemed 1 
holy, and chiefly to Pale/ftine, and ſuch like abſurd and l 
extravagant practices and inſtitutions. The pious , 
Chriſtian, and the profligate tranſgreſſor, ſhewed equal ee 
zeal in the performance of theſe ſuperſtitious ſervices, 
which were looked upon as of the higheſt efficacy in or- 
der to the attainment of eternal ſalvation; they were 
performed by the latter as an expiation for their crimes, is 
and a mean of appealing an offended deity ; and by YR] 
the former with a view to obtain, from above, the | 1 
good things of this life, and an eaſy and commodious, 1 
paſſage to life eternal. The true and genuine religion 
of Jesus, if we except a few of its doctrines contained 
in the Creed, was utterly unknown in this century, not 


1 0 
only to the multitude in general, but alſo to the doc- | "F100 
tors of the firſt rank and eminence in the church, and 1 
the conſequences of this corrupt ignorance were fatal __ 
to the intereſts of virtue. All orders of men, regardleſs 5 £14 
of the obligations of morality, of the duties of the goſ- | 


pel, and of the culture and improvement of their minds, 
ruſhed headlong with a perfect ſecurity into all — - 
pes armor 5 — wicked- 
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46 The Internal HISTORY Part it 
Cz nr: wickedneſs, from the deluſive hopes, that by the inter- 
ceſſion and prayers of the ſaints, and the credit of the 
prieſts at the throne of God, they would eafily obtain 
the remiſſion of their enormities, and render the deity 
propitious. This diſmal account of the religion and 
morals of the eighth century, is confirmed by the una- 
nimous teſtimony of all the hiſtorians who have written 
eoncerning that period,  _ a” oi nl 

III. The Greeks were of opinion, that the holy ſcrip- 
tures had been ſucceſsfully interpreted and explained by 
the ancient commentators, and therefore imagined, that 
they rendered a moſt important fervice to the ſtudents 
in divinity, when, without either judgment or choice, 
they extracted and compiled from the works of thek 
admired ſages their explanatory obſervations on the ſa- 
ered writings, The commentary of JohN DAMASCE- 

Nu, upon the epiſtles of St. Pxur, which was taken 
from the writings of CH VYSOS TOM, is alone ſufficient 
to ſerve as a proof of the little diſcernment with which 
theſe compilations were generally made.  _ 
The Latin expoſitors may be divided into two claſſes, 
according to the different nature of their productions 
In the firſt, we place thoſe writers who, after the ex- 
ample of the Greeks, employed their labour in eollect- 
ing into one body the interpretations and commentaries 
of the ancients. BDE diſtinguiſhed himſelf among the 


Exegetical 
or explanato- 
ry theology. 


expoſitors of this claſs by his explication of the epiſtles 


of St. Paul, drawn from the writings of Aud usr Id and 
others [z]. Still more eſtimable are the writers of the 
ſecond claſs, who made uſe of their own penetration 
and ſagacity in inveſtigating the ſenſe of the holy ſcrip- 


tures, ſuch as ALcuin, AMBROSE AUTHPERT, the ex- 


poſitors of the Revelations, nay and Bp alſo, who be- 
longs, in reality, to both claſſes. It muſt, however 


be acknowledged, that all theſe commentators were 


Is; See, for an account of the commentaries of BDE, Ri cn. Simon 
Critique de la Bibliotb. Ecclefiaſi. de M. Du Pix, tom. i. p. 280. Se 
alſo Be D Explicatio Geneſeos ex patribus in MaxTENE's Tbeſaur. Anec 
dat. tom. v. p. 111, 116. 140. and his interpretation of Habakiut 


ibid. p. 295. . 
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Chap. Ill. of the CHURCH, 


deſtitute of the qualities that are eſſential to the facred C = » v. 

critic ; for we find them in their explications neglecting VII. 

entireiy the natural ſenſe of the words of ſcripture, and 

running blind-fold after a certain hidden and myſtical 

meaning, which, to uſe their jargon, they uſually di- 

vide into allegorical, anagogical, and tropolegical [a] ; 

and thus delivering their own raſh fictions and crude 

fancies, as the true and genuine ſentiments of the ſacred 

writers. Of this we are ſurniſhed with many examples 

in ALCUIN's commentary on St. Jobn; Be DzE's allegorical 

dluftrations of the books of Samuel; and CHARLE- 1 

MAGNE'S book concerning images, in which various ij 

paſſages of the holy ſcriptures are occaſionally explained 

according to the taſte of the times [5]. 
IV. The veneration of CHARLEMAONE for the ſa- Churle- 

cred writings was carried to ſuch an exceſſive length perth — 

[c], as to perſuade that monarch, that they contained of the ferip 

the latent ſeeds and principles of all arts and ſcien ces: 

an opinion, no doubt, which he early imbibed from the 

leſſons of his preceptor ALcvin, and the other divines 

who frequented his court [4d]. Hence the zeal with 

which that prince excited and encouraged the more 

learned among the clergy, to direct their pious labours 

towards the illuſtration of the holy ſcriptures. Several 

laws which he publiſhed to encourage this ſpecies of 

learning are yet extant, as alſo various monuments of 

bis deep ſollicitude about the advancement and propa- 

pation of Chriſtian knowledge e]. And leſt the faults vil 

that were to. be found in ſeveral places of the Latin 1 

tranſlation of the ſcriptures ſhould prove an obſtacle to 41 

the execution and accompliſnment of his pious views, 

he employed ALcvin in correcting theſe errors, and is #1 

aid, in the laſt years of his life, to Aye [pens a vom” [ Jen 


"T8 See 8 1 nb. 4. p. 1 38. WH: 
[5] See the ſame imperial author, book I. p. 84. 91. 123. 127 . 131. ; If Eg 
133. 136. 138. 145. 160. 164. 165. &c. NY 
[c] Id. De Imaginibus, lib. i. p. 231. 236, 5 41 


[d] Jo. Frxicx1uvs De Canone Scripture Sacre, p. 184. 
le] Bazontus Aunal. ad, A. bpecrxxviII. n. xxvit. 10 A. Fa- 
dict us Biblioth. Lat. medii ævii, tom. i. p. 950. Jac. Uss AI us, 
BDe [acris et ſeripiurit vernacul. p. 110. 
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48 The External HISTORY Part ll. 
C2 nt. derable part of his time in the fame learned and pious 
VIII. work [F J. It is alſo to his encouragement and diree- 
tion, that ſome writers attribute the firſt German tranſ. 
lation of the ſaered writings, though others contend, 
that this honour is due to his fon and ſueceſſor LE WI, 
ſurnamed the Megs. 175 
Mies in. V. This zeal and induſtry of the emperor contributed, 
aim. by owt no doubt, to rouze frotn their floth a lazy and ignorant 
of teens Clergy, and to raiſe up a ſpirit of application to literary 
of that em. purſuits. We cannot, hewever, help obſerving, that 
reo. this laborious prince imprudently eſtabliſhed certain 
cuſtorns, and confirmed others, which had a manifeſt 
tendency to defeat, in a great meaſure, his laudable 

deſigns of promoting Chriſtian knowledge: He confir- 

med the practice already in uſe, of reading and explain. 

ing to the people, in the public afſemblies, certain por: 

tions only of the ſcriptures ; and reduced the different 
methods of worſhip followed in different churches into 

one fixed rule, which was to be obferved with the moſt 

perfect uniformity in all[g]. Perſuaded alſo that fey 


[] J. A. Fase Bibl. Lat. medii ævi, tom. i. p. 950. Uss: 
als, De ſacris et ſcripturis vernacul. p. 11i0ĩ05̃̃ 
[g] They who imagine that the portions of ſcripture which are fi 
explained, every year, to Chriſtians in their religious afſemblies, were 
ſelected for that purpoſe by the order of CHaxLeMacGNe, are undoubt 
edly miſtaken ; fince it is manifeſt, that in the preceding ages there 
were certain portions of ſcripture. ſet apart for each day of worſhip it 
the greateſt F of the Latin churches. See Jo. HEN R. Thame 
Schediaſma de origine et dignitate pericoparum que Evangelia et Epiſto 
wulgo'wecantur. See allo J. Franc. BupDer Thgoge ad Theologiam 
tom. ü. p. 1640. It - muſt, however, be confeſſed, that CHARALIE 
 MAGNE introduced ſome new regulations into this part of divine ſervice 
for wheteas, before his time, the Latin churches differed from eact 
other in ſeveral circumſtances of the public worſhip, and particularly it 
this, that the ſame portions of ſcripture were not read and explained it 
them all, he publiſhed a folemn edict, commanding all the religious al 


ſemblies within bis territoties to conform themſelves'to ehe rule of worſ 93. 
Veiſſent 


ſhip and divine ſervice eſtabliſned in the church! of Rome. With reſpel 
to the portions of ſcriptutè, which weicall- the 257/Hes and goſpels, an 
which, from the time 'of *Cannremacue' downto us, continue xo 
_uſedindivine-worſhip,' it i rtainithat they were read in the church 
Keme ſo xarly as the ſixh century. It is alſo certaly; that this princ 
iii REBELS I IIYS 33144530), hate 
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Hap. II. "of the CHURCH. 


poſpel; he ordered Paul Deacon, and ALCUIN to 
ompile, from the ancient doctors of the church, Hhomilies, 
or diſcourſes upon the epiſtles and goſpels, which a 
ſtupid and ignorant ſet of prieſts were to commit to 
memory, and recite to the people. This gave riſe to 
that famous collection, which went by the title of the 


hmiliarium of Charlemagne h], and which being followed 


as a model. by many productions of the ſame kind com- 
zoſed by private perſons from a principle of pious zeal, 
ontributed much to nouriſh the indolence, and to per- 
jeruate the ignorance of a worthleſs clergy [iJ. The 
zeal and activity of this great prince did not ſtop here; 


a3 extremely careful in reforming the ſervice of the Latin churches, 
ind appointed the form of worſhip uſed at Rome to be obſerved in them 


lifferent epiſtles and goſpels from thoſe which are uſed by us and the other 
eſtern churches, who were commanded by CHarRLEMAGNE to imitate 
he Roman ſervice. The church of Corbetta is an example of this, as 
nay be ſeen in MuxaTorr's Antig. Ital. tom. iv. p. $36; and alſo the 
hurch of Milan, which follows the rite of St. Au RKOSE. If any are 
lefirous to know what epri/tles and goſpels were uſed by the Francs and 
ther weſtern churches before the time of CHARLEMA CGN E, they have 
Inly to conſult the Calendars publiſhed by MART ENR, in his Theſaur, 
om. v. p. 66. the Diſcourſes of BDE, publiſhed in the ſame work, tom. 
p. 339. and MayiltLon, De Antiqua Liturgia Gallicana ; to all 
| go may be added PerraT, Antiquites de lu Chapelle du Roi de France, 
ess. «ape 


e LE x's Selecta Litteraria, p. 252. 

[i] ALAN, . abbbtof Farfa in Italy, wrote in this century an enormous 
ok of Flomilies, the Preface to which is publiſhed by BERNARD 
+z1uUs, in the Theſaur. Anecdot; tom vi. part. I. p. 83. In the fol- 
owing age ſeveral works under the ſame title were compoſed by learned 
nen; one by Haemo, of Halbe: ſtadt. which is ſtill extant 3 another 
y Rananus Maunvs, at the requeſt of the emperor LoTHaire ; and 
third by He r1 cus, mentioned by Pezi us in the work above quoted, 
.93. All "theſe were wrote in Latin. The famous OTT PRI D, of 


eutonic language; fot an account of this work, which was written it 


m. ii. cap. v. p. 49. 


of the clergy were capable of explaining with perſpi-C N x. 
uity and judgment the portions of ſcripture, which VIII. 
are diſtinguiſhed in the ritual by the name of epiſtle and 


Il, Hence the churches, which did not adopt the Roman ritual, have 


See, for an account of this book of  Homilies, the learned 


erſſenbourg, was the firſt who compoſed a Book of Homilies in the | 
be ninth century, ſee LAM BEC I vs, De Bibliotbeca V. indobon, Auguſta, 
Vor. II. D for 
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VIII. work [F J. It is alſo to his encouragement and diree- 
tion, that ſome writers attribute the firſt German tranſ. 
lation of the facred writings, though others contend, 
that this honour is due to his ſon and ſucceſſor Lewis, 
furnamed the Meek. TOE 
V. This zeal and induſtry of the emperor contributed, 
no doubt, to rouze from their floth a lazy and ignorant 


Miſſes its 
aim, by ſome 
imprudent 


appointwents Clergy, and to raiſe up a ſpir it of application to literar 


2 Lang ee purſuits. We cannot, hewever, help obſerving, that 


this laborious prince imprudently eſtabliſhed certain 
cuſtoms, and confirmed others, which had a manifeſt 
tendency to defeat, in a great meaſure; his laudable 
deſigns of promoting Chriſtian knowledge. He confit. 
med the practice already in uſe, of reading and explain. 
ing to the people, in the public aſſemblies, certain por- 
tions only of the ſcriptures , and reduced the different 
methods of worſhip followed in different churches into 
one fixed rule, which was to be obferved with the moſt 
perfect uniformity in all gl. Perſuaded alſo that fey 


1714. A. Faszien Bib, Lat. medii ævi, tom. i. p. 950. Uszr- 


alus, De ſacris et ſcripturis vernacul. p. 110. 


[g] They who imagine that the portions of ſcripture which are il 


explained, every year, to Chriſtians in their religious aſſemblies, were 
ſelected for that purpoſe by the order of CHARLEMACGNE, are undoubt 
edly miſtaken z fince it is manifeſt, that in the preceding ages there 
were certain portions of ſcripture ſet apart for each day of worſhip ic 
the greateſt part of the Latin churches, See Jo. Hexnx. Trane 
Schediaſma de origine et dignitate pericoparum que Evangelia et Epifto 
vulgo vocantur. See alſo J. Franc. BupDer Tfagoge ad Theotogiam 
tom. i. p. 1640. It muſt, however, be confeſſed, that Cxarie 
MAGNE Introduced ſome new regulations into this part of divine ſervice 
for whereas, before his time, the Latin churches differed from eact 
other in ſeveral circumſtances of the public worſhip, and particularly it 
this, that the ſame portions of ſcripture were not read and explained i 
them all, he publiſhed 'a folemn edi, commanding all the religious a 


femblies within his ſterritoties to conform themſel ves to the rule of wor 
ſhip and divine ſervice eſtabliſhed in the church of: Rome. With reſpe; 


to the portions of ſcriptutè, which weicall the epi/iles and goſpels, an 
which, from the time of CHAREMHA ONE down to us, continue to 


uſed in divine vor ſhip, it i certain that they were read in the church q. 


Nome ſo 48rly as the ſixth century. It is alſo certaln, that this prine 
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49 


of the clergy were capable of explaining with perſpi-C s N x. 


uity and judgment the portions of ſcripture, which VIII. 


are diſtinguiſhed in the ritual by the name of epiſtle and 
goſpel, he ordered Pavut Deacon, and ALcuix to 
ompile, from the ancient doctors of the church, homilies, 
or diſcourſes upon the epiſtles and goſpels, which a 
ſtupid and ignorant ſet of prieſts were to commit to 
memory, and recite to the people. This gave riſe to 
that famous collection, which went by the title of the 


as a model. by many productions of the ſame kind com- 
joſed by private perſons from a principle of pious zeal, 
ontributed much to nouriſh the indolence, and to per- 
jeruate the ignorance of a worthleſs clergy [i]. The 
zeal and activity of this great prince did not ſtop here; 


as extremely careful in reforming the ſervice of the Latin churches, 
ind appointed the form of worſhip uſed at Rome to be obſerved in them 
l. Hence the churches, which did not adopt the Roman ritual, have 
lifferent epiſtles and goſpels from thoſe which are uſed by us and the other 
eſtern churches, who were commanded by CHarRLEMAGNE to imitate 
he Roman ſervice. The church of Corbetta is an example of this, as 
nay be ſeen in MurxaTorr's Antig. Ital. tom. iv. p. $36; and alſo the 
hurch of Milan, which follows the rite of St. AMBRoss. If any are 
fefirous to know what epiſtles and goſpels were uſed by the Francs and 
ther weſtern churches before the time of CHARLEMA ONE, they have 
only to conſult the Calendars publiſhed by MaRT ENR, in his Theſaur, 
om. v. p. 66. the Diſcourſes of BDE, publiſhed in the fame work, /om. 
p. 339. and MapilLon, De Antigua Liturgia Gallicana ; to all 
| gl may be added PRYRAT, Antiquites de lu Chapelle du Roi de France, 
0 6 7 | 4 g ; 

See, for an account of this book of Homilies, the learned 
e8LEN's Selecta Litteraria, p. 252. 

[i] ALAN, abbbtof Farfa in Italy, wrote in this century an enormous 
Bok of Hoemilies, the Preface to which is publiſhed by BERNARD 
ezz1Us, in the Theſaur. Anecdot; tom vi. part. I. p. 83. In the fol- 
owing age ſeveral works under the ſame title were compoſed by learned 
nen; one by HacGmo, of Halbes ftadt, which is ſtill extant ; another 
yRananus Maunus, at the requett of the emperor LoTHaire ; and 
third by Hegi cus, mentioned by PEZz I us in the work above quoted, 


eiſſenbouwrg, was the firſt who compoſed a Book f Homilies in the 


am. ji. cap. v. p. 49. 


Vor. II. D for 


homiliarium of Charlemagne (b], and which being followed 


93. All "theſe were wrote in Latin. The famous OrTTRI D, of 


eutonic language; fot an account of this work, which was written il 
be ninth century, ſee LamBeci us, De Bibliotheca Vindobon. Auguſta, 


10 


diadetiic 
theology. 
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Cx nr. for he ordered the lives of the principal ſaints, to be dil 
written in a moderate volume, of which copies were dif- of 


peried throughout his dominions, that the people might led 
have in the dead, examples of piety and virtue, which wh 
were no Where to be found among the living. All theſe cen 
projects and deſigns were certainly formed and executed for 
with upright and pious intentions, and, conſidering the infa 
ſtate of things in this century, were, in ſeveral reſpects, bey 


both uſctul and neceſſary ; they, however, contrary to ſear 


the emperor's intention, contributed, undoubtedly, to wer 


in this century, by the ſynod of Ratiſbon, and the councils of Francfort 


encourage the pricſts in their criminal ſloth, and their N whe 


ſhameful neglect of the ſtudy of the ſcriptures. For ſh imp 


the greateſt pant of them employed their time and labour tile 
only upon thoſe parts of the ſacred writings, which the as it 
emperor had appointed to be read in the churches and Hofer 
explained to the people; and never attempted to exer-· ¶ horr 
ciſe their capacities upon the reſt of the divine word. 
The greateſt part of the clergy allo, inſtead of compo- 

ſing themſelves the diſcourſes they recited in public, f 
confined themſelves to their books of homilies, that was over 
publiſhed by the authority of their ſovereign, and thus bnce 
ler their talents lie uncultivated and unemployed. 


The gate of VI. None of the Latins carried their theological en-MWhave 


terprizes ſo far as to give a complete, connected, andef an 
accurate ſyſtem of the various doctrines of Chriſtianity, Q uncti 
It would be abſurd to comprehend under this title theſ ef ne 
various diſcourles concerning the perſon and nature dilated 
CurisT, which were deſigned to refute the errors off ned b 
FELIX X] and ELipanD, or to combat the opinions, the pr 
which were now ſpread abroad concerning the origin oH 
th- Holy Ghoſt [II, and ſeveral other points; finceſſſapret 
theſe diſcourſes afford no proots either of preciſion off. teac 


I The doctrine taught by FrLIx, biſhop of Urgella, and his dil 
ciple ELIYAND, archbiſhop of To'edo, was, that Jegus CHRIST wi 
the ſon of God not by nature, but by adoption This doctrine was all 
intimately connected with the Neſtorian hypotheſis, and was condemned 


and E. ioul.] | 

([) the error now publiſhed relating to the Holy Ghoft was, that! 

proceeded from the father o»/y, and not from the father and the ſon] 
| diligence 


Chap. III. of the CHURCH. 


of the divines of this age were totally employed in col- 
lecting the opinions and authorities of the fathers, by 
whom are meant the theological writers of the firſt ſix 


for theſe doctors, that they regarded their dictates as 


ſearches. The Iriſh or Hibernians, who in this century 


were known by the name of Scots, were the only divines 


who refuſed to diſhonour their reaſon by ſubmitting it 
implicitly to the dictates of authority. Naturally ſub- 
tile and ſagacious, they applied their philoſophy, ſuch 
as it was, to the illuſtration of the truths and doctrines 
of religion; a method which was almoſt generally ab- 
horred and exploded in all other nations []. 


an] That the Hibernians, who were called Scots in this century, were 
lovers of learning, and diſtinguiſhed themſelves, in thoſe times of igno- 
rance, by the culture of the ſciences beyond all the other European 
nations, travelling through the. moſt diftant lands both with a view to 
improve and to Communicate their knowledge, is a fact with which L 


have long been acquainted, as we ſee them, in the moſt authentic records 


of antiquity, diſcharging, with the higheſt reputation and applauſe, the 
function of doctors in France, Germany, and /taly, both during this and 
the following century. But that thete Hibernians were the firſt teachers 
of the ſcholaſtic theology in Europe, and ſo early as the eighth century illuſ- 
trated/ the doctrines of religion by the principles of philoſophy, | lear- 
ned but lately from the teftimony of BENEDIC T, abbot of Aniane, in 
the province of Languedoc, who lived in this period, and ſome of whoſe 
productions are publiſhed by BAL uzius, in the fifth volume of his 
Miſceflanea. This learned abbot, in his Letter to Guarnanius, p. 54. 
Fexprefſes bimſelf thus: Apud modernos ſcholaſticos (i. e. public 
teachers, or ſchool-maſters) maxime apud Scoros eſt ſyllogiſmus 
deluſionis, ut dicant, Trinitatem, licut perſonarum, ita eſſe ſubſtan- 
KY tiarum ;” (by this it appears, that the Iriſh divines made uſe of a 
Neertain ſyllogiſm, which BexnepicT calls dei, i. e. fallacious and 
Jophiſtical, to demonſtrate that the perſons in the God- head were ſubſlan- 
ese a capiious ſollygiſm this, as we may fee trom what follows, and 
uſo every way proper to throw the ignorant into the greateſt perplexity) 
* quatinus fi adſenſerit illectus auditor, Trinitatem eſſe trium ſubſtan- 


| 
| 


y perſonarum denegator culpetur.” It was with this miſerable piece of 

; ſophiſtry, that theſe ſubtile divines puzzled and tormented their diſciples 

| D 2 | | and 
0 


diligence in their authors. The labours and induſtry C ENT. 


y a % 2 


centuries; and fo blind and ſervile was their veneration 


infallible, and their writings as the boundaries of truth, | 
beyond which reaſon was not permitted to puſh its re- 


The 


" tiarum Deum, trium derogetur cultor Deorum : fi autem abnyerit, 


Cent. 
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The Greeks were not ſo deſtitute of ſyſtematical 
divines as the Latins. Joux DAMAScENUSͤ compoſed a 
complete body of the Chriſtian doctrine in a ſcientifical 
method, under the title of Four Books concerning the 
Orthodox Faith. The two kinds of Theology, which the 
Latins termed ſcholaſtic and didactic, were united in this 
laborious performance, in which the author not only 
explains the doctrines he delivers by fubtile and pro- 
found reaſoning, but alſo confirms his explications by 

the authority of the ancient doctors. This book was re- 
ceived among the Greeks with the higheſt applauſe, and 
was ſo exceſſively admired, that at length it came to be 
acknowledged among that people as the only rule of 
divine truth. Many, however, complain of this ap 
plauded writer, as having conſulted more, in his theo- 
logical ſyſtem, the conjectures of human reaſon, and 
the opinions of the ancients, than the genuine dictates of 
the ſacred oracles, and of having, in conſequence of 
this method, deviated from the true ſource and the eſ- 
ſential principles of theology In]l. To the work of 
DAM Asczxus now mentioned we may add his Sacred 
Parallels, in which he has collected, with uncommon 
care and induſtry, the opinions of the ancient doctors 
concerning the various points of the Chriſtian religion. 


and hearers, accuſing thoſe of Tritheiſm, who admitted their argument, 
and caſting the reproach of Sabellianiſm upon thoſe who rejected it. 
For thus they reaſoned, or rather quibbled ; * You muſt either affirm 
„ or deny that the Three Perſons in the Deity are Three Subſtances. 
« }f you affirm it, you are undoubtedly a Trithezte, and worſhip Three 
« Gods : if you deny it, this denial implies that they are not three diſtin 
« perſons, and thus you fall into Sabellianiſm. BRE DIe condemns 
this Hibernian ſubtility, and ſeverely animadverts upon the introduction 
of it into theology; he alſo recommends in its place that amiable fimpli- 
city that is ſo conformable to the nature and genius of the goſpel: Sed 
« hæc de fide (ſays he) et omnis callidatis verſutia fimplicitate fidet 
4 catholicz eſt puritate vitanda, non captioſa interjectione linguarum, 
% ſcæva impactione inter polanda. From hence it appears, that the 
philoſophical or ſcholaſtic theology among the Latins is of more ancient 
date than is commonly imagined. . 
[a-] Jo. HENR. Hor TIER. Bibloithecar. Quadripart. lib. iii. cap. 
it. $ 3. p. 372. Mr. CMN ITIUs, De uſu et utilitate Locor. 
Commun. p. 26. . 15 JE. 

— We 


Chap. III. of the CHURCH. _=—_ 
We may, therefore, look upon this writer as the CEM r. 


THoMas and LomBaRD of the Greeks, VIII. 
VII. None of the moral writers of this century at- . 


tempted forming a complete ſyſtem of the duties and ten 

virtues of the Chriſtian life. Joan, ſurnamed Ca A PA- 

THIUS, a Greek writer, compoſed ſome exbortatory diſ- 

courſes, in which there are ſcarcely any marks of judg- 

ment or genius. Among the monaſtic orders nothing 

was reliſned, but the enthuſiaſtic ſtrains of the Myſtics, 

and the doctrines of Dioxvsios the Areopagite, their 

pretended chief, whoſe ſuppoſititious writings were in- 

terpreted and explained by Joh AN NES DaRENns1s out of 

complaiſance to the monks o]. The Latin writers con- 

fined their labours in morahty to ſome general precepts 

concerning virtue and vice, that ſeemed rather deſtined 

to regulate the external actions of Chriſtians, than to 

purify their inward principles, or to fix duty upon its 

proper foundations. Their precepts alſo, ſuch as they 

were, and their manner of explaining them, had now 

imbibed a ſtrong tincture of the Peripatetic philoſophy, 

as appears from certain treatiſes of BDE, aud the treatiſe 

of ALCUIN, concerning virtue and vice[p]. That the 

people, however, might be animated to the purſuit of 

virtue by the commanding power of example, Bepe, 

FLox us, ALcUin, MarCELLINUs, AMBROSE, AUTH= 

PERT, and others employed their pious induſtry in wri- 

ting the lives of ſuch as had been eminent for their piety, 

and worthy deeds. ES os | 
VIII. The controverſies, that turned upon the main Controver- | 

and eſſential points of religion were, during this century, ** 

few in number, and ſcarcely any of them managed with 

El tolerable ſagacity or judgment. The greateſt part of 

the Greeks were involved in the diſpute concerning 

Images, in which their reaſonings were utterly deſtitute 

of preciſion and perſpicuity; while the Latins employed 

their chief zeal and induſtry in confuting and extirpa- 


de] Jos. Sion Ass Mal Bib ab. Oriental. Vatican. tom. ©, 

Pp. 129. FEAT. bY | 
57 This treatiſe is extant in the works of Arcuin, publiſhed by 

Y QuerCETANUS, tom. ii. p. 1218, | 
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Cer. ting the doctrine of ELie ano concerning the perſon of | 
VII. CartsT. Ju Damasctnus expoſed the errors of all 


the different ſects in a ſhort, but uſeful and intereſting, 
treatiſe ; he alſo attacked the Manichæans and Neſto- 
rians with a particular vehemence, and even went ſo far 
in his polemic labours as to combat the erroneous 
doctrine of the Saracens. In theſe compoſitions we 
find ſeveral proofs of ſubtilty and genius, but very little 
of that clearneſs and ſimplicity that conſtitute the chief 
merit of polemic writings. The Jews were left almoſt 
unmoleſted, as the Chriſtians were ſufficiently employed 

by the controverſies that had ariſen among themlelves : 
ANASTAS1us, abbot of Paleſtine, made, however, 
eee to ſubdue the infidelity of that obſtinate 

eople 

The origin IX. Of all the controverſies which agitated and per- 
+ ation plexed the Chriſtian church during this century, that 
ning te Which aroſe concerning the worſhip of images in Greece, 
— of and was carried from thence into both the eaſtern and 
yVegſtern provinces, was the moſt unhappy and pernicious 
in its conſequences. The firſt ſparks of this terrible 
flame, that had like to have proved fatal both to the in- 
tereſts of religion and government, had already ap- 
peared under the reign of Pa1iLipeicus BARDANES, 
who was created emperor of the Greeks a little after 
the commencement of this century. This prince, with 
me conſent of Joh patriarch of Conſtantinople, ordered 
a picture, which repreſented the ſixth general council, 
to be pulled down from its place in the church of o. 
Sophia, A. D. 712; becauſe this council had | con- 
demned the Monothelites, whoſe cauſe the emperor 
eſpouſed with the greateſt ardor and vehemence. Nor 
did BarLanes ſtop here; but ſent immediately an 
order to Rome to remove all images of that nature from 
the churches and other places of worſhip. His orders, 
however, were far from being received with ſubmiſſion 


imag 


or producing their deſigned effect; on the contrary,ſſ at th 


ConsTanTINE, the Roman pontiff, not only rejected 
by a formal proteſt, the imperial edict, but, reſolvec 


to d erpteſ his contempt of it by his actions as 2 
1 


to be 
but: 
them 
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his words; he ordered fix pictures, repreſenting the Curt. 
ſix general councils, to be placed in the porch of Sr. VIII. 
Feter's church; and, that no act of rebellion or arro- 
gance might be left unemployed, he aſſembled a coun- 
cil at Rome, in which he cauſed the emperor himſelf to 
be condemned as an apoſtate from the true religion. 
& Theſe firſt tumults were quelled by a revolution, which, 
the year following, deprived Ba«bants of the impe- 
rial throne [q]. VF 
EX. The diſpute, however, broke out with redoubled its procrers 
fury under Lxo the Iſaurian, a prince of the greateſt under Leo 
| reſolution and intrepidity, and the new tumults it ex- Mmm ' 
cited were both violent and durable. Luo, unable to = 
bear any longer the exceſſive height to which the wel 
| Greeks carried their ſuperſtitious attachment to the 1 
worſhip of images, and the ſharp railleries and ſerious 
reproaches, which this idolatrous ſervice drew upon the 

Chriſtians from the Jews and Saracens, determined, by : 

the moſt vigourous proceedings, to root out at once 

this growing evil. For this purpoſe he iſſued out an 

edict, A. D. 726, by which it was ordered, not only Ts 

that the worſhip of images ſhould be abrogated and re- 19H 

linquiſhed, but alſo that all the images, except that of 1 0 
CayrIsT's crucifixion, ſhould be removed out of the 

churches [r]. In this proceeding the emperor acted 

more from the impulſe of his natural character, which 


[9] See FaeD. SpANHEZMII Hiftoria imaginum reſtituta, which is 11 
publiſhed in the ſecond volume of his works, and alſo printed apart. i 
MaimsouRe's Hiſtory of this controverſy, which is full of the moſt N 
abſurd and malignant fictions. MuraTori Annali d Italia, tom. iv. p. 5 
221. | WY 

[ſr) In this account of the imperial edit, Dr. Mos HEIM follows 
the opinions of Baxonius, FLEuxy, and LE Sueur. Others affirm, 
with more probability, that this famous edict did not enjoin the pul- 
ling down images every where and cafting them out of the churches, | i! 
but only prohibited the paying to them any kind of adoration or wor- " i 
ſhip. It would ſeem as if Leo was not, at firſt, averſe to the ule of bolt 
images, as ornaments, or even as helps. to devotion and memory; for _- 
at the ſame time that he forbid them to be worſhipped, he ordered them I 
to be placed higher in the churches, ſay ſome, to avoid this adoration 44 4M 
but afterwa.'ds finding that they were the occaſion of idolatry, he had 1 
them remov d from the churches and broken.] | 13 
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Part Il. 
C x n r. was warm and vehement, than from the dictates ol 
VIII. prudence, which avoids principitancy where preju- || 
dices are to be combated, and deſtroys and mines in- 


veterate ſuperſtitions rather by flow and imperceptible {iv: 


attacks, than by open and violent aſſaults. The im- 
perial edict produced ſuch effects, as might have been 


expected from the frantic enthuſiaſm of a ſuperſtitious i 


people A civil war broke out in the iſlands of the Ar. 
chipelago, ravaged a part of 55 and afterwards reach- 
ed Italy. The people, partly from their own ignorance, 
but principally in conſequence of the perfidious ſuggel- 
tions of the prieſts and monks, who had artfully ren- 
dered the worſhip of images a ſource of opulence to 
their churches and cloiſters, were led to regard the em- 
peror as an apoſtate, and hence they conſidered them- 
ſelves as freed from their oath of allegiance, and from 
all the obligations that attach ſubjects to their lawful ſo- 
vereign. : 
The contefts XI. The Roman pontiffs Ga EC ORV I and II were the 
between te authors and ring: leaders of theſe civil commotions and 
images, who inſurrections in Tahy. The former, upon the emperor's 
yere called refuſing to revoke his edict againſt images, declared 
and their op- him, without heſitation, unworthy of the name and 


poſers, who privileges of a Chriſtian, and thus excluded him from 
Icons lee. the communion of the church; and no ſooner was this 


formidable ſentence made public, than the Romans, 
and other Italian provinces, that were ſubject to the 
Grecian empire, violated their allegiance, and riſing in 
arms either maſſacred or baniſhed all the emperor's 
deputies and officers. Le exaſperated by thele inſo- 
Tent proceedings, reſolved to chaſtiſe the Italian re- 
bels, and to make the haughty pontiff feel, in a par- 
ticular manner, the effects of his reſentment ; but he 
failed in the attempt. Doubly irritated by this diſap- 
pointment, he vented his fury againſt images, and their 
worſhippers, in the year 73o, in a much more terrible 
manner than he had hitherto done; for, in a council 
aſſe mbled at Conſtantinople, he degraded from his office 


GrRMANus, the biſhop of that imperial city, who was 


2 patron of images, put Ax as r xs ius in his place, or- 
hs dered 
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Pered all the images to be publicly burnt, and inflicted a CN r. 
Fariety of ſevere puniſhments upon ſuch as were attach- VIII. 
ed to that idolatrous worſhip. Theſe rigorous meaſures 
divided the Chriſtian church into two violent factions, 

vhoſe conteſts were carried on with ungovernable rage, 

End produced nothing but mutual inveCtives, crimes, 

and aſſaſſinations. Of theſe factions the one adopted the 
adoration and worſhip of images, and were on that ac- 

count called Iconoduli or [conolatre; while the other 
maintained that ſuch worſhip was unlawful, and that 
nothing was more worthy of the zeal of Chriſtians tan I 

to demoliſh and deſtroy thoſe ſtatues and pictures, that - 2, 
were the occaſions and objects of this groſs idolatry, T 
and hence they were diſtinguiſhed by the titles of Icono- 1 
machi and Iconoclaſtæ. The furious zeal, which G« x- of 
oon v II had ſhewn in the defending the odious ſuper- 

ſtition of image-worſhip, was not only imitated, but 

even ſurpaſſed by his ſucceſſor, who was the III pontiff vs 
of that time; and though, at this diſtance of time, we 5 
are not acquainted with all the criminal circumſtances | 
that attended the intemperate zeal of theſe inſolent pre- 

lates, yet we know with the utmoſt certainty, that it 

was owing to their extravagant attachment to image- 

worſhip that the Italian provinces were torn from the 

Grecian empire ſy], 4 XII. 


[s] The Greek writers tell us, that both the GxECORIES, carried 
their inſolence ſo far as to excommunicate Leo and his ſon ConsTan- 
TINE, to diſſolve the obligation of the oath of allegiance, which the 3.0 
people of Italy had taken to thoſe princes, and to prohibit their paying of 
tribute to them, or ſhewing them any marks of ſubmiſſion and obedi- | 
ence. Theſe facts are alſo acknowledged by many of the partiſans of |. 
the Roman pontiffs, ſuch as Baxontvs, SiGconivs De Regno Italiæ, 9 
and their numerous followers. On the other hand, ſome learned wri- 
ters, particularly among the French, alleviate conſiderably the crime 
of the GaeGortes, and poſitively deny that they either excom- 
municated the emperors abovementioned, or called off the people from 
their duty and allegiance. See Lavxotus, Epiftelar. lib. vii. Ep. vii. 0 14 
p. 456. tom. v. Opp. part. II. NaTaLt. ALEXANDER, Select. Hiſtor. 1 

Lecleſia l. Capit. Sc. viii. Diſſert. i. p. 456. PE TR. de MARCA, Con- i 
Wl cordia Sacerdotii et Imperii, lib. ii. cap. xi. BossueT, Defenſ. Decla- x7 1 

W rationis Cleri Gallic, de poteflate Eccleſ. part. I. lib. vi. cap. xii. p. 197. 

Giannont, Hiftoire Civile de Naples, tom. i. p. 400. All theſe found 

Y their opinions, concerning the conduct ofthe GS 60s, chiefly _ | 
: the 
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Centr. XII. ConsTaNnTiNg, to whom the furious tribe ff ; 


VIII. the image-worſhippers had given by way of derifion the me 


exe name of Cor RON VMs [7], ſucceeded his father Leo Hu 

Their pro- : a - On. 

ereſs under the empire A. D. 741, and, animated with an equi 

Conſtantive zeal and ardour againſt the new idolatry, employed au 

Copronymus,, . . . . . bY, i he © - D'Y 
his influence in extirpating and aboliſhing the worſhiy 
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of images, in oppoſition to the vigorous efforts of the 
Roman pontiffs, and the ſuperſtitious monks. Hy 
manner of proceeding was attended with greater marks 
of equity and moderation, than had appeared in the 
meaſures purſued by Leo; for, knowing the reſped 
which the Greeks had for the deciſions of general coun. 
cils, whoſe authority they conſidered. as ſupreme and 
unlimited in religious matters, he aſſembled at Conſtan. 
tinople, A. D. 754, a council compoſed of the eaſtern 
biſhops, in order to have this important queſtion exa- 
mined with the utmoſt care, and decided with wiſdom, 
ſeconded by a juſt and lawful authority. This aſſem. 
bly, which the Greeks, regard as the ſeventh oecumeni. 
cal council, gave judgment, as was the cuſtom of thoſe 
times, in favour of the opinion embraced by the em- 
peror, and ſolemnly condemned the worſhip and alſo 
the uſe of images u]. But this deciſion was not ſufficient 
to vanquiſh the blind obſtinacy of ſuperſtition ; many 
adhered ſtill to their 1dolatrous worſhip, and none made 


the authority of the Latin writers, ſuch as Ax as T As Ius, Paur Dea 
CON, and others, who ſeem to have known nothing of that audacious 
inſolence, with which theſe pontiffs are ſaid to have oppoſed the em. 
perors, and even repreſent them as having given ſeyeral marks 0 
their ſubmiſſion and obedience to the imperial authority. Such are the 
_ Contrary accounts of the Greek and Latin writers; and the moſt pru 
dent uſe we can make of them is, to ſuſpend our judgment with re 
ſpect to a matter, which the obſcurity that covers the hiſtory of thi 
period, renders it impoſſible to clear up. All that we can know wit 
. Certainty is, that the zeal of the two pontiffs abovementianed for the 
worſhip of images, furniſhed to the people of {;aly the occaſion of fal- 
ling from their allegiance to the Grecian emperors. 1 
[(:) This nick name was given to Co Ns TAN TIXE, from his haviag 
defiled the ſacred font at his baptiſm.] 3 
[(s) The authority of this council is not acknowledged by the Ro- 
man catholics, no more than the obligation of the ſecond commande 
which they have prudently ſtruck out of the decalogue.] 2g 


42 more 
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more turbulent reſiſtance to the wiſe decree of this CE M x. 
Eouncil than the monks, who ſtill continued to excite VIII. 
$0:1.00t 0s in the ſtate, and to blow the flames of ſe- —— 

Qitioa and rebellion among the people. Their malig- 
ity was, however, chaſtiſed by ConsTanTint, who, 
filled with a juſt indigna ion at their ſeditious practices, 
puniſhed ſeveral of them in an exemplary manner, and 

dy new laws ſet bounds to the violence of the mona- 

ic rage. Leo IV, who, after the death of Cos r AN- 
rINe, Was declared emperor A. D. 775, adopted the 
ſentiments of his father and grandfather, and purſued 
the meaſures which they had concerted for the extirpa- 
tion of idolatry out of the Chriſtian church ; for having 
perceived that the worſhippers of images could not be 
engaged by mild and gentle proceedings to abandon 
this ſuperſtitious practice, he had recourſe to the 
coercive influence of penal laws, 

XIIt. A cup of poiſon, adminiſtred by the 1 impious Under Irene. 
counſel of a perfidious ſpouſe, deprived Leo IV of his * 
life A. D. 980, and rendered the idolatrous cauſe of Þ 
images triumphant. The profligate Irene, after having Eb! 
thus accompliſhed the death of her huſband, held the 15 
teins of empire during the minority of her ſon Con- Wing | 
STANTINE; and, to eſtabliſh her authority on more ſo- 
lid foundations, entered into an alliance with Abr1aN, 
biſhop of Rome, A. D. 786; ſummoned a council at 
Nice in Bithynia, which is known by the title of the 
ſecond Nicene council. In this aſſembly the imperial 
laws. concerning the new idolatry. were abrogated, the 
decrees of the council of Gnflantinople reverſed, the "BEL. 
worſhip of images and of the croſs reſtored, and ſevere „ 0 
vhaſhineny denbunced againſt ſuch as maintained that ee 
God was the only object of religious adoration. It is 
impoſſible to imagine any thing more ridiculous and 
trifling than the arguments, upon which the biſhops, aſ- hy 44 
ſembled 1 in this council, founded their decrees Ci. The | WE! 


Le . Cu 1 11 us, Examen Cencilii Trideviits, part. iv. 
loc. ii. cap. v. p. 52. LENPANT, Preſervatif. contre la Reunidn avec te 
lege 4 1 Tow; part. lit. letter xvii. p- 446. | 
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Ce n r. authority, however, of theſe decrees was held ſacred byik thc 
VII. the Romans, and the Greeks conſidered in the light d dgl. 
parricides and traitors all ſuch as refuſed to ſubmit He 
them. The other enormities of the flagitious Iren Wis Al 
and her deſerved fate, cannot, with propriety, be treat Wort 
ed of here. 
THIRD XIV. In theſe violent conteſts, the moſt of the La. 
tins, ſuch as the Britons, Germans, and Gauls, ſeemed 
to ſteer a middle way between the oppoſite tenets « 
the contending parties. They were of opinion that 
images might be lawfully preſerved, and even place em 
in the churches, but, at the ſame time, they looked up- 
on all worſhip of them as highly injurious and offen- 
ſive to the ſupreme being [x]. Such, particularly, were 
the ſentiments of CHaRLEMAGNE, who diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf in this important controverſy. By the advice 
of the French biſhops, who were no friends to the ſecond 
council of Nice, he ordered ſome learned and judicious ce 
divine to compole Four Books concerning images, whichroce 
he ſent, in the year 790, to ADpklan, the Roman pon- he C 
tiff, with a view to engage him to withdraw his appro- ly. 
bation of the decrees of that council. In this perfor er pl 
mance the reaſons alledged by the Nicene biſhops tos 
Juſtify the worſhip of images, are refuted with great. L 
accuracy and ſpirit [y]. They were not, however, left 1 

* | 5 

Ig 
che! 
O. 
hic 
upte 
ling 
ane 
ree 


[x] The averſion the Britons had to the worſhip of images may be 
feen in SPELMAN ad Concilia Magne Britannie, tom. i. p. 73. 
] The books of CHarLEMAGNE concerning Images, which deſerve 
an attentive peruſal, are yet extant; and when they were become ex- 
tremely ſcarce, were republiſhed at Hanover in 8voin 1731, by thece- 
Jebrated CuRISsTO HER. AuG. HEZUMAN, who' enriched this edition 
with a learned Preface. Theſe books are adorned with the venerable 
name of CHARLEMAGNE ; but it is eaſy to perceive that they are the 
roduQtion of a ſcholaſtic divine, and not of an emperor. Several 
| er men have conjectured, that CHARLEM ANR compoſed theſe 
books with the aſſiſtance of his preceptor Al cuix; fee HZUNMANNI 
Pref. p. 51. and Bunau Hiſtoria Imperii German. tom. i. p. 490. 
This conjecture, though far from being contemptible, cannot be ad. 
mitted without heſitation 3 ſince ALcvin was in England when theſe 
books were compoſed. We learn from the hiſtory of his life, that be 
went into England A. D. 789, and did not return from thence before 
792. | 5 og RE 


. withor. 
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Pithout defence; Ab RIAN, who was afraid of acknow- CE NT. 
Edging even an emperor for his maſter, compoſed an VIII. 
Inſwer to the Four Books mentioned above, but neither — 
bis arguments, nor his authority, were ſufficient to ſup- 
port the ſuperſtition he endeavoured to maintain; for, 
In the year 794, CHARLEMAGNE aſſembled, at Franc- 
rt on the Maine, a council of three hundred biſhops, 
Wn order to re-examine this tmportant queſtion, in which 
he opinion contained in the Four Books was ſolemnly 
onfirmed, and the worſhip of images unanimouflyl.con- 
lemned [z]. From hence we may conclude, that in 
his century the Latins deemed it neither impious, nor 
nlawful, to diſſent from the opinion of the Roman 
ontiff, and even to charge that prelate with error. 
XV. While the controverſy concerning images WAS The contro 
it its height, a new conteſt aroſe among the Latins and . about 
reeks about the ſource from whence the Holy Ghoſt N 
roceeded. The Latins affirmed, that this divine ſpirit Holy Ghoſt 
roceeded from the father and the ſon; the Greeks on 
he contrary, aſſerted, that it proceeded from the father 
nly. The origin of this controverſy is covered with 
derplexity and doubt. It is, however, certain, that it 
as agitated in the council of Gentilli, near Paris, 
\. D. 76), in preſence of the emperor's legates [a], 
nd from this we may conclude, with a high degree 
of probability, that it aroſe in Greece at that time when 
he conteſt about images was carried with the greateſt 
ehemence. In this controverſy the Latins alledged, in 
avour of their opinion, the creed of Conſtantinople, 
hich the Spaniards and French had ſucceſhvely cor- 
upted (upon what occaſion 1s not well known) by ad- 
ling the words filioque in that part of it which con- 
ained the doctrine concerning the Holy Ghoſt, The- 
reeks, on the other hand, made loud complaints of 


[z] This event is treated with a degree of candour not more lauda- 
le, than ſurprizing, by MaBiLLoN, in Pref. ad Sæculum iv. Actorum 

. Ord. Beneaict. part. V. See alſo Jo. GEORG. Dorscuevs, Col- 
u. ad Concilium Francofordienſe, Argentor. 1649. in 4to. 

la] See Lx CoixTEH Annales Ecclef. Francernm, tom. v. p. 698. 
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hap 
this criminal attempt of the Latins to corrupt by I hore 
manifeſt interpolation a creed, which ſerved as a rule nd 1 
doctrine ſor the church univerſal; and declared this at gevo 
tempt impudent and ſacrilegious. Thus the diſputzſ nen, 
changed at length its object, and was transferred fron heir 
the matter to the interpolat ed word above-mentioned [b]:MWhe ] 
in the following century it was carried on with ſtiHnd i 


8 


greater vehemence, and added new fuel to the diſſen her 


Cerernonies 
multiplied, 


ſions which already portended a ſchiſm between ther ſe 


eaſtern and weſtern churches [c]. | licit 
5 fo f 
. itio 


aſſe 

concerning the rites and ceremonies uſed in the church du. ge 
| ring this century, - Wuth' 
his f 

HE religion of this century conſiſted almoſtMuper 
entirely in a motley round of external rites and hrit 
ceremonies, We are not, therefore, to wonder thahnne 
tes 

7 Learned men generally i imagine that this controverſy began a- figur 
bout the word firiaque, which ſome of the Latins had added to the 


Creed that had been drawn up by the council of Conſtantinop.e, and Il. 
that from the word the diſpute proceeded to the dodrine itielt ; 1 ent 
MaB1LLON, Add. Sandor. Ord. Bened. Sec. iv. part. I. Pref. p. lay; 
who is followed by many in this opinion. But this opinion is .* he v 
ly erroneous. The doctrine was the firſt ſubject of controverſy, which hat 


afterwards extended to the word fil:oque, confidered by the Greeks as 
a manifeſt interpolation. Among other proofs of this, the council of as hi 
Gentilli thews evidently, that the doctrine concerning the Holy Spirit ducit 
had been, for a conſiderable time, the ſubject of controverſy, whenShihjt 
the diſpute aroſe about the word now mentioned. Pact, in his Criti-1 y th 
ca in Baronium, tom. iii. p. 323. is of opinion, that this controverly 7 l 
had boch its date and its occaſion from the diſpute concerning images: As 
for when the Latins treated the Greeks as heretics, on account of iheirfMeral 
oppoſition to image-worſhip, the Greeks, in their turn, charged the | 
Latins allo with herely, on account of their maintaining that the Holy [( 
Ghoti proceeded trom the father and the ſon. The learned critic has, 
howeve, advanced this opinion without ſufficieat proof, and we mult 
the.cfore conſider it as no more than a probable conjecture. 

6] Sce PiTHoEL Hit. controv. de proceſſione Spiritus S. at the end o 
b » Codex Canon, Ecclej, Roman. p. 355. Le Quigex, Or ien (hi iſtian 
tom. ii p. 354. Ger. J. e - De 70 Symbolis, Dif. ii. p. 2 
C5, d above all, ]», Geoke. WaLCHtUs, Hiftor, controv. de 2 le 
ceſſton 5 iu, &. pubiilhed i iu 8vo at 4 in 1751. 
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More zeal and diligence were employed in multiplying C2 xv. 
Ind regulating theſe outward. marks of a ſuperſtitious VILE 


_— 


Jevotion, than in correcting the vices and follies of” 


Hen, in enlightening their underſtandings and forming 
their hearts. The adminiſtration of the ſacrament of 


the Lord's ſupper, which was deemed the moſt ſolemn 


Ind important branch of divine worſhip, was now every 
yhere embelliſhed, vr rather deformed, with a variety 
f ſenſeleſs fopperies, which deſtroyed the beautiful ſim- 
licity of that affecting and falutary inſtitution, We 
ſo find manifeſt traces in this century of that ſuper- 
ſtitious cuſtom of celebrating what were called ſolitary 
aſſes ld], though it be difficult to decide whether they 
ere inſtituted by a public law, or introduced by the 
zuthority of private perſons le]. Be that as it may, 
his ſingle cuſtom is ſufficient to give us an idea of the 
uperſtition and darkneſs that ſat brooding over the 
hriſtian church in this ignorant age, and renders it 
unneceſſary to enter into a further detail of the abſurd 
tes with which a deſigning prieſthood continued to diſ- 
figure the religion of Jesus. . 


CE 


II. CHARLEMAGNE ſeemed diſpoſed to ſtem this tor- Charte- 
Went of ſuperſtition, which gathered force from day to mgne's 


zeal for the 


Way ; for not to mention the zeal with which he oppoſed rites of the 


he worſhip of images, there are other circumſtances 
hat bear teſtimony to his intentions in this matter, ſuch 
as his preventing the multiplication of feſtivals, by re- 
ducing them to a fixed and limited number, his pro- 
ibiting the ceremony of conſecrating the church- bells 
Wy the rite of holy aſperſion, and other eccleſiaſtical 
aws of his enacting, which redound to his honour. Se- 
eral circumſtances, however, concurred to render his 


[(4) Solitary or private maſſes were thoſe that were celebrated by the 
prieſt alone in behalf of ſouls detained in purgatory, as well as upon 
ome other particular occaſions. Theſe maſſes were prohibited by the 
Is of the church, but they were a rich ſource of profit to the 
dergy. They were condemned by the canons of a ſynod aſſembled at 
Mente under CHARLEMAGNE, as Criminal innovations, and as the fruits 
of avarice and ſloth. js | | 

le! See CHaRLEMaGne's book concerning Images, p. 2453 as allo 
GzoRGe CALIxrus, De Miſis Solitariis, F 12. 
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Cx r. deſigns abortive, and to blaſt the ſucceſs of his worthy 
VIII. purpoſes, and none more than his exceſſive attachment 
— to the Roman pontiffs, who were the patrons and pro- 
tectors of thoſe who exerted themſelves in the cauſe of Þ anc 
ceremonies. This vehement paſſion for the lordly pon- N of 
tiff was inherited by the great prince, of whom we ate adi 
now ſpeaking, from his father Pzp1n, who had already tip! 
commanded the manner of ſinging, and the kind of MW I 
church-muſic in uſe at Rome to be obſerved every where W ted 
in all Chriſtian churches. It was in conformity with his ma 
example, and in compliance with the repeated and im- ¶ true 
portunate ſollicitation of the pontiff ADRIAN, that ¶ eon 
CHARLEMAGNE laboured to bring all the Latin churches one 
to follow, as their model the church of Rome, not ¶ thy 
only in the article now mentioned, but alſo in the ¶ pro. 
whole form of their worſhip, in every circumſtance of Wreſic 
their religious ſervice [f]. Several churches however, ſWhlin 
among which thoſe of Milan and Corbetta, diſtinguiſh-Wrac 
ed themſelves eminently, abſolutely rejected this propo- AER 
ſal, and could neither be brought by perſuaſion nor vio-ſthe | 
| tence to change their uſual method of worſhip. Write: 
CHAP. VF. 
Concerning the divifions and hereſies that troubled the 
church during this century. | 
„ | race, 
2 _ HE Arians, Manicheans, and MarchionitesWcH« 


ſtreagth. 


ſtrength in the eaſt amidſt the tumults and diviſions 


| though often depreſſed by the force of penalſÞrch- 
laws and the power of the ſecular arm, gatheredatte 


with which the Grecian empire was perpetually agita- 
ted, and drew great numbers into the profeſſion of cheit 
opinions [ g]. The Monothelites, to whoſe cauſe the 
emperor P4iLirpicus, and many others of the firſt rank 
and dignity were moſt zealous well-wiſhers, regainec 


[ f] See CHARLEMAGNE's Treatiſe concerning Images, book I. p. 5? 
Ec1naxD, De vita Caroli Magni, cap. 26. p. 94. edit. Befelii. 
le] In Europe alſo Arisiſm prevailed greatly among the barbarou 
nations that embraced the Chriſtian faith. 5 
tnel 
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the Neſtorians and Monophyſites was eaſy and agree- 
able under the dominion of the Arabians; their power 
and influence were conſiderable; nor were they deſtitute 
of means of weakening the Greeks their irreconcileable 
| adverſaries, and of ſpreading their doctrines, and mul- 
tiplying every where the number of their adherents. 
II. In the church which Bonirace had newly erec- 
ted in Germany, he himſelf tells us, that there were 
many perverſe and erroneous reprobates, who had no 
true notion of religion, and his friends and adherents 
confirm this aſſertion. But the teſtimony both of the 
one and the other is undoubtedly partial, and unwor- 
thy of credit; ſince it appears from the moſt evident 
proofs, that the perſons here accuſed of errors and he- 
reſfies were Iriſh and French divines, who refuſed that 
blind ſubmiſſion to the church of Rome, which Bowi- 
PACE was ſo zealous to propagate every where. ADAL- 
ZBERT a Gaul, and Ci.EMENT a native of Ireland, were 
the perſons whoſe oppoſition gave the moſt trouble to 
the ambitious legate. The former got himſelf conſe- 
crated biſhop without the conſent of Bowie ace, excited 


duct and erroneous in his opinions [H]; among other 

irregularities he was the forger of a letter to the human 

race, which was ſaid to have been written by Jzsus 
MCHuisr, and to have been carried from heaven by the 
IſWrch-angel MicyasL [i]. As to CLeMiuNT, his cha- 
{Water and ſentiments were maliciouſly miſrepreſented, 
ſince it appears by the beſt and moſt authentic ac- 
ounts, that he was much better acquainted with the 
rue principles and doctrines of Chriſtianity than Bow1- 
FACE himſcelf; and hence he is conſidered! by many as 
confeſſor and ſufferer for the truth in this barbarous 


[5] See the Hiſtoire Litteraire de la frames, tom. iv. p. 82. 
. There is an edition of this letter publiſhed by the learned STE- 
383 BaLVz1vs, in the Capitwlaria Regum Francorum, tom. ii. p. 


ſeditions and tumults among the eaſtern Francs, and ap- 
pears, indeed, to have been both flagitious in his con- 
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their credit in ſeveral places. The condition alſo of both C = » T. 


Clemens and 
Adalbert. 
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Cu r. age ſk], Be that as it will, both Ap ALBERT and Ci. 


occaſioned by a queſtion propoſed to Fr Lix, biſhop of 


vinces of Spain, and Flix throughout Septimanis, 


decrees of councils and the opinions of the fathers, which he took 
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MENT were condemned at the inſtigation of BoNIP AC, 
by the pontiff ZaCcHaky, in a council aſſembled at 
Rome A. D. 748 [I], and in conſequence thereof were 
committed to priſon, where, in all probability, they 
concluded their days. | 
Ii. Religious diſcord ran ſtill higher in Spain, France, 
and Germany towards the concluſion of this century, 
and the moſt unhappy tumults and commotions were 


Urygella, by ELieanD, arch-biſhop of Toledo, who de- 
fired to know in what ſenſe CHRIS H was the ſon of 
God? The anſwer which the former gave to this queſ 
tion, was, that Cyr 1sT, conſidered in his divine na 
ture, was truly and eſſentially the fon of God, but that 
confidered as a man, he was only fo, nominally and þy 
adoption. This doctrine was ſpread abroad by the two 
prelates; ELIP AND propagated it in the different pro- s cc 


while the pontiff ApRIAN, and the greateſt part of the 
Latin doctors, looked upon this opinion as a renovation 
of the Neſtorian hereſy, by its repreſenting CHR 1sT, as 
divided into two diftin& perſons. In conſequence of 


[4] We find an enumeration of the erroneous opinions of CLewen 
in the letters of BoniFace Epiſtol. cxxxv. p. 189. See alſo UssERI 
Hlloge Epiſtolarum Hibernicarum, p. 12. Nouveau Didionaire Hiſt 


Critic. tom. i. p. 133. [The zealous Bow IAE was too ignorant to 0 
be a proper judge of hereſy, as appears by his condemning V1sciL1vs . Ve 
me 


for believing that there were antipodes. The great hereſy of CLz- 
MENT ſeems to have been his preferring the deciſions of ſcripture to 


the liberty to reject when they were not conformable to the word e 
God. $7 

| 0 This is the true date of the council aſſembled by ZAchAkr 
for the condemnation of Ap ALBERT and CLemenrT, and not the 
year 745, as Fleury * and MaBILLOV A have pretended, in whict 
error they are followed by Mr. Bowes, in the third volume of hi“ 
Hiſtory of the Popes, p. 325. The proof is, that the letter of Bon! 


FACE, in conſequence of which this council was aſſembled, muſt hav: 
been wrote in the year 748 ; fince he declares in that letter, that he 


had been near thirty years legate of the holy ſee of Nome, into which 61 
' commiſſion he entered, as all authors agree, about the year 719.) F ert 
Hist. Keclefiaft, tom. ix. p. 296, f Ana. Ord, Benedict. lib. _ b, 
| —— 1s 
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this, FELIX was ſucceſſively condemned, by the coun- C x xr. 


cils of Narbonne. Ratiſbon, Francfort on the Main, and VIII. 


Nome, and was finally obliged, by the council of Aix la- 


Chapelle, to retract his error, and to change his opinion 
ſm]. The change he made was, however, rather no- 


Eminal, than real, the common ſhift of temporizing 


divines; for he ſtill retained his doctrine, and died in 
the firm belief of it at Lyons, where he had been ba- 
iſhed by CHaRLEMaGNe [a]. ELipanD, on the con- 
trary, lived ſecure in Spain under the dominion of the 


Kouncils, and out of the reach of that coercive power 
In religious matters, whoſe utmoſt efforts can go no 
further than to make the erroneous, hypocrites or mar- 
yrs. Many are of opinion, that the diſciples of FeL1x, 


Who were called Adoptians, departed much leſs from 


he doctrine generally received among Chriſtians, than 
s commonly imagined ; and that what chiefly diſtin- 
puſhed their tenets was the term they uſed, and their 
anner of expreſſion, rather than a real diverſity of 


hief, thought proper to make uſe of ſingular, and 


Wometimes of contradiQory, expreſſions; this furniſhed 


uch as accuſed them of Neſtorianiſm, with very plauſi- 
le reaſons to ſupport their charge. | 


e) The council of Narbonne that condemned Fer1x, was held in 
be year 788, that of Rati/bon in 792, that of Francfort in 794, that of 
ume in 790. ] | | Tan 
u] The authors, who have written concerning the ſect of FELIx, 
te mentioned by Jo. ALB. Faprictus, Biblioth. Lat. medii evi, tom. 
p. 482. Add to theſe PETRUs de Maxca, in his Marca Hi- 
unica, lib. iii. cap. xii. p. 368. Jo. de FERRERAS, Hiſſoire Generals 
Eſfbagne, tom. it. p. 518. 523. 528. 535. 560. Jo. MABILLox 
ref. ad Sec. iv. Actor. SS. Ord. Benedicti, part. II. There are alſo 
ery particular accounts given of FeLix by Dou. CoLonia, Hiftoire 
itteraire de la Ville de Lyon, ton. ii, p. 79. and by the Benedictine 
nonks in their Hifloire Litteraire de la France, tom. iv. p. 434. 

e] Jo. GeorGe Dogscteus, Collar, ad Concilium Francofurt. p. 
ot, WerenyELs, De Logemachits Eruditor. p. 459. Opp. Jac. Bas- 
icius Pref. ad Etherium in HR NR. Canis Lectian. antiquis, tom. 
part. I. p. 284. GzorGs CALIx Tus, Singul. Dif. 
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Paracens, far removed from the thunder of ſynods and 


entiments [o]. But as this ſect, together with their 
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CHAPTER I. 


Concerning the proſperous events which happened to the 
church during this century. 


Cavr. IX. I. HE reign of CHARLEMAGNE had been ſingu- 
larly auſpicious to the Chriſtian cauſe ; the life 
Hoe Swedes, of that great prince was principally employed in the moſt 
Cimbriaas Zealous efforts to propagate and eſtabliſh the religion of 
converted, Jesus among the Huns, Saxons, Frieſlanders, and other 
unenlightened nations; but his piety was mixed wit 
violence, and his ſpiritual conqueſts were generally made 
by the force of arms, and this impure mixture tarniſhes 
the luſtre of his nobleſt exploits. His fon Lewis, unde. 
ſervedly ſurnamed the MER, inherited the defects of his 
illuſtrious father without his virtues, and was his equal 
in violence and cruelty, but vaſtly his inferior in all 
worthy and valuable accompliſhments. Under his reig 
a very favourable opportunity was offered of propaga 
ting the goſpel among the northern nations, and 
particularly among the inhabitants of Sweden and Den 
mark. A petty king of Furtland, named Harald 
KLack, being driven from both his kingdom and coun 
try, in the year 826, by RrGNER LobBrock, threw 
himſelf at the emperor's feet, and implored hi 
ſuccours againſt the uſurper. Lewis granted his re 


queſt 


— 
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© queſt, and promiſed the exiled prince his protection and Cznr.1X. 


Zaſſiſtance, on condition, however, that he would em- 
* brace Chriſtianity, and admit the miniſters of that re- 
ligion to preach in his dominions. HARALD ſub- 
| mitted to theſe conditions, was baptized with his bro- 
ther at Mentz, A. D. 826, and returned into his coun- 
try attended by two eminent divines, Axs AR or ANs- 
CHAIRE and AUTHBERT ; the former a monk of Corbey 
tin J/eſtphalia, and the latter belonging to a monaſtery 
of the ſame name in France. Theſe venerable miſſiona- 
Iries preached the goſpel with remarkable ſucceſs, du- 
ring the ſpace of two years, to the inhabitants of Cim- 
bria and Futland. „„ . 

II. After the death of his learned and pious companion 
AUTHBERT, the zealous and indefatigable AxsG AR 
made a voyage into Sweden, A. D. 828, where his mini- 
ſterial labours were alſo crowned with a diſtinguiſhed 
ſucceſs. As he returned from thence into Germany in 
the year 831, he was loaded by LRwISs the Mek with 
eccleſiaſtical honours, being created arch-biſhop of the 
ew church at Hamburgh, and alſo of the whole north, 
o which dignity the ſuperintendance of the church of 
Bremen was afterwards added in the year 844. The 
Profits attached to this high and honourable charge 
rere very inconſiderable, while the perils and labours, 
Wn which it involved the pious prelate, were truly for- 
"FWiidable. Accordingly AnsGakr travelled frequently 
Among the Danes, Cimbrians, and Swedes, in order to 
promote the cauſe of Cur 1srT, to form new churches, 
ad to confirm and eſtabliſh thoſe which he had already 
gathered together; in all which arduous enterprizes he 
IWaſſed his life in the moſt imminent dangers, until he 
concluded his glorious courſe A. D. 865 [a] 
f 3 „ 5 III. About 
a la! The writers to whom we are indebted for accounts of this pious 
nd illuſtrious prelate, the founder of the Cimbrian, Daniſh, and Swe- 
ilh churches, are mentioned by Jo. ALBERT. FaBrICIUS, in his Bib- 
199" Latin. medii æ vi, tom. i. p. 292. as alſo in his Lux Evangelii orb i 
rrarum exoriens, p. 425. Add to theſe the Benedictine monks, in their 
luftoire Lit. de la France, tom. v. p 277. Ada Sandor. Menſ. Februar. 


Mm. i. p. 391. ERICI PoxToeeribDAni Annales Eccleſ. Danicæ Diplo- 
| E 3 matici, 


** 


The promo- 
tion and la- 
bours of 


Anſgar. 
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Converſion 
of the Bul- Bohemians and Moravians were converted to Chriſtia 


1 
1 
"x 
1 garians, 
ee "nity by Mzrgobius and CyRiL, two Greek monks 


and Mora- Whom the empreſs TyroDoOR A had ſent to diſpel th 


CHARLEMAGNE, and his pious miſſionaries, had bee 
formerly exerted in the ſame cauſe, and among the 
ſame people [4], but with fo little ſucceſs, that an 
1s faint notions which they had received of the Chriſtia 
* doctiine were entirely effaced. The inſtructions of thi 
ff Grecian doctors had a much better and alſo a mor 
permanent effect; but as they recommended to thei 
new diſciples the forms of worſhip, and the various 
rites and ceremonies uſed among the Greeks [e], thi 
was the occaſion of much religious animoſity and cos 
tention in after times, when the lordly pontiffs exertet 
| all their vehemence and employed every means, though 
Wl with imperfe& ſucceſs, of reducing theſe nations unde 


WW the diſcipline and Juriſdiction of the Latin church. 
'Þ Of the Sla- IV. Under the reign of BAsILIus, the Macedonian 
WW vonizns 2d who aſcended the imperial throne of the Greeks in th 


year 867, the Slavonians, Arentani, and certain pro 
vinces of Dalmatia, ſent a ſolemn embaſly to Conftanti 
| | nople to declare their reſolution of ſubmitting to the ju 
WW riſdiction of the Grecian empire, and of embracing, 4 
. = the ſame time, the Chriſtian religion. This propol: 
was received with admiration and joy, and it was all 
anſwered by a ſuitable ardour and zeal for the converi 


matici, tom. i. p. 18. Jo. M6LLexvs, Cimbrie Litterate, tom. ii.] 
8. Theſe writers give us alſo circumſtantial accounts of EBBO, WIr. 
MAR, REMBERT, and others, who were either the fellow-labourers 
ſucceſſors of ANSGAR. 

(() We have tranſlated thus the term My, which is an error in th 
original. Dr Mosae1m, like many others, has confounded the My 
ſians with the inhabitants of Mafia, by giving the latter, who were E 

' Topeans the title of the former, who dwelt in Aſia.] 
le] Jo. GrorGe STREDOWSKY, Sacra Moravie Hiſtoria, lib. 


rem. Litter. Slavorum, p. 124. | 
la] STRrEDowsxyr „c. cit. lib. i. cap. ix 


5. 
(e] L Exraxr, fine de la guerre des Buff tes, livr. i, ch. i. P. 2: 


Cent.IX. III. About the middle of this century the Mceſtan, } on 


[5], Bulgarians, and Gazarians; and after them the 


wan, darkneſs of theſe idolatrous nations [cl. The zeal , 


cap ii. p. 94. compared with PET. Koni Introduc. in Hiſtorian 


0 ö 


2 


| Chap. 1. of the CHURCH. 


| on of a people, which ſeemed fo ingenuouſly diſpoſed Cenr.IX. 


to embrace the truth: accordingly a competent number 
of Grecian doctors were ſent among them to inſtruct 
them in the knowledge of the goſpel, and to admit 
them by baptiſm into the Chriſtian church F]. The 


© fame emperor, but not in the ſame manner, nor from 
the ſame noble and rational motives. Having entered 
into a treaty of peace with that prince, they were en- 


| goſpel, in conſequence of which they received not only 
the Chriſtian miniſters that were appointed to inſtruct 
them, but alſo an arch-biſhop, whom the Grecian pa- 
triarch I6NaTivs had ſent among them to perfect their 


W converſion and to eſtabliſh their church [g. Such were 


the beginings of Chriſtianity among the bold and war- 
like Ruſhans, who were inhabitants of the Ukraine, 
and who, a little before their converſion, fitted out a 
formidable fleet, and ſetting fail from Kiovia for Con- 
ſtantinople, ſpread terror and diſmay through the whole 
empire (BI. HO OS. 


[ f] We are indebted for this account of the converſion of the Slavo- 
nians to the treatiſe De adminiſtrando imperio, compoſed by the learned 
emperor ConsTanTINE PoReHYROGEN, Which is pub iſhed by 


TINE gives the ſame account of this event in the life of his grandfather 
Bas1L1Us the Macedonian, $ 54. publiſhed in the Corpus Byzantinum, 
tom. xvi. p. 133, 134. e | 
[g) ConsTanTINUs, Porph. Vita Baſilii Macedonis, F 96, p. 157. 
Corp. Byzan . See alſo the Marratio de Ruthenorum Converſione, pub- 
liſhed both in Greek and Latin by Bax DURIUs, in his /mperium Orien- 
tale, notis ad Porphyrogennetam de adminiſtrand» imperio, p. 62. tom. ii. 
(þ] The learned Le Quiex, in his Oriens Chriſtianus, tom. i. p. 
1257, gives a very inaccurate account of the Ruſſians, who were con- 
verted to Chriſtianity under the reign of Bas1L1us the Macedonian, 


before him upon the ſame ſubjeft, Nor is he conſiſtent with himſelf ; 
for in one place he affirms, that the people here ſpoken of were the 
Ruſſians, that lived in the neighhourhood of the Bulgarians ; while in 
another he maintains, that by theſe Ruſſians we are to underſtand the 


18, that, among the Chriſtian doctors ſent to inſtruct the Ruſſians, men- 
tion is made of Cyr1L, Who converted the Gazari to Chriſtianity. 
This reaſon ſhews, that the learned writer had a moſt imperfect know- 


© warlike nation of the Ruſſians were converted under the 


| caged by various preſents and promiſ s to embrace the 


BanDUR1US in Imperium Orientale, tom. 1 p. 72; 73. ConsTan- 


and in this he does no more than adopt the errors of many who wrote 


Gazarians. . The only reaſon he alledges to ſupport this latter opinion 


E 4 ledge. 
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The nature 
of theſe con- 
verſions. 
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V. It is proper to obſerve, with reſpect to the vari- 
ous converſions which we have now been relating, that 
they were undertaken upon much better principles, and 
executed in a more pious and rational manner, than 
thoſe of the preceding ages. The miniſters, who were 


no ſent to inſtru and convert the barbarous nations, 


employed not, like many of their predeceſſors, the ter- 
ror of penal laws, to affright men into the profeſſion of 
Chriſtianity; nor, in eſtabliſhing churches upon the 
ruins of idolatry, were they principally attentive to pro- 
mote the grandeur and extend the authority of the Ro- 
man pontiffs : their views were more noble and their 
conduct more ſuitable, to the genius of the religion they 
profeſſed. They had principally in view the happineſs of 
mankind, endeavoured to promote the goſpel of truth 
and peace by the methods of a rational perſuaſion, and 
ſeconded their arguments by the victorious power of ex-. 
emplary lives. It muſt, however, be confeſſed, that 
the doctrine they taught was far from being conformable 
to that pure and excellent rule of faith and practice laid 
down by our divine Saviour, and his holy apoſtles; 
their religious fyſtem was, on the contrary, corrupted 
with a variety of ſuperſtitious rites and a multitude of 
abſurd inventions. It is further certain, that there re- 
mained among theſe converted nations too many traces 
of the idolatrous religion of their anceſtors, notwith- 
ſtanding the zealous labours of their Chriſtian guides ; 
and it appears alſo that theſe pious miſſionaries were 
contented with introducing an external profeſſion of the 
true religion among their new proſelytes. It would be, 
however, unjuſt to accuſe them on this account of ne- 
gligence or corruption in the diſcharge of their miniſtry, 
ſince, in order to gain over theſe fierce and ſavage na- 
tions to the church, it may have been abſolutely necel- 


ledge both of theſe Ruſſians and the Gazati. He is alſo gullty of othet 
miſtakes upon the ſame ſubject. There is a much better explanation 
of this matter given by the very learned HRO TH. SOITRED. Bayes, 


in his Diff. de. Ruſſorum prima expetitione Conſtantinopolitana, which is 


publiſhed in the ſixth volume of the Commentaria Acad, Scientiar, Fetro- 
politane. 22 ĩ e 7 Mb #5, 36 r 
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Judices, and to connive at many things, which they 


. could not approve, and which, in other circumſtances, 
ey would have been careful to correct. 
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CHAP. II. 


Prem the calamities which happened to the church 


during this century. 


enterprizes in the weſt without effect, ſince Spain and 


made themſelves maſters of the rich and fertile iſland of 


Sicily ; and towards the concluſion of this century the 
Aſiatic Saracens ſeized upon ſeveral cities of Calabria, 
and ſpread the terror of their victorious arms even to 
the very walls of Rome, while Crete, Corſica, and other 


adjacent iſlands were either joined to their poſſeſſions, or 
laid waſte by their incurſions. It is eaſy to compre- 
hend that this overgrown proſperity of a nation accuſ- 
tomed to bloodſhed and rapine, and which alſo beheld 
the Chriſtians with the utmoſt averſion, muſt have 
been every where detrimental to the progreſs of the 
goſpel, and to the tranquillity of the church. In the eaſt, 
more eſpecially, a prodigious number of Chriſtian fa- 
milies embraced the religion of their conquerors, that 
they might live in the peaceful enjoyment of their poſ- 
ſeſſions. Many, indeed, refuſed this baſe and 8,49 
compliance, and with a pious magnanimity adhered to 
their principles in the face of perſecution ; but ſuch 
were gradually reduced to a miſerable condition, and 
were not only robbed'of the beſt part of their wealth, 
and deprived of their worldly a advantages, but, what 

Was 


HE Saracens had now extended their uſurpa- The progreſs 
tions with an amazing ſucceſs. Maſters of *f the Stra. 
Aſia, a few provinces excepted, they puſhed their con- 
queſts to the extremities of India, and obliged the ges- 
teſt part of Africa to receive their yoke ; nor were their 


cens towards 


Sardinia ſubmitted to their arms, and fell under their 
dominion. But their conqueſts did not end here: for 
in the year 827, by the treaſon of Eurxemivus, they 


7 COR 
—— — = 


The External HISTORY Part! C 
Cevr. IX. was ſtil] more deplorable, they fell by degrees into ſuch fo 
incredible ignorance and ſtupidity, that, in procels of of 
time, there were ſcarcely any remains of Chriſtianity to + ye 
be found among them beſides the mere name, and a v 
few external rites and ceremonies. The European 83. F. 
racens, particularly thoſe who were ſettled in Spain, he 
were of a much milder diſpoſition, and ſeemed to have We 
put off the greateſt part of their native ferocity ; ſo that n- 
the Chriſtians, generally ſpeaking, lived peaceably un- th 
der their dominion, and were permitted to obſerve the w 
laws and to enjoy the privileges of their holy profeſſion. MW m 
It muſt, however, be confeſſed, that this mild and to- cc 
lerating conduct of the Saracens was not without ſome C 
few exceptions of cruelty [i]. | fig 
II. The European Chriſtians had the moſt cruel ſuf- fu 
ferings to undergo from another quarter, even from of 
the inſatiable fury of a ſwarm of barbarians that iſſued i th 
out from the northern provinces. The Normans, un- ar 
der which general term are comprehended the Danes, 1 
Norwegians, and Swedes, whoſe habitations lay along 81 
the coaſts of the Baltic ſea, were a people accuſtomed © C 
to carnage and rapine. Their petty kings and chiets, d 
who ſubſiſted by piracy and plunder, had already, dur-W m 
ing the reign of CHARLEMAGNE, infeſted with their to 
fleets the coaſts of the German ocean, but were reſtrain · ¶ ſu 
ed by the oppoſition they met with from the vigilance to 
and activity of that warlike prince. In this century, I W 
however, they became more bold and enterprizing, I rc 
made frequent irruptions into Germany, Britain 
Frieſland, and the Gauls, and carried along with them, I a0 
wherever they went, fire and ſword, deſolation and hor- w: 
ror. The impetuous fury of theſe ſavage barbarians bo 
not only ſpread deſolation through the Spaniſh provinces be 
le], but even penetrated into the very heart of Nah; 2 
| 3 | | | for 34 
[i] See, for example, the account that is given of EuLoervs, who ©© 
ſuffered martyrdom at Cordoua in the Ada Sandrrum ad d. xi. Marti An 
tom. ii. p. 88; as alſo ofRoDerick and SaLomon, two Spaniſh mar- 
tyrs of this century. ibid. ad 4. xiii. Martii, p. 238. Gray 
[] Jo. de FerRaras Hiſtoire Gener. d'Efpagne, tom. ii. p. 583. P 


Piracy was eſteemed among the northern nations a very honourable 1 
| | noble 


Fj Chap. II. of th CHURCH. 


| 


le 


for in the year $57, they ſacked and pillaged the city Cx. x- 
of Luna in the moſt cruel manner, and about three 
years after P;/a, and ſeveral other cities of Haly, met 
with the ſame fate [/]. The ancient hiſtories of the 
Francs abound with the moſt diſmal accounts of their 
E horrid exploits. | 

III. The firſt views of theſe ſavage invaders extended Form new 
no further than plunder ; but charmed at length with mens: 
the beauty and fertility of the provinces, which they 
| were ſo cruelly depopulating, they began to form ſettle- 
ments in them, nor were the European princes in a 
condition to oppoſe their uſurpations. On the contrary, 
| CHARLES the BaLD was obliged, in the year 850, to re- 
| ſign a conſiderable part of his dominions to this power- 
ful banditti In]; and a few years after, under the reign 


of CHARLES the GRoss, emperor and king of France, 
the famous Norman chief GoporktD entered with an 
army into Frieſland, and obſtinately refuſed to ſheath his 
{word before he was maſter of the whole province [x]. 
Such, however, of the Normans as ſettled among the 
Chriſtians, contracted a gentler turn of mind, and gra- 
dually departed from their primitive brutality. Their 
marriages with the Chriſtians contributed, no doubt, 
to civilize them ; and engaged them to abandon the 
ſuperſtition of their anceſtors with more facility, and 


to embrace the goſpel with more readineſs, than they 


would have otherwiſe done. Thus the proud conque- 
ror of Frieſland ſolemnly embraced the Chriſtian religi- 


noble profeſſion ; and hence the ſons of kings, and the young nobility, 
were trained up to this ſpecies of robbery, and made it their principal 
buſineſs to perfect themſelves in it. Nor will thi- appear very ſurpriz- 


ing to ſuch as conſider the religion of theſe nations, and the barbariſm 


of the times. See Jo. Lud. HoLBErG. Hiſtoria Danorum et Norwe- 
gorum Nawvalis, in Scriptis Societatis Scientiar, Hafnienſis, tom. iii. p. 
349. in which there are a multitude of curious and intereſting relations 
concerning the ancient piracies, drawn from the Daniſh and Norwegian 
annals. | | | 
' [1] See the Scriptores Rerum Ttalicarum, publiſhed by MuRaToR1. 
In] Annales incerti Auctoris, in PiTHOE1 Scriptor. Frantic. p. 46. 
I Recinoxnis PRUMIENSIS Annal. lib. ii. f. 60. in PisTORI 
Scriptor. German. | | 
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Greeks, 


Cznr.IX. on after he had received in marriage, from Gill | 


Concerning the late of letters and philoſophy * thi; 


and thus to prevent the total decline of letters. Ac- 


ral perions who excelled in eloquence and poetry; ſome 


degree of dexterity in the management of controverly ; 


The Internal HISTORY Part 1 


the GRoss, Gis gra, the daughter of LOTHAIRE the : 
younger. bf 


„ 
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The INTERNAL HisToRy of the ChUR Ch. 


* * 


CHAPTER I 


centur 55 

mo | lon 
HI . n 

The Hate of I. FFVHE Grecian empire, in this century, was in £ 

letters 2- 

the circumſtances every way proper to extinguiſh | 


all taſte for letters and philoſophy, and all zeal for the | 
cultivation of the ſciences. The liberality, however, of 
the emperors, ſome of whom were men of learning and 
taſte, and the wiſe precautions taken by the patriarchs 
of Conſtantinople, among whom Pnorius deſerves the 
firſt rank in point of erudition, contributed to attach a 
certain number of learned men to that imperial city, 


cordingly we find in Conflantinople, at this time, ſeve- 


who diſplayed, in their writings againſt theLatins, a con- 
ſiderable knowledge of the art of reaſoning, and a high 


and athers who compoſed the hiſtory of their own times 
with accuracy and with elegance. The controverſy 
with the Latins, when it grew more keen and animat- 
ed, contributed in a particular manner fo excite the li- pr 
terary emulation of the diſputants, rendered them ſtu- 
dious to acquire new ideas, and a rich and copious elo- 
cution, adorned with the graces of elegance and wit; 
and thus rouzed and invigorated talents that were ready 
to periſh in indolence and ſloth. 


II. We 


1 . of the CHURCH. 


7 the ſtudy of philoſophy lay for a long time neglected in 
this age; but it was revived, with a zeal for the ſciences 
. in general, under the emperor 1 HEOPHILUS, and his 
ſon MICHAEL III. This revival of letters was princi- 


pally owing [0] to the encouragement and protection 


4 | declared CæsAR, himſelf a weak and illiterate man, 
; but a warm friend of the celebrated Pforius, the great 
E patron of (cience, by whoſe council he was, andoubted- 
| ly, directed in this matter. At the head of all the learn- 
ed men to whom Ba R DAS committed the culture of 
| the ſciences, he placed Leo, ſurnamed the Wise, a 
man of the moſt profound and uncommon erudition, 


Hhnica. Puorius explained the Categories of AR18T0- 
| TLE, While MichAkL PszlLus gave a brief expoſition 
of the other works of that great philoſopher. 


arts and ſciences, had thought of nothing hitherto but 


rary purſuits by ALMaMUvNis, otherwiſe called ABU 
GaaFAR ABDALLAH, whoſe zeal for the advancement 
of letters was great, and whoſe munificence towards men 
of learning and genius was truly royal. Under the auſ- 
picious protection of this celebrated CaLliea of Babylon 
and Egypt, the Arabians made a rapid and aſtoniſhing 
progreſs in various kinds of learning. This excellent 
prince began his reign about the time of the death of 
CHARLEMAGNE, and died in the year 833. He erect- 


II. We learn from the accounts of Zoxnaras, that Cenr.IX. 


Of philoſo- 
phy. 


which the learned received from BAR DAS, who had been 


| and who afterwards was conſecrated biſhop of Theſſa- 


III. The Arabians, who, inſtead of cultivating the The fate of 


learning a- 
| mong the 
of extending their territories, were now excited to lite- Arabians. 


ed the famous ſchools of Bagdad, Cufa, and Baſora, 


and eſtabliſhed ſeminaries of learning in ſeveral other 
cities; he drew to his court men of eminent parts by 
his extrordinary liberality, ſet up noble libraries in va- 
ious places, had tranſlations made of the beſt Grecian 


productions into the Arabic language at a vaſt expence, 


and employed every method of promoting the. cauſe of 


learning, that became a great and generous prince, 


Q Annalium tom. ii, lib, xvi. p. 126. tom, L Corporis Byzantini. 
whole 
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that the Arabians began to take pleaſure in the Grecian 
learning, and to propagate it, by degrees, not only in 
Syria and. Africa, but alſo in Spain and Italy; and from 


philoſophers, phyſicians, aſtronomers, and mathemati. 
cians, who were ornaments to their nation thorough ſe: 
veral ſucceeding ages [q]. And in this certainly they 
do not boaſt without reaton, though we are not to con- 
ſider, as literally true, all the wonderful and pompous 
things which the more modern writers of the Saracen 
hiſtory tell us of theſe illuſtrious philoſophers. 

After this period the European Chriſtians profited 
much by the Arabian learning, and were highly indebt. 
ed to the Saracens for the improvement they made in 
the various ſciences. For the mathematics, aſtronomy, 
phylic, and philoſophy, that were taught in Europe from 
the tenth century, were, for the moſt part, drawn from 
the Arabian ſchools, that were eſtabliſhed in Spain and 
Italy, or, from the writings of the Arabian ſages. And 
from hence the Saracens may, in one reſpect, be juſt- 
ly conſidered as the reſtorers of learning in Europe. 
"The ſtate of IV. In that part of Europe, that was ſubject to the 
ers under dominion of the Franks, CHARLEMAGNE laboured with 
magne, and incredible zeal and ardour for the advancement of uſe- 
doe fucceſ> ful learning, and animated his ſubjects to the cul- 

ture of the ſciences in all their various branches. So 
that, had his ſucceſſors been diſpoſed to follow his ex- 
ample, and capable of acting upon the noble plan he 
formed, the empire, in a little time, would have been 
entirely delivered from barbariſm and ignorance. It is 


of emulation, which animated his immediate ſucceſſors 


] ABULPHARalVUs, Hifforia Dynaſtiar. p. 246. GEORG. ELM: 
cix. Hiſtor. Saracen. lib. ii. p. 139. BARTH OL. HerBeLoOT, Bibli- 
oth. Orient. Article Mamun. p. 545. | 
[9] See the treatiſe of Leo Ar RICA NUSs, De Medicis et Philoſophis 
Arabibus, publiſhed a ſecond time by FaBzicivs, in the twelfth volume 
of his Bibliotheca Greca, p. 259. | 5 


to 


Part l 
Cent.IX. whoſe zeal for the ſciences was attended with knowledge 
[p]. It was under the reign of this immortal CaLien, Þj 


true, this great prince left in his family a certain ſpirit 


this period they give us a long catalogue of celebrated Ni 


Thap. 1. of the CHURCH, 


pk the republic of letters. Lewis the Mꝝ EK both formed 
and executed ſeveral deſigns that were extremely condu- 
cive to the progreſs of the arts and ſciences [7]; and 


with which his ſon CHARLES the BALD exerted himſelf 
in the propagation of letters, and in exciting the emu- 
lation of the learned by the moſt alluring marks of his 
protection and favour. This great patron of the ſcien- 
ces drew the literati to his court from all parts, took a 
particular delight in their converſation, multiplied and 


embelliſhed the ſeminaries of learning, and protected, 
in a more eſpecial manner, the aulic ſchool, of which 
mention has been formerly made, and which was firſt 
erected in the ſeventh century, in order to the educati- 


[on of the royal family, and the firſt nobility [s]. His 


brother LorHAIRE endeavoured to revive in Jtal 


the drooping ſciences, and to reſtore them from that 


ſtate of languor and decay into which the corruption 
and indolence of the clergy had permitted them to fall. 


For this purpoſe he erected ſchools in the eight principal 


cities of Italy, A. D. 823 [I], but with little ſucceſs, 
lince it appears that that country was entirely deſtitute 


of men of learning and genius during the ninth cen- 


mury Fa}. 


In England learning had a better fate under the au- 


ſpicious protection of king ALFRED, who has acquired 
an immortal name, not only by the admirable progreſs 
he made in all kinds of elegant and uſeful knowledge 


[w], but alſo by the care he took to multiply men of 
Tk ef . letters 


[r] See the Hiſtoire Litteraire de la France, tom. iv. p. 583. 
[5] HERMAN Cox RM OII Antiguit. Academice, p. 320. Cs. Eo. 
Du. BouLar, Hiſtor. Acad. Pariſ. tom. i. p. 178. Lauxolus De 
Scholis Caroli M. cap. xi, xii, p. 47. Hiſtoire Litter de la France, town. 
v. p. 483. 75 5 | | | 
U] Sec the edict for that purpoſe among the Capitularia in Mu- 
TORI Rerum [talicar. tom. i. part II. p. 251 
] See MurxaTort's Antig. Ital. medii æ vi, tom iii p. 829. | 
[wi See Ax r. Woop, Hiſt. et Antiquit. Academ. Oxonienſ. lib. i. p. 


13. BouLar, Hiſtar. Acad. Parif. tom. i. p. 211. General Dictionary, 


tt the article AL FAR D, [This prince among other pious and learned 


labours, 


his zeal, in this reſpect, was ſurpaſſed by the ardour 


19. 


to imitate, in ſome meaſure, his zeal for the proſperity CenT.1X. 
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Impedi- 


ments to the 


learning. 


The Internal HISTORY Part 1 
Cz wr.IX. letters and genius in his dominions, and to reſtore the 
ſciences, ſacred and profane, the credit and luſtre they 
ſo eminently deferve [x]. 1 

V. But the infelicity of the times rendered the effec Þ 
progreſs of Of all this zeal and all theſe projects for the ad vancemem 


of learning much leſs conſiderable than might have «| 


therwiſe been expected. The protectors and patrons df 
the learned, were themſelves learned; their anthoriy 


was reſpectable, and their munificence was boundleſs; 


and yet the progreſs of ſcience towards perfection was 
but flow, becauſe the interruptions ariſing from the 
troubled ſtate of Europe were frequent. The diſcord 
that aroſe between LEWIS the Mzk and his ſongs, 
which were ſucceeded by a rupture between the latter, 


retarded conſiderably the progreſs of letters in the em- 


pire; and the incurfions and victories of the Normans, 


which afflicted Europe during the whole courſe of this 


century, were fo fatal to the culture of the arts and 
ſciences, that in moſt of the European provinces, and 


even in France, there remained but a ſmall number 


who truly deſerved the title of learned men y]. The 
wretched and incoherent. fragments of erudition that 
yet remained among the clergy, were confined to the 
movatteries, and to the epiſcopal ſchools ; but the zeal 
of the monkiſh and prieſtly orders for the improvement 


labours, tranſlated the Paſtoral of GREGOR I, Box rHIus De Conſola- 
tione, and Bepe's Ecclefiaſtical Hiſtory.] 1 | | 

(*) This excellent prince not only encouraged by his protection and 
liberality ſuch of his own ſubjects as made any progreſs in the liberal 
arts and ſciences, but invited over from foreign countries men of diſ- 


tinguiſhed talents, whom he fixed in a ſeminary at Oxford, and of con- 


ſequence, may be looked upon as the founder of that noble univerſity. 
Joxannes Scorus ERIGENA, who had been in the ſervice of CHAALES 
the BALD, and GIM BALD, a monk of Sr. Bertin in France, were 
the moſt famous of thoſe learned men who came ftom abroad; Assg- 
Klus, WEREFAID, PLEGMUND, Dux wor, WurLFs1G, and the 
abbot of Sr. Neot's, deſerve the firſt rank among the Engliſh /zterat!, 
who adorned the age of ALlTRED. See CoLLIER's Eeclefeaftical Hiſ- 
tory, vol. i. book III. p. 165, 166, &c. RATIX ThorRae, in the 
reign of this illuſtrious monarch, ] 3 oh 
75 SeERVATI Lurt Epiſiole xxxiv. p. 69. Congincit Antiq. 
Acad. p. 322. Hiſtoire Litter, de la France, tom. iv. p. 251. 


of N V 
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pf the mind, and the culture of the ſciences, diminiſhed CET. IX. 
jn proportion as their revenues increaſed, 10 that their 
Izndolence and ignorance grew with their poſſeſſions. 
} VI. It muſt, however, be confeſſed: that ſeveral ex- Examples 
mples of learned men; whoſe zeal for the ſciences WAS n 
Ekindled by the encouragement and munificence of flouriſhed 
CHARLEMAGNE, ſhone forth with. a diſtinguiſhed luſtre uh. * 
Ihrough the darkneſs of this barbarous age. Among 
heſe, the firſt rank is due to Ra ANUS Maurus, whole 
ame was great through all Germany and France, and 
Bo whom the youth reſorted, in prodigious numbers 
From all parts, to receive his inſtructions in the liberal 
&rts and ſciences. The writers of hiſtory, whoſe works 
have deſervedly preſerved their names from oblivion, | 
bre EcinnarD, FRECULPH, ThecGan, HAVMo, A- Wy 
NASTASIUS, Abo, and others of leſs note. FLokus, 
WALAPRIDUS, STRABO, BERTHAR1Us, and RABANUs, 
xcelled in poetry. SMARAGDUS and ExRTHaRIUs 
rere eminent for their ſkill in grammar and languages, 
s was alſo the celebrated Razanus already mentioned, 
ho acquired a very high degree of reputation by a 
earned and ſubtile treatiſe concerning. the cauſes and 1 
he riſe of languages. The Greek and Hebrew eruditi- We 
n was cultivated with confiderable ſucceſs by WILLIAM; | 
zRVATUSLUPUs, ScoTus, and others. EOIvH ARD, 
Aon ARD, HIN MAR, and StRVATUs. Lupus, were 
uch celebrated for the eloquenee, which appeared 
both in their diſcourſes and in their writings [Z]. | 
VII. The philoſophy and logic that were taught in Johannes 
he European ſchools during this century, ſcarcely de- 1 wo 
erved ſuch honourable titles, and were little better than 
in empty jargon. There were, however, to be found 
various places, ee among the Iriſh, men of 


8 : 
—— — > - 


l] Such as are defirous of a more circumſtantial account of has wri- Ris 
ers, and of their various productions, may conſult the Hi/toire Litteraire | 

t la France, tom. iv. p. 251 to 271. Or the more ample account 
ven of them by the celebrated LR Bevue, in his Etat des Sciences en 
France depuis Charlemagne fuſgu' au Rei Robert, which is publiſhed in 
li Recueil de divers ecrits pour d ACTI 7 & [ Hiftdire de France, 
dm, ii. p. 1. Paris 17 738, in 8v0. 


Vol. II. N acute | 


CIM. IX. acute parts, and extenſive knowledge, who were per. 


and aſpiring to confine it ſelf to the authority and deci: 


The Internal HISTORY Part if f h 


fectly well intitled to the. appellation of philoſophers 
The chief of theſe was JoHanNes Scorus ERIC ENA 
[a], a native of Jreland, the friend and companion of i 
CHARLES the BaLD, who delighted fo much in his con. 
verſation as to honour him with a place at his table 
Scorus was endowed with an excellent and truly us 
perior genius, and was eonfiderably verſed both in it 
Greek and Latin erudition. He explained to his diſciſ - 
ples the philolophy of Ar1isToTLE, for which he wa + 
ſingularly well qualified by his thorough knowledge off": 
the Greek language; but as his genius was too bor 
ne 


ſions of the Stagyrite, he puſhed his philoſophical re 


ſearches yet further, dared to think for himſelf, andW\4 
ventured to purſue truth without any other guide than" 
his own reaſon. We have yet extant of his compoſii. Mh 

tel 


on, Five Books concerning the diviſion of nature, an in. 
tricate and ſubtile production, in which the cauſes and 
principles of all things are inveſtigated with a conlider- 
able degree of ſagacity, and in which alſo the precepts 
of Chriſtianity are allegorically explained, yet in ſuch 
a manner as to ſhew that their ultimate end is the union 
of the ſoul with the ſupreme Being. He was the firſt 
who blended the /cholaftic rheology with the myſtic, and 
formed them into one ſyſtem. It has alſo been imagin- 
ed, that he was far from rejecting the opinions of thoſe 
who conſider the union of God and nature, as ſimilar to 
the union that ſubſiſts between the foul, and the body, a 
notion much the ſame with that of many ancient philo 
ſophers, who looked upon the deity as the ſoul of the 
world. But it may, perhaps, be alledged, and not with: 
out reaſon, that what Scorus ſaid upon this fubjett 
amounted to no more than what the Realiſts [GI, as the) 
EO are 
(e) Exicena ſignifies properly a native of Ireland, as Erin, or Iris 
was the ancient name of that kingdom) h | 
) The Realiſts, who followed the doctrine of ArxtsTroTLE with 
reſpeCt to univerſal ideas, were ſo called in oppoſition to the Nominaliſti 
who embraced the hypothefis of Zzno and the Stoics upon that per- 


plexed and intricate ſubjecdb. AkisrorLxE held, againſt PLA ro, that [ 
| | previous 


of the CHURCH. 


T hap. I. 


pwed that he has expreſſed himſelf in a very perplexed 
Ind obſcure manner [c]. This celebrated philoſopher 
f ormed no particular ſect, at leaſt as far as is come to our 
| nowledge; and this will be conſidered, by thoſe who 
are acquainted with the ſpirit of the times he lived in, 
0 3 a proof that his immenſe learning was accompanied 

ich meekneſs and modeſty. 

About this time lived a certain perſon named Ma- 

© akius, a native of Ireland, who propagated in France 

What enormous error, which was afterwards adopted and 

profeſſed by AveRRots, that one individual intelligence, 

ne ſoul performed the ſpiritual and rational functions 
In all the human race. This error was confuted by 

RaTRAM, a famous monk of Corbey [d]. Before thele 
writers flouriſhed Dux GAL, a native of Ireland alſo; 

yho left his country, and retired into a French mona- 

tery, where he lived during the reigns of CHARLE- 

aGNE and LEWIS the MEEK, and taught philoſophy 
nd aſtronomy with the greateſt reputation [el. HxRIC, 
monk of Auxerre, made likewiſe an eminent figure 8 


previous to, and independent on, matter, there were no » tniverſid ideas 


ON 

+ eſſences, and that the ideas or exemplars which the latter ſuppoſed to 
ave exiſted in the divine mind, and to have been the mode!s of all creat- 

q} 


d things, bad been eternally preſſed upon matter, and were coëval 
ith, and inherent in, their objects. ZE xo and his followers, depart- 
ng both from the Platonic and Ariſtotelian ſyſtems, maintained, that 
heſe pretended uni vetſals had neither form nor eſſence, and were no more 
ban mere terms and nominal repreſentations of their particular objects. 
The doctrine of AgisTOTLE prevailed unto the eleventh century, 
hen RosceLtnus embraced the Stoical ſyſtem, and founded the ſect 
f the Nominaliſts, whoſe ſentiments were propagated with great ſuc- 
els by the famous ABELarRD. Theſe two ſects differed conſiderably | 
mong themſelves, and explained, or rather obſcured, their reſpeQive 
enets in a variety of ways.] 

[c] The work here alluded to was publiſhed at Oxford, by Mr. Tno- 
ares Gar E, in the year 1681. The learned HE NN has made ſeve- 
il extracts from it, and given alſo an ample and learned account of 


cor us, in his Ads of the Poilaſaphers, written in German, tom. iii. p. 
8, 


57 18 Maz1LLONn; Pref. ad Sc. iv. part. II. Actor. SS. Ord. Benedic- 

556. p. 53. 
e Bifetre Litteraite' de la France, tom. iv. p. 493. | | 
F 2 mong 


Ire called, maintained afterwards, though it muſt be al- Cent. IX. 
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| Cl 
Cenr.IX. mong the learned of this age; he was a man of uncom. v 
——— mon ſagacity, was endowed with a great and aſpiring m 
genius, and is ſaid, in many things, to have anticipat- vi 

ed the famous DEsCARTES in the manner of inveſtigat. ¶ the 

ing truth EF J. | © liv 

| ro 
CHAP. IL ple 


Concerning the doctors and miniſters of the church and no 
its form of government during this century. 


I. H E impiety and licentiouſneſs of the greateſt 

part of the clergy aroſe, at this time, to an e- 
normous height, and ſtand, upon record, in the unani- 
mous complaints of the moſt candid and impartial wil- 
ters of this century [g]. In the eaft tumult, diſcord, 
conſpiracies, and trealons, reigned uncontrouled, and 
all things were carried by violence and force. Thele 
abuſes appeared in many things, but particularly in the 
election of the partriarchs of Conſtantinople. The fa- 
vour of the court was become the only ſtep to that 
high and important office; and as the patriarch's con- 
tinuance in that eminent poſt depended upon ſuch an 
uncertain and precarious foundation, nothing was more 
uſual], than to ſee a prelate pulled down from his epil- 
copal throne by an imperial decree. In the weſtern 
provinces, the biſhops were become voluptuous and et- 
temmate to a very high degree. They paſſed their 


of a luxurious indolence, which corrupted their taſte, 
extinguiſhed their zeal, and rendered them incapable 
of performing the ſolemn duties of their function [; 
while 

IFJ Ls BBUr, Memoires pour  Hifleire d' Auxerre, tom. ii. p. 481. 
Aa S andtorum, tom. iv. M. Junii ad d. xxiv. p. 829. & ad 4 XXII. 


Jul. p. 249. For this philoſopher has obtained a place among the ſaint- 
ly order. 


[g] See AcoBaRDus, De privilegiis et jure Sacerdotii, F 13. p. 137. Nes 

tom. i. Opp. ed. Baluzii, 1 

[4] The reader will be convinced of this by conſulting AGoBarD 

paſſim, and by looking over the laws enacted in the Latin conncil for MW 4 
renrain- e. 


J Chap. II. of tbe CHURCH. 95 
uhile the inferior clergy were ſunk in licentiouſnefs, Cæwr. IX. 
minded nothing but ſenſual gratifications, and infected. 
with the moſt heinous vices, the flock, whom it was 
the very buſineſs of their miniſtry to preſerve, or to de- 
liver, from the contagion of iniquity. Beſides, the ig- 
© rorance of the ſacred order was, in many places, ſo de- 
plorable, that few of them could either read or write; 
and ſtill fewer were capable of expreſſing their wretched 
notions with any degree of method or perſpicuity. Hence 
ü it happened, that when letters were to be penned, or 
any matter of conſequence was to be committed to 
writing, they had commonly recourſe to ſome one per- | 
| ſon, who was ſuppoſed to be endowed with ſuperior a- 
| bilities, as appears in the caſe of SEBVATUS Lupus 
[1], „ 75 
II. Many circumſtances concurred, particularly in the Ihe dufte 
European nations, to produce and augment this cor: of this cor- 
ruption and licentiouſneſs, fo ſhameful in an order of en. 
men, who were ſet apart to exhibit examples of piety to 
the reſt of the world. Among theſe we may reckon as 
the chief ſources of the evil under conſideration, the ca- 
lamities of the times, even the bloody and perpetual 
wars that were carried between LEWIS the Meek, and 
his family, the incurſions and conqueſts of the barba- 
tous nations, the groſs and incredible ignorance of the 
nobility, and the affluence and riches that flowed in up- 
on the churches and religious ſeminaries from all quar- 
ters. Many other cauſes alſo contributed to diſhonour 
the church, by introducing into it a corrupt miniſtry. 
A nobleman, who through want of talents, activity, 
or courage, was rendered incapable of appearing with 
dignity in the cabinet, or with honour in the field, im- 
J mediately turned his views towards the church, aimed 
at a diſtinguiſhed place among its chiefs and rulers, and 
became, in conſequence, a contagious example of ſtu- 


—— - 
— 


reſtraining the diſorders of the clergy. See alſo Sexvarus Lupus | 1-46} 
Epi. xxxv. p. 73. 281, and STEPH. BALUZ. in dot. p. 378. [1; FOR 
Ul See the works of Szxvarus Lupvs Epift. xcviti xcix. p 126. T0 
r W142. 148. as alſo his Life. See alſo RopoLeai Bituricenſis Capitula ad 1 
- MW trum ſuum, in BaLuziI Miſcellaneis, tom. vi. p. 139. 148. 1 


F 3 e 
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86 The Internal HISTORY Part 11. 
Cenr.I1X. pidity and vice to the inferior clergy [k]. The patron; | 
of churches, in whom reſided the right of election, un. 

willing to ſubmit their diſorderly conduct to the keen 
cenſure of zealous and upright paſtors, induſtriouſſj 
looked for the moſt abject, ignorant, and worthleſs ec. 
clefiaſtics, to whom they committed the cure of ſoul; 
IJ. But one of the circumſtances, which contributed 
1a a particular manner to render, at leaſt, the higher 
clergy wicked and depraved, and to take off their mind; 
from the duties of their ſtation, was the obligation they 
were under of performing certain ſervices to their ſove- 
reigns, in conſequence of the poſſeſſions they derived 
from the royal bounty. The biſhops and heads of mo- 
naſteries held many lands and caſtles by a feudal tenure, MW” 
and being thereby bound to furniſh their princes with a |]MW'” 
certain number of ſoldiers in time of war, were o- 
bliged alſo to take the field themſelves at the head of { 
theſe troops Ln, and thus to act in a ſphere that was MW" 
utterly inconſiſtent with the nature and duties of their ol 
ſacred character. Beſides all this, it often happened, b 
that rapacious princes, in order to ſatisfy the craving 
wants of their ſoldiers and domeſtics, boldly invaded the 
poſſeſſions of the church, which they diſtributed among t 
their armies; in conſequence of which the prieſts and 
monks, in order to avoid periſhing through hunger, a 
bandoned themſelves to the practice of violence, fraud, 0 
and all forts of crimes, which they looked upon as the MW ®' 


only means, they had left, of procuring themſelves a 1 
ſubſiſtence [x]. ( 
III. The P 
1 HincMarus, Oper. Poſterior. contra Godeſchalcum, cap. xxxvi Fa 
tom. i. Opp. p. 318. ServaTus Lur us Epiſt, Ixxix. p. 120. ry 
[!] AcoBarDUs, De privilegiir et jure Sacerdotum, cap. xi. p. 341. 
tom. i. Opp. 


I] STEPH. BaLuzil Appendix Ador. ad Servatum, p. 508, Mo- x. 
RAT ORI Antig. Ital. medii ævi. tom. ii. p. 446. MARITLOxN, Anna 55 
Benedict. tom. vi. p. 587. FaESNE ad Jalevill Hiſt. Ludovici s. p. 

75, 76. 
151 A OBAN DVS, De diſpenſ. rerum Eccleſiaſt. 9.4. p. 270. tom. i. 4 

Opp. Fropoax Ds, Hiſtor. Ecchſ. Rhemenfis, lib. iii, cap. ix. SE nvA- i j; 

Tus Lurvs Epiſt. xlv. p. 87. 437, &c. MouzarTo1, tom. vi. Antiq. 

Ital. medii. evi, p. 302, Luv. Twomasin, Diſciplina Ecclefie wet. 8 

et nov circa ll part. II. lib. iii. cap. xi. Theſe corrupt 2 

i ures 


| Chap. II. of te CHURCH. 1 


III. The Roman pontiffs were raiſed to that high Cexr.IX. » 
[2 dignity by the ſuffrages of the ſacerdotal order, accom- © 
Y panied with the voice of the people; but after their e- in, 
EZ leCtion, the approbation of the emperor was neceſſary in 

order to their conſecration [o]. There is indeed, yet ex- 

| tant, an edict ſuppoſed to have been publiſhed, in the year 

81), by Lewis the Mts, in which he aboliſhes this 
imperial right, and grants to the Romans, not only the 

power of electing their pontiff, but alſo the privilege of 
inſtalling and conſecrating him when elected, without 
waiting for the conſent of the emperor [y]. But this 

grant will deceive none, who inquire into this matter 

with any degree of attention and diligence, ſince ſe- 

veral learned men have proved it ſpurious by the moſt 

I irreſiſtible arguments [y. It muſt, however, be con- 
feſſed, that after the me of CHaRLEs the Bao, a new 

ſcene of things aroſe; and the important change above- 
mentioned was really introduced. That prince having 
obtained the imperial dignity by the good offices of the 

biſhop of Rome, returned this eminent ſervice by deli- 

vering the ſucceeding pontiffs from the obligation of BY 
waiting for the conſent of the emperors, in order to Bil 
their being inſtalled in their office. And thus we find, 4 
that from the time of EUGEN Us III, who was raiſed to 3 
the pontificate A. D. 884, the election of the biſhops 

of Rome was carried on without the leaſt regard to law, 

order, or even decency, and was generally attended 

with civil tumults and diſſenſions, until the reign of 

Oro the GREAT, who Pur a ſtop to theſe diſorderly 

proceedings. 


2 27 


ſures prevailed alſo among the Greeks and Lombards, as may be ſeen i in 
. che Oriens r e of Le Qu1eN, tom. 1. p. 142. 
f [0] See De Büx Au, Hiftor. Imper. German. tom. it. p. 28. 32. 
e Haxpuini Concitia, tom. iv. p. 1236. LE CoinTE, Annales LIE 
Lee. Francor, tom. vii. ad A. 817. § 6. BaLuzII Capitular. Regu m mh: 
Francor. tom. i. p. 591. 7 16000 
[9] Murarort Droits de Faye fur Þ Etat Eccleſiaſt. p. 54. and 1 
e hal. medii avi, tom. ili. p. 29, 30. in which that learned. man = 
njectures, that this edict was forged i in the eleventh century. Buvav, hes 3 
8 25 Imper. German. tom. ii. p. 34. The partiſans, however, of the 1 
papal authority, ſuch as FonTantn1 and others, plead ſtrenuouſly, 
though ineffectually for the authenticity of the edict in queſtion. 
F 4 IV. Among 
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The frauds 
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the Roman 
pontiffs to in- 
creaſe their 
power. 


4 keen and learned controverſy; and ſeveral men of 


ficate, in this century, there were very few, who dif. 
tinguiſhed themſelves by their learning, prudence, 


"rafter of a Chriſtian biſhop. On the contrary, the 
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IV. Among the prelates that were raiſed to the pont 


and virtue, or who were at all careful about acquiring 
thoſe particular qualities that are eſſential to the cha. 


greateſt part of them are oaly known by the flagitious 
actions that have tranſmitted their names with infamy to 
our times ; and they all, in general, ſeem to have vied 
with each other in their ambitious efforts to extend their 
authority, and render their dominion unlimited and uni- 
verſal. It is here that we may place, with propriety; 
an event, which is ſaid to have interrupted the much 


vaunted ſucceſſion of regular biſhops, in the ſee of Oey 
Rome, from the firſt foundation of that church to the ¶ tt 
preſent times. Between the pontificate of LEO IV, who Wl fr 
died in the year 855, and that of BenepicT Il, 1 
certain woman, who had the art to diſguiſe her ſex for Im 
a conſiderable time, is ſaid, by her learning, genius, ¶ tu 
and dexterity, to have made good her way to the papal Nei 
chair, and to have governed the church with the title N 
and dignity of pontiff about two years. This extraor- Nec 


dinary perſon is yet known by the title of Pops Joan, 
During the five ſucceeding centuries this event was 
generally believed, and a vaſt number of writers bore 
teſtimony to its truth ; nor before the reformation un- 
dertaken by LUTHER, was it conſidered by any, either D 
as incredible in itſelf, or as ignominious to the church y]. MW # 
Bur in the laſt century, the elevation, and, indeed, the MW 
exiſtence of this female pontiff, became the ſubject of MI "! 


diſtinguiſhed abilities both among the Roman catholics Il : 


and proteſtants, employed all the force of their genius ſi 


and erudition to deſtroy t the credit of this ſtory, by in- WM? 


Ir] The argumentso! fthoſe who maintain Y truth of this extraordinary C 
event are collected in one ſtriking point of view with great learning and WW ® 
induſtry by FRED. SpAN HEIM, in his Exercitatio de Papa Foemina, tow. | 
11. Opp. p. 577. This Diſſertation was tranſlated into French by the l 

Celebrated LENTANT, who digeſted it into a better method, and en- 1 
riched it with ſeveral additions. © 0 


validating, 


Chap. II. 
validating, on the one hand, the weight of the teſtimo- Cx xv. IX. 
nies on which it is founded, and by ſhewing on the 
other, that it was inconſiſtent with the moſt accurate 
| chronological computations [s]. Between the contend- . 
ing parties, ſome of the wiſeſt and moſt learned writers 
have judiciouſly ſteered a middle courſe : they grant 
that many fictitious and, fabulous circumſtances have 
been interwoven with this ſtory, but they deny that it 
is entirely deſtitute of all foundation, or, that the con- 
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troverſy is yet ended, in a ſatisfactory manner, in fa- 


vour of thoſe who diſpute its truth. And, indeed, up- 


on a deliberate and impartial view of this whole matter, 
it will appear more than probable, that ſome unuſual 


event muſt have happened at Rome, from which this 


ſtory derived its origin; becauſe it is not at all credible, 
from any principles of moral evidence, that an event 
ſhould be univerſally believed and related in the ſame 
manner by a multitude of hiſtorians, during five cen- 


turies immediately ſucceeding its ſuppoſed date, if that 
event was abſolutely deſtitute of all foundation. But 


what it was that gave riſe to this ſtory, is yet to be diſ- 
covered, and is likely to remain ſo []. 


[5] The arguments af thoſe who reject the ſtory of Pope Joan as a 
fable, have been collet& by Da vID BLonper, and after him with 
ſtill more art and erudition by BayLE, in the third volume of his 
Dictionary, at the article PapE SSE. Add to this Jo. Georg. Ec ARD. 
Hiftor. Franciæ Oriental. tom. ii. lib. xxx. F. 119. p. 436. which au- 
thor has adopted and appropriated the ſentiments of the great Le1s- 
N1TZ upon the matter in queſtian. See alſo Le Quien's Oriens Chri/- 
tian, tom. iii. p. 777. and HeUMaN's Sy/loge. Diſſert. Sacrar. tom. i. 
part, Il. p. 352. The very learned Jo. CHRISTOPH. Wacenst- 
Lius has given a juſt and accurate view of the arguments on both 
ſides, which may be ſeen in the Amoenitates Litterariæ of SCHEL HOR- 
N1US, part. i. p. 146. and the ſame has been done by BAS AGE, in his 


Hifloire de PEgliſe, tom. i. p. 408. A liſt of the other writers, who 


have employed their labours upon this intricate queſtion, may be ſeen in 
Case. SAGITTARIUS's Introd. in Hiſt. Eccle/. tom. i. cap. xxv. p. 676. 
and in the Biblioth. Bremenſ. tom. viii. part. V. p. 935. 

i] Such is the opinion of PauL Saxyl, in his Lettere Italian“, Lett. 
xxxii. p. 45 2; of LENFANT Biblioth. Germanique, tom. x. p. 27; of 
Tazop. Has x us Bibliotb. Bremen/. tom. viii. part. V. p. 935 ; and 
of the celebrated PVA Iuſtit. Hiſtor. Ecclaſ. p. 402; to whom we 
. — td i . a 12 a . 8 5 _ mig t 
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Cent.IX V. The enormous vices, that muſt have covered 6 

The e many pontiffs with infamy in the judgment of the wiſe 

Jous attach · formed not the leaſt obſtacle to their ambition in theſe 

kings or miſerable times, nor hindered them from extending thei 

France, by influence, and augmenting their authority, both in 

whom they church and ſtate. It does not, indeed, appear from 

any authentic records, that their poſſeſſions aug: 

mented in proportion to the progrels of their aw 

thority, nor that any new grants of land were added 

to what they had already obtained from the liberality o 

the kings of France. The donations, which Lewis the 

MEEK 1s reported to have made to them, are mere in- 

ventions, equally deſtitute of truth and probability [] 

and nothing is more groundleſs than the accounts of 

thoſe writers who affirm, that CHARLES the BALD diveſt 

ed himſelf, in the year 875, of his right to the city of 

Rome, and its territory, in favour of the pontiffs, whom 

he, at the ſame time, enriched with a variety of noble 

and coſtly preſents, in return for the good ſervices of 

Joan VIII, by whoſe ſuccours he was raiſed to the em- 

pire. But be that as it may, it is certain, that the au- 

thority and affluence of the biſhops of Rome increaſed 

greatly from the time of Lewis the MrkEk, but more 

eſpecially from the acceſſion of CHARLES the BaLD, to 

the imperial throne, as all the hiſtorical records of that 
period abundantly teſtify [ww]. 

VI. After the death of LEwis II, a fierce and dread- 
ful war broke out between the poſterity of ChARLI: 
MAGNE, among which there were ſeveral competitors 
for the empire. This furniſhed the Italian princes, and 
the Roman pontiff Jon VIII, with a favourable oppor- 
tunity of aſſuming to themſelves the right of nominating 

to the imperial throne, and of excluding from alt part 


might add WegrNSDORFE, BotcLer, Hor BERG, and many others, 
were this enumeration neceſſary. Without aſſuming the character of a 
judge in this intricate controverſy, concerning which ſo many falſe de- 
ciſions have been pronounced, I ſhall only take the liberty to obſerve 
that the matter in debate is as yet dubious, and has not on either fide 
been repreſented in ſuch a light as to bring conviction. 

[u] See above, 5 3. 

[ww] Bunav, Hiftor. Imperii Rom. German. tom. iii. p. 482. Jo. 
GOOG Eccarp, Hiftor. Franciæ Orient. tom. ii. lib. xxxi. p. 606. 
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of ſuffrage ; and if the opportunity was favourable, it 
was ſeized with avidity, and improved with the utmoſt 
dexterity and zeal. Their favour and intereſt was ear- 
Wneſtly ſollicited by CHarLEs the BaLD, whoſe entreatics 
vere rendered effectual by rich preſents, prodigious ſums 
of money, and moſt pompous promiſes, in conſequence 


* 


in this election the nations who had formerly the right CVT. IX. 


— 


of which he was proclaimed, A. D. 876, by the pontiff 


Ly PA TS ww 2 
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? Joan VIII, and by the Italian princes aſſembled at Pa- 
via, king of Italy, and emperor of the Romans. Ca- 
lou AN and CHARLES the GRoss, who ſucceeded him in 
the kingdom of /zaly, and in the Roman empire, were 
| alſo elected by the Roman pontiff, and the Italian prin- 
ces. After the reigns of theſe princes the empire was 
[torn in pieces; the moſt deplorable tumults and com- 
I motions aroſe in Italy, France, and Germany, which 
were governed, or rather ſubdued and uſurped, by va- 
Irious chiefs, and, in this confuſed ſcene of things, the 
higheſt bidder was, by the ſuccour of the greedy pon- 
tiffs, generally raiſed to the government of 7taly, and to 
the imperial throne [x]. N 
VII. Thus the power and influence of the pontiffs, The empe- | 
in civil affairs, aroſe in a ſhort time to an enormous of their ec. 
height through the favour and protection of the prin- sendet 
ces, in whoſe cauſe they had employed the influence, and the pow 
1 er of the 


it aroſe from the ſame cauſes. The wiſeſt and moſt im- 


partial among the Roman Catholic writers not only ac- 
knowledge, but are even at pains to demonſtrate, that 
7 Wfrom the time of Lewis the Mrkk, the ancient rules 


of eceleſiaſtical government were gradually changed in 
Europe by the counſels and inſtigation of the court of 
Rome, and new laws ſubſtituted in their place. The Eu- 
ropean princes ſuffered themſelves to be diveſted of the 
ſupreme authority in religious matters, which they had 
derived from CHARLEMAGNE; the power of the biſhops 


[x] This matter is amply illuſtrated by S1G6on1vs, in his famous 


_ De Regno Italiæ, and by the other writers of German and Italian 
tory, | | Y | 


in 


which ſuperſtition had given them over the minds of 
the people. The increaſe of their authority, in religious of thebiſhops 
matters, was not leſs rapid, nor leſs conſiderable, and hed: 


councils and 


was 
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Forged me- 
morials and 
acte procured 
by the 
pontiffs, to 
eſtabliſh 
their ſupre- 
macy. 


nious and zealous partiſans in forging conventions, acts of 


acquainted with the ancient eccleſiaſtical conſtitutions, 


| who figns himſelf D. B. and whoſe book is intitled, Hiſtoire du Droit 


The Internal HISTORY Part ll 
was greatly diminiſhed, and even the authority of bot 
provincial and general councils began to decline. The 
Roman pontiffs, elated with their overgrown proſperity, 
and become arrogant, beyond meaſure, by the daily ac: 
ceſſions that were made to their authority, were eager]y 
bent upon perſuading all, and had, indeed, the good 
fortune to perſuade many, that the biſhop of Rome wa 
conſtituted and appointed by Js us CHRIST, ſupreme 
legiſlator and judge of the church univerſal ; and that, 
therefore, the biſhops derived all their authority from 
the Roman pontiff, nor could the councils determine 
any thing without his permiſſion and conſent [y]. This 
opinion, which was inculcated by the pontiffs with the 
utmoſt zeal and ardour, was oppoſed by ſuch as were 


and the government of the church in the earher ages; 
but it was oppoſed in vain. 

VIII. In order to gain credit to this new eccleſiaſtical 
code, ſo different from the ancient rules of church go- 
vernment, and to ſupport the haughty pretenſions of 
the pontiffs to ſupremacy and independence, it was ne- 
ceſſary to produce the authority of ancient deeds, to 
ſtop the mouths of ſuch as were diſpoſed to ſet bounds 
to their uſurpations. The biſhops of Rome were aware 
of this, and as thoſe means were looked upon as the 
moſt lawful that tended beſt to the accompliſhment of 
their purpoſes, they employed ſome of their moſt inge- 


councils, epiſtles and ſuch like records, by which it might 
appear, that, in the firſt ages of the church, the Ro- 
man pontiffs were cloathed with the ſame ſpiritual ma- 


[3] See the excellent work of an anonymous and unknown author, 


Eccleſiaſtique public Frangois, publiſhed firſt at London, in two volumes 
Bvo, in the year 1737, and lately republiſhed in a larger and more 
ſplendid edition. The author of this performance ſhews, in a judicious 
and conciſe manner, the various ſteps by which the papal authority a- 
roſe to ſuch a monſtrous height. His account of the ninth century Jo 


may be ſeen in the firſt volume of his work, at the 160th page. 
| Jeſty, Wu 
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$i z]. Among theſe fictitious ſupports of the papal dig- 


Eto have been written by the pontiffs of primitive times, 
deſerve chiefly to be ſtigmatized. They were the pro- 
5 . . 

duction of an obſcure writer, who fraudulently prefixed 
to them the name of Isi DOE, biſhop of Seville [a], to 


__ 


make the world believe they had been collected by that 
illuſtrious and learned prelate. Some of them had ap- 
peared in the eighth century [3], but they were now en- 
Itirely drawn from their obſcurity, and produced, with 
lan air of oftentation and triumph, to demonſtrate the 
ſupremacy of the Roman pontiffs [cl. The deciſions 


Iz] There is juſt reaſon to imagine, that theſe Decretals and various 


other acts, ſuch as the grants of CHarLEMacnz and LEWIS the 
Merk, were forged with the knowledge and conſent of the Roman 
pontiffs; ſince it is utterly incredible, that theſe pontiffs ſhould, for ma- 
ny ages, have conſtantly appealed, in ſupport of their pretended rights 
© Wand privileges, to acts and records that were only the fictions of private 
perſons, and ſhould, with ſuch weak arms, have ſtood out againſt kings, 
princes, councils, and biſhops, who were unwilling to receive their 
) Wyoke. Acts of a private nature would have been uſeleſs here, and pub- 
lc deeds were neceſſary to accompliſh the views of papal ambition. 
uch forgeries were, in this century, eſteemed lawful, on account of 
| Whtheir ſuppoſed tendency to promote the glory of God, and to advance 


: the proſperity of the church: and, therefore, it is not ſurprizing, that 


the good pontiffs ſhould feel no remorſe in impoſing upon the world 
frauds and forgeries, that were deſigned to enrich the patrimony of 
dt. PETER, and to aggrandize his ſucceſſors in the apoſtolic ſee. 

(a} It is certain, that the forger of the decretals was extremely de- 
firous of perſuading the world, that they were collected by Is tpok x, 
the celebrated-biſhop of Seville, who lived in the ſixth century. See 
FRI Bibliotb. Latin. medii avi, tom. v. p. 561. It was a cuſtom 


among the biſhops to add, from a principle of humility, the epithet | 


Peccator, i. e. Sinner, to their titles; and, accordingly, the forger of 
; the Decretals has added the word Peccator after the name of Is IDooRE: 
ut this ſome ignorant tranſcribers have abſurdly changed into the word 
e 


Mercator ; and hence it happens, that one Is 1D Oo RUS Mercator paſſes. 


bo the fraudulent collector. or forger of the decretals. ” 

: ] See Don CaLmET, Hiſtoire de Lorraine, tom. i. p. 528. B. 

' jusr. Hen. BönMER. Pref. ad novam Edit. Juris Canon. tom. i. p. x. 
ax, Not. 


[c] Beſide the authors of the Centuriæ Magdeburgen/es and other wri- 


ters, the learned BLoNDEL has demonſtrated, in an atople and fatisfac- 


tory 


FY and ſupreme authority which they now aſſumed CEMT. IX. 


Enity, the famous decretal epiſtles, as they are called, ſaid Decretaks. 
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94 The Internal HISTORY Part Il, 
Cr. IX. of a certain Roman council, which is ſaid to have been 
— held during the pontificate of SiLVEsTER, were like. 
wife alledged in behalf of the ſame cauſe; but this 
council had never been ſo much as heard of before 
the preſent century, and the accounts now given of it 
proceeded from the ſame ſource with the decretals, and 
were equally authentic. Be that as it may, the decrees 
of this pretended council contributed much to enrich 
and aggrandize the Roman pontiffs, and exalt them a. 

bove all human authority and juriſdiction [d]. 
The ſucceſs IX. There were not, however, wanting among the 
of their Latin biſhops men of prudence and ſagacity, who ſaw 


| _ frauds. 


through theſe impious frauds, and perceived the chains 
that were forging both for them and for the church, 
The French biſhops diſtinguiſhed themſelves, in a par. 
ticular and glorious manner, by the zeal and vehe- 
mence with which they oppoſed theſe ſpurious decre- 
tals, and other like fictitious monuments and records, 
and proteſted againſt their being received among the 
laws of the church, But the obſtinacy of the pontiffs, 
and particularly of NicoLas I, conquered this oppoſt- 
tion, and reduced it to ſilence. And as the empire, 
in the periods that ſucceeded this conteſt, fell back in- 
to the grotleſt ignorance and darknels, there ſcarcely re- 
mained any who were capable of detecting theſe odious 
impoſtures, or diſpoſed to ſupport the expiring liberty 
of the church. The hiſtory of the following ages ſhews, 
in a multitude of deplorable examples, the diſorders 
and calamities that ſprung from the ambition of the aſ- 
piring pontiffs : It repreſents theſe defpotic lords of the 
church, labouring by the aid of their impious frauds to 


tory manner, the ſpuriouſneſs of the decrelals, in his Pſeudo-I/fidorus et 
Turrianus vapulantes ; and in our time the cheat is acknowledged even 
by the Roman Catholics, at leaſt by ſuch of them as are poſſeſſed of 
any tolerable degree of judgment and impartiality. See Buppeus's 
Tſagoge in Theologiam, tom. ii. p. 702 ; as alſo PeETr. CousTanT1Us 
his Prolegom. ad Epiſtolas Pontificum, tom. i. p. 130; and a Diſſertation 
of FLEury, prefixed to the ſixteenth volume of his Eccleſiaſtical, 
Hiſlory, 

[A] See Jo. Launorvs, De cura Eccleſiæ erga pauperes et miſerss, 
cap. i. Obſervat. i. p. 570. tom. ii. part. II. Opp. 


Over- 
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overturn its ancient government, to undermine the au- Cexrt.IX. ö 
thority of its biſhops, to engroſs its riches and revenues ——— | 
into their own hands, nay, what is ſtill more horrible, it 
repreſents them aiming, perfidious blows at the thrones 


Ef princes, and endeavouring to leſſen their power, and 
to ſet bounds to their dominion. All this is unanimouſ- 
Bly acknowledged by ſuch as have looked, with atten- 
tion and impartiality, into the hiſtory of the times of 
which we now write, and is ingenuouſly confeſſed by 
men of learning and probity, that are well affected to 
the Romiſh church and its ſovereign pontiff [e]. 

RX. The monaſtic life was now univerſally in the.The mona- 
thigheſt eſteem, and nothing could equal the veneration 5 
that was paid to ſuch as devoted themſelves to the ſa- 
cred gloom and indolence of a con vent. The Greeks 
and Orientals had been long accuſtomed to regard the 
monkiſh orders and diſcipline with the greateſt admira- 
tion; but it was only ſince the beginning of the 
aſt century, that this holy paſſion was indulged among 
the Latins to ſuch an extravagant length. In the pre- 
ſent age it went beyond all bounds: kings, dukes, and 
counts forgot their true dignity, even the fulfilling with 
[zeal the duties of their high ſtations, and affected that 
contempt of the world and its grandeur, which they 
took for magnanimity, though it was really nothing elſe 
but the reſult of a narrow and ſuperſtitious ſpirit. 
They abandoned their thrones, their honours, and 
their treaſures, and ſhut themſelves up in monaſte- 
ties with a view of devoting themſelves entirely 
to God. Several examples of this fanatical extrava- 
gance were exhibited in [aly, France, Germany, and 
ain, both in this and the preceding century. And 
if the allurements of worldly pleaſures and honours had 
vo much power over the minds of many to permit 
„heir ſeparating themſelves from human ſociety, during 
7s their lives, ſuch endeavoured to make amends for this 
n Win their laſt hours; for when they perceived death ap- 


e] See the abovementioned author's treatiſe, entitled, Regia Peteflas N 
n Cauſis Matrimonial. tom. i. part. II. Opp. p. 764. as alſo PETRA. 1 
CousTANTIUS, Pref. ad Epift. Romanor. Fontif. tom. i. p. 127. | 

| | PT oach- 


$21.16 


A reforma- 
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Car. . proaching, they demanded the monaſtic habit, and ac- 
tually put it on before their departure, that they might 
be regarded as of the fraternity, and be of conſequence 
entitled to the fervent prayers and other ſpiritual ſuc: 
cours of their ghoſtly brethren. 


Monks and But nothing affords ſuch a ſtriking and remarks. Nun 
_ :m- ble proof of the exceſſive and fanatical veneration that Whor 
vil affair, Was paid to the Monaſtic order, as the treatment they he 
and called | 


tothe comte Teceived from ſeveral kings and emperors, who drey 
S 
of princes. numbers of monks and abbots from their cloifters, and 
placed them in ſtations entirely foreign to their vows 
and their character, even amidſt the ſplendor of a court, 
and at the head of affairs. The tranſition, indeed, was 
violent from the obſcurity of a convent and the ſtudy 
of a liturgy, to fit at the helm of an empire, and ma- 


nage the political intereſts of nations. But ſuch was Wm: 
the caſe, and pious princes alledged as a reaſon for this mo 
ſingular choice, that the government of a ſtate could {dec 


never be better placed than in the hands of ſuch holy men; 

who had ſubdued all irregular appetites and paſſions, 
and were fo diveſted of the luſt of pleaſure, and ambi- 
tion, as to be incapable of any unworthy defigns, any low, 
ſordid or ſelfiſh views. Hence we find in the hiſtory of 
thoſe times frequent examples of monks and abbots 
performing the functions of ambaſſadors, envoys, and 
miniſters of ſtate, and diſplaying their talents with va- 
rious ſucceſs in theſe high and eminent ſtations. 

XI. The morals, however, of the monks were fat 
tion of the from being ſo pure as to juſtify the reaſon alledged a. 
der atterope- bove for their promotion. Their patrons and protectors; 
— who loaded them with honours and preferment, were 

ſenſible of the irregular and licentious lives that many 
of them led, and uſed their utmoſt efforts to correct 
their vices and to reform their manners. Lewis the 
Meek diſtinguiſhed his zeal in the execution of this vir- 
tuous and noble deſign ; and to render it more effectual, 
he employed the pious labours of BxnepicrT, Fang of 
Aniane, in reforming the monaſteries firſt in Aquitaine, 
and afterwards throughout the whole kingdom of France, 


and in reſtoring, by: new and ſalutary laws, the — 
| ic 


: hap. IL. of te CHURCH, 
Mic diſcipline which was abſolutely neglected and fallen Cexr.IX, 


Into decay. This worthy eccleſiaſtic preſided in the 
year 817, in the council of Aix-la-Chapelle, where ſeve- 
ral wiſe meaſures were taken for removing the diſorders 
that reigned in the cloiſters; and in conſequence of the 
unlimited authority, he had received from the empe- 
tor, he ſubjected all the monks, without exception, to 
the rule of the famous Benevict abbot of Mount Caſſin, 
annulled that variety of rites and cuſtoms that had ob- 
tained in the different monaſteries, preſcribed to them 


were, into one general body or ſociety, the various or- 
ders which had hitherto been connected by no common 
bond [F J. This admirable diſcipline, which acquired 
to BENEDICT of Aniane, the higheſt reputation, and 
made him be revered as the ſecond father of the weſtern 
monks, flouriſned during a certain time; but afterwards 
declined through various cauſes, until the concluſion of 
this century, when under the calamities that oppreſſed 
doth the church and the empire, it almoſt entirely diſ- 
appeared. 


ave alſo diſtinguiſhed marks of his favour to the or- 
der of canons, which ChRoDtcanGys had introduced 
In ſeveral places during the laſt century. He diftri- 
buted them through all the provinces of the empire, 
and inſtituted alſo an order of canoneſſes, which was the 
irſt female convent known in the Chriſtian world [g]. 
or each of theſe orders the zealous emperor had a rule 
Irawn up A. D. 817, in the council of Aix-la- Chapelle, 


— 2 FE, 


been appointed by CHrRoDEGANGUs, and this new rule 


Pref. p. xxvii. and Pref. ad Sec. v. p. xxv. Ejus pf, Annales Ordin, 
Benedict. tom. ii. p 430. CaLmeT, Hiſt. de Lorraine, tom. i. p. 
95. For a particular account of Benepict of Ariane, and his illuſ- 
nous virtues, ſee the Ada Sanfor. tom. ii. Febr. P. 606; and the 
Hiſtoire Litteraire de la France, tom. iv. p. 447. 

[2] See MaBiLLoON, Annal. Ordin. S. Benedicti, tam. ii. p. 428. 


all one uniform method of living, and thus united, as it 


XII. The ſame emperor, who had appeared with Canons and 
ſuch zeal both in protecting and reforming the monks, none. 


which he ſubſtituted in the place of that which had 


[f] Jo. Manition, Ada Sander. Ord, Benedi. Sec. iv. part. I. 
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CEMT. IX. was obſerved in the moſt of the monaſteries and con. 
vents of the canons and canoneſſes in the weſt until th FE; 
X11 century, notwithſtanding that it was diſapprovei ac 


of by the court of Rome [hl. The author of the ru, 
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1 that was appointed for the canons was, undoubtedly eit 
# AMALARIUS, a preſbyter of Metz; but it is not cer. 
6 tain whether that which was drawn up for the canoneſu Hof 

yp was compoſed by the ſame hand [;]. Be that as it may, 

j the canonical order grew into high repute; and from by 
F this time a great number of convents were erected fun 
* them through all the weſtern provinces, and were rich 
1 ly endowed by the liberality of pious and opulent Chri mi 
* tians. But this inſtitution degenerated in a ſhort time HM 
1 like all others, from its primitive purity, and ceaſed Hd 
ſhi anſwer the laudable intention and deſign of its worthyliſ:.;; 
nl founders [K]. | | ET Ni 
1 e XIII. Of the theological writers that flouriſhed among bee 
# weiter-. the Greeks, the following are the moſt remarkable: Noot 
5 Phorius, patriarch of Conflantinople, a man of molti;« 
| of [5] This rule was condemned in a council held at Rome, A.D . 


1059, under the pontiff NichoLAs II. The pretexts uſed by 
the pontiff and the aſſembled prelates, to juſtify their diſapprobation o 
this rule, were, that it permitted the canons to enjoy the poſſeſſions 
they had before their vows, and allowed to each of them too large 
portion of bread and wine; but the true reaſon was, that this order ha 
been inſtituted by an emperor without either the conſent, or knowledge 
of the Roman pontiff. For an account of the rule and diſcipline of theſe 
canons, ſee FLEUrY's Eccleſ. Hiſt. tom. x. p. 163, 164, &c. Bruſſel 
edition in I2mo. _ 
i] Lup. Tneuass ix. Diſciplin. Eccleſ. Vet. et Nowe, part I. lib. 
iii. cap. xlii, xliii. Mok rokI Antig. Ital. medii æ ui, tom v. p. 185 
540. No accounts of the Canons are leſs worthy of credit, than thole 
that are given by writers, who have been themſelves members of that 
order, ſuch as Raymond CHarPont!'s Hiftoire des Chanoines, pub 
| liſhed at Paris in fvo in the year 1699; for theſe writers, from fond 
prejudices in favour of their inſtitution, and an ambitious defire of en 
hancing its merit and rendering it reſpectable, derive the origin 0 
canonical order from CHs and his apoſtles, or trace it up, at leaſt, 
to the firſt ages of the Chriſtian church. 1 
_ {#] CarmerT, if. de Lorraine, tom. i. p. 591. Hift. Litieraire d 


la France, tom. iv. p. 536. 
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profound 


| chap. ll. of te CHURCH, | 
profound atid univerſal erudition; whoſe Bibhotherd [1], Cen 


] Epiſtles, and othet writings, are yet valuable on many 


accounts. 5 | 
NiceedoRvs, alſo patriarch of the abovementioned 
city, Who, among other productions, publiſhed a warm 


of that idolatrous ſervice I. | 
WU Tuzopokvs Sruprtes, who acquired à name, ehiefly 
oy his oppolition to the 7ronoclafts, and by the zeal with 
Which he wrote in favour of image-worſhip [u]. 

The fame caufe has principally contributed to tranſ- 
Enit to after ages the names of Tuzoporys GAAP Tus, 


Mernobius, who obtained the title of Confeſſor for his 


vMW:dherence to image-worſhip in the very face of perſe- 


etion, Tuxobokbs ABrcara Co], PRTRUS SicuLvs, 
Nic RTAS Dxv1D, and others, who would probably have 


been long ſince buried in oblivion, had not the various 


the diviſions of the former among themſelves upon the 
hueſtion concerning images, excited the vehemence of 
theſe incohſiderable writers, and furniſhed them with 
n occaſion of making ſome noiſe in the world. 

Moss BaRCEPHA, a Syrian biſhop, ſut paſſed by fat all 


ſhining reputation, which he has obtained in the re- 
public of letters, as what we have yet extant of his 
Works difcover ſeveral marks of true genius, and an 
uncommon acquaintance with the art of writing ſp}. 


I] See CamvsaT, Hiſtoire des Jolrnnuæ, tom. i. p. 87. | 
ſm} Ada Sandor. tom. it. Martit ad d. xiii. p. 293. OuDinus, 
ciptor. . Eecleſ. tom. ii. P. 2. VF 


vriters of this century; and would certainly have been known as a 


jet exrant, 265 letters; ſeveral treatiſes againſt the Iconoclaſts, 124 
igrams in lambics, and a large manuſeript, which contains a courſe 
f catechetical inſtruction concerning the duties of the monaſtic life.] 
[o] See BayLe's Dictionary, vol. i, at the article A; u ARA. 
le Jos. Six. ASSEMaANt Biblioth. Orient. Vatican. tom. ii. p. 127. 


10 


defence of the worfhip of images againſt the enemies 


conteſts between the Greek and Latin churches, and 


rom we have now been mentioning, and deſerved the 


| he T * he LU ONS has, 
[{n) Tyzopoke STUDITES was one of the moſt voluminous 


nan of genius and learning to after ages, though the controverſy 
mcerning images had never exiſted. There are of his writings | 
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Can. IX. XIV. RaBanus Maukus, archbiſhop of Mentz, i; 


Latin wri- 
ters. 


gious fund of knowledge he poſſeſſed, that theſe nations 


knowledge, and the multitude of productions that floy. 


ter this illuſtrious prelate, the writers that are moſt wor 


his juſtifying and even fomenting the rebellion of Lo. 
 THAIRE and PEPIN- againſt Læwis the Mr xk, their fa 
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deſervedly placed at the head of the Latin writers 9 
this age; the force of his genius, the extent of hi 


ed irom his pen, entitle him to this diſtinguiſhed rank, 
and render improper all compariſon between him and 
his cotemporaries He may be called the great light 
of Germany and France, ſince it was from the prod. 


derived principally their rehgicus inſtruction. His wri. 
ings were every where in the hands of the learned [q], 
and were held in ſuch veneration, that, during four 
centuries, the moſt eminent of the Latin divines appeal: 
ed to them as authority in religious matters, and adopt: 
ed almoſt univerſally the ſentiments they contained, Af. 


thy of mention are, 
AGoOBARD, archbiſhop of Lyons, a man of wiſdom 
and prudence, and far from being deſtitute of literary 
merit; but whoſe reputation has deſervedly ſuffered by 


ther and their ſovereign [L]. 

HiL pol, abbot of &.. Dennis, who 8 no ſmal 
reputation by a work entitled, Areopagitica [s]. 

EGINHARD, abbot of Selingeſtat, the celebrated au- 
thor of the Life of Charlemagne, remarkable for the 
beauty of his diction, the perſpicuity and elegance of 
his ſtyle, and a variety of « other AG ewe 
ments [7]. | Mey 


[7] See; for a particular account of the life and wiitings of Razanu: 
Maukus, the Hiſtoire Litteraire de la France, tom. v. p. 1510 - as alſo 


the Ada Sandor. tom. i. Febr. dor 3 -1 [4 

[r] See Con. ONIA, Hiſt. Litter. de la Hille « . tom. 11. p. 93, p. 
General Dictionary, at the article AcoparnD: Hi. Litteraire dt la [+ 
France, tom. iv. p. 507. [AGoBARD oppoſed with great zeal boti [; 
the worſhip and the uſe of images, in his famous book De piduris «Yb |, 
imaginibus, a woik which has * embaraſſed the doctors of the e 
Romiſh church.) P 

[s] Hift. Litteraire de la Haske, tom. iv. p. 607. ran 


] Hift. Litteraire de la France, tom. iv. p. 5 50. See alſo the Liſe 
of Charlemagne, of which the beſt of fourteen editions is that * 
ed by Schulxklus, at Urecht, in the year 1711. 


CLAUDIUs 
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ral books of ſcripture [u], as alſo his Chronology gained 
him an eminent and laſting reputation [w]. 
 FrECULF, biſhop of Lyſieux, whoſe Chronicle, which 
is no more than a heavy compilation, is yet ext:int, _ 
| SerRvaTus Lupus, of whoſe compoſition we have ſe— 
veral epiſtles and treatiſes; and who, though a copious. 
land ſubtile writer, is yet defective in point of elegance 
and erudition [x]. 

DREPANIUS FLoRus, who left behind him ſeveral 
Hens, An expoſition of certain books of ſcripture, and 

other performances leſs worthy of attention [y]. _ 

CHRISTIAN DrkUTHM aR, the author of A commentar 
upon St. Matthew's Goſpel [2]. Y 9 

GobEschALc, a monk of Orbais, who rendered his 
name immortal by the controverſy which he ſet on foot 
concerning Predeſtination and Free Grace. 

PaSCHASIUS RADBERT [a], a name famous in the con- 
teſts concerning The real preſence of Chriſt's body in the 
Euchariſt; and who, to pals in ſilence his other writings, 
compoſed a book upon this very ſubject, which furniſh- 
ed abundant matter of diſpute thoughout this century. 

BERTRAM, or RaTRAMN, a monk of Corby, who de- 
ſerves the firſt rank among the writers that refuted the 
doctrine of RaDBEK T; and whoſe book concerning The 
ucrament of the Lord's ſupper, which was compoſed by 


ofW [() This prelate, who was famous for his knowledge of the holy 
h-Wciptures, compoſed III books of commentaries upon Geneſis, iv upon 


Exodus, and ſeveral upon Leviticus, He wrote alſo a commentary up- 
on the Goſpel of St, Matthew, in which there are many excellent things, 
ind an expoſition of all the Epiſtles of St. Paul. His commentary on the 
Eifile to the Galatians is printed, but all the reſt are in manuſcript. ] 

| [ww] See Siman, Critique de la Bibliath. Eccleſ. de MH. Du Pin, tom. 
| p. 284. 7 2 

[x] Hiſtoire Litteraire de la France, tom. v. p. 256. 

[3] Coro, Hiſtoire Litter. de Lyon, tom. ii. p. 135. Hiſt. Litter. 
« la France, tom. v. p. 213. | 

2 Hiſt. Litter. de la France, tom. v. p. 84. | | 
[a] For an account of RapBERT, ſee the Hiftoire Litter. de la 
„once, tom. v. p. 267. 4 


CLAUDIUS, biſhop of Turin, whoſe Expoſition of ſeve- Cnr. IX; 


The Internal HISTORY Part 1 
 Cenrt.IX- the order of CHARLES the BAD, gave alſo occaſion to 
many conteſts among learned divines [þ]. 

Haymo, biſhop of Halberfladt, the laborious authy 
of ſeveral treatiſes upon various ſubjects, and who i 
more to be eſteemed for his induſtry and diligence, 
than for his genius and learning Ic]. 

WALAFRIDUS SrRAB3O, who acquired no mean repu- 
tation by his Poems, his Lives of the ſaints, and his Fx 
plications of many of the more difficult paſſages of ſcrip 
ture [d]. 

HincMaR, archbiſhop of Rheims, a man of an impe. 
rious and turbulent ſpirit; but who deſerves, notwith 
ſtanding, a diſtinguiſhed place among the Latin writer 
of this century, ince his works diſcover an aſpiring ge 
nius, and an ardent zeal in the purſuit of truth, and 
tend, moreover, in a ſingular manner, to throw light 
both upon the civil and eccleſiaſtical hiſtory of the age 
in which he lived [e]. 

JonaxNEs ScoTus ER1GENa, the friend and com- 
panion of CHARLES the Bau p, an eminent philoſopher, 
and a learned divine, whoſe erudition was accompanied 
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with uncommon marks of Se and genius, and 


whole various performances, as well as his tranflations 
from the Greek, gained him a ſhining and laſting rept 
tation [/. 
It is ſufficient barely to name REMIG)ps BERTH AR1: 
vs, Abo, Aimoin Heric, REcino, abbot of Prun 
and others, of whom the moſt common writers of ec 
cleſiaſtical hiſtory give ample accounts. 


[8] We ſhall have occafion to ſpeak. more particularly of Be RTRAM 
and his book, in the following chapter. 

le! It is proper 1 0 obſerye, that a great part of the writings thi 
are attributed to Ha x uo, biſhop of Halberfladt, were compoſed b 
Remi, or Remigivs, of Auxerre. See Cas1miR Gone Com 
ment, de Scriptor. Eccleſ. tom. ii. p. 330. Hiſſoire Litteraire de Ia Frand 
tom. v. p. 111. tom. vi. p. 106. Le Beve, Recueil de Diff: *. * 
toire de la France, tom. 1, p. 278. 

[4] See the Hiſtoire , Litter. de la Frange, tom. v. p. 544. 

[e] Bid tom v. p. 416 F 


[F] See HERM. Nana Antig. Acequnice, p. 309. Hiſtu 
Litter, de la France, tom. v. p. 416. 
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CHAP. I. 


century 


Chriſtianity, and his liberality to the learned, 


encouraged many to apply themſelves diligently to the 
ſtudy of the ſcriptures, and to the purſuit oi religious 
truth; and as long as this eminent ſet of divines re- 
mained, the weſtern provinces were happily preſerved 
from many errors, and from a variety of ſ{upcrititious 
practices. Thus we find among the writers of this age 


ſeveral men of eminent talents, whoſe productions ſlew 
that the luſtre of true erudition and theology was not 
as yet, totally eclipſed. Bur theſe illuſtrious luminaries 


of the church diſappeared one after the other, and bar- 


48 H E zeal of CHARLEMAGNE for the intereſts of The miſers- 


ble ſtate of 
Chriſtianity, 


bariſm and ignorance, encouraged by their departure, 


reſumed their ancient ſeats, and brought in their train a 
prodigious multicude of devout follies, odious ſuperſti- 
tions, and abominable errors. Nor did any encourage 
and propagate with more zeal and ardor theſe ſuperſti- 
tious innovations, than the ſacerdotal orders, the ſpiri- 


tual guides of a deluded people. And if we enquire 


how it came to paſs, that the clergy were ſo zealous in 
ſuch an inglorious cauſe, we ſhall find that this zeal was, 
in ſome, the effect of ignorance, and, in others, the 
fruit of avarice and ambition; ſince much was to be 
gained both in point of authority and opulence from 
the progreſs of ſuperſtition. Chriſtianity among the 
Greeks and Orientals was almoſt in the ſame declining 
and deplorable ſtate ; though there aroſe, from time to 
time, in the eaſtern provinces, men of ſuperior abilities, 
who endeavoured to ſupport the cauſe of true religion, 
and to raiſe it from the preſſures under which it la- 
boured. ; 
II. The cauſes of this unhappy revolution, that co- 
vered the Chriſtian church with ſuperſtition and dark- 
neſs, will appear evident to ſuch as are at all acquaint- 


The canſes 


to whic'» it 
was owing. 
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Cenrt.IX. ed with the hiſtory of thoſe times. The Oriental doc- 
* tors, miſerably divided among themſelves, and involved 
in the bittereſt contentions and quarrels with the weſt- 
ern churches, loſt all notion of the true ſpirit and ge- 
nius of Chriſtianity, and, corrupted and biaſſed by the 
prejudices and paſſions, that are generally excited and 
nouriſhed by ill- managed controverſy, became incapa- 
ble of promoting the true and eſſential intereſts of rel . 
gion. Intent alſo upon defending the excellence and 
divine authority of their doctrine and diſcipline againſt 
the Latin doctors, and in maintaining among themſelves 
the worſhip of images which began to be warmly oppol- 
ed, they advanced many things in the courſe of theſe 
diſputes, that were highly erroneous, and as one error 
follows another, their number increaſed fram day to 
day. The ſavage and unnatural lives of the monks 
and hermits, whoſe number was prodigious, and whoſe 
authority was conſiderable, who haunted the woods 
and deſarts, the gloomy ſcenes of their extravagant de- 
votion, contributed much, among other cauſes, to the 
decay of ſolid and rational piety. Add to all this, the 
irruptions of the barbarous nations into the weſt, the 
atrocious exploits of uſurping princes, the drooping and 
neglected condition of all the various branches of learn- 
ing, the ambitious frenzy of the Roman pontiffs, who 
were inceſſantly gaping after new acceſſions of authority 
and dominion, the frauds and tricks of the monaſtic 
orders carried on under the ſpectous maſk of religion, 
and then we ſhall ſee the true cauſes that founded the 
empire of ſuperſtition and error upon the ruins of virtue, 


ety and reaſon. 


The corrupt III. The 1gnorance and corruption that diſhonoured 


2 . the Chriſtian church, in this century, were great be- 
tion tht yond meaſure; and were there no other examples of 
reigned 1n 


this cearwy their enormity upon record, than the ſingle inſtance of 


appear even that ſtupid veneration that was paid to the bones and 
ia the ſingle 


inftancees Carcaſes of departed ſaints; this would be ſufficent to 
the fooliſh convince us of the deplorable progreſs of ſuperſtition. 


that was paid This idolatrous devotion was now conſidered as the 
” A L ng moſt ſacred and momentous branch of religion, nor did 
lics, | any 


* 
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| any dare to entertain the ſmalleſt hopes of finding the Cenr.IX. 
| Deity propitious, before they had aſſured themſelves of 
| the protection and interceſſion of ſome one or other of 
the ſaintly order. Hence it was that every church, and 
indeed every private Chriſtian had their particular pa- 
| tron among the ſaints, from an apprehenſion that their 
| ſpirityal intereſts would be but indifferently managed 
| by thoſe, who were already employed about the ſouls 
of others ; for they judged, in this reſpect, of the ſaints 
as they did of mortals, whole capacity is too limited 
to comprehend a vaſt variety of objects. This notion 
rendered it neceſſary to multiply prodigiouſly the number 
of the ſaints, and to create daily new patrons for the 
| deluded people ; and this was done with the utmoſt 
zeal. . The prieſts and monks ſet their invention at 
work, and peopled, at diſcretion, the inviſible world with 
imaginary protectors. They diſpelled the thick dark- 
neſs, which covered the pretended ſpiritual exploits of 
many holy men; and they invented both names and 
hiſtories of ſaints [g] that never exiſted, that they 4 
might not be at a loſs to furniſh the credulous and = 
wretched multitude with objects proper to perpetuate 
their ſuperſtition and to nouriſh their confidence. Ma- 
ny choſe their own guides, and committed their ſpiri- 
tual intereſts either to phantoms of their own creation, 
or to diſtracted fanatics whom they eſteemed as ſaints, 
for no other reaſon than their having lived like mad- 
men. | | 
IV. The eccleſiaſtical councils found it neceſſary, at The faint 
length, to ſet limits to the licentious ſuperſtition of thoſe Li-. 
ignorant wretches, who, with a view to have ſtill more 
friends at court, for ſuch were their groſs notions of 
things, were daily adding new ſaints to the liſt of their 
celeſtial mediators. They, accordingly, declared by a 
ſolemn decree that no departed Chriſtian ſhould be con- i; 
ſidered as a member of the faintly order before the bi- v8 


(2) See Dr. MippLEeTon's letter from Rome, faſſim, in which we 
find the names of St. BAccho, St. VIAR, St. AmpalBoLUs, EvoD1a, 


Kc. 


hop 
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people had pronounced him worthy of that diſtinguiſh. 
ed honour [þ]. This remedy, feeble and illuſory as it 
was, contributed, in ſome meaſure, to reſtrain the fa- 
natical temerity of the ſaint-makers ; but, in its conſe- 
quences, it was the occaſion of a new acceſſion of pow- 
er to the Roman pontiff. Even fo early as this century 
many were of opinion, that it was proper and expe- 
dient, though not abſolutely neceſſary, that the deciſi- 
on of biſhops and councils ſhould be confirmed by the 
_ conſent and authority of the Roman pontiff, whom they 
_ conſidered as the ſupreme and univerſal biſhop; and 
this will not appear ſurprizing to any who reflect upon 
the enormous ſtrides, which the biſhops of Rome made 
towards unbounded dominion in this barbarous and ſu- 
perſtitious age, whoſe corruption and darkneſs were 
peculiarly favourable to their ambitious pretenſions. It 
is true, we have no example of any perſon ſolemnly 
ſainted by the biſhops of Rome alone, before the xth 
century [i], when UpaLric, biſhop of Augſburg, re- 
ceived this dignity in a formal manner from Joh XV. 
It is however certain, that before that time, the Roman 
pontiffs were conſulted in matters of that nature, and 
their judgment reſpected in the choice of thoſe, that 
were to he honoured with ſaintſhip [&]; and it was by 
ſuch ſteps as theſe, that the church of Rome engroſſed 
to itſelf the creation of theſe tutelary divinities, which 


[5] MaBILLON, Acta. Sanfor, Ord. Benedicti, Sec. v. Praf. p. 
44 Loo, De Lazari, Magdalene, et Marthe in Provinciam ap- 
pulſu, cap. i. F 12. p. 342. tom. ii. part. I. Opp. Franc. Pagi Bre- 
viarium Pontiff. Romanor, tom. ii. p. 259. tom. iii. p. 30. 

li] See Dan. Par EBRO CHI Us, De ſolennium canoniſationum initiis et 

progreſſ. in Propylæo Actor. SS. menſ. Maii, p. 171; and the other au- 
thors who have written upon this ſubject, of which there is an ample 

liſt in the Bibliographia Antiquar. of FaBRIcIus, cap. vii. F 25. p. 270. 
II See the candid and impartial account that is given of this matter 
by the late pope BEx EDI XIV, in his laborious work, De ſervorum 
Dei beatificatione et beatorum canonizatione, lib. i. cap. vii. p. 50. tom. i. 
Opp. edit. Roman. It were to be wiſhed, that hiſtorians of the church 
of Rome would learn to imitate the prudence, maderation, and equity of 


= * w * - » 


that illuſtrious pontiff, 


. 


at 
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at length, was diſtinguiſhed by the title of Canoniza- Cenr.IX. 


ion. 


V. This prepoſterous multiplication of ſaints was a es of te 
| new ſource of abuſes and frauds. It was thought ne- faints. 


ceſſary to write the lives of theſe celeſtial patrons, in or- 
der to procure for them the veneration and confidence 
ok a deluded multitude; and here lying wonders were 
invented, and all the reſources of forgery aud fable ex- 
| hauſted to celebrate exploits that never had been per- 


formed, and to perpetuate the memory of holy perſons 


who had never exiſted. We have yet extant a prodi- 


gious quantity of theſe trifling legends, the greateſt part - 


of which were, undoubtedly, forged after the time of 


CHARLEMAGNE by the monaſtic writers, who had 
both the inclination and leiſure to edify the church by 


theſe pious frauds, The ſame impoſtors, who peopled 
the celeſtial regions with fictitious ſaints, employed allo 
their fruitful inventions in embelliſhing with falſe mi- 
racles, and various other impertinent forgeries, the 
hiſtory of thoſe, who had been really martyrs or con- 
feſſors in the cauſe of Cux Is r; theſe fictions, however, 


did not paſs with impunity, but were ſeverely cenſured. 


by ſome of the moſt eminent writers of the times in which 
they were impoſed upon the credulity of the public 
[/]. Various were the motives that engaged different 
perſons to propagate, or countenance, theſe impoſtures. 
Some were excited to this by the ſeductions of a falſe 
devotion, which reigned in this perverſe and ignorant 
age, and made them imagine that departed ſaints were 
highly delighted with the applauſes and veneration of 
mortals, and never failed to crown with pecular marks 


II See Segvatus Lvuevs's Vita Maximini, p. 275, 276. and the 
candid and learned obſervations upon this ſubject that are to be found 
in yarious places of the works of the celebrated Lavunoy ; e. g. in his 
Diſpunctio Epiſtolæ Petri de Marca, de tempore quo in Gallia Chrifti fides 
recepta, Cap. xiv. p. 110. in his Diſſertationes de primis Chriſtianæ relig. 
in Gallia initiis, Dil. ii. p. 142. 144, 145. 147. 168, 169. 181.— 
De Lazari, Maędal. et Marth in Galliam appulſu, p. 340.—De Duybus 
Diqnyfiis, p. 5 27. 529, 5 30. tow, ii. part. IL. Opp.—See alſo MaRTENE 
Theſaurus Anecdotor, tom. i. p. 151. — Hiſtoire Lilerairt ds Is France, 
tom. iv. p. 273. p 
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Cenrt.IX. of their favour and protection ſuch as were zealous in 


A paſſionate 
fondneſs for 


their relics 
prevails, 


luſtrious. 


mans. See ManiLLon: Pref. ad Sec. i. Benedictin. ſub init. 
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honouring their memories, and in celebrating their ex- 
ploits. The proſpect of gain, and the ambitious de- 
fire of being reverenced by the multitude, engaged o- 
thers to multiply the number and to maintain the credit 
of the legends, or faintly regiſters. For the churches, that 
were dedicated to the ſaints, were perpetually crowded 
with ſupplicants, who flocked to them with rich preſents 
in order to obtain ſuccour under the aifli tions they ſuf- 
fered, or deliverance from the dangers which they had 
reaſon to apprehend. And it was eſteemed alſo a high 
honour to be the more immediate miniſters of theſe tu- 
telary mediators, who, as it 1s likewiſe proper to ob- 
ſerve, were eſteemed and frequented in proportion to 


their antiquity, and to the number and importance of 


the pretended miracles that had rendered their lives il- 
This latter circumſtance offered a ſtrong 
temptation, to ſuch as were employed by the various 
churches in writing the lives of their tutelar ſaints, to 
ſupply by invention the defects of truth, and to embel- 


liſh their legends with fictitious prodigies; nay, they 
were not only tempted to this impoſture, but were e- 
ven obliged to make uſe of it in order to ſwell the fame 


of their reſpective patrons []. : 

VI. But even all- this was inſufficient to ſatisfy the 
demands of ſuperſtition nouriſhed by the ſtratagems of 
a corrupt and deligning prieſthood, and fomented by 
the zeal of the more ignorant and ſtupid ſons of the 
church. It was not enough to reverence departed ſaints, 
and to confide in their interceſſion and ſuccours ; it was 
not: enough to cloath them with an imaginary. power 
of healing diſeaſes, working miracles, and delivering 


from all ſorts of calamities and dangers ; their bones, 


their cloaths, the apparel, and furniture they had pol: 


ſeſſed during their lives, the very ground which they 


had touched, or in which their purrified carcaſes were 


8 Of al the lives of the ſaints written in this century, none are 
more liable to ſuſpicion than thoſe drawn up by the Britons and Nor- 


laid, 
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| laid, were treated with a ſtupid veneration, and ſuppoſ- CxxT.IX. 


ed to retain the marvellous virtue of healing all diſor- 
ders both of body and mind, and of defending ſuch as 
| poſſeſſed them againſt all the aſſaults and devices of ſa- 
tan. The conſequence of this wretched notion was, that 
every one was eager to provide himſelf with theſe ſalu- 
| tary remedies, for which purpoſe great numbers under- 
took fatiguing and perilous voyages, and ſubjected 
themſelves to all ſorts of hardſhips ; while others made 
| uſe of this deluſion, to accumulate their riches, and to 
impoſe upon the miſerable multitude by the moſt impi- 


ous and ſhocking inventions. As the demand for relics 


was prodigious and univerſal, the clergy employed all 
their dexterity to fatisfy theſe demands, and were far 


from being nice in the methods they uſed for that end. 


The bodies of the ſaints were ſought by faſting and 
prayer inſtituted by the prieſt in order to obtain a divine 
anſwer, and an infallible direction, and this pretended 
direction never failed to accompliſh their deſires; the 
holy carcaſe was always found, and that always in con- 
ſequence, as they impiouſly gave out, of the ſuggeſtion, 
and inſpiration of God himſelf. Each diſcovery of this 
kind was attended with exceſſive demonſtrations of joy, 


and animated the zeal of theſe devout ſeekers to enrich 
the church ſtill more and more with this new kind of 


| treaſure. Many travelled with this view into the eaſtern 
provinces, and frequented the places, which ChRIST 


and his diſciples had honoured with their preſence, that, 


with the bones and other ſacred remains of the firſt he- 
ralds of the goſpel, they might comfort dejected minds, 
calm trembling conſciences, ſave ſinking ſtates, and de- 


fend their inhabitants from all ſorts of calamities. Nor 


did theſe pious travellers return home empty; the craft, 
dexterity, and knavery of the Greeks found a rich prey 
in the ſtupid credulity of the Latin relic-hunters, and 
made a profitable commerce of this new devotion. The 
latter paid conſiderable ſums for legs and arms, ſkulls 
and jaw bones (ſeveral of which were Pagan, and ſome 
not” human) and other things that were ſuppoſed to 
have belonged to the primitive worthies of the Chriſtian 
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Cent. IX. church; and thus the Latin churches came to the po 


ſeſſion of thoſe celebrated relics of St. Mark, St. Jam, 
St. BaRTHOLOMEW, CyYPRIAN, PANTALEON, and 0: 
thers, which they ſhew at this day with ſo much often. 


tation. But there were many, who, unable to procur: 


for themſelves theſe ſpiritual treaſures by voyages and 

prayers, had recourſe to violence and theft; for al 

torts of means and all forts of attempts in a cauſe of this 

nature were conſidered, when ſucceſsful, as pious and 
| acceptable to the ſupreme being [x]. N 

The expoi- VII. The ſtudy of the holy fcriptues languiſhed much 

don onde arhong the Greeks in this century. Phorius, who 

neglected a- COfmpoſed a book of Queſtions [0], relating to various 

moog the paſſages of ſcripture, An Expoſition of the Epiſtles of St. 
reeks. . | | 1 

Paul, and other productions of the ſame nature [p], 

was one of the few that employed their,talents in the 

illuſtration of the ſacred writings. He was a man of 

great ſagacity and genius, who preferred the dictates of 

reaſon to the deciſions of authority; notwithſtanding all 

which, he cannot be recommended as a model to other 

commentators. The other Greek writers, who at. 

tempted to explain the holy ſcriptures, did little more 

than compile and accumulate various paſlages from the 

commentators of the proceeeding ages; and this me- 


thod was the origin of thoſe Catenæ, or chains of con- 


mentaries; ſo much in vogue among the Greeks during 
this century, of which a conſiderable number have 
| / | | ; 7 . 95 | 
[1] See MytaTor Antiq. Ital. medii wi, tom. v. p. 6. who gives 
examples of the truth of this aſſertation. 


f(o) This work, which is intitled Anipbilechia, from its having been 


adareffed to Au HiLlochrbs, biſhop of Cyzicam, conſiſts of 308 quel- 
tions and anſwers to them, a ſixth part of which, at leaſt, are to be 


found in the Epiſtles of Phatius, publiſhed at London in 165 5 by biſhop | 
MonTaGUeE. The. molt of theſe queſtions relate to different texts off 


the Old and Neto Teftament ; but theſe afe interperſed with others of 
philoſophical and literary kind. This work is fill extant in MSS in the 
Vatican, Barberinian, and Bavarian libraries. . 4 
e] Such as a catena, or chain, of commentaries on the book of 
Pſalms, compiled from the writings of ATyanasius, BAsIL, CurY- 
sos TOM, &c. and a commentary upon the Prophets, both of which are 
yet extant in MSS, the former in the Bibliotbeca Segueriana, or Coiſh- 
aun, and the latter inthe Vatican library.] TOY 
come 
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come down to our times, and which conſiſted entirely CET. IN. 
in a collection of the explications of the ſcripture that 
were ſcattered up and down in the ancient writers. 
The greateſt part of the theological writers, finding 
themſelves incapable of more arduous undertakings, 
Iconfined their labours to this compiling method to the 
great determent of ſacred criticiſm, 

VIII. The Latin commentators were vaſtly ſuperior Defefts of 
in number to thoſe among the Greeks, which was ow- coramentss 
ing to the zeal and munificence of CHARLEMAGNE, who, tos. 
both by his liberality and by his example, had excited 
and encouraged the doctots of the preceding age to the 
ſtudy of the ſcriptures. Of theſe expoſitors there were 
two at leaſt who are worthy of eſteem, CHRISTIAN 
DRUTHMAR, Whoſe Commentary on St. MATTHEW, is 
come down to our times [/]; and the abbot BerTaa- 
ius, Whoſe Two Books concerning Fundamentals, are 

allo ſaid to be yet extant. The reſt ſeem unequal to 
the important office of ſacred critics, and may be di- 
vided into two claſſes, which we have had already oc- 
eaſion to mention in the courſe of this hiſtory ; the claſs 
Jof thoſe, who merely collected and reduced into a maſs 
the opinions and explications of the ancients, and that 
Pf a fantaſtic ſet of expoſitors, who were always hunt- 
Ing after myſteries in the plaineſt expreſſions, and la- 
douring to deduce a variety of abſtruſe and hidden ſig- 
fications from every paſſage of ſcripture, all which 
hey did for the moſt part in a very clumſy and un- 
outh manner. At the head of the firſt claſs was Ra- 
anus Maurbs, who acknowledges that he borrowed 
rom the ancient doctors the materials he made uſe of 
n i[luſtrating the Goſpel of St. Ma rTHEW, and the Epi- 
tles of St. PAUL; WALATRID STRABO, who borrow- 
d explications chiefly from Razanus; CLavpius of 
eFurin, who trod in the foot-ſteps of AucusTin and 


SS ff WE —> 


ca 


[4] See R. Siuon, Hiſtoire eritigne dis princibauæ commlontuteurs, du 
-u. Teſtanment. chap. xXv. p. 348 as alſo his Critique de la Bibli- 
thegur Eceliſiaſtique de M. du Pin, tor. i. p. 293. who, in his xxvith 
Ind x2viith chapter, gives an accoum of moſt of the writers mentioned 
& + 785 ORIGEN; 
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CenT.IX. ORIGEN;, HIinNCMaR, whoſe Expoſitions of the IV Books 


at the head of the compilers of the fathers, deſerves al- 


RAG DUS, HayMo, ScoTus, PascHasius RapBerr, 


ral ſignification of each paſlage in ſcripture, there are 


ſerious ſignifications. Some attribute to every phraſe 


The ſtate of 
didactic the- 
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of Kings compiled from the fathers, are yet extant, 
REMIOIUS of Auxerre, who derived from the ſame 
ſource his illuſtrations on the P/alms, and other books 
of ſacred writ : SEDULIUs, who explained in the ſame 
manner the Epiſtles of St. PAUL; FuoRUS, HAV Vo di. 
ſhop of Halberdſtat, and others, whom, for the ſake of 
brevity, we pals in ſilence. 

IX. RABANUS MAURUS, whom we introduced above 


ſo an eminent place among the allegorical commenta- 
tors, on account of his diffuſe and tedious work, entit- 
led Scripture Allegories. To this claſs alſo belong Su- 


and many others, whom it is not neceſſary to mention, 
The fundamental and general principal, in which alſo 
the writers of this claſs agree, is, that, beſides the lite- 


hidden and deep ſenſes which eſcape the vulgar eye; 
but they are not agreed about the number of theſe my- 


three ſenſes; others four; others again five; nay, their 
number is carried to ſeven by ANGELOME, a monk of 
Lyſieux, an acute, though fantaſtic writer, and who is 
tar from deſerving the meaneſt rank among the expoli- 
tors of this century [7]. . | 
X. The teachers of theology were ſtill more con- 
temptible than the commentators, and the Greeks, as 
well as the Latins, were extremely negligent both in 
unfolding the nature, and proving the truth of the doc 
trines of Chriſtianity. Their method of inculcating di 
vine truth was dry, and unſatisfactory, and more ad 
apted to fill the memory with ſentences, than to en 
lighten the underſtanding, or to improve the judgment 
The Greeks, for the moſt part, followed implicity Da 


[r] See the Preface to his Commentary on the book of Kings, in th 
Bibliatheca Patrum Maxima, tom. xv. p.-308. The commentary c 
ANGELOME upon the book of Geneſis, was publiſhed by BERNARD 
Pez1vus, in his 'Theſaurus Anecdotorum, tom. i. Part: I. bur, indeec 
the loſs would not have been great had it never ſeen the light. 
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MASCENUS, While the Latins ſubmitted their hood- Cr. IX. 


winked intellects to the authority of AucusTine. Au- 
thority became the teſt of truth, and ſupplied in arro- 
gance what it wanted in argument. That magiſterial 
deciſions were employed in the place of reaſon appears 
manifeſtly from the Collectaneum de tribus Quæſtionibus, 
of SERVATus Lupus ; and alſo from a Treatiſe of Re- 
MIGIUS, concerning the neceſſity .of holding faſt the truths 
of the goſpel, and of maintaining inviolable the ſacred au- 
thority of the holy and orthodox fathers. If any deigned 
to appeal to the authority of the ſcriptures in defence of 
their ſyſtems, they either explained them in an allego- 
rical manner, or, underſtood them in the ſenſe that had 
been given them by the decrees of councils, or in the 
writings of the fathers; from which ſenſes they thought 
it both unlawful and impious to depart. The Iriſh doc- 
tors alone, and particularly Jon ANNES ScoTvs, had the 
courage to ſpurn the ignominious fetters of authority, 
and to explain the ſublime doctrines of Chriſtianity in 
a manner conformable to the dictates of reaſon, and 
the principles of true philoſophy. But this noble at- 
tempt drew upon them the malignant fury of a ſuperſti- 
tious age, and expoſed them to the hatred of the Latin 
theologiſts, who would not permit either reaſon or phi- 
loſophy to meddle themſelves in religious matters [s] 


XI. The important ſcience of morals ſuffered, like of chiifian 
Yall others, in the hands of ignorant and unſkilful wri- morality. 


ters. The labours of ſome were wholly employed in 
collecting from the fathers an indigeſted heap of max- 
Rims and ſentences concerning religious and moral du- 
Ines, and ſuch, among others was the work of ALV A- 
Rus, entitled Scintillæ Patrum. Others wrote in a more 
ſyſtematic manner concerning virtue and vice, ſuch as 
JHauiTGARIUs, RaBancs Maurus, and Jonas, bi- 
chop of Orleans; but the repreſentations they gave of the 


[5] For an account of the perſecution and hatred that Jonannes 
cor us ſuffered in the cauſe of reaton and liberty, ſee Du Bovrar, 
WHi/tor. Academ. Paris, tom. i. p. 18a; as alſo MaB1LLON, Aa Sandor. 
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The progreſs 
of wylicim. falſly attributed to Diovys tus the Areopagite, and 
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CzNr. IX. one and the other were very different from thoſe which 
ue {ind in the goſpel of Cykisr. Others again, fell 
into that moſt abſurd and deluſive method of inſtruct- 
ing the ignorant in the will of God by a fantaſtic com- 


bination of figures and allegories; and ſeveral of the 
Greeks began to turn their ſtudies towards the reſolving 
caſes of conſcience [t], in order to remove the difficulties 
that aroſe in ſcrupulous and timorous minds. We pals 
in ſilence the writers of homilies and books of pe- 


; nance, of which there was a conſiderable number in this 


century. | 2 
XII. The doctrine of the myſtics, whoſe origin is 


whoſe precepts were deſigned to elevate the foul above 
all ſenſible and terreſtrial objects, and to unite it to the 
deity in an ineffable manner, had been now for a long 
time in vogue among the Greeks, and more eſpecially 
among the monaſtic orders. And to augment the cre. 
dit of this fanatical ſect, and multiply its followers Mt- 


- CHAEL SYNCELLUS. and ME THoplus, compoſed the 


moſt pompous and eloquent panegyricks upon the me- 


mory of Diownys1vs, in which his virtues were celebrat- 


ed with the utmoſt exaggeration. The Latins were not 
as yet bewitched with the ſpecious appearance, and the 
illuſory charms of the myſtic devotion, which was e- 


qually adapted to affect perſons of a lively fancy, and 
thoſe of a more gloomy turn of mind. They lived in a 


happy ignorance of this contagious doctrine, when the 
Grecian emperor MichAEL BaiBus ſent to Lewis the 
Mee, in the year 824, a copy of the pretended works 
[u] of Dioxvsius the Areopagite, which fatal preſent 
kindled immediately the holy flame of myſticiſm-in the 


- 


Magna Patrum, tom. ili, p. 4124. 


- Of See Nicernort  Chartophylac. Epiflole Due, in the Bibliotheca 


[] UssEx11 Sylloge Epp. Hibernicar. p. 54, 55. [The ſpuriouſneſi 
of theſe works is now univerſally granted by the moſt learned.and im 
partial of the Roman catholic writers, as they contain accounts of man 
events that happened ſeveral ages after the time of Dionys1vus, anc 


were not at all mentioned until after the fifth century. See FLieuarYY: 
Hit. Eccleſ. livr. liv. tom. zi. p. 5 20. edit. Bruxelles. | 


weſter| 
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| weſtern provinces, and filled the Latins with the moſt CEN. Ix- 
| enthuſiaſtic admiration of this new hy e The tran i 


lation of theſe ſpurious works into Latin by the ex- 


reſs order of the emperor [, who could not be eaſy 


while his ſubjects were deprived of ſuch an ineſtimable 
| treaſure, contributed much to the progreſs of the myſ- 
| ticiſm. By the order of the ſame emperor, HiLpviy, 
| abbot of Sr. Denys, compoſed an account of the life, 
| ations, and writings of Dion vstos, under the title of 
| Areopagitica, in which work, among other impudent 


fictions, uſual in thoſe times of ſuperſtition and impoſ- 
ture, he maintained, in order to exalt the honour of his 


nation, that Dion ys1vs the Areopagite, and Dionys1vs, 
biſhop of Paris, were one and the ſame perſon [x]. This 
fable, which was invented with unparalleled aſſurance, 


dulity, and made ſuch a deep and permanent impreſſion 
upon the minds of the French, that the repeated de- 
monſtrations of its falſhood have not as yet been ſuffici- 
ent to ruin its credit entirely. As the firſt tranſlation of 
the works of Dionystus, that had been done by the or- 
der of Lt:wts the MEEK, was probably in a barbarous 


[40] That theſe books were tranſlated by the order of Lewis, ap- 
nears manifeſtly from the Eyiſtle to that emperor, which HIL DIN pre- 


find the following paſſage : De notitia librorum, quos (Dionyfius) patrio 
ſermone conſcripfit, et quibus petentibus illos compoſuit, lectio nobis per Dei 
gratiam et veſtram ordinationem, cuj us DISPENSATIONE IN TERRE 
TATOS, ſcrinia noſtra eos petentibus reſerat, ſatisfacit. From this paſ- 
ſage it is evident that they are miſtaken, who. affirm that the Latin tranſ- 


r 


CHaRLes the BAL p. And they err alſo, who, with MAB ILLOx, An- 
nal Benedict. tom. ii. lib. xxix. F 59. p. 488. and the authors of the 
Hift. Litt. de la Frante, tom. v. p. 425. inform us, that MicyaeL 
Barz us ſent theſe works already cada Latin to the emperor 
Lewis. It is amazing how men of learning could fall into this latter 
error after reading the following paſſage in the Fpi/le above quoted: 
"Y Authenticos namque eoſdom (Dionyſii) libros Greca lingua conſcriptos, cum 
echonomus eccleſig Conſftantinopolitane et cæteri miſſi Michaelis legatione 
— fund&i ſunt - pro munere magno ſuſcepimus. | 

[x] Launov Dif]. de Diſcrimine Dionyſii Areopag. et. Pariſienſis, cap. 
iv. p. 38. tom. ii. p. I. Opp. as alſo the other writings of this great man 
concerning the Two Diomfius n. eee 


was received with the moſt perfect and unthinking cre- 


fixed to his Areopagitica, and in which (p. 66. edit. Colon. 1563.) we 


lation of the works of Dioxxsius was not made before the time of 


H 2 and 
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to it, or explained it according to the principles of his 
philoſophy. _ - 
The fate o XIII. The defence of Chriſtianity againſt the Jews 


polernic or 


controverſial 


theology. 


the church gave ſufficient employment to ſuch as had an 
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and obſcure ſtyle; a new and more elegant one was given 
by the famous Jon AN AES ScoTus ERIGENA, At the re. 
queſt of CHaRLEs the BALD, the publication of which 
increaſed conſiderably the partiſans of the myſtic theo- 
logy among the French, Italians, and Germans. Sco- 
Tus himſelt was ſo enchanted with this new dodtrine, 
that he incorporated it into his philoſophical ſyſtem, and 
upon all occaſions either accommodated his philoſophy 


and Pagans was greatly neglected in this century, in 
which the inteſtine diſputes fnd diſſenſions that divided 


inclination to controverſy, or a talent for managing it 
with dexterity and knowledge. AcoBaRD, however, the 
as allo AMULo and Raganus Mavukrus, chaſtiſed the Hof 
inſolence and malignity of the Jews, and expoſed their of i 
various abſurdities, and errors, while the emperor Lzo, MWD. 
ThRODORUS ABUCARA, and other writers, whoſe per- Naga 


formances are loſt, employed their polemic labours a. far 


gainſt the progreſs of the Saracens, and refuted theiroth 
impious and extravagant ſyſtem. But it may be ob. ¶ cou 
ſerved in general of thoſe, who wrote againſt the Sara-· N upo 
cens, that they reported many things, both concerning late 


Mahon and his religion, which were far from beinghis 


true; and if, as there is too much reaſon to imagine, ¶ ceſl 
they did this deſignedly and knowing the falſhood, I was 
or at leaſt the uncertainty of what they alledged againſt ¶ par. 


theſe infidels, we muſt look upon their writings rather I beg 


'The contro- 
verſy con- 
cerning ima- 
ges among 


the Greeks, 


as intended to deter the Chriſtians from apoftaſy, than wor 
to give a rational refutation of the Saracen doctrine. I far 


XIV. The conteſts of the Chriſtians among them- Ned 


ſelves were carried on with greater eagerneſs and ani - hin 
mofity than the diſputes in which they were engaged zea 
with the common enemies of their faith ; and theſe con- Ning 
teſts were daiſy productive of new calamities and diſ- 
orders which diſhonoured their profeſſion, and caſt a "/ 
heavy, though undeſerved, reproach upon the cauſe offcil i 
true religion. After the baniſhment of Irene, the 228 

| trover 
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| troverſy concerning images broke out anew among the CenT.IX. 
| Greeks, and was carried on by the contending parties. 
during the half of this century, with various and un- 
certain ſucceſs. The emperor Nic ur Hokus, though he 
did not abrogate the decrees of tha council of Nice, nor 
order the images to be taken out of the churches, yet 
| deprived the patrons of image. worſhip of ial! power to 
moleſt or injure tneir adverſaries, and ſeems upon the 
| whole to have been an enemy to that idolatrous ſervice. 
But his ſucceſſor MicHAEL CuRoPpaLlaTEs, ſurnamed 
| RHANGABE, acted in a very different manner. Feeble 
and timorous, and dreading the rage of the prieſts and 
monks that maintained the cauſe of images, » favour- 
ed that cauſe during his ſhort reign, and perſecuted | 
its adverſaries with the greateſt bitterneſs and cruelty, 08 
The ſcene changed again, upon the acceſſion of Lxo f 
the Armenian to the empire, who aboliſhed the decrees 
of the Nicene council relating to the uſe and worſhip 
of images, in a council aſſembled at Conſtantinople, A. 4 
D. 814 [)]; without however enacting any penal laws 0 
againſt their idolatrous worſhippers. This maderation, - 
far from ſatisfying the patriarch NicgHH0OR Us, and the 1 
other partiſans of image-worfhip, only ſerved to en- Ry 
courage their obſtinacy, and to increaſe their inſolence; iy 
upon which, the emperor removed the haughty pre- 
late from his office, and chaſtiſed the fury of ſeveral of 
his adherents with a deſerved puniſhment. His ſuc- 
Wceſlor MicyaEL, ſurnamed BaLBus, or the Stammerer, 
vas obliged to obſerve the ſame conduct, and to de- 
part from the clemency and indulgence, which, in the 
beginning of his reign, he had diſcovered towards the 
© worſhippers of images, whoſe idolatry, however, he was 
far from approving ; the manks more eſpecially provok- 
ed his indignation by their fanatical rage, and forced 
him to treat them with particular ſeverity. But the 
IH zeal of his ſon and ſucceſſor TarzoeniLos, in diſcourag- 
Jing this new idolatry, was ſtill more vehement; for he 


T6) FLevxy and ſame other writers place the meeting of this caun- 
ell in the year 815. | | LE. 
. 5 K. oppoſed 
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Cexrt.IX. oppoſed the worſhippers of images with great violence, 
—— and went ſo far as to put to death ſome of the more 
I bbſtinate ringleaders of that impetuous faction. 4 
} | XV. Upon the death of ThEO Hus, which happen. 
cc! ' in the year 842, the regency was entruſted with the 


empreſs THeoDoRA during her ſon's minority. This 
ſuperſtitious princeſs, fatigued with the importunate 
| ſolicitations of the monks, deluded by their forged mi. 

i racles, and not a little influenced alſo by their inſolent 
} threats, aſſembled in the year abovementioned, a coun- 

| dil at Conſtantinople, in which the decrees of the ſecond 
Nicene council were reinſtated in their loft authority, 
= and the Greeks were indulged in their corrupt propen- 
ſity to image-worſhip by a law which encouraged that 
winichied idolatry [z]. So that after a controverſy, 
which had been carried on during the ſpace of an hun- 
dred and ten years, the cauſe of idolatry triumphed over 
the dictates of reaſon and chriſtiamty ; the whole eaſt, 
| the Armenians excepted, bowed down before the vic- 
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torious images; nor did any of the ſucceeding emperors te 
attempt to cure the Greeks of this ſuperſtitious frenzy, xe 
or reſtrain them in the performance of this childiſh wor- v 
ſhip. The council that was held at Couſtantinople un- I. 
der PHoT1Us, in the year 879, and which 1s reckoned ! f- 
by the Greeks the Eighth general council, gave a farther WM h. 
degree of force and vigour to idolatry, by maintaining WW | 
the ſanctity of images, and approving, confirming, and i . 


renewing the Nicene decrees. The ſuperſtitious Greeks, MW nc 
who were blind-led by the monks in the moſt ignomi- u 
nious manner, eſteemed, this council as a moſt ſignal M & 
bleſſing derived to them from the immediate interpoll- u 
tion of heaven, and accordingly inſtituted in comme- 8, 
moration thereof an anniverſary feſtival, Which was 


called the Feaſt of Orthodoxy [4]: 


[z] See Fxep. Seanueim Hi Moria Imaginum, ſect. viii. p. 845. let 
tom. ii. Opp. —LIVrAur Preſerwatif contre la Reunion avec A Siege WM he 
de Rome, tom. iii. lettre xiv. p. 147. lett. xvii, xix. p. 509. nc 

[2] See GRE TS ER. Obſervat. in Codinum de officiis Aulæ et Eccleſ. 
Cunſiantinopolitanæ, lib. iii. c. viii. as alſo the Ceremoniale Byzantium, WM th 
lately publiſhed by Re15x, lib. i. C. xxviii, "So th 
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= XVI. The triumph of images, notwithſtanding the Cent. IX. 
E zealous efforts of the Roman pontiffs in their favour, 
was obtained with much more difficulty among the La- Among the 
tins, than it had been among the Greeks; for the for- 
mer maintained as yet that invaluable, and indeed in- 
alienable, privilege of judging for themſelves in religious 
| matters, and were far from being diſpoſed to ſub- 
mit their reaſon implicitly to the deciſions of the pon- 
tiff, or to look upon any thing as infallible and true, 
which had authority for its only foundation. The moſt 
| of the European Chriſtians, as we have ſeen already, 
| ſteered a middle courſe between the idolaters and the 
© Iconoclaſts, between thoſe who were zealous for the wor- J 
ſnip of images, on the one hand, and thoſe who were a- 
| verſe to all uſe of them on the other. They were of 
opinion, that images might be ſuffered as the means of 
{ aiding the memory of the faithful, and of calling to 
their remembrance the pious exploits and the virtuous 
actions of the perſons they repreſented; but they de- 
teſted all thoughts of paying them the leaſt marks of 
religious homage or adoration. MichAEL BalBus, 
when he ſent, in the year 824, a ſolemn embaſly to 
Lewis the Meek, to renew and confirm the treaties of 
friendſhip and peace that had been concluded between 
his predeceſſors in the empire and CHARLEMAGNE, 
charged his miniſters, in a particular manner, to bring 
over the king of the Franks [þ] to the party of the Ico- 
noclaſts, that they might gradually ſuppreſs, by their 
united influence, the worſhip of images, and thus re- 
ſtore concord and tranquillity to the church. Lewis, 
upon this occaſion, aſſembled a council at Paris A. D. 
824 [e], in order to examine the propoſal of the Gre- 
/ clan 
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[(5) So Mtcnazgr and his ſon TuBORHILus ſtyle LEwiIs in their 
letter to him, refuſing him the title of emperor, to which, however, 
BW he had an undoubted right in conſequence of the treaties which they 
now defired to renew.] 8 a 5 
[(c] Fx Uxv, Le Su zun, and other hiſtorians, place unanimouſly Wn 
+ W this council in the year 825. It may be proper to obſerve here, that 4 
the proceedings of this council evidently ,ſhew that the deciſions of 1 
me Roman pontiff were by no — looked upon at this time either Y 

: 5 4 ; a8 1 


” Cexr.IX. cian emperor, in which it was reſolved to adhere to the 
- — decrees of the council of Frankfort, which allowed the 


departed gradually from the obſervance of this injunc- 


Several Ico- 


moſt eminent of theſe was C Aulus, biſhop of Turin, 


tained the epiſcopal dignity through the favour of Lewis 
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1ſe of images in the churches, but ſeverely prohibited 
the treating them with the ſmalleſt marks of religious 
worſhip. But in proceſs of time the European Chriſtians 


tion, and fell imperceptibly into a blind ſubmiſſion to 
the deciſions of the Roman pontiff, whoſe influence and 
authority grew more formidable from day to day. 80 
that towards the concluſion of this century the Gallican 
clergy began to pay a certain kind of religious homage 
to the ſaintly images, in which their example was fol- 
lowed by the Germans and other nations [d]. 

XVII. Notwithſtanding this apoſtaſy the Iconoclaſts 
were not deſtitute of adherents among the Latins. The 


by birth a Spaniard, and alſo a diſciple of Fer1x, biſhop 
of Urgel. This zealous prelate as ſoon as he had ob- 


the Mk, began to exerciſe the duties of his function 
in the year 823, by ordering all images, and even the 
croſs, to be caſt out of the churches, and committed to 
the flames. The year following he compoſed a treatiſe, 
in which he not only defended theſe vehement proceed- 
ings, and declared againſt the »y/e, as well as the wor- 
ſhip, of images, but allo broached ſeveral other opi- 
nions that were quite contrary to the notions of the 
multitude, and to the prejudices of the times. He de- 
nied, among other things, in oppoſition to the Greeks, 


as obligatory, or infallible. For when the letter l Appl AM, in 
favour of images, was read in the council, it was almoſt unanimouſly 


rejected as containing abſurd and erroneous opinions. The decrees of 


the ſecond council of Nice, relating to image-worſhip, were alſo cen- 
ſured by the Gallican biſhops, and the authority of that council, though 
received by ſevera} popes as an oecumenical one, "abſolutely rejected. 


And what is remarkable is, that the pope did not, an this account, de- 


clare the Gallicap biſhops heretics, nor exclude them from the commu- 
nion of the apoſtalic ſee, See FEE uy, liv. xlvii.] 

[d] MaB1LLoON, Annal Benedidin. tom. ii. P · 488.— ld. Pref. ad 
Sæc. iv. Ache. SS. Ord. Benodi cti, Sæc. iv. part. I. p. 
CoinTE Annal. Eecleſ. Francor, tom. iv. ad b. a. 824. 


that 
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that the croſs was to be honoured with any kind of Cenz.IX. 
Worſhip; he treated relics with the utmoſt contempt, 
Ius abſolutely deſtitute of the virtues that were attri- 
puted to them, and cenſured with much freedom and 
everity thoſe pilgrimages to the holy land, and thoſe 
Voyages to the tombs of the ſaints, which, in this cen- 

Bury, were looked upon as extremely ſalutary, and par- 
icularly meritorious. This noble ſtand, in the defence 

Ef true religion, drew upon CLavpivs a multitude of 
Jadverſaries; the ſons of ſuperſtition ruſhed upon him 

from all quarters; TOM DuUncaLlLUs, Jonas of 
Orleans, and WaLarRIDUs STRABO [e] united to over- 

Ewhelm him with their voluminous anſwers. But the 
earned and venerable prelate maintained his ground [/]. 

and ſupported his cauſe with ſuch dexterity and force, 

that it remained triumphant and gained new credit. 

And hence it happened that the city of Turin and the 
Ladjacent country were, for a long time after the death 

of CLauDivs, much leſs infected with ſuperſtition, than 

the other parts of Europe,  _ : 

XVIII. The controverſy that had been carried on in Continuation 
the preceding century concerning the proceſſion (if we verſy eee 
may be allowed that term) of the Holy Ghoſt from the ceroing the 
Father and the Son, and alſo concerning the word 1 8 
que, foiſted by the Latins into the Creed of Conſtantino- the holy 
ple, broke out now with redoubled vehemence, and ow 
from a private diſpute became a flaming conteſt be- 

tween the Greek and Latin churches. The monks of 
Jeruſalem diſtinguiſhed themſelves in this controverſy, 

and complained particularly of the interpolation of the 

words filiaque, 1. e. and from the ſon, in the abovemen- 

toned ſymbol; nor did they ſtop here, but diſpatched 


Ice) In order to do juſtice to the adverſaries of CLAupius here 
mentioned, it is neceſſary to obſerve that they only maintained the in- 
nocence and uſefulneſs of images, without pretending to repreſent them 
as objects of religious worſhip: FEW | | Ces 

[f] MaziiLoy, Annal, Benedictin. tom. ii. p. 488.—Præf. ad Sæc. 
iv. Actor. SS. Ord. Benedict. p. viii. — Hiftoire Litter. de la France, tom. 
u. p. 491. & tom. v. p. 27. 64.—JaqQ_ Basnace, Hiſtoire des Egliſes 


Refarmees, tom. i. period. iv. p. 38. ed. in ꝗto. 
| to 


mY 
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CenT.IX. to CHARLEMAGNE, in the year 809, a certain eccleſiaſti 
of their order, whoſe name was JohN, to obtain ſatis. 
faction in this matter [g]. The affair was debated in 
due form, both in a council aſſembled this ſame yen 
at Aix-la-Chapelle, and at Rome, in preſence of the ſo. 
vereign pontiff Leo III, to whom the emperor had ſent 
ambaſſadors for that purpoſe. Leo adopted the doc. 
trine which repreſented the Holy Ghoſt as proceeding 
from the Father and the Son, but he condemned the 
addition that had been made to the ſymbol [+], and de. 
clared it as his opinion, that the word filioque, or fron 
the ſon, as it was a glaring interpolation, ought to be 
omitted in reading the ſymbol, and at length ſtruck out 
of it entirely, not every where at once, but in ſuch a 
prudent manner as to prevent diſturbance. His ſuccel- 
ſors were of the ſame opinion: the word, however, be- 
ing once admitted not only kept its place in oppoſition 
to the Roman pontiffs, but was by degrees added to 
the ſymbol in all the Latin churches [i]. 

The contro XIX. To theſe diſputes of ancient origin were added 1 
ng the Controverſies entirely new, and particularly that famous Ml © 
euchariſt ſt one Concerning ibe manner in which the body and blood of MR © 


foot b ; 
Paſcafius Chriſt were preſent in the euchariſt. It had been hither- Ml © 


Radber- to the unanimous opinion of the church, that the body 0 
and blood of CHRIST were adminiſtered to thoſe who x 
received the ſacrament of the Lord's ſupper, and that Ml ©: 

they were conſequently preſent at that holy inſtitution; Ml © 
but the ſentiments of Chriſtians concerning the nature 7 
and manner of this preſence were various and contra- | 


dictory, nor had any council determined with preciſion 
that important point, or preſcribed the manner in which 8 
this pretended preſence was to be underſtood. Both 
reaſon and folly were hitherto left free in this matter, 


le! See Stern, Baiuzii Miſcellanea, tom. vii. p. 14. - hi 
%) This addition of the word filiogue to the ſymbol of Nice and 1 
Conflantinople was made in the vth and vith centuries by the churches . 8. 


of Spain, and their example was followed by moſt of the Gallican th 
<hurches, where the ſymbol was read and ſung with this addition. ] 

[i] See Le CornTe, Annal. Eccleſ. Francor. tom. iv. ad A. 809.— be 
Loxgusvar, Hiſtoire I Egliſe Gallicane, tom. v. p. 151, | li 
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nor had any imperious mode of faith ſuſpended the ex- Cenr.1X. 

erciſe of the one, or reſtrained the extravagance of the 5 
other. But in this century PAscAsfius Ra DBERT, a 
monk, and afterwards abbot of Corbey, pretended to ex- 


plain with preciſion and to determine with certainty the 


doctrine of the church on this head, for which purpoſe 
he compoſed, in the year 831, a treatiſe Concerning the 
8 ſacrament of the body and blood of Chriſt [k]. A ſecond 
edition of this treatiſe, reviſed with care and conſidera— 
bly augmented, was preſented in the year 845 to 
E CHARLES the BaLD, and gave principally occaſion to 
the warm and important controverſy that enſued. The 
E doctrine of PAsc astus amounted in general to the two 
| following propoſitions: Firft, that, after the conſecra- 
| tion of the bread and wine in the Lord's ſupper, no- 


thing remained of thoſe ſymbols but the outward figure, 
under which the body and blood of CHRISr7 were really 


and locally preſent; and ſecondly, that the body of 
CH81sT thus preſent in the euchariſt was the ſame body, 


that was born of the Virgin, that ſuffered upon the. craſs, 
and was raiſed from the dead. This new doctrine, and 
more eſpecially the ſecond propolition now mentioned 


excited, as might well be expected, the afloniſhment 


of many. Accordingly it was oppoſed by RABANUS 
Maurus, HsRIiBALD, and others, though they did not 


all refute it in the ſame method, nor upon the ſame prin- 


ciples. CraRLEs the BALD, upon this occaſion, order- 
ed the famous RaTRAMN and JoHannes Scorus to 
draw up a clear and rational explication of that impor- 
tant doctrine which Ra D BERT ſeemed to have ſo egre- 


giouſly corrupted [I]J. Theſe learned divines executed 


with zeal and diligence the order of the emperor. The 


[4] See Maz1LLoN, Aunales Benedict. ii. p. 539. An accurate edij- 


tion of RAD BERT's book is publiſhed by MAR TENE in the ix tome of 
his Ampliſſ. Collect. veter. ſcriptor. p. 378. The life and actions of this 
wrong-headed divine are treated at large by Mas1LLon, in his Aa 
Sandor, Ord. Benedict. Sæc. iv. part. II. p. 126. and, by the jeſuits, in 
the Ada SS. Antwerp. ad d. xxvi Aprilis. 1 

I For an account of RaTRAuxN, or BeRTRAMN, and his famous 


— _ 


- 


treatiſe 
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Cexx.1x treatiſe of Scorus periſhed in the ruins of time, by: WM « 
that of RarRAux is ſtil extant [m], and furniſhed ; 
ample matter of diſpute both in the laſt and preſent e 
century [u]. 85 2 
And carried XX. It is remarkable that in this controverſy each of te ; 
* contending parties were almoſt as much divided among Ne 
tramn. themſelves, as they were at variance with their adver. b; ti 
faries. RADBERT, who began the diſpute, contradicts Ne 
bimſelf in many places, departs from his own principles, WM « 

and maintains in one part of his book concluſions that 
| he had diſavowed in another. His priacipaladverſary Ne 


Bx RTRAMN, or RATRAMN, ſeems, in ſome reſpects, WW v 
liable to the ſame charge; he appears to follow in gene. MW t 
ral the doctrine of thoſe, who deny that the body and ju 
blood of Cnr1isT are really preſent in the holy ſacra- WM rc 
q ment, and affirm on the contrary that they are only re- p 
1 preſented by the bread and wine as their ſigns or ſym- x 
. bols. There are, however, ſeveral paſſages in his book at 
which ſeem inconſiſtent with this juſt and rational no- v 


tion of the euchariſt, or which at leaſt are ſuſceptible of ¶ be 
1 different interpretations, and have therefore given riſe ¶ ſu 
* to various diſputes. Joh AN NES ScoTus, whoſe philoſo - ſe 
l phical genius rendered him more accurate, and ſhed ¶ cc 
4 through his writings that logical preciſion ſo much m 
j wanted, and ſo highly deſirable in polemical productions, ¶ pr 
| was the only diſputant in this conteſt, who expreſſed IM bl 
1 his ſentiments with perſpicuity, method, and conſiſtency, ¶ th 
[ and declared plainly that the bread and wine were the WW la 


firns and ſymbols of the abſent body and blood of Curisr. Wl in 
All the other theologiſts of his time fluctuate and waver i cr 


— 
8 
— - — 

. 


nb, 
— TT 


en) A new Engliſh tranſlation of the book of BexTramn, prieſt m. 
and monk of Coney, Concerning the Bop and BLOOD of Jesus 
Cnxis r in the ſacrament, was publiſned in Dublin in the year 1753; 
to which is prefixed a very learned and judicious Hiftorical Differtation Wl qu 
concerning this famous author and his works, in which both are ably m 
defended againft the calumnies and fictions of the Roman catholic cel 
writers. | | „ he | 

u] There is an account, but a partial one, of this controverſy in th 
Maz1LLoNn's Pref. ad Sec. iv. part II. Benedi&, p. viii. which the on 
curious reader will therefore do well to compare with Basnage's Hiſ⸗ wr 
zoire de PEgliſe, tom. i. p. 909. ng, | 
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in their opinions, expreſs themſelves with ambiguity,and Cxxr. IX. 


embrace and reject the ſame tenets at different times, 


as if they had no fixed or permanent principles concern- 


ing the matter in queſtion. From all this, however, it 
W evidently appears, that there was not as yet in the La- 
tin church any fixed or univerſally received opinion con- 


cerning the manner in which the body and blood of 


| Chrift are preſent in the euchariſt, 


XXI. The diſputants in this controverſy charged Produces un- 


| each other reciprocally with the moſt odious doctrines, cem dig 


putes found» 


which each party drew by way of conſequences from e upon the 
the tenets they oppoſed, a method of proceeding as un- baun 


monſtrous 


juſt, as it is common in all kinds of debate. Hence a- conſequen- | 
I roſe that imaginary hereſy, that, upon the triumphant ® 

| progreſs of the doctrine of tranſubſtantiation in the 

| x 1th century, was branded with the title of Stercoraniſm, 


and of which the true origin was as follows: They, 


who, embracing the opinion of Pascasius RapBekmT, 


believed that the bread and wine in the ſacrament were 
ſubſtantially changed after the conſecration, and pre- 
ſerved only their external figure, drew a moſt unjuſt 
concluſion from the. opinion of their adverſaries, who 
maintained on the contrary that the bread and wine 
preſerved their ſubſtance, and that Chaisr's body and 
blood were only figuratively and not really preſent in 
the euchariſt. They alledged that the doctrine of the 
latter implied, that the body of CarisrT was digeſted 
in the ſtomach, and was thrown out with the other ex- 
crements. But this conſequence was quickly retorted 
upon thoſe that imagined it, for they who denied the 
metamorphoſis of the bread and wine into the real body 
and blood of CHRIS, charged the ſame enormous conſe- 
quence upon their antagoniſts who believed this tranſ- 
mutation, and the charge was much more applicable 
certainly to the latter than to the former. The truth of 
the matter is, that it was neither truly applicable to the 
one nor to the other, and their mutual reproaches, moſt 
wretchedly founded, ſhew rather a ſpirit of invective, 
than a zeal for the truth. The charge of Stercorani/m is 
hut a malie it can never, without the moſt 
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Cævr. I. abſurd impudence, be brought againſt thoſe who deny 

the tranſmutation of the bread into the body of Carisr, 

It may indeed be charged upon ſuch as allow of this tran. 

mutation, though it be a conſequence that none of them, 
who were not frenetic, did perhaps ever avow [o]. 

EI © XXII. While this controverſy was at its greateſt 

cerning pre. height, another of a quite different kind, and of much 

dera, more importance, aroſe, whoſe unhappy conſequences, 

fat on fest are yet felt in the reformed churches. The ſubject of 

by Godet= this new conteſt was the doctrine of predęſtination aud 

divine grace, and its riſe is univerſally attributed to 

GoDESCHALCUS, an illuſtrious Saxon, who had entered 

involuntarily into the monaſtic order in the convent of 

Fulda, from whence he removed to the monaſtery of O- 

_ bais, in the dioceſe of Soiſſons, where he not only proſe. 

cuted his theological ſtudies with great aſſiduity, but alſo 

with an inſatiable deſire of ſounding the deepeſt mylteries, 

and of being wiſe above what is written. This eminent 

eccleſiaſtic, upon his return from Rome in the year 847, 

took up his lodging for ſome time with Count Eberald, 

one of the firſt noblemen at the court of the emperor 

LoTHAlRE, where he diſcourſed largely concerning the 

intricate doctrine of predeſtination in preſence of No- 

THINGUS, biſhop of Verona, and maintained that Gov 

from all eternity had pre-ordained ſome to everlaſting 

life, and others to everlaſting puniſhment and miſery. 

RaBanus Maukrus, who was by no means his friend, 

being informed of his propagating this doctrine, oppol- 

ed him with all his might. To render his oppoſition 

more ſucceſsful, he began by repreſenting GoptscHal- 

cus as a corrupter of the true religion, and a forger of 

monſtrous hereſies, in ſome letters addreſſed to count 

Eberald, and to the biſhop of Verona. And when the 

accuſed monk came from Italy into Germany to juſtify 

himſelf againſt theſe clamours, and for that purpoſe ap- 

peared at Mentz, of which RaBanos his accuſer was 


o] For an account of the Stereoraniſts, ſee MaBILLON, Pref. ad 
Sec. iv. Benedict. part. II. p. 21.—]. Basnace, Hiftoire de PEgliſe, 
tom. i. p. 926. and a Treatiſe of the learned Dr. Pr ary, publiſhed at 


Tubingue in 1750. 


archbiſhop, 
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by the latter in that city A. D. 848, and ſent from 
thence to HincMaR, archbiſhop of Rheims, in whole 
dioceſe he had received the order of prieſthood. Hinc- 
ua, who was devoted to the intereſts of RaB AN, al- 
ſembled a council at Quiercy A. D. 849, in which Go- 
Forsch Alcus was condemned a ſecond time, and was 
@lſo treated in a manner equally repugnant to the prin- 
ciples of religion and the dictates of humanity. Be- 


: cauſe he was firm in maintaining his doctrine, which 


ä 


him from the prieſthood, and was ſo barbarous as to 
order him to be whipped with the utmoſt ſeverity un- 
[til the force of his pain overpowering his conſtancy 
obliged him, according to the commands of his reve- 


rend executioners, to burn with his own hands the juſti- 


fication. of his opinions which he had preſented to the 
council of Mentz. Alter theſe barbarous proceedings 
the unfortunate monk was caſt into priſon in the mo- 
naſtery of Hautvilliers, where he ended his miſery and 


taining with his laſt breath the doctrine for which he had 
ſuffered. . 


ſchiſm in the Latin church. RArRAMN, monk of Cor- 
bey, PRUDENTIUs, biſhop of Troyes, Loue, or Lupus, 
abbot of Ferrieres, FLoRUs, deacon of Lyons, REM I, 


A irchbiſhop of the ſame city, with his whole church, all 
+ Wieſe eminent and illuſtrious eccleſiaſtics, with many 
e ochers whom it would be tedious to mention, pleaded 
ich the utmoſt zeal and vehemence both in their writings 
! and in their diſcourſe, the cauſe of this unhappy monk, 
a and of his condemned opinions. Some indeed confined 
themſelves principally to the defence of his perſon and 
a econduct, while others went farther and employed all 
, their zeal, and all their labour, in the vindication of his 


doctrine. On the oppoſite ſide of the queſtion were 
| TED | HiNCMAR 


Erchbiſhop, he was condemned in a council afſembled Cenr.IX. 


he affirmed, and indeed with truth, to be the doctrine 
lof St. AUGUSTINE, the imperious HincMar degraded 


his days in the year 868, or the year following, main- 


XXIII. While GopEschALcus lay in priſon, his doc- The hitory 
trine gained him followers, his ſufferings excited com- 2 con · 
paſſion, and both together produced a conſiderable 


„ ::.. I . rr — 
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4 CenrT.IX. HiNCMAR, his unrighteous judge, AMALARIUS, the 
p celebrated Jox annts' Scorus, and others, who al 
maintained that GoptscHaLlcus and his opinions had 
received the treatmq they deſerved. As the ſpirit of 
controverſy ran high between theſe contending parties, 
il and grew more vehement from day to day, CHarLy 
1 the Balp ſummoned a new council, or ſynod, which 
1 met at Quiercy A. D. 853, in which, by the credit and 
4 influence of HIiNcM AR, the decrees of the former coun- 
cil were confirmed, and of conſequence GoptsCcH aLecyy 
again condemned. But the decrees of this council were 
declared null, and deciſions of a different kind, bh 
which GobgschAlcus and his doctrine were vindicated Wt « 
and defended, were ſubſtituted in their place in 3 
council aſſembled at Valence in Dauphiny, A. D. 855 
This council was compoſed of the clergy of three pro- 
vinces, Lyons, Vienne, and Arles, with REM1, archbi- Wl * 
ſhop of Lyons, at their head, and its decrees were con- 
1 firmed, in the year 859, by the council of Langres, in 
= which the ſame clergy were aſſembled, and in 860, by e 
the council of 70, in which the biſhops of fourteen Ml n 
provinces ſupported the cauſe of the perſecuted monk, Ml a 

whoſe death diminiſhed conſiderably the heat of this 
intricate controverſy [p]. | 
What judg- XXIV. If we attend to the merits of this cauſe, ve 
men we #© ſhall find that the debate ſubſiſts ſtill in all its force, “ 
this contro- and that the doctrine of GopEScHALCUs has in our days 
very. both able defenders, and powerful adverſaries. He un- 
doubtedly maintained a twofold predeſtination, one to 
everlaſting life, and the other to eternal death. He 
held alſo © that God did not deſire or will the ſalvation 


le Beſides the common writers, who ſpeak of this controverſy, the MW | 

curious reader will do well to conſult the more learned and impartial 

accounts they will find of it in CSAR Ecassz DE BOULA L's Hifter. 

Acad. Paris, tom. i. p. 178. —MaB1LLON, Pref. ad Sæc. iv. Benedid. 

part. II. p. zlvii. - Hift. Litteraire de la France, tom. v. p. 352. U- n 
= sERII Hyftoria Godeſchalchi, Hanovie 1662, in 8vo. et Dublini 1661, 


».- BY * o oy o 0 b 
1 in 4to.— GERHARD. Jon. Voss11 Hiftoria Pelagiama, lib. vii. cap. i 
5 iv.—Add Jo Ars. Faz Ric Biblioth. Latin, medii evi, tom. iii. p. 0. 
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$ « CHRIST did not ſuffer death for the whole human 
race, but for that part of it only, whom God has 
predeſtinated to eternal ſalvation.” Theſe deciſions, 


ö which carry a ſevere and rigorous aſpect, are ſoftly 


and favourably interpreted by the followers of Gopks- 
chalLcus. They deny, for example, that their leader 
E repreſents God as predeftinating to a neceflary courſe of 
iniquity, thoſe whom he has prede/tinated to eternal mi- 
ſery, and, according to them, the doctrine of GopEs- 
| CHALCUS amounts to no more than this:“ That God 
« has from all eternity doomed to everlaſting miſery, 
* {ſuch as he for/aw would go on impenitent in a finful 
{ © courſe, and has decreed their ruin in conſequence of 
„their ſins freely committed and eternally foreſeen : 
« that the ſalutary effects of the mercy of God and the 
« ſufferings of Chriſt extend indeed only to the elec, 
and are made good to them alone; though this mercy 
and theſe ſufferings, conſidered in themſelves, belong 
« equally to all mankind.” But this contradiQtory jar- 
gon did not fatisfy the adverſaries of the Predeſtinarian 
monk ; they maintained, on the contrary, that under 
ambiguous terms and perplexed ſentences GoDEsCHAL- 
cus had concealed the moſt enormous errors, propagat- 
ing it aſſiduouſly as an article of faith, That God had 
not only by an original decree predeſtinated one part 
« of mankind to eternal damnation, but had alſo puſh- 


ed them on by an irreſiſtible neceſſity, by a propel- 


* lent force, to thoſe crimes and tranſgreſſions, which 
% were proper to render that damnation juſt [q].“ 

e 
[7] The cauſe of GopEscHAL e us has been very learnedly defended by 


the celebrated Mac uIiN, who publiſhed alſo a valuable edition, which 


is yet extant, of all the treatiſes that were compoſed on both ſides of 
this inticate controverſy. This intereſting collection, which was printed 
at Paris in the year 1650, in two volumes 4to. bears the following title: 
Veterum auctorum qui Mono Sæculo de Prædeſtinatione et Gratia ſeripſerunt, 
Opera et Fragmenta, cum Hiſtoria et gemina Præfatione. Cardinal Nog1s 
maintained alſo the cauſe of the predeſtinarian monk with more brevity, 
but leſs moderation than Macuin. This brief vindication may be ſeen 
in the Synopſis Hiftorizee Godeſehalcane, which is inſerted in the 4th volume 
of the works of that cardinal, p. 677. All the Benedictins, Janſeniſts, 
and Auguſtin monks maintain, almoſt without exception, that Gopes- 

Vor, II. | I CHALCUS 


of all mankind, but that of the elect only; and that Cent.IX. 
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Cenrt.IX. Without determining any thing upon ſuch an intricate 


Hincmar 
and Godeſ- 


and incomprehenſible ſubjegt, with reſpect to which fi. 
{lence is the trueſt wiſdom, we ſhall only obſerve that 
the private quarrels, and mutual hatred, that prevailed 
between Rapanus MAukus and GoDESCHALCUS, were 
the real ſource of the Predeſtinarian controverſy, and of 
all the calamities in which it involved that unfortunate 
monk [TJ]. | 
XXV. Another, though leſs important controverſy 


chalcus, diſ- aroſe about this time concerning the conciuding words of 


Pute con- 
cerning the 


a very ancient hymn, which runs thus; ze, trina Dei- 


words Trina fas unaque, poſcimus, which may be thus tranſlated, 0 


Deitas. 


ip. n | 


God, who art three, and at the ſame time but ONE, we 
beſeech thee, &c. HiNcmaRr wiſely prohibited the ſing- 
ing theſe words in the churches that were under his ju- 
riſdiction from a perſuaſion that they tended to intro- 
duce into the minds of the multitude notions inconſiſtent 
with the unity and ſimplicity of the ſupreme being, and 
might lead them to imagine that there were three Gods, 
But the Benedictine monks refuſed to obey this man- 
date, and BERTRAMN, who was one of the moſt emi- 
nent of that order, wrote a large book to prove the ex- 
preſſion trina Deitas, or threefold Deity, orthodox, from 
the authority of fathers, which was eſteemed the only 
criteron of truth in theſe miſerable times. GopEgscH at. 


CHALCUS was moft unjuſtly perſecuted and oppreſſed by Rapanus 
Mavrus. The jeſuits are of a different opinion; they aſſert in general, 
and Louis CELLoT, one of their order, has in a more particular man- 
ner laboured to demonſtrate in his Hiforia Godeſchalci Pred. publiſh- 
ed at Paris in 1655, that the monk in queſtion was juſtly condemned 
and deſervedly puniſhed. | 

{r] The parents of GopEschALcus conſecrated him to God, by 
devoting bim from his infancy, as was the cuſtom of the times, to the 
monaſtic life in the monaſtery of Fulda. 'The young monk, however, 
being arrived at a certain age, ſeemed much diſpoſed to abandon his 
retreat, to ſhake off his religious fetters, and return again into ſociety ; 
but he was prevented from the execution of this purpoſe by RA BAN Us 
Maurvus, who kept him, againſt his will, in his monaſtic bonds. Hence 
a violent conteſt aroſe between theſe two eccleſiaſtics, in which LEWIS 
the MEK was obliged to interpoſe, and hence the furious diſputes 
concerning predeſtination and grace. See Centuriæ Magdeb. Cent. ix. c. 
10.—MAaB1LLON, Annal. Bened. t. ii. ad A. 829. p. 523. 
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cus, who now lay in priſon, heard of this diſpute, en- Cexr.1X. 
I tered warmly into it, and in a laboured diſſertation ſup- 
ported the cauſe of his Benedictine brethren, on which 
account HINCMAR accuſed him of tritheiſm, and drew 
@ up a treatiſe to prove the charge, and to refute that im- 
E pious and enormous hereſy. This controverſy, how- 
ever, was but of a ſhort duration, and the exceptiona- 
| ble paſſage of the hymn in queſtion maintained its cre- 
dit, notwithſtanding all the efforts of HIN MAR, and 
| continued, as before, to be ſung in churches [5]. 
| XXVI. A vain curiolity, and not any deſign of pro- th, manager 
moting uſeful knowledge, and true piety, was the main of Chrift 
@ ſource of the greateſt jpart of the controverſies that 3 3 
vere carried on in this century. And it was more ef- jeæ of de- 
pecially this idle curioſity, carried to an indecent and _ 
moſt extravagant length, that gave riſe to the contro- 

verſy Concerning the manner in which Chriſt was born of 

the Virgin, which began in Germany, and made its way 

from thence into France. Certain Germans maintain- 

ed, that JIxsus proceeded from his mother's womb in a 

manner quite different from thoſe general and uniform 

laws of nature that regulate the birth of the human ſpe- 

cies; which opinion was no ſooner known in Trance 

than it was warmly oppoſed by the famous RATRAMN, 

who wrote a book expreſly to prove that CHRIST enter- 

ed into the world in the very ſame way with other mor- 

tals, and that his Virgin-mother bore him, as other 

women bring forth their offspring. Pasc as ius Rap- 

BERT, who was conſtantly employed either in invent- 

ing or patronizing the moſt extravagant fancies, adopt- 

ed the opinion of the German doctors, and compoſed 

an elaborate treatiſe to prove that CHRIST was born, 

without his mother's womb being opened, in the ſame 

manner as he came into the chamber where his diſct- 

> Wplcs were aſſembled after his reſurrection, though the 

ce door was ſhut. He alſo charged thoſe who held the o- | 
's Wpinion of RAT RAUN with denying the virginity of if 
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[5] There is an account of this controverſy given by the writers of ö 
8, the life, actions, and doctrines of GopEschAL cus. p 
I 2 | Mak. 
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Crx r. IX. Mary, This fruitleſs diſpute was ſoon huſhed, and 
| gave place to controverſies of ſuperior moment [7]. 

The firſt XXVII. Of all the controverſies that divided Chriſti. 
ber een de ans in this century the moſt intereſting, though at the 


Grorks aud THING time the moſt lamentable, was that which occaſi 
>ccount os Onhed the fatal ſchiſm between the Greek and Latin 
Photius. churches. A vindictive and jealous ſpirit of animoſity 
and contention had, for a long time, prevailed between 

the biſhops of Rome and Conflantinople, and had ſome. 

times broke out into acts of violence and rage. The 
ambition and fury of theſe contending prelates grew 

{till more keen and vehement about the time of Lt 

the Iſaurian, when the biſhops of Conflantinople, ſecond- 

ed by the power and authority of the emperors, with- 

drew from the juriſdiction of the Roman pontiffs many 


provinces, over which they had hitherto exerciſed a 


ſpiritual dominion I]. But in this century they aroſe to 


an enormous height and broke forth into a moſt dread. 
ful flame, in the year 858 [ww], when the learned Pho- 
ius was choſen partriarch of Conflantinople, by the 
emperor MI1cHAEL, in the place of I6naTius, whom 
that prince drove from his ſee and ſent into exile. For 
this violent proceeding, though it was juſtified and ap- 
plauded by a council aſſembled at Con/tantinople in the 
year 861, was far from being attended with a general 
approbation. I6NnaTIvs appealed from this council to 
the Roman pontiff NIicHor as I, who eſpouſed his inte- 
reſts, and, in a council aſſembled at Rome A. D. 862, 
excommunicated ProTius as unlawfully elected; and 
his abetters for having been concerned in ſuch an un- 
righteous cauſe, The new patriarch, however, was 
ſo far from being terrified or dejected by this excom- 
| j le] See Lucas Dacutrvs, his Spiciegium veterum Scriptor. tom. 
i. p. 396.—MaB1LLon, Pref. ad Sec. iv. Benedict. part. H. p. 51. 
[u] See GiAN NONE, Hiſtoite de Naples, tom. i. p. 535. 646.— 
PR TR. De Maxca, De concordia ſacerdotis et imperii, lib. i. cap. i. p. b. 
LS Quien, Oriens Chriflanus, tom. 1. p. 96. | 
[(w) In the original three ſtands 852, but as this is probably an er- 
ror of the preſs, the tranſlator has taken the liberty to correct it in the 


text.] — 
muni- 
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munication, that he returned the compliment to the Cave. IX. 
EZ Roman pontiff, and, in a council aſſembled at Conſtan- 
© :inople, in the year 866, he declared NIcHOoLASs unwor- 
chy both of the place he held in the church, and alſo of 
being admitted to the communion of Chriſtians. 

E XXVIII The Roman pontiff alledged a ſpecious pre- 
text for his appearing in this matter with ſuch violence, 
and exciting ſuch unhappy commotions in the church. 
This pretext was the innocence of IovATIus, whom, 
upon an accuſation of treaſon, whether true or falſe, 
the emperor had degraded from his patriarchal digni- 
ty. This, however, was but a mere pretext ; ambiti- 

on and intereſt were the true, though ſecret ſprings, 

that directed the motions of Nic HoLAs, who would have 

borne with patience, nay, beheld with indifference the 

| unjuſt ſufferings of Ion aTivs, could he but have re- 

covered from the Greeks the provinces of MIlyricum, 
Macedonia, Epirus, Achaia, Theſſaly, and Sicily, which 

the emperor and Pforius had removed from the juriſ- 

diction of the Roman pontiffs. Before he engaged in 

the cauſe of I6NaT1vs, he ſent a ſolemn embaſly to Con- 
ſanlinople to demand the reſtitution of theſe provinces ; 

but his demand was rejected with contempt. And hence, 

under pretence of revenging the injuries committed a- 

gainſt Io NAT Ts, be indulged without reſtraint his own 

private reſentment, and thus covered with the maſk of 

juſtice the fury of diſappointed ambition and avarice. 

XXIX. While things were in this troubled ſtate, a fcong 
and the flame of controverſy was growing more violent conteft cany 
from day to day, Baz1L1us the Macedonian, who, by 3 
as the murder of his predeceſſor, had paved his way to-the Photius de: 


n- MW imperial throne, calmed at once theſe tumults, and re- Crete 
ſtored peace to the church, by recalling Io v Arius from | 
m. exile to the high ſtation from which he had been de- ; 
. WW graded, and by confining PrHorTivs to a monaſtery. This 5 
% mwperial act of authority was ſolemnly approved and 


confirmed by a council aſſembled at Conftantinople in the 
er- year 869, in which the legates of the Roman pontiff 
the ADktan II, had great influence, and were treated with 
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Cxxr. IX. the higheſt marks of diſtinction [x]. The Latins ac. 
—— knowledge this aſſembly as the vilith oecumenical coun: 


tal patriarchs to engage them to eſpouſe his private 


Roman biſhops, who had been ſent among the new con- 
verted Bulgarians, and againſt the church of Rome in 
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cil, and in the religious conteſts between them and the 
Greeks were concluded, or at leaſt huſhed and ſuſpend. 
ed. Eut the controverſy concerning the authority of 
the Roman pontiffs, the limits of their ghoſtly empire, 
and particularly their juriſdiction in Bulgaria, ſtill ſub- 
ſiſted, nor could all the efforts of papal ambition er- 
gage either I6NAT1us or the emperor to give up Bulgs: 
ria or any other province to the ſee of Rome. | 
XXX. The conteſt that had ariſen between the Greeks 
and Latins concerning the elevation of PHoT1vs was of 
ſuch a nature, as to admit of an eaſy and effectual te- 
medy. But the haughty and ambitious ſpirit of this 
learned and ingenious patriarch fed the flame of diſcord 
inſtead of extinguiſhing it, and unhappily perpetuated 
the troubles and diviſions of the Chriſtian church. In 
the year 866, he added to the ſee of Conflantinople the 
province of Bulgaria, with which the pontiff Nic Hola 
had formed the deſign of augmenting his own ſpiritual 
dominions, and was moſt bitterly provoked at miſling 
his aim, ProTIvs went yet farther; and entered into 
meaſures every way unworthy of his character and ſtati- 
on; for he not only ſent a circular letter to the Orien- 


cauſe, as the public and momentous cauſe of the church, 
but drew up a moſt violent charge of hereſy againſt the 


general. The articles of corrupt doctrine, or hereſy, 
which this imperious and exaſperated prelate brought a- 
gainſt the Romans, were as follow: Firſt, That they 
faſted on the Sabbath, or ſeventh day of the week, Ke. 
condly, That in the firſt week of Lent they permitted 
the uſe of milk and cheeſe. Thirdly, That they prohi- 
bited their prieſts to marry, and ſeparated from their 
wives ſuch as were married, when they went into or- 


[x] The writers, on both ſides of this controverſy, are enumerated 
by Fazx1cvs, in his Bibhotbeca Grega, vol. iv, c. xxxvii. p. 372. 
| ders [)]. 
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Chap. III. of the CHURCH. 
ders [y]. Fourtbly, That they maintained that the biſhops CEN r. IX. 
alone were authoriſed to anoint with the holy chriſm 
E baptized perſons, and that they, of conſequence, who had 
been anointed by preſbyters, were obliged to receive 
that unction a ſecond time from the hand of a biſhop. 


Laſtiy, That they had adulterated the ſymbol or creed 


of Conſtantinople, by adding to it the words filioque, i. e. 
and from the ſon, and were therefore of opinion that the 
Hol Spier did not proceed from the father only, but 
| alſo from the fon [Z], NicoLas I, finding the Roman 


church thus attacked, ſent the articles of this accuſation 


| to HINCMAR and the other gallican biſhops in the year 
| 867, deſiring them to aſſemble their reſpective ſuffragans 
in order to examine and anſwer the reproach of PHoTius. 


Purſuant to this exhortation of the pontiff, Opo, Ak- 
ur aS, and Apo biſhops of Beauvais, Paris, and Vienne, 
as alſo the celebrated RTR AMN ſtept forth gallantly 


into the field of controverſy againſt the Greeks, an- 
ſwered one by one the accuſations of PHoT1us, and em- 


ployed the whole force *of their erudition and zeal in 
maintaining the cauſe of the Latin churches [a]. 


XXXI. Upon the death of I6n aT1vs, which happen- Renores ts 


135 


ed in the year 878, the emperor took Phorius into bis ſee. 


favour, and placed him again at the head of the Greek 


[(y) pnorius attributes to this forced and unnatural celibacy of 


the clergy that multitude of children whoſe fathers were unknown. Re- 


markable to this purpoſe is the following paſſage from a book of ALva< 
xUs DELaG1vus, biſhop of Ov in Portugal; De Planctu Eccleſiæ; It 
were to be wiſhed, ſays he, that the clergy had never wowed chaſtity, ef- 
pecially the clergy of Spain, where the ſons of the laity are not much more 
numerous than the ſons of the clergy. 

[z] See the letter of PHoT1vs in the collection publiſhed by biſhop 
MonTacue, N. II. p. 47. Other writers mention ten heads of ac- 
cuſation brought againſt PR o Ius, but ſuch do not diſtinguiſh between 
the firſt and ſecond controverſy that aroſe between the Greeks and La- 
tins, and they add to the articles, with which this patriarch was charg- 
ed, thoſe that were drawn up in the time of MichAkL CRRULARI Us. 
Certain it is, that in the epiſtle of PHoTivs, which relates only to the 
firſt controverſy, and is the only criterion by which we ought to judge 
it, there are no more heads of accuſation than the five which we have 
enumerated in the text. 


[2] Maz11Lon, Pref. ad Sec. iv. part. II. p. 5. 
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Cexrt.1X. church in the patriarchal dignity from whence he had 
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= fallen. This reſtoration of the degraded patriarch was 
agreed to by the Roman pontiff JohN VIII, upon con- 
dition, however, that PHoTrus would permit the Bul- 
garians to come under the juriſdiction of the ſee of 
Rome. The latter promiſed to ſatisfy in this the demands 
of the pontiff, to which the emperor alſo ſeemed to con- 
ſent (Y]; and hence it was that JohN VIII ſent legates 
to the council which was held at Conftantinople A. D. 
$79, by whom he declared his approbation of the ads 
of that aſſembly, and acknowledged ProTIvus as his 
brother in CarisT, The promiſes, however, of the 
Emperor and the patriarch were far from being accom- 
pliſhed ; for after this council the former, moſt proba- 
bly by the advice, or at leaſt with the conſent of the 
latter, refuſed to transfer the province of Bulgaria to 
the Roman pontiff, and it muſt be confeſſed that this 
refuſal was founded upon moſt weighty and impor: 
tant reaſons. The pontiff, notwithſtanding, was high- 
ly irritated at this diſappointment, and ſent MAR Ixus 
to Conflantinople in the character of legate, to declare 
that he had changed his mind concerning PaorT1s, 
and that he entirely approved of the ſentence of excom- 
munication that had been formerly given againſt him, 
The legate, upon delivering this diſagreeable meſlage, 
was caſt into priſon by the emperor, but was afterwards 
ſet free; and being raiſed to the pontificate upon the 
death of Joan VIII, recalled the remembrance of this 
11 Jurious treatment, and levelled a new ſentence of con- 
demnation againſt PaoT1vs. 

XXXII. This ſentence was treated with contempt by 


the haughty patriarch; but about ſix years after this 


period, he experienced ane the fragility of ſublunary 


grandeur and elevation by a fall which concluded his 


proſperous days, For in the year 886, Luo, ſurnamed 
the Philoſopher, the ſon and ſucceſſor of Basilius, de- 


poſed him from the patriarchal ſee, and confined him 


in an Armenian monaſtery, where he died in the year 


[4] Micu. LE Qulizx, Oriens Chriſtianus, tom. i. p. 103. 8 
(ONCE —_—_— | | 91. 
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[i 891. The death of Puorius, who was the only au-Cenr. IX. 
@ thor of the ſchilms that divided the Greeks and Latins, 
might * been an occaſion of removing theſe unhap- 
py conte | 

church, if the Roman pontiffs had not been regardleſs 
ol the demands of equity, as well as of the duty of 
& Chriſtian moderation. But theſe imperious lords of the 
church indulged their vindictive zeal beyond all mea- 
ſure, and would be ſatisfied with nothing leſs than the 
E depoſition of all the prieſts and biſhops, who had been 
E ordained by Pforius. The Greeks, on the other 
hand, were ſhocked at the arrogance of theſe unjuſt 


and of reſtoring peace and concord in the 


pretenſions, and would not ſubmit to them on any con- 


| ditions. Hence a ſpirit of reſentment and irritation re- 
| newed the ſpirit of diſpute, which had been happily de- 


clining ; religious, as well as civil, conteſts were again 


| ſet on foot, new controverſies were added to the old, 


until the fatal ſchiſm took place, which produced a laſt- 
ing and total ſeparation between the Greek and Latin 


church. 


CHAP. IV. 


Concerning the rites and ceremonies uſed in the church 
during this century. 


I IHA T religious rites and ceremonies were mul- Several hh 

tiplied from day to day appears evidently from hs origin of 

the labours of thoſe writers who began in this century therites and 
* Ceremonies 


to explain to the 1gnorant multitude their origin, their 


now uſed in 


nature, and the purpoſes they ſerved ; for the multipli-the church. 


city alone of theſe religious rites could render the expli- 
cation of them neceſſary. Joyannts Scorus, ANGE- 
LOMe, Remi, or RRMIGTUSs, biſhop of Auxerre, and 
WaALsFR1DUS SrRAB0O were the principal authors, who 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves in this ſpecies of ſacred litera- 
ture, to whom we may add AMALaRi1vs, many of whoſe 
explanations were, however, refuted by AcoB ARD and 
Flos us. Their works are generally intitled De Offi- 
ciis Divinis, for in the ſtyle of this age religious cere- 

N monies 
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Cext.IX.monies were called by that name. The labours of theſe 
pious and learned men in illuſtrating the ritual were un- 
doubtedly undertaken with good intentions; but their 
utility may be well called into queſtion; atleaſt, it is not 
eaſy to determine, whether they were not as prejudical 
to the church in ſome reſpect as they might be advan- 
tageous to 1t in others. Their books afforded, indeed, a 
certain fort of ſpiritual nouriſhment to the minds of 
Chriſtians in their attendance upon public worſhip', but 
thisnouriſhment was both coarſe and unwholeſome. The 
reaſons alledged for the ceremonies in vogue at this time 
in the church, and the purpoſes they were ſuppoſed to 
anſwer, were, for the moſt part, not only far fetched, 
childiſh, and ridiculous, but alſo bore the ſtrongeſt 
marks of forgery and fiction. It is alſo farther obſer- 
vable, that theſe illuſtrations not only encouraged, but 
augmented prodigiouſly, and that to the detriment of 
real piety, the veneration and zeal of the multitude for 
external rites and ceremonies. For who would dare to 
refuſe their admiration and reverence to inſtitutions 
which they were taught to conſider as full of the moſt 


„„ 
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myſterious wiſdom, and founded upon the moſt pious 
and affecting reaſons. : 


A general II. It would be endleſs to enter into an exact enume- 
account of ration of the various rites and ceremonies, which were 


theſe rites. K ; Eg 
29 now introduced, for the firſt time, and of which ſome 


were adopted by the whole body of Chriſtians, and o- 
thers only by certain churches. We ſhall therefore dil- 
miſs this matter with the general account which follows, 
and point out in the notes the ſources from whence the 
curious reader may derive a more particular knowledge 
of the abſurdities of this ſuperſtitious age. The car- 
caſes of the ſaints tranſported from foreign countries, or 
diſcovered at home by the induſtry and diligence of 
pious or deſigning prieſts, not only obliged the rulers 
of the church to augment the number of feſtivals or 
holidays already eſtabliſhed, but alſo to diverſify the 
ceremonies in ſuch a manner, that each ſaint might 
have his peculiar worſhip. And as the authority and 
credit of the clergy depend much upon the high notion 


Which 
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which was generally entertained of the virtue and merit Cent.IX. 
of the ſaints they had canonized, and preſented to the 
multitude as objects of religious veneration, it was ne- 
ceſſary to amuſe and ſurprize the people by a variety of 
pompous and ftriking ceremonies, by images and ſuch 
E like inventions, in order to keep up and nouriſh their 
E ſtupid admiration for the faintly tribe. Hence the ſplen- 
dor and magnificence, that were laviſhed upon the 
E churches in this century, and the prodigious number of 
# coſtly pictures and images, with which they were a- 
| dorned ; hence the ſtately altars, which were enriched 
| with the nobleſt inventions of painting and ſculpture, and 
illuminated with innumerable tapers at noon day; hence 
the multitude of proceſſions, the gorgeous and ſplendid 
| garments of the prieſts, and the maſſes, that were cele- 


— — 


o 


PE. n ens 


brated in honour of the ſaints [c]. Among other no- 
f velties the feaſt of All- Saints was added, in this centu- 
[ ry by GatcGory IV, to the Latin calendar [d]; and the 
) feſtival of St. Micy AE, which had been long kept with 
8 the greateſt marks of devotion and reſpect by the Ori- 
˖ entals and Italians, began now to be obſerved more 
$ zealouſly and univerſally among the Latin Chriſtians 
e]. 3 
III. Nor was it only in the ſolemn acts of religious wor- Superftition 
e ſhip that ſuperſtition reigned with an unlimited ſway; elt inte 
c its influence extended even to the affairs of private life, che tranſae - 
- and was obſervable in the civil tranſactions of men, par- ic «evil 
- WT ticularly among the Latin Chriſtians, who retained with 
, more obſtinacy than the Greeks a multitude of cuſtoms, 
e which derived their origin from the ſacred rites of pa- 
8 ganiſm. The barbarous nations, which were converted 
to Chriſtianity, could not ſupport the thoughts of aban- 
Ir doning altogether the laws and manners of their anceſ- 
t tors, however inconſiſtent they might be with the in- 
8 5 
r [c] See Jo. FecuT11 Liber Singularis de Miſſis in honorem Sanctorum. 
E [4] See MABILLOoN, De re Diplomatica, p. 537. f 
it le] The holidays, or feſtivals, of the ſaints were as yet but few in . 
4 number among the Latins, as appears from a poem of FLoRUs, pub- | 4 
5 5 by MaRTENs in the vih volume of his Theſaurus Anecdotor, p. 
h ” diſpen- 


Cenrt.1X. diſpenſable demands of the goſpel ; nay, they perſuad- 
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ed, on the contrary, the Chriſtians among whom they 
lived, to imitate their extravagant ſuperſtition in this re. 
ſpect. And this was the true and original ſource of thoſe 
barbarous inſtitutions that prevailed among the Lating, 
during this and the following century, ſuch as the var. 
ous methods by which it was uſual for perſons accuſed 
to prove their innocence in doubtful caſes, either by the 
trial of cold water [/], by ſingle combat ſg], by the 


fire 


[(f) All theſe were preſumptuous attempts to force the divine pro- 
vidence to declare itſelf miraculouſly in favour of the truth. In the 
trial of cold water, the perſon accuſed had the right foot and the left 
hand bound together, and was, in this poſture, thrown naked into the 
water, If he funk he was acquitted, but if he floated upon the (ur- 
face, this was conſidered as an evidence of guilt. The moſt reſpecda- 
ble authors ancient and modern attribute the invention of this ſuperſti- 
tious trial to pope Eucenivus II, and it is ſomewhat ſurprizing that 
Mr. Bowe has taken no notice of it in t:s hiſtory of that pontif, 
BALuzius has inſerted. in the 2d volume of his Capitularia, the ſo- 
lemn forms of prayer and proteſtation, that Eucentus had cauſed to 
be drawn up as an introduction to this ſuperſtitious practice, and 
FLeury and SPANHEIM look upon that pontiff as its firſt inventor, 
On the other hand, father Le Brun, a prieſt of the oratory, main- 
tains (in his Hiftoire Critique des Pratiques Super/titienſes, tom. ii. p. 140, 
&c. edit. q Amflerdam) that this cuſtom was much more ancient than 
Evuctnivs, and his reaſons are not unworthy of attention. Be that as 
it may, this cuſtom was condemned and abrogated at the requeſt, ot 
rather, by the authority of Lewis the Meek about the year 829. lt 
was however revived afterwards, and was practiſed in the x, xi, and 
xX11th centuries, as we ſhall ſee in the progreſs of this hiſtory. For an 
account of the cold water, Dr. Mos HEIM refers us, in a note, to 
MaB1LLON'S Aualecta weteris evi, tom. i. p. 47. and Rove's De miſs 
dominicis, p. 15 2. 

The trial by el, or ſingle combat was introduced towards the con- 
cluſion of the vth century by GonneBaub, king of the Burgundians, 
after that the abuſe of oaths had occaſioned the moſt horrible perjuries, 
and opened a door to all ſorts of injuſtice. The due! was then added to 
the cath by GonDeraup; the ſucceſsful combatant was ſuppoſed 
to be in the right, and this barbarous teſt of truth and juſtice was, in 
ſpite of humanity and common ſenfe, adopted by the Lombardy, 
French, and Germans, and derived from them to other nations. It 
was prohibited firſt in the year 855, in the 111d council of Valence in 
Dauphiny. | 

The fre ordeal was practiſed in various ways. The accuſed either 
| beld a burning ball of iron ia his hand, or was obliged to walk _ 
109! 
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re ordeal [Y], and by the croſs [i]. It is no longer a CVT. IX. 
Hueſtion in our days, from whence theſe methods of 
eciding dubious caſes and accuſations derived their ori- 
Win; all agree that they were mere deluſions, drawn from 


Woot upon heated plow ſhares, whoſe number was increaſed in? propor- 
tion to the number or enormity of the crimes imputed to him; and 
W ſometimes a glove of red-hot iron was uſed on this occaſion, as we fee 
in the xth book of the hiſtory of Denmark, by Saxon the Grammarian. 
If in theſe trials the perſon impeached remained unhurt, and diſcover- 
ed no ſigns of pain, he was diſcharged as innocent; otherwiſe he was 
W puniſhed as guilty. The firſt account we have of Chriſtians appealing 
to this kind of trial as a proof of their innocence, is that of StmeLicius, 
@ biſhop of Autun, who lived in the 1vth century. This prelate, as the 
© ſtory goes, before his promotion to the epiſcopal order, had married a 
Ja wife who loved him tenderly, and who, unwilling to quit him after 
his advancement, continued to fleep in the ſame chamber with her 
E ſpouſe. The ſanctity of Siu LIc Ius ſuffered at leaſt in the voice of 
fame, by the conſtancy of his wife's affection, and it was rumoured a- 
bout, that the holy man, though a biſhop, perſiſted in oppoſition to 


the eccleſiaſtical canons to taſte the ſweets of matrimony. Upon which 
the dame, in preſence of a great concourſe of people, took up a con- 


| fiderable quantity of burning coals, which ſhe held in her cloaths, and 


applied to her breaſt, without the leaſt hurt of her perſon or damage 
to her garments, as the legend ſays, and her example being follow- 
ed by her huſband with like ſucceſs, the filly multitude admired the 


miracle, and proclaimed the innocence of the loving pair. Bx IcIus, 


or St. BxicE (whom Mr. CoLLIE a, in his Ecclefraſtical Hiftory of 
England, vol. i. p. 231. repreſents by miſtake as the firſt chriſtian who 
endeavoured to'clear himſelf in his way) played a trick of much the 
ſame nature in the vth century. 

The trial by the cro/s was made by obliging the contending parties 
to ſtretch out their arms, and he that continued the longeſt in this poſture 
gained his cauſe. ] 3 . 

[2] Jo. Locceni Antiquit. Sueo-Gothice, lib. ii. cap. vii, vii. p. 
144. This barbarous method of deciding controverſies by quel was 
practiſed even by the clergy. See Jus r. Hen. BoeMert Fus 


Eccleſ. Proteſtantium, tom. v. p. 88. 


[J Petr, LauBECIus, Rerum Hamburg. lib. ii. p. 39 — UssERII 
Hlloge Epiſtol. Hibernic. p. 8 1. —JohxNSON. Leges Eccleſ. Britanniæ.— 
Micner DER LA Roch, Memoires Litter. de la Grande Bretagne, tom. 
viii. p. 391. DR, 

17 See AcoBarDUs, Contra Judicium Dei, tom. i. Opp. et Contra 
legem Gundobadi, cap. ix. p. 114 HIER. Bio xONIus, Ad formulas 
Marculphi, cap. xii.— BALuzius, Ad Agobardum, p. 104. . 
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Cexr.IX. the barbarous rites of paganiſm [&], and not only oy. 
138 polite to the precepts of the goſpel, but abſolutely de WE 
1 ſtructive of the ſpirit of true religion. The pontif, | 

| however, and the inferior clergy encouraged theſe od. 
ous ſuperſtitions, and went ſo far as to accompany the 
practice of them with the celebration of the Lord's ſup. iſ 
per and other rites, in order to give them a chriſtian | 
aſpect, and to recommend them to the veneration and i 
confidence of the multitude. 


CHAP. V. 


Concerning the diviſions and herefies that troubled the 
church during this century. 


er H E ſeats, that had ſprung up in the earlier 
being. ages of the church, ſubſiſted ſtill, without al. 
moſt any change in their ſituations or circumſtances 

that is worthy of mention. Such of them as were con- 
ſiderably numerous fixed their ſettlements beyond the 
limits both of the Greek and Latin empires, and thus 
out of the reach of their enemies. The Neſtorians 
more eſpecially and the Monophyſites, ſecure under the 
protection of the Arabians, were extremely induſtrious 
in maintaining their credit, and alſo diſcovered a warm 
and active zeal in the propagation of Chriſtianity among 
thoſe who were yet unacquainted with that divine re- 
ligion. Some learned men are of opinion that it was on- 
ly in this century that the Abyſſinians or Ethiopians em- 
braced the ſentiments of the Monophyſites in conſe- 
quence of the exhortations addreſſed to them by the 
doctors of that ſect who reſided in Egypt. But this is 
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L STRABO tells us in the vth book of his Geography, that while 
the ſacred rites of the goddeſs Feronia were celebrated in a grove not 
far from mount Soracte, ſeveral perſons, tranſported with the imaginary 
preſence of this pretended divinity, fell into fits of enthuſiaſm, and 
walked barefooted over heaps of burning coals without receiving the 
leaſt damage. The ſame hiſtorian adds, that a ſpeQtacle ſo extraordi- 
nary drew a prodigious concourſe of people to this annual ſolemnity. 


Pix x relates ſomething of the ſame nature concerning the Hirpii. 
See his Nat, Hiſt. book vii, cb. ii.] 


undoubtedly 
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Ii _ 
„ cadoubtedly a wrong account of the matter; for it is Cznn.IX. 
: rtain that the Abyſſinians, who were accuſtomed to re- 


ive their ſpiritual guide from the biſhop of Alexandria, 
mmenced Monophyſites in the viith century, if not 
Boner. For in that period the Arabians made themſelves 
Maſters of Egypt, oppreſſed the Greeks, and granted to 
e Monophylites ſuch a powerful protection, as enabled 
hem to reduce under their juriſdiction almoſt all the 
@urches that had been eſtabliſhed in Egypt [II. 
Il. The Greeks, during the greateſt part of this cen- The pau 
1 ry, were engaged in a moſt bitter controverſy, or, to cians. 
Peak more properly, in a bloody and barbarous war 
With the Paulicians, a ſect that may be conſidered as a 
Pranch of the Manichæans, and which reſided princi- 
Pally in Armenia. This pernicious ſect is ſaid to have 
cen formed in Armenia by two brothers, Paul, and 
Joux, ſons of CALLINICES, and inhabitants of Samoſa- 

na, from the former of whom it derives its name; 


Rhough others are of opinion, that the Paulicians were 


. bo called from another PAul, an Armenian by birth, 
us ho lived under the reign of JusTINIAN II [m]. Be 


hat as it may, a certain zealot called ConsTANTINE 


ns : 
he Nevived, in the viith century, under the government 
* f CoxsrANs, this drooping faction, which had ſuffered 


leeply from the violence of its adverſaries, and was 
eady to expire under the ſeverity of the imperial edicts, 
and of thoſe penal laws which were executed againſt 
ts adherents with the utmoſt rigour. Cox sr ANS, Jus- 
IAN II, and Leo the Iſaurian, exerted their zeal a- 
painſt the Paulicians with a peculiar degree of bitter- 
neſs and fury, and left no method of oppreſſion un- 
employed, no means of accompliſhing their ruin that 
vere not put in execution; but their efforts were in- 
effectual, nor could all their power, nor all their bar- 


not {parity exhauſt the patience, or conquer the obſtinacy of 
ary | 5 | | 
oO I Nouweaux Memoires des Miſſions de la Compagnie de Jeſus dans le 


Levant, tom. iv. p. 283, 284.— LE GranD, Diſſert. iv.—Lopo, 
Vojage Hiſftorique de P Abyſſinie, tom. ii. p. 18. 

: WM [=] Pnorius, lib. i. Contra Maxiche0s, p. 74. in B. WoL II Anec- 
Pl ad, Gracis, tom. i. 
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Cenr.IX. that inflexible people, who, with a fortitude worthy of 


a better cauſe, made light of the calamities to which 
their erroneous doctrine expoſed them. The face of 
things changed, however, to their advantage towards 
the commencement of this century, and their affairs 
carried a more proſperous aſpect under the protection 
of the emperor NicęFHORUSs, who favoured them in a 
particular manner, and reſtored to them their civil pri- 
vileges, as well as their religious liberty [x]. 

HI. Their tranquillity, however, was but of ſhort 
duration; it was a tranſient ſcene that was ſoon to be 
ſucceeded by yet more dreadful ſufferings than they 
had hitherto experienced. The cruel rage of perſecu- 
tion, which had for ſome years been ſuſpended, broke 
forth with redoubled violence under the reigns of Mi- 
CHAEL CUROPALATES, and Leo the Armenian, who 
cauſed the ſtricteſt ſearch to be made after the Pauli 
cians in all the provinces of the Grecian empire, and 


inflicted capital puniſhment upon ſuch of them as re- 


fuſed to return to the boſom of the church. This ri- 
gorous decree turned the affliction of the Peulicians, 
who dwelt in Armenia, into vengeance, and drove them 
into the moſt deſperate mealures. They maſſacred 
Tuo As, biſhop of New Cz/area, and alſo the magi- 
ſtrates and judges which the emperors had eſtabliſhed 
in Armenia; and after avenging themſclves thus cruel- 
ly, they took refuge in the countries that were govern- 
ed by the Saracens, and from thence infeſted the neigh- 
bouring ſtates of Greece with perpetual incurſions [9]. 
After theſe reciprocal acts of cruelty and vengeance, 
the Paulicians, as it would ſeem, enjoyed an interval 
of tranquillity, and returned to their habitations in the 
Grecian provinces. 

IV. But the moſt dreadful ſcene of perſecution and 
bloodſhed that was exhibited againſt theſe wretched 
heretics, aroſe from the furious and inconſiderate zeal 


u] See Cong. Cepxenus, Compend. Hi Horiar. ; tom. ii. p. 480. 


Edit. Pariſ. p. 379. 


[o] Pfor ius, lib. i. Contra Manicvevs, p- 125.—Perxi SICULI, 
Hiſtaria Manich@orum, p. 71. 
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of the empreſs THEODORA. 
who was regent of the empire during the minority of 
her ſon, iſſued out a decree, which placed the Pauli- 
cians in the perplexing alternative, either of abandon- 
ing their principles, or of periſhing by fire and ſword. 
The decree was ſevere, but the cruelty, with which it 
was put in execution by thoſe who were ſent into Ar- 
menia for that purpoſe, was horrible beyond expreſſion; 
for theſe miniſters of wrath, after confiſcating the goods 
of above an hundred thouſand of that miſerable peo- 
ple, put their poſſeſſors to death in the moſt barbarous 
manner, and made them expire flowly in a variety of 
the moſt exquiſite tortures. Such as eſcaped deſtruc- 


tion fled for protection and refuge to the Saracens, who 


received them with compaſſion and humanity, and per- 
mitted them to build a city for their reſidence, which 
was called Tibrica. Upon this, they entered into a 


league with the Saracens, and, chuſing for their chief 


an officer of the greateſt reſolution and valour, whoſe 
name was CaRBE AS, they declared againſt the Greeks 
a war which was carried on with the utmoſt vehemence 


on both ſides, prodigious. Many of the Grecian pro- 
vinces felt, in a more particular manner, the dire effects 
of this cruel conteſt, and exhibited the moſt moving 
ſcenes of deſolation and miſery [p]. During theſe com- 

e Ez: maotions 


] GR ORC. Cepaernus, Compend. Hiftor. p. 541. Ed. Pariſ. p. 
425. Ed. Venet. p. 5 47, et 429, &c -Z oxAR4AS, Annal. lib. xvi. tom. 
ii. p. 122. Ed. Venet, The principal authors who have given accounts 
of the Paulicians ate Por ius, lib. i. Contra Manic hæos, and PR- 


TRUS S1cULUs, whoſe hiſtory of the Manichzans was publiſhed in 


Greek and Latin at Ingolaſtadt, in 1604, by MaTTH. Raperus. By 
the account of Pe'rxus S1cuULUs that is given by himſelf, we learn 
that in the year 870, under the reign of BasiLivs the Macedonian, 
he was ſent ambaſſador to the Paulicians at Tibrica, to treat with them 
concerning the exchange of priſoners, and lived among them during the 
ſpace of nine months; this is ſufficient to give us a high idea of the 
power and proſperity of the Paulicians at that time, It is from this 

Vol. II K | eminent 


This impetuous woman, Cent. IX. 


and fury. This bloody war continued during this whole 
century; the victory ſeemed often doubtful, but the 
. laughter was terrible, and the numbers, that periſhed 
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Cenr.IX. motions, ſome Paulicians, towards the concluſion fi 
— this century, ſpread abroad among the Bulgarians thei 
peſtilential doctrines, which were received with docili.f 0 
ty, and took root ſpeedily, as might naturally be ex. 4 
pected, among a barbarous people that were but lately 
made converts to the Chriſtian faith [J]. 5 
Wbetber or V. The Greeks treated the Paulicians, of whom wel ) 
NE. have been now ſpeaking, as Manichæans; though, if 
Maaichzants we may credit the teſtimony of PHroT1vs, the Paul 
| cians expreſſed the utmeſt abhorrence of Max xs and 
his doctrine [r]. Be that as it may, they were not cer. 
tainly altogether Manichæans, though they embrace 
ſome opinions that reſembled certain tenets of that 2 
bominable ſect. They had not, like the Manichzar;l 
an eccleſiaſtical government adminiſtred by biſhops if 
prieſts, and deacons : they had no ſacred order of mai 
diſtinguiſhed by their manner of life, their habit, 
any other circumſtance from the reſt of the aſſem. 
bly : nor had councils, ſynods, or ſuch like inſtitution 
any place in their religious polity. They had certain 
doctors whom they called Sunecdemi, 1. e. companion 
in the journey of life and allo Notarii. Among thek: 
there reigned a perfect equality, and they had no pe 


eminent writer, that CRE DREN us ſeems to have taken what he ha 
advanced in his Compend. Hiſtor. p. 431. What we learn concerning 
the Paulicians from more modern writers, ſuch as BayLe, in his Dic- 
tionary, and B. Jo. CHRIST. Woll ius, in his Manichæiſmus ante Ma-W 
nichæbs, p. 247. ſeems to be derived from BossueT's Hiftoire des Va. 
riaticns des Egliſes Proteflantes, tom. ii. p. 129. But this authority i; 
highly exceptionable; for BossUzT himſelf did not conſult the true 
ſources of knowledge upon this point, and, what is ſtill worſe, the ſpi- 
Tit of party ſeems manifeſtly to have led him into voluntary errors. 

[7] It is not improbable that there are yet in Thrace and Bulgaria, 
Paulicians, or Paulians as they are called by ſome. It appears at leaf 
certain, that in the laſt century ſome of that ſect ſtill ſubſiſted, and 
dwelt at Wicopolis, as we learn from the teſtimony of Urs. CERRI, in 

his Etat preſent de I Egliſe Romaine, p. 72. who tells us, that Pere 
Dzoparr, archbiſhop of Sephia, cauſed them to abandon their errors, 
and return to the catholic faith; but whether this latter part of the 
account be true or falſe, is more than we ſhall pretend to deter- 
mine. 12 | 

[r] Pnor ius, lib. i. Contra Manichzos, p. 17. 56, 65.— PER 
S1CULUS, Hiſt. Manich. p. 43. Bol | 


culias 
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E&gularity that attended their promotion to the rank of 
ors was, that they changed their lay- names for 
gipture ones, as if there had been ſomething peculiar- 
Ws venerable in the names of the holy men, whoſe lives 
d actions are recorded in the ſacred writings. They 
eeived all the books of the New Teſtament, except 
Wc Two Epillles of St. Perg, which they rejected for 
Waſons unknown to us; and their copies of the Goſpel 
re exactly the ſame with thoſe uſed by all other Chriſ- 
ns, without the leaſt interpolation of the ſacred text; 
: in which reſpect alſo they differed conſiderably from the 
Wanichzans [fl. They moreover recommended to the 
ople without exception, and that with the moſt affect- 
Ig and ardent zeal, the conſtant and aſſiduous peruſal 
the holy ſcriptures, and expreſſed the utmoſt indig- 
tion againſt the Greeks, who allowed to the prieſts 
done an acceſs to theſe ſacred fountains of divine 
powledge [u]. In explaining, however, the doctrines 
& the goſpel, they often departed from the literal ſenſe, 
pd the natural ſignification of the words, and inter- 
Feted them in a forced and allegorical manner, when 
ey oppoſed their favourite opinions and tenets [u]; 
pd ſuch more eſpecially were the deluſive and errone- 


os explications, which they gave of what is ſaid in 
. Ne goipel concerning the inſtitutions of baptiſm and the 
es Va-MWord's ſupper, and the divine authority of the Old Teſ- 
Ty ment, all which they obſtinately rejected. Beſides 


e books of the New Teſtament, they treated with a 

articular veneration certain epiſtles of SeR cus, the 

oſt eminent and illutrious doctor of their ſect. 

VI. None of the Greek writers have given a com- The opinions 
lete view of the Paulician ſyſtem, which was undoub. © be Fauli- 
edly compoſed of a great variety of tenets; they con- 


e ſpi- 


raria, 

leaf 
„ and 
RI, IN 
ETER 
errors, 
f the 


deter- [5] PHoTlvs, |. c. p. 31, 32.—Perx. Sicul. p. 44. —CeDRe- 


us, I c. p. 431. $ 
[7] PaoTIUS, |. c. p. 11.—PgTx. Sicul. p. 19. 
[u] ProTLvs, |. c. p. 101—PeTr, Sicul. p. 57. 

* IW] Phor ius, |, c. p. 12. * | 

uliap | K 2 tent 


PETR 
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Cenr.IX. tent themſelves with mentioning fix monſtrous errors, 

which, in their eſtimation, rendered the Paulicians un- 

worthy of enjoying either the comforts of this world, or 

the happineſs of the next. The errors are as follows: «x, 

„ They deny that this inferior and vitible world is the 

© production of the ſupreme Being, and they diſtinguiſh 

the creator of this world and of human bodies from 
the moſt high God, who dwelis in the heavens,” 
It was principally on account of this odious doQtrine 
which was, however, adopted by all the Gnoſtic ſeds, 
that the Paulicians were looked upon as Manicheans 
by the Greeks. But what their ſentiments were con- 
cerning the creator of this world, and whether or not 
they conſidered him as a Being diſtinct from the evil 
principle, are matters that no writer has hitherto ex- 
plained in a ſatisfactory manner. We learn only from 
Puorius, that according to the Paulician doctrine, the 
evil principle was engendred by darkneſs and fire : from 
whence it plainly follows that he was neither ſelf. origi- 
nated, nor eternal [x]. * 2. They treated contemptu- 
ouſly the Virgin Mary,” that is to ſay, according to 
the manner of ſpeaking uſual among the Greeks, they 
refuſed to adore and worſhip her. For they did not 
deny that Cyr1sT was the ſon of Mary, and was born 
of her; although they maintained, as appears from the 
expreſs teſtimony of their adveriaries, that the divine 
Saviour brought with him from heaven his human na- 


Cc 


[x] PaorTIvs, lib. ii. Contra Manichæos, p. 147. It is evident, be- 
yond all contradiction, that the Paulicians, in imitation of the Oriental 
philoſophers, from whom the Gnoſtics and Manichzans derived their 
origin, conſidered eternal matter, as the feat and the ſource of all evil; 
but they believed at the ſame time, like many of the Gnoſtics, that 
this mater, endued from all eternity with life and motion, had pro- 
duced an active principle, which was the fountain of vice, miſery, and 
diſorder. This principle, according to them, is the author of all ma- 
terial ſubſtances : while God is the creator and father of ſpirits. Thele 
tenets reſemble, no doubt, the Manichzan doctrine, yet they differ 
from it in feveral points. It appears moſt probable, that the Pauli- 
cians were a branch of ſome of the ancient Gnoſtic ſes, which were 
extremely numerous and diverſified, and which, though perſecuted and 
oppreſſed from age to age in the moſt rigorous manner by many empe- 
rors, could never be entirely ſuppreſſed, nor totally extirpated. 


ture, 
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ture, and that Mary, after the birth of CHRIST, had CENr. IX. 


— — — 


2 
* 
Wo 

22 
3 


> WW fiream of limpid water paſſes through a conduit, and 
1 WW that Mary did not preſerve her virginity to the end 
aof her days; all which aſſertions the Greeks rejected 
vith the utmoſt antipathy and abborrence. 3. They 
, W< refuſed to celebrate the holy inſtitution of the Lord's 
„ ( ſupper ;” for as they looked upon many precepts and 
Ss Winjunctions of the goſpe] to be of a merely figurative 
„and parabolical nature, ſo they underſtood by the bread 
t and wine, which Curisr is ſaid to have adminiſtred to 
i! WM bis diſciples at his laft ſupper, the divine diſcourſes and 
- Wcxhortations of the Saviour, which are a ſpiritual food 
m Wand nouriſhment to the ſoul, and fill it with repoſe, 
ic MW fatisfaction, and delight [y]. © 4. They loaded the 
m W* croſs of CaRISTH with contempt and reproach ;'” by 
1- Wwhich we are only to underſtand, that they refuſed to 
u- follow the abſurd and ſuperſtitious practice of the 
to MW Greeks, who paid to the pretended wood of the croſs, _ 
ey Wa certain ſort of religious homage. As the Paulicians 
ot believed that CHRIST was cloathed with an ætherial im- 
rn paſſible, and celeſtial body, they could by no means 
he grant that he was really nailed to the croſs, or that he 
ne expired, in effect, upon that ignominious tree: and 
na- hence naturally aroſe that treatment of the croſs of 
which the Greeks accuſed them. © 5. They rejected, 
be. “ after the example of the greateſt part of the Gnoſtics, 
* « the books of the Old Teſtament, and looked upon 
vil; the writers of that ſacred hiſtory, as inſpired by the 
trat “ creator of this world, and not by the ſupreme God, 
4 6. They excluded preſbyters and elders from all part 
55 J The Greeks do not charge the Paulicians with any error con- 
ier N cetning baptiſm; it is however certain, that the accounts of that ſacred 
jull-inſtitution, which are given in ſcripture, were allegorically explained 
vere by this extravagant ſect; and ProTIvs, in his Fit Book againſt the 
and Manic hæans, p. 29. expreſly aſſerts, that the Paulicians treated baptiſm 
ape: as a mere allegorical ceremony, and by the baptiſmal water underſtood 
che goſpel, 
Ure, K 3 2 in 


other children by JosgrH; they only fell into the 
ſentiments of the Valentinians, and held that Crnaisy 
| paſſed through the womb of the Virgin, as the pure 
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CEMT. IX.“ in the adminiſtration of the church.” By this, hoy. 
— ever, no more can be meant, than that they refuſed t 
call their doctors by the name of Preſbyters, a name 
which had its origin among the Jews, and was peculiar 
to that odious people, who perſecuted JEsus CRBisr, 


and attempted, as the Paulicians ſpeak, to put him 9 
death 2. 5 


[z] Theſe ſix famous errors of the Paulicians I have taken from the 
Manichæan hiſtory of PETRUs StcuULUs, with whom PHoTivs and 
C: pxEnvs agree, although their accounts of theſe opinions be [el 
perſpicucus and diſtinct. The explanatory remarks that I have added, 
are the reſult of my own reflexions upon the Paulician ſyſtem, and the 
doctrine of the Greeks. 
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THE 


TENTH CENTURY. 


PART I. 


The External HisToRy of the CauunrcH, 


1 2k A hs. — 


S HAPTER I 


Concerning the proſperous events which happened to the 


church during this century. 


J. H E deplorable ftate of chriſtianity in this cen- C 


tury, ariſing partly from that aſtoniſhing igno- 
rance that gave a looſe rein both to ſuperſtition and im- 
morality, and partly from an unhappy concurrence of 


various Writers, who have tranſmitted to us the hiſtory of 
thoſe miſerable times. Yet amidſt all this darkneſs ſome 
gleams of light were perceived from time to time, and 
ſeveral occurrences happened, which deſerve a place in 
the proſperous annals of the church. The Neſtorians 
in Chaldea extended their ſpiritual conqueſts beyond 
mount mays, and introduced the Chriſtian religion into 
Tartary, properly ſo called, whoſe inhabitants had hi- 
therto lived in their natural ſtate of ignorance and fero- 
city, uncivilized and ſavage. The fame ſucceſsful miſs 
fionaries ſpread, by degrees, the knowledge of the goſ- 
pel among that moſt powerful nation of the Turks, or 
Tartars, which went by the name of Kari, and bor- 
dered on Kathay, or on the nothern part of China [al. 
The laborious induſtry of this ſect, and their zeal for 


[a] Jos. SIM. Ass EMAM I Bibliotheca Oriential, Vatic. tom. iii, park 
U. p. 482.—HERBELO T, Bibliotbeque Oriental. p. 256. 
e K 4 —_ 


gation of the 
Chriſtian re- 


cauſes of another kind, is unanimouſly lamented by the lisioa, 
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tic Chriſtians, 


The External HISTORY Part |, 


Cent. X. the propagation of the Chriſtian faith, deſerve, no 
= doubt, the higheſt encomiums ; it muſt, however, he 


ackowledged, that the doctrine and worſhip, which they 
introduced among theſe Barbarians, were far from be- 
Ing, in all reſpects, conformable to the precepts of the 
goſpel, or to the true ſpirit and genius of the Chriſtian 


religion, 


pieſter john. II. The prince of that country, whom the Neſtorians 


converted to the Chiſtian faith, aſſumed, if we may 
give credit to the vulgar tradition, the name of Joan 
after his baptiſm, to which he added the ſurname of 
Preſbyter, from a principle of modeſty. Hence it was, 
as tome learned men imagine, that the ſucceſſors of this 
monarch retained theſe names until the time of Gexcis 
Kan, who flouriſhed in the fourteenth century, and 
were, each of them called PRESTHER John [6b]. But all 
this has a very fabulous air; at leaſt, it is advanced 
without any ſolid proof; nay, it appears evident, on the 
contrary, that the famous PRESTER John, who made 
ſo much noiſe in the world, did not begin to reign in 
that part of Aſia before the concluſion of the eleventh 
century. It is, however, certain beyond all contradicti- 
on, that the monarchs of the nation called Karit, which 
makes a large part of the empire of the Mogul, and is 
by ſome denominated a province of the Turks, and by 
others a tribe of the Tartars, embraced Chriſtianity in 
this century; and that a conſiderable part of Tartary, 
or Aſiatic Scythia, lived under the ſpiritual juriſdiction 


of biſhops, which were ſent among them by the Neſto- 
rian pontiff [e]. 


85 See Ass EMANI Hiblioth Oriental. Vatic. tom. iii. part. II. p. 
282. | = 
c] The late learned Mr, B. THEO HILVSs StGeFREeD BAYER, in 
his Preface to the Muſeum Sinicum, p. 145. informed us of his deſign to 
give the world an accurate account of the Neſtorian churches eſtabliſh- 
ed in 7artary and China, drawn from ſome curious ancient records, 
and monuments that have not been as yet made public. His work was 
to have been entitled Hiſtoria Eccleſiarum Sinicarum, et Septentrionalis 
Aſiæ; but death prevented the execution of this intereſting plan, and 
alſo of ſeveral others, which this great man had formed, and which 
would have undoubtedly caſt a new light upon the hiſtory of the Aſia- 


Ul. 1f 


; Chap. I. of the CHURCH. 

III. If we turn our eyes to the weſtern world, we Cen. X. 
E ſhall find the goſpel making its way with more or leſs 

; 3 : | a d d \Vilizec . Rollo firſt 

| rapidity through the moſt rude and uncivilized nations. gag of Nor- 
The famous arch-pirate RoLLo, ſon of a Norwegian mandy con- 
count, being baniſhed from his native land [d], had in — 


the preceding century, put himſelf at the head of a re- 


ſolute band of Normans, and ſeized upon one of the 


maritime provinces of France, from whence he infeſted 
the whole country round about with perpetual incurſi- 
ons and depredations. In the year 912, this valiant 


chief embraced, with his whole army, the Chriſtian faith, 


and that upon the following occaſion : CHARLES the 
Simple, who wanted both reſolution and power to drive 
this warlike and intrepid invader out of his dominions, 


| was obliged to have recourſe to the method of negotia- 


tion. He accordingiy offered to make over to RoLLo a 
conſiderable part of his territories, upon condition that 
the latter would conſent to a peace, eſpouſe his daugh- 
ter GIs ELA [e], and embrace Chriſtianity, Theſe terms 
were accepted by RoLLo without the leaſt heſitation; 
and his army, following the example of their leader, 
profeſſed a religion of which they were totally ignorant 
[f]. Theſe Norman pirates, as appears from many 
authentic records, were abſolutely without religion of 
every kind, and therefore were not reſtrained, by the 
power of prejudice, from embracing a religion which 
preſented to them the moſt advantageous proſpects. 
They knew ,no diſtindion between intereſt and du- 
ty, and they eſtimated truth and virtue only by the 
profits with which they. were attended. It was from 
this RoLLo, who received at his baptiſm the name of 
RogeRT, that the famous line of Norman dukes de- 
rived its origin; for the province of Bretagne, and a 


dl Hornreren Hiſtoria Danorum Nawalis in Scriptis Secietat, Scient. 
Hafnienſ. part. III. p. 357. | 

[(e) Other writers more politely repreſent the offer of GiskLA as 
one of the methods that CHARLES employed to obtain a peace with 
RoLLo.] | | 

[f] Bovray, Hiſtor. Acad, Pariſ. tom. i. p. 296.—DAxIEL, Hi. 
tgire de France, tom. ii. p. 587. 


Part 
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Cenr. X. part of Neuſtria, which CH ARLEs the Simple conveyed 
to his ſon-in-law by a ſolemn grant, were, from this 
time, known by the name of Normandy [g], which they 
derived from their new poſſeſſors. | . 
The conver- IV. The Chriſtian religion was introduced into Fo- 
. land by the zealous efforts of female piety. DAu- 
— BROWK A, daughter of BolisL Aus, duke of Bohemia, per- 
ſuaded, by the force of repeated exhortations, her huſ- 
band MicisL Aus, duke of Poland, to abandon paga- 
niſm, in conſequence of which he embraced the goſpel, 
A. D. 965. The account of this agreeable event was 
no ſooner brought to Rome, than the pontiff, Jon x XIII, 
ſent into Poland Roipius, biſhop of Tuſculum, attend- 
ed with a numerous train of eccleſiaſtics, in order to 
ſecond the pious efforts of the duke and dutcheſs, Who 
deſired, with impatience, the converſion of their ſub- 
jects. But the exhortations and endeavours of theſe de- 
vout miſſionaries, who were unacquainted with the lan- 
guage of the people they came to inſtruct, would have 
been entirely without effect, had they not been accom- 


Panied with the edits, and penal laws, the promiſes _ 


and threats of Mic1sLavus, which dejected the courage, 
and conquered the obſtinacy of the reluctant Poles, 
When therefore the fear of puniſhment, and the hope 
of reward had laid the foundations of Chriſtianity in 
Poland, two national archbiſhops and ſeven biſhops 
were conſecrated to the miniſtry, whoſe zeal and labours 
were followed with ſuch ſucceſs, that the whole body of 
the people abandoned, by degrees, their ancient ſuperſti- 
tions, and made public profeſſion of the religion of Jx- 
sus [þ]. It was indeed, no more than an external pro- 
feſſion; for that inward change of affections and prin- 


Ig It was Neuſtria properly, and not Bretagne, that received the 
name of Normandy, from the Normans who choſe RoLLo for their 
chief. ] oY 

% DucLosst Hiftoria Polonica, lib. ii. p. 91. lib. itt. p. 95. 239. 
—REcenvoLscit Hiſtoria Ecclęſ. Slavon. lib. i. cap. 1. p. 8.—HenR. 
Canis Lectiones Antiqua, tom. iii. part. I. p. 41. —80LIG NAC, Hi}. 


de Pologne, tom. i. p. 71. i 
_ ciples, 
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object of attention in this barbarous age. 


V. The Chriſtian religion was eſtabliſhed in Raya The Chf. 

| tian religion 
; : 3 eſtabliſh-d in 
its propagation in Poland ; for we mult not lay any ſtreſs Moſcory. 


by means every way ſimilar to thoſe that had occaſioned 


upon the proſelytes that were made to Chriſtianity a- 
mong the Ruffians in the preceding century; ſince 


theſe converſions-were neither permanent nor folid, and 


ſince it appears evidently, that ſuch of that nation, as, 
under the reign of BAsILIUS the Macedonian, had em- 
braced the doctrine of the Greek church, relapſed ſoon 
after into the ſuperſtition of their anceſtors. W Lopo- 
MIR, duke of Ryffia and Muſcovy, married, in the year 


961, ANNE, ſiſter of BasiLtvs, the ſecond Grecian | 


emperor of that name; and this zealous princeſs, by her 
repeated entreaties, and her pious importunity, perſua- 
ded at length her reluctant ſpouſe to receive the Chriſ- 
tian faith, and he was accordingly baptized A. D. 98), 
aſſuming upon that occaſion the name of BastL1vs. The 
Ruſſians followed ſpontaneouſly the example of their 
Prince ; we have, at leaſt, no accaunt of any compul- 


ſion or violence being employed. in their converſion [i], 
and this is the true date of the entire eſtabliſhment of 


Chriſtianity among that people. WrLopomik and his 
dutcheſs were placed in the higheſt order of the Ruſſian 
ſaints, and are ſtill worſhiped at Kiovia, where they lie 
interred, with the greateſt devotion. The Latins, 
however, paid no reſpect to the memory of WrLopo- 
MIR, whom they repreſent as abſolutely unworthy of 
ſaintly honours [EK]. 


VI. The Hungarians and Avari had received ſome faint And in Hun- 
notions of Chriſtianity under the reign of CaarLe-%7 


MAGNE, and in conſequence of the meaſures that had 
been taken by that zealous prince for the propagation of 
the goſpel. Theſe notions, however, were ſoon and 


i] See Ax rox. Pacl Critica in Baron, tom. iv. ad A. 987. p. 55. 

et ad A. 1015. p. 110, — Car, Du Freene, Familie Byzantine, p. 
143. ed Pari/.. 

[4] DitMarus, Merſeb. lib. vii. Carenic. p. 417. tom. i. Scriptor. 

Brunſvic. Leibnitii. | 

_ ealily 
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Cent. X. eaſily extinguiſhed by various circumſtances which took 
their riſe from the death of CHARLEMAGNE; and it was | 
not before the century, of which we now write, that the 
Chriſtian religion obtained a fixed ſettlement among 
theſe warlike nations [IJ. Towards the middle of this | 
century BuLosupEs, and GyvLa, or GyLas, two Tur- | 
kiſh chiefs, whoſe governments lay upon the banks of | 
the Danube [m], made public profeſſion of Chriſtianity 
and were baptized at Conſtantinople. The former apoſ- | 
tatized ſoon after to the religion of his anceſtors ; while 2 
the latter not only perſevered ſtedfaſtly in his new pro- 
feſſion, but alſo ſhewed the moſt zealous concern for the | 
converſion of his ſubjects, who, in conſequence of his 
expreſs order, were inſtructed in the doctrines and pre- 
cepts of the goſpel by HitRoTHevs, a learned prelate, 
by whom he had been accompanied in his journey to 
Conflantinople. SAROLTA, the daughter of GyLas, was 
afterwards given in marriage to GEYsa, the chief of 
the Hungarian nation, whom ſhe perſuaded to embrace 
the divine religion in which ſhe had been educated, 
The faith, however, of this new converted prince was 
feeble and unſteady, and he retained a ſtrong propenſi- 
ty to the ſuperſtition which he had been engaged to for- 
ſake; but his apoſtaſy was prevented by the pious re- 
monſtrances of ADALBERT, archbiſhop of Prague, who 
came into Hungary towards the concluſion of this cen- 
tury, and by whom alſo STEPHEN, the ſon of Gevsa, 
was baptized with great pomp and ſolemnity. It was 
to this young prince that the goſpel was principally in- 
debted for its propagation and eſtabliſhment among the 
Hungarians, whoſe entire converſion was the fruit of 
his zeal for the cauſe of Cyr1sT. For he perfected, 
what his father and grandfather had only begun; fixed 
biſhops, with large revenues, in various, places; erected 
magnificent temples for divine worſhip ; and, by the 
influence of inſtructions, threatnings, rewards, and 


© a, is > Yu 2 Y ep =” — & © — 
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III PauLI DEBREZENI Hiſtoria Eccleſ. Reformator. in Ungaria, 
part. I. cap. iii. p. 19. El, 

[n] The Hungarians and Tranſylvanians were, at this time, known 
to the Grecians by the name of Turks. 


puniſh- 
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puniſhments, he brought his ſubjeQs, almoſt without Cr. X. 
exception, to abandon the wretched ſuperſtition of their 
idolatrous anceſtors. Theſe vigorous proceedings, by 
which STEPHEN introduced the religion of Jesus among, 

the Hungarians, procured him the moſt aiſtinguiſhed 
honours of ſaintſhip in ſucceeding ages [x]. 

VII. The Chriſtian religion was in a very unſettled ln Denmark. 9 
ſtate among the Danes under the reign of GoR MON, and, 1 
notwithſtanding the protection it received from his queen, 

who profeſſed it publickly, was obliged to ſtruggle with —_— 
many difficulties, and to encounter much oppolition. il 
The face of things changed, indeed, after the death of | 
GoRMoN. His ſon HR AL D, ſurnamed Blaatand, be- 
ing defeated by Orho the Great, A. D. 949, embraced 
the goſpel, and was baptized together with his conſort 
and his fon Su ENO, or SWEIV, by ApALD Aus, arch- 
biſhop of Hamburg, or as others alledged, by Poepow, 

a pious eccleſiaſtic, who attended the emperor in this 
expedition. It is probable that Har AL b, educated by 
his mother TYRA, who was a Chriſtian, was not ex- 
tremely averſe to the religion of Jsus ; it appears, 
however, certain, that his converſion was leſs the effect 


[n] The Greeks, Germans, Bohemians, and Poles, claim each for 10 
themſelves the peculiar honour of having been the founders of the Chriſ- 1 ; 
tian religion in Hungary, and their reſpective pretenſions have introduc- | | 1 
ed not a little obſcurity into this matter. The Germans alledge, that N 
the Chriſtian religion was brought into Hungary by GIsELA, ſiſter to | 
their emperor HENRY II, who, being given in marriage to STEeHEN, 
the king of that nation, periuaded that prince to embrace the goſpel. 

The Bohemians tell us, on the other hand, that it was by the miniltry of 
ApaLlBERT, archbiſhop of Prague, that STEeHEN was converted. 
The Poles affirm, that Gzysa, having married a Chriſtian princeſs of 
their nation, viz. ADELHELD, filter to MicisLas, duke of Poland, was 
induced, by her remonſtrances and exhortations, to make profeſſion of 
Chriſtianity. In conſequence of a careful examination of all theſe pre- 
tenſions, we have followed the ſentiments and decifions of the Greek 
writers, after having diligently compared them with the Hungarian 
hiſtorians ; and we are encouraged in this by the authority of the learn- 
ed GaBRIEL De JuxTa Hokx Ab, who, in his Initta Religionis Chrife 
tianæ inter Hunggros Ecclefize orientali adſerta, publiſhed at Franckfort 
in 1740, decides this queſtion in favour of the Greeks. All other ac- 


counts of the matter are extremely imper fect, and ſubject to many doubts 
and diſficulties. | g 8 
O 
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Cent. X. of his own choice, than of the irreſiſtible commands of 
his victorious enemy. For OTho, periuaded that the 
Danes would never deſiſt from their hoſtile incurſions, 
and rapines, as long as they perſevered in the religion 
of their anceſtors, which was ſo proper to nouriſh a fero- 
city of temper, and to animate to military exploits, 
made it the principal condition of the treaty of peace, 
which he concluded with HAN AL D, that both he and 
his ſubjects {hould receive the Chriſtian faith [o]. Up- 
on the converſion of this prince, Ab Au D AGs and Pop- 
oN employed their miniſterial labours among the Cim- 2 
brians and Danes, in order to engage them to imitate 


ſuch an illuſtrious example; and their exhortations were 8 
crowned with remarkable ſucceſs, to which the ſtupen- Ie 
dous miracles performed by Poppo are ſaid to have 8 
contributed in a particular manner. Theſe miracles, Pt 
indeed, were of ſuch a kind, as manifeſtly ſhews that? TE 
they derived their origin from human art, and not from 6 
a a divine interpoſition [pl. As long as HaraLD lived, 4 
he uſed every wiſe and probable method of confirming 
his ſubjects in the religion they had embraced. For this 5 
purpoſe he eſtabliſhed biſhops in ſeveral parts of his do- 5 
minions, enacted excellent laws, abrogated ſuperſtitious | 
cuſtoms, and impoſed ſevere reſtraints upon all vicious : 
and immoral practices. But after all theſe pious ef- 5 
forts, and ſalutary meaſures, which promiſed ſuch fair - 
proſpects to the riſing church, his fon Su ENO, or SWE1N, - 


apoſtatized from the truth, and, during a certain time, 
involved the Chriſtians in the deepeſt calamity and 
diſtreſs, and treated them with the greateſt cruelty and . 
injuſtice. This perſecuting tyrant felt, however, in his ; 
turn, the heavy ſtrokes of adverſity, which produced a 
ſfalutary change in his conduct, and happily brought b 
him to a better mind; for being driven from his king- f 


dalia, lib. iv. cap. xx. Lup wid Religuiæ Manuſcriptor, torn, ix. p. I 
I0.—PoNTOPPIDANI Annales Eccleſiæ Danicæ Diplomatici, tom. i. p. 59. 
l] Jo. Apolr RH. Cour RI Annales Epiſcopor. Slefvic. cap. xiii. p. 78. ö. 


Uiſiariam Cher ſeneſ. Cimòric. patt, II. cap. iii. $ 14. 
| dom, 
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dom, and obliged to ſeek his ſafety in a ſtate of exile CENT. X. 
among the Scots, he embraced anew the religion he had 9 


abandoned, and, upon his reſtoration to his dominions, 
exerted the moſt ardent and exemplary zeal in the cauſe 


of Chriſtianity, which he endeavoured to promote to the 
utmoſt of his power [q]. 


139 


VIII. It was in this century, that the firſt dawn of la N 


the goſpel aroſe upon the Norwegians, as we learn 
from the moſt authentic records. The converſion of 
| that people was attempted, in the year 933, by their 

monarch HAGEN ADELSTEEN, who had been educated 
among theEngliſh, and who employed certain eccleſiaſtics 
of that nation to inſtruct his ſubjects in the doctrines of 
Chriſtianity, But his pious efforts were rendered fruit- 
leſs by the brutal obſtinacy, with which the Norwegians 
perſevered in their ancient prejudices, and the aſſiduity 
and zeal with which his ſucceſſor Ha R ALD GRauFELDT 


purſued the ſame plan of reformation, were alſo with- 


out effect [7]. The ſucceeding princes, far from being 


diſcouraged by theſe obſtacles, perſiſted firmly in their 


worthy purpoſe, and Haco, among others, yielding to 
the entreaties of HaRALD, king of Denmark, to whom 
he was indebted for the Norwegian crown, embraced, 
himſelf, the Chriſtian religion, and recommended it, 
with the greateſt fervour, to his ſubjeQs, in an aſſem- 
bly of the people that was held in the year 945 [C]. 
This recommendation, notwithſtanding the ſolemnity 
and zeal with which it was accompanied, made little 
impreſſion upon the minds of this fierce and barbarous 
people; nor were they entirely gained over by the zea- 
lous endeavours of OL Aus to convert them to Chriſtiani- 
ty, though the pious diligence of that prince, which 
procured him the honour of ſaintſhip, was not altogether 
without effect [z]. But that which gave the finiſhing 
ſtroke to the converſion of the Norwegians was their ſub- 


| [4] Saxon Gramm. Hiflor. Dan. lib. x. p. 186, —<PonToePIDAN, 
De geſtis et weſtigiis Danorum extra Daniam, tom. ii. cap. i. F 1, 2. 


i n c. Pox ro PI DAN, Annales, Eccleſ. Danice diplomat. tom. 


[5] Togu. Toxeat Hifloria Mervegica, tom. 8, p. 18 3.214. 
f:] Toxræ us, l. c. p. 457. | 
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Cx Nr. X. jection to Suk vo, or SWEIN, king of Sweden, who, 


having defeated their monarch Or Aus TRYG-GUESON, 
became maſter of Norway, and obliged its inhabitants 
to abandon the gods of their anceſtors, and to'embrace 
univerſally the religion of JESUS AH .. Among the vari- 
ous doctors that were ſent to inſtruct this barbarous peo- 
ple, the moſt eminent, both in merit and authority, 
was GUTHEBALD, an Engliſh prieſt ſw}. From Nor- 
way, Chriſtianity ſpread its ſalutary light through the ad- 
Jacent countries, and was preached, with ſucceſs, in the 


Orkney iſlands, which were, at this time, ſubject to the 


Norwegian kings, and alſo in Iceland and old Groen— 
land; for it is evident, from many circumſtances and 
records of undoubted authority, that the greateſt part of 
the inhabitants of theſe countries had received the goſ- 
pel in this century [x]. 


IX. In 


[(«) Dr. Mos HEIM attributes here to Sw EHI the honour which is 
due to his predeceſſor OLAaus Ixvc-cueson ; if it can be eſteemed an 
honour to have promoted a rational and divine religion by compulſion 
and violence, by fire and ſword. Ol Aus, who had abjured paganiſm 
in England, during his youth, in conſequence of a warm and pathetic 
diſcourſe which he had heard from a Britiſh prieſt, returned to Norawa 
with a firm reſolution to propagate Chriſtianity throughout his domini- 
ons. For this purpoſe he travelled from one province to another, at- 
tended by a choſen band of ſoldiers, and ſword in hand performed the 
functions of miſſionary and apoſtle. His miniſtry, thus enforced, was 
followed with the deſired ſucceſs throughout all the provinces, except 
that of Dron/heim, which roſe in rebellion againſt him, attacked Chriſti- 
anity with the ſame kind of arguments that OL A us employed in efta- 
bliſhing it. This oppoſition occaſioned ſeveral bloody battles, which en- 
ded, however, in the defeat of the rebels, and of the god Thor, their 
tutelar deity, whoſe ſtatue OLaus dragged from its place, and burnt 
publickly in the fight of his worſhipers. This event dejected the cou- 
rage of the inhabitants of Drontheim, who ſubmitted to the religion and 
laws of their conqueror. And thus before the reign of Sukxox, at 


| leaſt before the defeat of OL us by that prince, Norway was chriftian. 


See The Hiſtory of Denmark, lately publiſhed in French by Mr. MALLET, 
Profeffor in Belles Lettres at Copenhagen, vol. i. p. 5 2, 53.] 
[ww] Chron. Danicum a Luptwiclo editum in Reliquiis MStorum, 
tom. ix. p. 11. 16, 17. 2 
[x] Concerning the converſion of the inhabitants of the Orkneys, ſee 
Toxm. Torxrz1 Hiſtoria Rerum Orcadenſ. lib. i. p. 22. and for an ac- 
count of the Icelafiders, the reader may conſult Ax GRIM. Jonas's 
Cynogee, lib. i, Axl us Mulliſc. in Schedis Ilandie ; as alſo TOR 4 5, 
| is 
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IX. In Germany the pious exploits of Or ho the Great, Czxr. X. 
contributed, in a ſignal manner, to promote the inte- — 707 
reſt of Chriſtianity, and to fix and eſtabliſh it upon ſo- Ohe ihe 


lid foundations throughout the empire. This truly Grezt in the 


cauſe of 


great prince, whoſe pious magnanimity cloathed him chrittianity. 
with a luſtre infinitely ſuperior to that which he derived 
from his imperial dignity, was conſtantly employed in 
extirpating the remains of the ancient ſuperſtitions, and 
in ſupporting and confirming the infant church, which 
in ſeveral provinces had not yet arrived to any conlide- 
rable degree of conſiſtence and vigour. That there 
might be rulers and paſtors to govern the church, and 
to contribute both by their doctrine and example to the 
reformation and improvement of an unpoliſhed and illi- 
terate people, he eſtabliſhed biſhops in ſeveral places, 
and generouſly erected and endowed the biſhoprics of 
Brandenburgh, Havelberg, Meiſſen, Magdeburg, and 
Naumburg; by which excellent eſtabliſhments the 
church was furniſhed with eminent doctors from vari- 
ous parts, whoſe inſtructions were the occaſion of rai- 
ling up new laboureres in the goſpel harveſt, and of thus 
multiplying the miniſters of CHRIS from time to time. 
It was alſo through the munificence of the ſame prince, 
that many convents were erected for thoſe who, in con- 
formity with the falſe piety of the times, choſe to finiſh 
the Chriſtian courſe in the indolent ſanctity of a ſolitary 
life, and it was by his expreſs order that ſchools were 
eſtabliſhed in almoſt every city for the education of the 
youth. All this may ſerve to ſhew us the generolity and 
zeal of this illuſtrious emperor, whoſe tnerit would have 
ſurpaſſed the higheſt encomiums, had his prudence and 
moderation been equal to the fervour of his piety, and 
the uprightneſs of his intentions. But the ſuperſtition of 
his empreſs [y], and the deplorable ignorance of the 
his Hiftor. Norweg. tom. it. p. 378, 379. 417, and GaBRieL Likon's 
Singularites Hiſtorigues et Litteraires, tom. i. p. 138.— The fame Tox- 
rx us gives a full account of the introduction of Chriſtianity into Groex- 
land, in his Hiſtor. Norweg. tom. ii. p. 374. and alſo in his Groen/andia 
Antiqua, c. xvii. p. 127. 

D! See the life of this empreſs, whoſe name was ApELAI p, in the 
Lectiones Antique of HRT CAN Iisips, tons. iii. part. I. p. 69. ] 
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times, deluded this good prince into the notion, that 
he obliged the Deity in proportion, as he loaded the 
clergy with riches and honours, and that nothing was 
more proper to draw down upon him the divine pro- 
tection, than the exerciſe of a boundleſs liberality to 
his miniſters. In confequence of this idle and ex- 
travagant fancy, Orho opened the ſources of his 
opulence, which flowed into the church like an o- 
ver- grown torrent, ſo that the biſhops, monks, and 
religious houſes wallowed in wealth and abundance. 


But ſucceeding ages perceived the unhappy effects of 


The plan of 
a holy war 
ſormed in 


this century. 


this exceſſive and ill. judged munificence; when the ſa- 
cred orders employed this opulence, which they had 
acquired without either merit or labour, in gratifying 
their paſſions, in waging war againſt all who oppoſed 
their ambitions pretenſions, and in purchaſing the vari- 
ous pleaſures of a luxurious and effeminate life, 

X. It was no doubtful mark of the progreſs and 
ſtrength of the Chriſtian cauſe, that the European kings 
and princes began fo early as this century to form the 


project of a holy war againſt the Mahometans, who were 
maſters of Paleſtine. They confidered it as an intolera- 


ble reproach upon Chriſtians, that the very land in 


which the divine author of their religion had received 


his birth, exerciſed his miniſtry, and made expiation 
for the ſins of mortals, ſhould be abandoned to the ene- 
mies of the Chriſtian name. They alſo looked upon it 
as highly juſt, and ſuitable to the majeſty of the Chriſti- 
an religion, to avenge the calamities and injuries, the 
perſecution and reproach, which its profeſſors had ſut- 
fered under the Mahometan yoke. The bloody ſignal 
was accordingly given towards the concluſion of this 
century, by the Roman pontiff S1LvesTER II, and that 
in the firſt year of his pontificate. And this ſignal was 
an epiſtle wrote in the name of the church of Jeruſalem, 
to the church univerſal throughout the world [Z], in 
| which 

Is] This is the xxviiith Epiſtle in the firſt part of the collection 


of the letters of S1LvesTER II, that is publiſhed by Du Cyesne, in 
the 111d. volume of his Scriptor. Hiftor, Franc. | 
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which the European powers are ſolemnly exhorted and Cent. X. 
entreated to ſuccour and deliver the Chriſtians in Pale- 
fine. The exhortations of the pontiff were, however, 
without effect, except upon the inhabitants of Piſa, 
who are ſaid to have obeyed the papal ſummons with 
the utmoſt alacrity, and to have prepared themſelves 
immediately for a holy campaign fa]. 


'CHAE: © 


Concerning the calamitous events that happened to the 
church during this century. 


I, THE Chriſtian religion ſuffered leſs in this cen- The progreſs | 
tury from the cruelty of its enemies, than from and S- 
the defection of 1.5 friends. Of all the Pagan monarchs, «= 
under whoſe government the Chriſtians lived, none be- 
haved to thera in a hoſtile manner, nor tormented them 
with the execution of compulſive edicts or penal laws, 
except GoRMON and Swein, kings of Denmark. Not- 
withſtanding this, their affairs were far from being ei- 
ther in a fixed or flouriſhing ſtate ; nay, their ſituation 
was full of uncertainty and peril, both in the eaſtern 
and weſtern provinces. The Saracens in Aſia and Afri- Un 
ca, amidſt the inteſtine diviſions under which they Wt 
groaned, and the calamities that over-whelmed them "it 
from different quarters, were extremely aſſiduous in q I} 
propagating every where the doctrines of MAHOMET, Wl 
nor were their efforts unſucceſsful. Multitudes of Chri- 1 
ſtians fell into their ſnares; and the Turks, a valiant 
and fierce nation, who inhabited the northern coaſt of 
the Caſpian ſea, received their doctrine. The unifor- 
mity 1 religion did not, however, produce a ſolid union 
of intereſts between the Turks and Saracens; on the 
contrary, their diſſentions and quarrels were never more 
violent, than from the time that MahHouETH became 1 
their common chief in religious matters. The ſuccours 1 
of the former were implored by the Perſians, whoſe 1 
country was a prey to the ambitious uſurpations of the we 
e | latter, | 1 
[a] Ste MuraToxi Scripteres rerum Halicarum, tom. iii. p. 400. 19 
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latter, and theſe ſuccours were granted with the utmoſt 
alacrity and readineſs. The Turks according]y fell up- 
on the Saracens in a furious manner, drove them out of 


the whole extent of the Perſian territories, and after- 


wards, with incredible rapidity and ſucceſs, invaded, 
ſeized, and plundered the other provinces that belonged 
to that people, whoſe deſolation, in reality, came on 
like a whirlwind. Thus the powerful empire of the 
Saracens, which its enemies had for ſo many years at- 
tempted 1n vain to overturn, fell at laſt by the hands of 
its allies and friends. The Turks accompliſhed, what 
the Greeks and Romans ineffectually aimed at; they 
{truck ſuddenly that dreadful blow, which ruined at 
once the affairs of the Saracens in Perfia, and then de- 
prived them, by degrees, of their other dominions; 
and thus the Ottoman empire, which was ſtill an obje& 
of terror to the Chriſtians, was eſtabliſhed upon the ru- 
ins of the Saracen dominion [þ]. 


The weſtern II. In the weſtern provinces the Chriſtians had much 


Barbarians 


verſecute the to ſuffer from the hatred and cruelty of thoſe who re- 


Chriſtians. 


mained under the darkneſs of paganiſm. The Nor- 
mans, during a great part of this century, committed, 
in ſeveral parts of France, the moſt barbarous hoſtilines, 


and involved the Chriſtians, wherever they carried their 


victorious arms, in numberleſs calamities. The Sarma- 
tians, Sclavonians, Bohemians, and others, who had 
either conceived an averſion for the goſpel, or were ſunk 
in a ſtupid ignorance of its intrinſic excellence and its 
immortal bleſſings, not only endeavoured to extirpate 


Chriſtianity out of their own territories by the moſt bar- 


barous efforts of cruelty and violence, but infeſted the 
adjacent countries, where it was profeſſed, with fire and 
ſword, and left, wherever they went, the moſt dreadful 
marks of their unrelenting fury. The Danes, moreo- 
ver, did not ceaſe to moleſt the Chriſtians, until they 
were ſubdued by Oruo the Great, and thus, from be- 
ing the enemies, became the friends of the Chriſtian 

cauſe. 


- \ 


Ie] For a more ample account of theſe revolutions, ſee the Annales 


*Turcici of LEUNCLAviUs; as allo GexoR G11 ELMAC INI Hiſtoria Sa- 


racenica, p. 190. 203. 210. 
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cauſe, The Hungarians, alſo, contributed their part Cxxr. X. 
to the ſufferings of the church, by their incurſions into 
ſeveral parts of Germany, which they turned into ſcenes 
of deſolation and miſery; while the fierce Arabs, by 
their tyranny in Spain, and their depredations in Italy, 
and the neighbouring iſlands, ſpread calamity and op- 
preſſion all around them, of which, no doubt, the 
Chriſtians eſtabliſhed in theſe parts had the heavieſt por- 
tion. | 
III. Whoever confiders the endleſs vexations, perſe- The cee 

cutions, and calamities, which the Chriſtians ſuffered SM 
from the nations that continued in their ancient ſuper- 
ſtitions, will eaſily perceive the reaſon of that fervent 

and 1inextinguiſhable zeal, which Chriſtian princes diſ- 

| covered for the converſion of theſe nations, whoſe 1m- 

| petnous and favage fury they experienced from time to 

| time. A principle of ſelf-preſervation, and a prudent 

regard to their own ſafety, as well as a pious zeal for 

the propagation of the goſpel, engaged them to put in 
practice every method that might open the eyes ot their 
barbarous adverſaries, from a rational and well-ground- 
ed hope that the precepts of Chriſtianity would mitigate, 
by degrees, the ferocity of theſe nations, and ſoften 
their rugged and intractable tempers. Hence it was, 
that Chriſtian kings and emperors left no means unem- 
ployed to draw theſe infidels within the pale of the 
church. For this purpoſe, they propoſed to their chiefs 
alliances of marriage, offered them certain diſtricts and 
territories, auxiliary troops to maintain them «gainſt 
their enemies, upon condition that they would abandon 
the ſuperſtition of their anceſtors, which was ſo proper 
to nouriſh their ferocity, and to increaſe their paſſion 
for blood and carnage. Theſe offers were attended with 
they deſired ſucceſs, as they induced the infidel chiefs not 
only to lend an ear themſelves to the inſtructions and 
exhortations of the Chriſtian miſſionaries, but alſo to 
oblige their ſubjects and armies to follow their examples 
in this reſpect. 
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PART II. 
The INTERNAL HIS TOR of the CuvRcn. 
c H A P T E R J. 
au the flate of letters and philoſophy during this 
century. 
Centr. X. I, INE deplorable ignorance of this barbarous age, 
AE in which the drooping arts were totally ne- 
— zBlected, and the ſciences ſeemed to be upon the point 


the Greeks. of expiring for want of encouragement, is unanimouſly 


confeſſed and lamented by all the writers, who have 
tranſmitted to us any accounts of this period of time. 
Nor, indeed, will this fatal reyolution, in the republic 


of letters, appear aſtoniſhing to ſuch as conſider, on the 


one hand, the terrible viciſſitudes, tumults, and wars 
that turned all things into confuſion both in the eaſtern 


and weſtern world, and, on the other, the ignominious 


ſtupidity and diſſoluteneſs of thoſe ſacred orders who 
had been appointed as the guardians of truth and learn- 
ing. Leo, ſurnamed the Philoſopher, who aſcended the 
imperial throne of the Greeks towards the commence- 
ment of this century, was himſelf an eminent lover of 
learning, and an auſpicious and zealous protector of 
ſuch as diſtinguiſhed themſelves in the culture of the 


ſciences [c]. This noble and generous diſpoſition ap- 


peared with ſtill a greater luſtre in his ſon Coxs r ANTINE 


| PoRPpHYROGENNETA, who not only diſcovered the great- 


eſt ardour for the revival of the arts and ſciences in 
Greece [d], but alſo employed the moſt effectual mea- 
ſures for the accompliſhment of this excellent purpoſe. 
It was with this view that he ſpared no expence in 

drawing 


Je] See Jo. Aus. Fanriciy Biblath, Gree, lib. v. part IT, cap. v. 


p. 303. | 
la] FaprIC1vs, ibid. cap. v. p. 486. 
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drawing to his court, and ſupporting in his dominions, Cxxr. X. 


a variety of learned men, each of whom excelled in 
ſome of the different branches of literature, and in cau- 
ſing the moſt diligent ſearch to be made after the wri- 
tings of the ancients. With this view, alſo, he became 
himſelf an author [e], and thus animated by his exam- 
ple, as well as by his protection, men of genius and a- 
bilities to enrich the ſciences with their learned produc- 
tions. He employed, moreover, a conſiderable number 
of able pens, in making valuable extracts from the 
commentaries, and other compoſitions of the ancients; 
which extracts were preſerved in certain places for the 
benefit and ſatisfaction of the curious; and thus, by va- 
| rious exertions of liberality and zeal, this learned prince 
reſtored the arts and ſciences to a certain degree of life 
and vigour [F]. But few of the Greeks followed this 


great and illuſtrious example; nor was there any among 


the ſucceeding emperors who equalled theſe two excel- 
lent princes in zeal for the advancement of learning, or 
in lending, by their protection and encouragement, an 


auſpicious hand to raiſe out of obſcurity and dejection, 


neglected and depreſſed genius. But what is ſtill more 
remarkable, ConsTAaNTINE PoRPHYROGENNETA, whom 
we have now been repreſenting as the reſtorer of letters, 
and whom the Greeks unanimouſly admire in this cha- 
racter, is ſuppoſed by ſome to have done conſiderable 
prejudice to the cauſe of learning by the very means he 
employed to promote its advancement. For by em- 
ploying learned men to extract from the writers of anti- 


(e) We have yet remaining of ConsTANTINE PoRPHYROGENNE= 
ra, ſon of Leo the Philoſopher, the following productions: 

The Life of the Emperor Haſilius. | 

A Treatiſe upon the Arg of Governing, in which he inveſtigates the origin 
of ſeveral nations, treats of their power, their progreſs, their revoluti- 
ens, and their decline, and gives a ſeries of their princes and rulers. 

A Diſcourſe concerning the manner of farming a Land Army and a Naval 
Force in Order of Batile. : 

Two Books concerning the Eaſtern and Weſtern Provinces. 


Which may be conſidered as an account of the ſtate of the empire in the 
time of this prince. ] 


J] All this appears evident from the accounts left upon record by 


Zonaras, in his Annales, tom. iii. 7 155. edit. Fariſ. CN 
i 4 quity 
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Cexr. X. quity what they thought might contribute to the im- 


provement of the various arts and ſciences, he gave too 
much occaſion to neglect the ſources, and flattered the 


| indolence of the effeminate Greeks, who confined their 


Few emj- 
nent writers 
among the 
Greeks, 


ſtudies to theſe extracts, and neglected, in effect, the 
peruſal of the writers from whom they were drawn, 
And hence it unfortunately happened, that many of the 
moſt celebrated authors of antiquity were loſt, at this 
time, through the ſloth and negligence of the Greeks. 
IT. This method, as the event manifeſtly ſhewed, 
was really detrimental to the progreſs of trye learning 


. and genius. And accordingly we find among the Greek 


writers of this century but a ſmall number, who acqui- 
red a diſtinguiſhed and ſhining reputation in the repub- | 
lic letters; ſo that the fair and engaging proſpects, | 
which ſeemed to ariſe to the cauſe of learning from the 
munificence and zeal of its imperial patrons, vaniſhed in 
a ſhort time; and though the ſeeds of ſcience were rich- 
ly ſown, the natural expectations of an abundant har- 
veſt were unhappily diſappointed. Nor did the cauſe 
of philoſophy ſucceed better than that of literature, 
Philoſophers indeed there were; and, among them, 
ſome that were not deſtitute of genius and abilities; but 
none who rendered their names immortal by producti- 
ons that were worthy of being tranſmitted to poſterity: 
A certain number of rhetoricians and grammarians: A 
few poets who were above contempt ; and ſeveral hiſto- 
rians, who, without deſerving the higheſt encomiums, 
were not however totally void of merit. Such were 
the members which compoſed at this time the republic 
of letters 1n Greece, whoſe inhabitants ſeemed to take 
pleaſure in thoſe kinds of literature alone, in which in- 
duſtry, imagination, and memory are concerned, 


The ſtate of III. Egypt, though at this time it groaned under a 


learning a- 
mong the 
Saracens. 


heavy and exaſperativg yoke of oppreſſion and bondage, 
produced certain writers, who in genius and Jearning 
were no wile inferior to the moſt eminent of the Greci- 
an literati. Of the many examples we might mention 
to prove the truth of this aſſertion, we ſhall confine our- 
ſelves to that of EuTycnvs, biſlop of Alexandria, who 

cultivated 
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cultivated the ſciences of phyſic and theology with the Cpvr. X. 
greateſt ſucceſs, and caſt a new light upon them both ——— 


by his excellent writings. The Arabians, during this 
whole century, preſerved that noble paſſion for the arts 


and ſciences, which had been kindled among them in 


the preceding age; and hence they abounded with 
phyſicians, mathematicians, and philoſophers, whoſe 


names and characters, together with an account of their 


reſpective abilities and talents, are given by Leo Ark1- 
canvs and other literary hiſtorians. 


IV. The Latins preſent to us a ſpectacle of a very in the wer- 
different kind. They were almoſt, without exception, een fois. 
ſunk in the moſt brutiſh and barbarous ignorance; ſo 


| that, according to the unanimous accounts of the moſt 
credible writers, nothing could be more melancholy and 
deplorable, than the darkneſs that reigned in the weſ- 


tern world during this eentury, which, with reſpect to 


learning and philoſophy at leaſt, may be called the Iron 
Age of the Latins [g]. Some learned men of modern 
times have, we confeſs, ventured to call this in queſti- 
on ; but their doubts are certainly without foundation, 
and the matter of fact is too firmly eſtabliſhed by un- 
queſtionable authorities, to loſe any part of its credit in 
conſequence of the objections they alledge againſt it [þ]. 

fe It 


[2] The teſtimonies, that prove the ignorance which prevailed in the 
th century, are collected by Du BouLay, in his Hiftoria Acad. Pariſ. 
tom. i. p. 288. and alſo by LVD. Ant. MuxaTosi, in his Antiquizar. 

Ital. medii evi, tom. iii. p. 831. et tom. ii. p. 141, &c. 

[] The famous LEIBNIT zZ, in his Prefatio ad codicem juris Nat. et 
Centium Diplomat. affirms, that there were more knowledge and learning 
in the xth century, than in the ſucceeding ages, particularly in the x1 1 

and x111th centuries. But this is waſhing the Ethiopian; it is alſo an 
extravagant aſſertion, and favours much of paradox. We ſhall be bet- 
ter directed in our notions of this matter by Mas1LLON, in his Prefa- 
tio ad Actor. SS. Ordin. Benedict. Quint. Sec, p. 2. by the authors of 
the Hiſtoire Litteraire de la France, and by Le BEur's Diſſertat. de Statu 


litterarum in Francia, a Carolo M. ad regem Robert. who all agree in ac- 


knowledging the groſs ignorance of this century, though they would en- 
gage us to believe that its barbariſm and darkneſs were not ſo hideous as 
they are commonly repreſented. There are, indeed, ſeveral conſidera- 
tions that render the reaſons and teſtimonies, even of theſe writers not a 
little defectiye; but we nevertheleſs agree with them ſo far, as to an: 

that 
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Cuaz. X. It is true, there were public ſchools founded in moſt of 


Monkiſh 
learning. 


the European provinces, ſome of which were erected in 
the monaſteries, and the reſt in thoſe cities where the 
biſhops reſided. It is alfo true, that through this diſ- 
mal night of ignorance, there ſhone forth from time to 
time, and more eſpecially towards the concluſion of this 
century, ſome geniuſes of a ſuperior order, who eyed 
with ardour the paths of ſcience, and caſt ſome rays of 
of light upon the darkneſs of a barbarous age. But they 
were very few in number, and their extreme rarity is 
a ſufficient proof of the infelicity of the times in which 
they appeared. In the ſeminaries of learning, ſuch as 
they were, the ſeven liberal ſciences were taught in the 
moſt unſkilful and miſerable manner, and that by the 
monks, who eſteemed the arts and ſciences no farther 
than as they were ſubſervient to the intereſts of religion, 
or, to ſpeak more properly, to the views of ſuperſtiti- 
on. 


V. They, who were the moſt learned and judicious 


among the monaſtic orders, and who were deſirous of 
employing uſefully a part or their leiſure, applied them- 
ſelves to the compoſition of annals and hiſtories, which 
ſavoured of the ignorance and barbariſm of the times. 
Such were ABO, LUITPRAND, WITTEKIND,  FuLcU- 
Id, JoHanNEs CaPUANUs, RATHER1us, FLODOARD, 
NoTKER, ETHELBERT, and others, who, though ve- 
ry different from each other in their reſpective degrees 
of merit, were all in general ignorant of the true nature 
and rules of hiſtorical compoſition. Several of the poets 
of this age gave evident marks of trne genius, but they 


were ſtrangers to the poetic art, which was not indeed 


neceſſary to ſatisfy a people, utterly deſtitute of elegance 
and taſte. The grammarians and rhetoricians of theſe 
unhappy times are ſcarcely worthy of mention; their 
method of inſtructing was full of abſurdities, and their 
rules trivial and for the moſt part injudicious. The 


ſame 


that all learning and knowledge were not abſolutely extinguiſhed in Eu- 


rope at this time, and that, in the records of this century, we ſhall find 
a tew choſen ſpirits, who pierced through the cloud of Ignorance that 


covered the multitude. 
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ſame judgment may be formed in general of the geome- CExr. X. 
try, arithmetic, aſtronomy, and muſic, which were; 
more or leſs taught in the public ſchools, and of which 
a _ particular account would be uninſtructing and 
inſipid. | | 
VI. The philoſophy of the Latins extended no farther The fate of 
than the ſingle ſcience of logic or dialeclics, which they Pailesephr. 
looked upon as the ſum and ſubſtance of all human wil- 
dom. But this logic, which was ſo highly admired, 
was drawn without the leaſt perſpicuity or method from 
a book of Categories, which ſome have unjuſtly attributed 
to AUGUSTIN, and others to PoRPHYRVY. It is true, in- 
deed, that the Timæus of PLATo, the Topica of Cicero 
and ARISTOTLE, and the book of the latter, De inter- 
pretatione, with other compoſitions of the Greeks and 
Latins, were in the hands of ſeveral of the doCtors of $i] 
this century, as we learn from credible accounts ; but 4 
the ſame accounts inform us, that the true ſenſe of theſe H 
excellent authors was underſtood by almoſt none of 4: 
thoſe that peruſed them daily [i]. It will appear, no | 
doubt, ſurpriſing, that in ſuch an ignorant age, ſuch a Fi 
ſubtil queſtion as that concerning «univerſal ideas ſhould | 
ever have been thought of; true however it is, that the { 
famous controverſy, Yhether univerſal ideas belonged ts 1 
the claſs of objects, or of mere names; a controverly which 1 
perplexed and bewildered the Latin doctors in ſucceed- 
ing times, and gave riſe to the two oppoſite ſects of the 
Nominaliſis and Realiſts, was ſtarted for the firſt time in 
this century. Accordingly we find in ſeveral paſſages 
of the writers of this period, the ſeeds and beginnings of 
this tedious and intricate diſpute LK. = ED 


VII. The 


[i] Gunzo Epiſtol. ad Monac bos Augienſes in Max T ENI Collect. Am- 
pliſſ. Monumentor. Peter, tom. iii. p. 304. 5 . 

(/ This appears evident from the following remarkable paſſage, 
which the reader will find at the 394th page of the work cited jn the 
preceding note, and in which the learned Guyzo expreſſes himſelf in 
the following manner: Arifloteles, genus, ſpeciem, differentiam, pro- 
prium et accidens ſubfiſlere denegavit, que Platoni ſubſiſtentia perſuaſit. 
Ariſtoteli an Plateni magis credendum putatis ? Magna eft utriuſque autle- 
ritas, quatenus vix aydeat quis alierum alters dignitate præſerre. Here 

| | oe 
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Cenr. X. VII. The drooping ſciences found an eminent and il- 


The reſtora- 


luſtrious patron, towards the concluſion of this century, 
in the learned GRRBERT, a native of France, who, up- 


ters in Eu. On his elevation to the ponrificate, aſſumed the title of 


rope by Syl- 
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SYLVESTER II. The genius of this famous pontiff was 
extenſive and ſublime, embracing all the different 
branches of literature; but its more peculiar bent was 
turned towards mathematical ſtudies. Mechanics, geo- 
metry, aſtronomy, arithmetic, and every other kind 
of knowledge that had the leaſt affinity to theſe im- 
portant ſciences, were cultivated by this reſtorer of 
learning with the moſt ardent zeal, and not without 
ſucceſs, as his writings abundantly teſtify; nor did he 
ſtop here; but employed every method that was proper 
to encourage and animate others to the culture of the 
liberal arts and ſciences. The effects of this noble zeal 
were viſible in Germany, France, and Italy, both in this 
and in the following century; as by the writings, exam - 
ple, and encouraging exhortations of GERBERT, many 
were excited to the ſtudy of phyſic, mathematics, and 
philoſophy, and in general to the purſuit of ſcience in all 
its various branches. If, indeed, we compare this learn- 
ed pontiff with the mathematicians of modern times, his 
merit, in that point of view, will almoſt totally diſap- 
pear under ſuch a diſadvantageous compariſon; for his 
geometry, though it be eaſy and perſpicuous, is but ele- 
mentary and ſuperficial [/]. Yet ſuch as it was, it was 
marvellous in an age of barbariſm and darkneſs, and 
ſurpaſſed the comprehenſion of thoſe pigmy philoſo- 
phers, whoſe eyes, under the auſpicious direction of 
GERBERT, were but juſt beginning to open upon the 
light. Hence it was, that the geometrical figures, de- 
ſcribed by this mathematical pontiff, were regarded by 


we ſee plainly the ſeeds of diſcord ſown, and the foundation laid for that 
knotty diſpute which puzzled the metaphyſical brains of the Latin doc- 
tore in after times. Gunzo was not adventurous enough to attempt 
a ſolution of this intricate queſtion, which he leaves undecided ; others 
were leſs modeſt, without being more ſucceſsful. | 3 
4) This geometry was publiſhed by B. PREzius, in his Theſaurus 
Anecdotarum, tow, iii. part. II, p. 7. 
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the monks as magical operations, and the pontiff him- Cenr. X. 
ſelf was treated as a magician and a diſciple of fatay —— 


| Vin It was not, however, to the fecundity of his 
genius alone, that GRRBERT was indebted for the know- 
ledge with which he now began to enlighten the Euro- 
pean provinces; he had derived a part of his erudition, 
particularly in phyſic, mathematics, and philoſophy, 
from the writings and inſtructions of the Arabians, who 


Who derivy- 


ed his knows 
ledge and 
erudition 


from the 


Arabisns. | 


were ſettled in Spain. Thither he had repaired in pur- 


ſuit of knowledge, and had ſpent ſome time in the ſe- 
minaries of learning at Cordoua and Seville, with a view 
to hear the Arabian doQtors [x]; and it was, perhaps, 
by his example, that the Europeans were directed and 
engaged to have recourſe to this ſource of inſtruction 


in after times. For it is undeniably certain, that, from 


the time of GER BERT, ſuch of the Europeans as were 
ambitious of making any conſiderable progreſs in phy- 
fic, arithmetic, geometry, or philoſophy, entertained the 


moſt eager and impatient deſire of receiving inſtruction 
either from the academical leſſons, or from the writings 


of the Arabian philoſophers, who had founded ſchools 
in ſeveral parts of Spain and Italy. Hence it was, that 
the moſt celebrated productions of theſe doctors were 
tranſlated into Latin, their tenets and ſyſtems adopted 


with zeal in the European ſchools, and that numbers 


went over to Spain and Haly to receive inſtruction from 
the mouths of theſe famous teachers, which were ſup- 
poſed to utter nothing but the deepeſt myſteries of wiſ- 
dom and knowledge. However exceſſive this venera- 
tion for the Arabian doctors may have been, it mult be 
owned, nevertheleſs, that all the knowledge, whether of 
phyſic, aſtronomy, philoſophy, or mathematics, which 
flouriſhed in Europe from the xth century, was original- 
ly derived from them; and that the Spaniſh Saracens, in 


[m] See Hiſt. Litter. de la 8 tom. vi. p. 558. Du BoULav, 


Hiſt. Acad. Pariſ. tom. i. p. 314. 319.—Navupe, Apologie pour les 
Grands hommes fauſſement accuſes de la Magie, Chap. xix. 5 4. 
[n] See Du Bora, Hiſt. Acad. Fariſ. tom. i. p. 314. 


a more 
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Cr. X. a more particular manner, may be looked upon as the 
fathers of European philoſophy. 


c HAP. Il, 


85 We 

Concerning the doctors and miniſters of the church, and its IF of 

form of government during this century. WV. 

| te 
1 T O thoſe who conſider the primitive dignity I 
ö and the ſolemn nature of the miniſterial cha- f 
racter, the corruptions of the clergy muſt appear de- t 
plorable beyond all expreſſion. Theſe corruptions were | 
mounted to the moſt enormous height in that diſmal ( 

period of the church, which we have now before us. 

Both in the eaſtern and weſtern provinces, the clergy 

were, for the moſt part, compoſed of a moſt worthleſs 

ſet of men, ſhamefully illiterate and ſtupid, ignorant 

more eſpecially in religious matters, equally enſlaved to 
ſenſuality and ſuperſtition, and capable of the moſt a- 
bominable and flagitious deeds, This diſmal degene- | 


' racy of the ſacred order was, according to the moſt 
credible accounts, principally owing to the. pretended 
chiefs and rulers of the univerſal church, who indulged 

themſelves in the commiſſion of the moſt odious crimes, 
and abandoned themſelves to the lawleſs impulſe of 
the moſt licentious paſſions without reluctance or re- 
morſe, who confounded, in ſhort, all difference between 

juſt and unjuſt, to ſatisfy their impious ambition, and 
whole ſpiritual empire was ſuch a diverſified ſcene of 
11quity and violence, as never was exhibited under any 
of thoſe temporal tyrants, who have been the ſcourges 
of mankind, We may form ſome notion of the Gre- 
clan patriarchs from the ſingle example of Tarorav- 
Lacr, who, according to the teſtimonies of the moſt 
reſpectable writers, made the moſt impious traffic of 
eccleſiaſtical promotions, and expreſſed no fort of care 
about any thing but his dogs and horſes [o]. Degene- 
| . rate, 
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Ie) This exemplary prelate, who ſold every eccleſiaſtical benefice as 
ſoon as it became vacant, had in his ſtable above 2000 hunting __ 
| whic 
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be, they were generally ſpeaking, leſs profligate and in- 
decent than the Roman pontiffs. 


175 


rate, however, and licentious as theſe patriarchs might CenT.-X. 


II. The hiſtory of the Roman pontiffs, that lived in The bitory 
this century, is a hiſtory of ſo many monſters, and not * the Kor. 


of men, and exhibits a horrible feries of the moſt flagi- — 


tious, tremendous, and complicated crimes, as all wri- 
ters, even thoſe of the Romiſh communion, unanimouſ- 
ly confeſs. The ſource of theſe diſorders muſt be 
ſought for principally in the calamities that fell upon 
the greateſt part of Europe, and that afflited Italy in a 
particular manner, after the extinction of the race of 
CHARLEMAGNE. Upon the death of the pontiff Bexe- 
picT IV, which happened in the year 903, LEO V. was 


raiſed to the pontificate, which he enjoyed no longer 
than forty days, being dethroned by CHRISTOPHER, 


and caſt into priſon, CHRIsTOPHER, in his turn, was 
deprived of the pontifical dignity the year following by 
SERGIUS III, a Roman preſbyter, ſeconded by the pro- 
tection and influence of AparBerRT, a moſt powerful 
Tuſcan prince, who had a ſupreme and unlimited direc- 
tion in all the affairs that were tranſacted at Rome. A- 
NASTASIUS III and Lanno, who, upon the death of 
SERGIUS, in the year 911, were raiſed ſucceſlively to 
the papal dignity, enjoyed it but for a ſhort time, and 
did nothing that could contribute to render tfeèir names 
illuſtrious. 


III. After the death of LAxpO, which happened in John x. 
the year 914, ALBERic [p], marquis or count of Tuſcany, ane Ro: 


_ whoſe 


which he fed with pignuts, piſtachio's, dates, dried grapes, figs ſteeped 
in the moſt exquiſite wines, to all which he added the richeſt perfumes. 
One Holy Thurſday, as he was celebrating high-maſs, his groom 


man pontiff. 


brought him the joy ful news that one of his favourite mates had foal- 


ed; upon which he threw down the Liturgy, left the church, and ran 
in raptures to the ſtable, where having expreſſed his joy at that grand 
event, he returned to the altar to finiſh the divine ſervice which he had 
left interrupted during his abſence. See FLeury, Hiſt. Ecclefraſt, 
livr. Iv. p. 97. edit. Bruxelle.] | 
D It was ALBERT or ADaLBERT, and not ALBzaic, who was 
the ſon-in-law of the elder Tuz0D0&a, of whom Dr. Mui bers 
peaks, 
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Cr. X. whole opulence was prodigious, and whoſe authority in 
Rome was deſpotic and unlimited, obtained the pontifi- 
cate for Joan X, archbiſhop of Ravenna, in compliance 
with the ſollicitation of THEODOR A, his mother-in-law, 
whoſe lewdneſs was the principle that intereſted her in 
this promotion [J. This infamous election will not 
ſurprize ſuch as know that the laws of Rome were at 
this time abſolutely filent : that the dictates of juſtice 
and equity were overpowered and ſuſpended; and that 
all things were carried on in that great city by intereſt 
or corruption, by violence or fraud. Joh X, though 
in other reſpects a ſcandalous example of iniquity and 
lewdneſs in the papal chair, acquired a certain degree 
of reputation by his glorious campaign againſt the Sa- 
racens, whom he drove from the ſettlements they had 

made upon the banks of the Garigliano [r]. He did 
not, however, enjoy his glory long; the enmity of Ma- 
ROZ IA, daughter of THEODOR A, and wife of 0e 
proved fatal to him. For this bloody- minded woman 
having eſpouſed WI Do, or Guy, marquis of Tuſcany, 
after the death of her firſt conſort, engaged him to 
ſeize the wanton pontiff, who was her mother's lover, 
and put him to death in the priſon where he lay con- 
fined. This licentious and unlucky pontiff was ſucceed- 
ed by Leo VI, who fat but ſeven months in the apoſto- 
lic chair, which was filled after him by SrEPHEN VII. 
The death of this latter, which happened in the year 
921, preſented to the ambition of Ma ROZ TIA, an ob- 
ject worthy of its graſp and accordingly ſhe rai(- 


ſpeaks. Al BERIC was grandſon to this Txtopoka, by her daughter 
Makrozta, who was married to ALBERT. See SrANHEIM, Eccl, Hiſt. 
14 Secul. x. p. 1432.— FE UR Y, Hiſt. Eecleſ. livre liv. p. 571. edit. 
* . Bruxelle.— This latter hiſtorian is of opinion, that it was the younger 
. Tuko bon, the ſiſter of MARORIA, who, from an amorous princi- 
ple, raiſed Jonx X to the pontificate. 
() Tu RODORA, miſtreſs of Rome, had Joux X raifed to the ponti- 
ficate, that the might continue that licentious commerce in which ſhe 
had lived with that carnal eccleſiaſtic for many years paſt. See FLEURV, 
and other writers, Cc.) | - 
r) In the original we have Montem Garilianum, which is, undoubt- 
edly, a wiſtake, as the Garig/iano is à river in the kingdom of Naples, 
and not a mountain. ] | 4 
c 
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ed to the papal dignity Joan XI, who was the fruit of Cen. X. 


her lawleſs amours with one of the pretended ſucceſſors 
of St. PETER, SERG1Us III, whoſe adulterous commerce 


with that infamous woman gave an nfallible guide to 


the Roman church [5]. 


IV. Joun XI, who was 33 at the head of the john x1 
uence of his mother, was d KI. 


church by the credit and influ 
pulled down from this ſummit of ſpiritual grandeur 
A. D. 933, by ArLmzzric his hali-brother, who had 
conceived the utmoſt averſion againſt him. His mother 
Makoz iA had, after the death of Wi bo, entered a- 
new into the bonds of matrimony with Hu co, king of 
Italy, who, having offended his ſtep-ſon ALB ERIC, felt 
ſeverely the weight of his reſentment, whieh vented its 
fury upon the whole family; for ALR ERICH drove out of 
Rome not only Hu co, but alſo Marozia and her ſon 
the pontiff, and confined them in priſon, where the lat- 
ter ended his days in the year 936. The four pontiffs, 
Who, in their turns, ſucceeded Joh XI, and filled the 


papal chair until the year 956, were Leo VII, STEPHEN 


VIII, Marinus II, and AcAPET, whoſe characters were 
much better than that of their predeceſſor, and whoſe 
government, at leaſt, was not attended with thoſe tu- 
mults and revolutions, that had ſo often ſhook the pon- 
tifical throne, and baniſhed from Rome the ineſtimable 
bleſſings of peace and concord. Upon the death of Ac A- 
PET, which happened in the year 956, ALBtric Il, 
who to the dignity of Roman conſul joined a degree of 
authority and opulence which nothing could reſiſt, raiſed 
to the pontificate his ſon OcTavian, who was yet in 


8 The character and conduct of Maroz1a are acknowledged to 


have been moſt infamous by the unanimous teſtimony both of ancient 


and modern hiftorians, who affirm, with one voice, that Jo XI was 
the fruit of her carnal commerce with SE RGIUS III. Eccarb, alone, 
in his Origines Guelphicæ, tom. i. lib. ii. p. 131. has ventured to clear 


her from this reproach, and to aſſert that Sænelus, before his. eleva - 


tion to the pontificate, was her lawful, and firſt huſband. The at- 
tetypt, however, is highly extravagant, if not impudent, to pretend to 
acquit without the leaſt teſtimony or proof of her innocence, a woman 
who is known to have been entirely deſtitute of every principle of 
Virtue. | e 
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Cent. X. the early bloom of youth, and deſtitute, beſides, of 
every quality that were requiſite in order to diſcharge 
the duties of that high and important office. This un- 
worthy pontiff aſſumed the name of Join XII, and thus 


Ut introduced the cuſtom, that has ſince been adopted by 
* all his ſucceſſors in the fee of Rome, of changing each 
ih | their uſual name for another upon their acceſſion to the 
| ; | pontificate. | . 3 

| Fele fer V. The fate of John XII was as unhappy as his pro- 
cha ll. motion had been ſcandalous, Unable to bear the op- 
"i preſſive yoke of BzrtnGs II, king of Italy, he ſent 
js ambaſſadors, in the year 960, to Orho the Great, en- 
jy | treating him to march into /taly at the head of a power- 
4 ful army, to deliver the church and the people from 
. the tyranny under which they groaned. To theſe en- 
1 treaties the perplexed pontiff added a ſolemn promiſe, 
1 that, if the German monarch came to his aſliſtance, he 
4 would array him with the purple and the other enſigns of 
| | ſovereignty, and: proclaim him emperor of the Romans, 
| Oro received this embaſly with pleaſure, marched into 


Italy at the head of a large body of troops, and was ac- 
cordingly ſaluted: by Joan with the title of emperor of 
1 the Romans. The pontiff, however, ſoon perceiving 
i | that he had acted with too much precipitation, repented 
—_ --. of the ſtep he had: taken, and, though: he had ſworn 
allegiance to the emperor as his lawful ſovereign, and 
that in the moſt ſolemn manner, yet he broke his oath, 
and joined with ADarBERT, the fon of BRRENOE R, 
againſt OrHo. This revolt was not left unpuniſhed. 
The emperor returned to Rome in the year 964, cal- 
led a council, before which he accuſed and convict— 
ed the pontiff of many crimes ;' and, after having de- 
graded him in the moſt ignominious manner, from his 
high office, he appointed LEO VIII to fill his place. 
Upon Orno's departure from Rome, Joan returned to 
that city; and in a council, which he aſſembled in the 
year 964, condemned the pontiff whom' the emperor 
had elected, and foon after died in a miſerable and 
violent manner. After his death the Romans choſe B- 
NEDICT V, biſhop of Rome, in oppoſition to LEO; but 

the 


Chap. II. of the CHURCH. 


the emperor annulled this election, reſtored Leo to the Cexr. X. 
pal chair, and carried BenebicT to Hamburgb, where 


he died in exile [z]. 


VI. The pontiffs who governed the ſee of Rome from john XIII. 


Leo VIII, who died A. D 965, to GERRY or St.- Ber 


VESTER II, who was raiſed to the pontificate towards 
the concluſion of this century, were more happy in their 
adminiſtration, as well as more decent in their conduct, 
than their infamous predeceſſors ; yet none of them fo 
exemplary as to deſerve the applauſe that is due to emi- 
nent virtue. Jonx XIII, who was raiſed to the pontifi- 
cate in the year 963, by the authority of Or no the 
Great, was driven out of Rome in the beginning of his 
adminiſtration; but, the year following, upon the em- 
peror's return to EHaly, he was reſtored to his high dignity 
in the calm poſſeſſion of which he ended his days A. D. 
972. His ſucceſſor Benepict VI was not fo happy; 
caſt into priſon by CrescenT1us, ſon of the famous 
 TarzopoRa, in conſequence of the hatred which the Ro- 
mans had conceived both againſt his perſon and govern- 
ment, he was loaded with all forts of ignominy, and was 
ſtrangled in the year 974, in the apartment where he 
lay confined. Unfortunately for him Orho the Great, 
whoſe power and ſeverity kept the Romans in awe, died 
in the year 973, and with him expired that order and 
diſcipline which he had reſtored in Rome, by ſalutary laws 
executed with impartiality and vigour. His tre of 
things was entirely changed by that event; licentiouſ- 


Ii] In the account I have here given of the pontiffs of this century I 
have conſulted the ſources, which are to be found, for the moſt part, 
in MuraTor!'s Scriptores Rerum Italicar. as allo Baronius, PETER 


Dz Manx ca, Sicoxius De Regno Italiæ, with the learned annotations 


of Au r. Saxtus, MuraToR1, in his Annales Italiæ, PAGI. and other 
writers, all of whom have had acceſs to the ſources, and to ſeveral ma- 
nuſcripts, which have not as yet been publiſhed. The narrations, I have 
here given, are moſt certainly true upon the whole It mutt, how- 
ever, be contefſed. that many parts of the payal hiſtory lie yet in great 
obſcurity, and ſtand much in need of farther illuſtration; nor will I 
deny that a ſpirit of partiality has been extremely detrimental to the hiſ- 
tory of the pontiffs by corrupting it, and rendering it uncertain in a mul- 


titude of places. 
M 2 neſs 
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Cent. X.neſs and diforder, ſeditions and aſſaſſinations, reſumed 
their former ſway, and diffuſed their horrors through 
that miſerable city. After the death of Benzpicr, the 
papal chair was filled by Franco, who aſſumed the 
name of Boniracs VII, but enjoyed his dignity only for 
a ſhort time; for ſcarcely a month had paſſed after his 
promotion when he was depoſed from his office, expel- 
led the city, and ſucceeded by Doxus II [a], who is 
known by no other circumſtance than his name. Upon 
his death, which happened in the year 975, BenzDicT 
VII was created pontiff; and, during the ſpace of nine 
years, ruled the church without much oppoſition, and 
ended his days in peace. This peculiar happineſs was, 
without doubt, principally owing to the opulence and 
credit of the family to which he belonged; for he was 
nearly related to the famous ALBEN IC, whoſe power, or 
rather deſpotiſm, had been unlimited in Rome. 
Ny. VII His ſucceſſor Joh XIV, who, from the biſho- 
+ pric of Favia was raiſed to the pontificate, derived no 
ſupport from his birth, which was obſcure, nor did he 
continue to enjoy the protection of OTro III, to whom 
he owed his promotion. Hence the calamities that fell 
upon him with ſuch fury, and the miſery that concluded 
his tranſitory grandeur ; for BoniFace VII, who had 
uſurped the papal'throne in the year 974, and in a little 
time after had been baniſhed Rome, returned from Con- 
flantinople, whither he had fled for refuge, and ſeizing 
the unhappy pontiff, had him thrown into priſon, and 
afterwards put to death. Thus Box FACE reſumed the 
government of the church; but his reign was alſo tran- 
ſitory, for he died about fix months after his reſtoration 
[w]. He was ſucceeded by JohN XV, whom ſome wri- 
ters call Joh XVI, becauſe, as they alledge, there 
was another Joux, who ruled the church during the 
ſpace of four months, and whom they conſequently call 
Joyn XV [x]. Leaving it to the reader's choice to call 
3 55 that 
[(#) Some writers place Do us II before BENE DIc r VI. See the 


Tabulæ Synoptice Hiſt. Eccleſ. of the learned PA.] 
[(w) FLER UR ſays eleven months.] 


[(x) Among theſe writers is the learned Pr Apr, in his Tabule Haop- 
. > | tice 7 
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that Joh of whom we ſpeak, the XV, or the XVI, of Cewr. X. 
that name, we ſhall only obſerve that he poſſeſſed the 
papal dignity from the year 985 to 996, that his admi- 
niſtration was as happy as the troubled ſtate of the Ro- 
man affairs would permit, and that the tranquillity he 
enjoyed was not ſo much owing to his wiſdom and pru- 
dence, as to his being a Roman by birth, and to his 
deſcent fromnoble and illuſtrious anceſtors. Certain it 1s, 
at leaſt, that his ſucceſſor GR EGORY V, who was a Ger- 
man, and was elected pontiff by the order of OTho III, 
A. D. 996, met with a quite different treatment; for 
CRESCENS, the Roman conſul, drove him out of the 
city, and conferred his dignity upon Joys XVI, for- 
merly known by the name of PaiLacathus. This re- 
volution was not, however, permanent in its effects, for 
Orho III, alarmed by theſe diſturbances at Rome, march- 
ed into Italy, A. D. 998, at the head of a powerful ar- 

my, and caſting into priſon the new pontiff, whom the 
ſoldiers, in the firſt moments of their fury, had maim- 
ed, and abuſed in a moſt barbarous manner, he rein- 
ſtated GREGORY in his former honours, and placed him 
anew at the head of the church. It was upon the death 
of this latter pontiff, which happened ſoon after his re- 
ſtoration, that the ſame emperor raiſed to the papal dig- 
nity his preceptor and friend the famous and learned 
GERBERT, or SYLVESTER II, whoſe promotion was at- 
tended with the univerſal approbation of the Roman 
people [y]. | 

VIII. Amidſt theſe frequent commotions, and even The influ- 


amidſt the repeated enormities and flagitious crimes of ee re rat 


thority ofthe 
| | pontiffs in- 

tice, &c, But the Roman catholic writers, whom Dr. Mos nut fol- Heaſes daily. 
lows with good reaſon, don't count among the number of the pontiffs 
that Jon who governed the church of Romy during the ſpace of four 
months, after the death of BowITAcE VII, becauſe he was never duly 
inveſted, by conſecration, with the papal dignity.} 

[» ] The hiſtory of the Roman pontiffs of this period is not only ex- 
tremely barren of intereſting events, but allo obicure, and uncertain in 
many reſpects. In the accounts I have here given of them, I have follow- 
ed principally Luv, Ant. MuraToR1's Annales Italiæ, and the Conalus 
Chr onolegica-Hiſloricus de Romanis Pontificibus, which the learned Paps- 
BROCHiUS has prefixed to his A Sanforum ents Nail, 


© het thoſe 
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Cent. x. thoſe who gave themſelves out for CHRIS 's vice-gerents 


upon earth, the power and authority of the Roman 
pontiffs increaſed imperceptibly from day to day ; ſuch 
were the effects of that ignorance and ſuperſtition that 
reigned without controul in thoſe miſerable times. Orho 
the Great had indeed publiſhed a ſolemn edict, prohi- 
biting the election of any pontiff without the previous 
knowledge and conſent of the emperor ; which edit, 
as all writers unanimouſly agree, remained in force from 
the time of its publication to the concluſion of this cen- 
tury. It is alſo to be obſerved, that the ſame emperor, 
as likewiſe his ſon and grandſon, who ſucceeded him in 
the empire, maintained, without interruption, their 
right of ſupremacy over the city of Rome, its territory, 
and its pontiff, as may be demonſtrably proved from a 
multitude of examples. It is, moreover, equally cer- 
tain, that the German, French, and Italian biſhops, 


who were not ignorant of the nature of their privileges, 
and the extent of their juriſdiction, were, during this 
"whole century, perpetually upon their guard againſt e- 


very attempt, the Roman pontiff might make, to aſ- 
ſume to himſelf alone a legiſlative authority in the 
charch. But, notwithſtanding all this, the biſhops of 
Rome found means of augmenting their ee and 
partly by open violence, partly by ſecret and fraudu— 
lent ſtratagems, encroached not only upon the privi- 


leges of the biſhops, but alſo upon the juriſdiction and 


rights of kings and emperors [z]. Their ambitious at- 
tempts were ſeconded and juſtified by the ſcandalous a- 
dulation of certain mercenary prelates, who exalted the 
dignity and prerogatives of what they called the apoſto- 
lic ſee in the moſt pompous and extravagant. terms. 
Several learned writers have obſerved, that in this cen- 

tury certain biſhops maintained publickly that the Ro- 

man pontiffs were not only biſhops of Rome, but of the 
whole world, an aſſertion which hitherto none had 
ventured to make [a], and that even among the French 


[z] Several 1 of theſe uſurpations may be found in the oy” — 
toire du droit Eccleſ. Frangois, tom. i. p. 217. edit. in 8 vo. 
la! Hifteire Litteraire de la France, tom. vi. P. 98. 
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ts clergy, it bad been affirmed by ſome, that he authority 

in F the biſhops, though divine in its origin, was conveyed To 
h 5 them by St. PETER, the prince of the apoſtles LI]. 

it © TX. The adventurous ambition of the biſhops of Rome, 

0 W who left no means unemployed to extend their juriſdicti- 

1- W on, exhibited an example which the inferior prelates fol 

is lowed with the moſt zealous and indefatigable emulati- 

t, on. Several biſhops and abbots had begun even from the 


N ; time that the deſcendants of CHaRLEMacNnE fat on the 


imperial throne, to enlarge their prerogatives, and had 


„actually obtained, for their tenants and their poſſeſſions, 
1 an immunity from the juriſdiction of the counts and o- 
r IF ther magiſtrates, as alſo from taxes and impoſts of all 
, kinds. But in this century they carried their pretenſi- 
ons ſtill farther; aimed at the civil juriſdicton over the 
cities and territories in which they exerciſed a ſpiritual 
» [W dominion, and aſpired after nothing leſs than the ho- 
> WW nours and authority of dukes, marquiſes, and counts of 


| theempire. Among the principal circumſtances that ani- 
mated their zeal in the purſuit of theſe dignities, we may 
reckon the perpetual and bitter conteſts concerning ju- 
riſdiction and other matters, that reigned between the 
dukes and counts, who were governors of cities, and 
the biſhops and abbots, who were their ghoſtly rulers. 
The latter therefore, ſeizing the favourable opportunity 


that was offered them by the ſuperſtition of the times, 


| uſed every method that might be effectual to obtain that 
high rank, that hitherto ſtood in the way of their am- 
bition. And the emperors and kings to whom they ad- 
drefſed their preſumptuous requeſts generally granted 
them, eitherfrom a deſire of pacifying the contentions and 
quarrels that aroſe between civil and military magiſ- 
trates, or from a devout reverence for the ſacred order, 
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The biſhops 
and abbots 
enlarge alſo 
their juriſ- 
diction and 
prerogativese 


or with a view to augment their own authority, and to 


confirm their dominion by the good ſervices of the bi- 
ſhops, whoſe influence was very great upon the minds 
of the people. Such were the different motives that 
engaged different princes to enlarge the authority and 


#3] Hiſtoire Littergire de la France, tom. yi. p. 186. —_ 
| | M4 Juriſ— 
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Cznr. X. juriſdiction of the clergy ; and hence we ſee from this 


century downwards ſo many biſhops and abbots inveſt- 
ed with characters, employments, and titles ſo foreign 
to their ſpiritual offices and functions, and cloathed with 
the honours of dukes, marquiſes, counts, and viſcounts 
[c]. | | „ 3 | 
X. Beſides the reproach of the groſſeſt ignorance 


which the Latin clergy in this century fo juſtly deſerve 


[4], they were alſo chargeable, in a very heinous de- 
gree, with two other odious and enormous vices, even 
concubinage and ſimony, which the greateſt part of the 
writers of thoſe unha imes acknowledge and de- 
plore. As to the firſt of theſe vices it was practiſed too 
openly to admit of any doubt. The prieſts, and, what 
is ſtill more ſurprizing, even the ſanctimonious manks, 
fell victims to the triumphant charms of the ſex, and to 
the imperious dominion of their carnal luſts, and enter- 
ing into the bonds of wedlock or concubinage, ſquan- 
dered away in a moſt luxurious manner, with their 


wives or miſtreſſes, the revenues of the church [e]. The 


other vice above-mentioned reigned with an equal de- 


c] The learned Louis Tromassry, in his Diſciplina Ecclefiz weteri 


et nova, tom. iii. lib. i. cap. xxviii. p. 89, has collected a multitude of 


examples to prove that the titles and prerogatives of dukes and counts 
were conferred upon certain prelates ſo early as the xth century: nay, 
ſome biſhops trace even to the VIIIth century the riſe and firſt beginnings 
of that princely dominion which they now enjoy. But notwithſtanding 
all this, if I be not entirely and groſsly miſtaken, there cannot be pro- 
duced any evident and indiſputable example of this princely dominion, 
previous to the xth century. 

la] RAT HERI Us. ſpeaking of the clergy of Verona in his [tinera- 
rium, which is publiſhed in the Spicilegium of Uicnerivs, tom, i. p. 
381. ſays, that he found many among them who could not even repeat 
the Apoſtles Creed. His words are: Sciſcitatus de fide illorum, inveni 


plurimos neque ipſum ſapere Symbolum, qui fuiſſe creditur Apoſtolorum. 


ſe] That this cuſtom was introduced towards the commencement of 
this century is manifeſt, from the teftimony of Oxptricus Viralls 
and other writers, and alſo from a letter of MawnT10, biſhop of Chalons 
in Champagne, which is publithed by MaB1LLON in his Analecta weterum, 
p. 429. edit. nov. As to the charge brought againſt the Italian monks 
of their ſpending the treaſures of the church upon their wives or miſ- 
treſſes, ſee Hud o, De Mona/terii Farfenſis deſtructione, which is publiſh 
ed in MugaTor!'s Antiq, Hal. meaii evi, tom. vi. p. 278. 

a | RR Lo ee re LEE TER gree 


laws of the church ; but kings and princes, or their 


of Be RNo, not only obliged the monks to live in a ri- 
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gree of impudence and licentiouſneſs. The election of Cexr. X. 
biſhops and abbots was no longer made according to the = 


miniſters and favourites, either conferred theſe eccleſi- 
aſtical dignities upon their friends and creatures, or fold 
them, without ſhame, to the higheſt bidder [V/]. 
Hence it happened, that the moſt ſtupid and flagitious 
wretches were frequently advanced to the moſt impor- 
tant ſtations in the church, and that, upon ſeveral occa- 
lions, even ſoldiers, civil magiſtrates, counts, and ſuch 
like perſons, were, by a ſtrange metamorphoſis, con- 
verted into biſhops, and abbots. Grtcory VII endea- 
voured, in the following century, to put a ſtop to theſe 


two growing evils. 


XI. While the monaſtic orders, among the Greeks, The mon 
and Orientals, maintained ſtill an external appearance e de- 4 
of religion and decency, the Latin monks, towards the clinesto 
commencement of this century, had ſo entirely loſt ſight e. 
of all ſubordination and diſcipline, that the greateſt part 5 
of them knew not even by name the rule of St. Beve- "> 
DICT, Which they were obliged to obſerve. A noble | 
Frank, whoſe name was Obo, a man as learned and | 
pious as the ignorance and ſuperſtition of the times ith 
would permit, endeavoured to remedy this diſorder, nor 
were his attempts totally unſucceſsful. This zealous of 
eccleſiaſtic being created, in the year 927, abbot ot _—_ 
Clugni, in the province of Burgundy, upon the death 7 


gorous obſervance of their rules, but alſo added to their 1 
diſcipline a new {et of rites and ceremonies, which, not- off 
withſtanding the air of ſanctity that attended them, 
were, 11 reality, inſignificant and trifling, and yet at 
the ſame time ſevere and burthenſome [g]. This new 
| | 1 
[./] Many infamous and ſtriking examples and proofs of this ſimoni- 
acal practice may be found in the work intitled Gallia Chriſtiana, tom. 
i. p. 23. 37. 179. Add to this ABBonis Apologeticum, which is pub- 1 
liſhed at the end of the Codex Canon. Piiboei, p. 398. as allo MABILLOx, | "ih 
Anna I. Benedict. tom. v. | e 1 


- [g] See ManiLLon, Annal. Baigdiftini. tom. iii. p. 386. and Pref. 9 


ad Acta Sund, Ord. Benedict. Sec. v. p. xxvi See alſo the Ada Sanc- an” 
e e 1 9 55 tor. k 
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Cx vr. X. rule of diſcipline covered its author with glory, and, in 


Greek wri- 
ters. 


a ſhort time, was adopted in all the European convents; 
for the greateſt part of the ancient monaſteries, which 
had been founded in France, Germany, Italy, Britain, 
and Spain, received the rule of the monks of Clugni, to 
which alſo the convents, newly eſtabliſned, were ſub- 
jected by their founders. And thus it was, that the 
Order of the Clugni arrived to that high degree of emi- 
nence and authority, opulence and dignity, which it 
exhibited to the Chriſtian world in the following cen- 
tury [Y]. ER 

XII. The more eminent Greek writers of this century 
are eaſily numbered; among them was S1MEoN, high trea- 
ſurer of Conſtantinople, who, from his giving a new and 
more elegant ſtile to the Lives of the Saints, which had 
been originally compoſed in a groſs and barbarous lan- 


tor. Beued. Sæc. v. p. 66. in which he ſpeaks largely concerning Ber wo, 


the firſt abbot of Clugni, who laid the foundation of that order, and of 
Odo (p. 122) who gave it a new degree of perfection. 


The learned 
HeLYoT, in his Hiſtoire des Ordres Religieuſes, tom. v. p. 184, has 


given a complete and elegant hiſtory of the order of Clugni, and the pre- 
fent ſlate of that famous monaſtery is deſcribed by MART ENE, in his 
Foyage Litter. de deux Benedict. part. I. p. 227. | 

If we are not miſtaken, the greateſt part of eccleſiaſtical hiſ- 
torians have not perceived the true meaning and force of the word order 
in its application to the Ciſſerlian monks, thoſe of Clugni, and other con- 


vents. They imagine that this term ſignifies a new monaſtic inſtituti- 


on, as if the Order of Clugni was a new ſect of monks never before 


heard of. But this is a great error into which they fall by confounding 
the ancient meaning of that term with the ſenſe in which it was uſed in 


modern times. The word order, when employed by the writers of the 
xth century, ſignified no more at firſt than a certain form or rule of mo- 
naſtic diſcipline ; but from this primitive ſignification, another, and a 
ſecondary one was gradually derived. So that by the word order is alſo 
underſtood, an aſſociation or confederacy of ſeveral monaſteries, ſub- 
jected to the ſame rule of diicipline under the juriſdiction and inſpection 
of one common chief. Hence we conclude, that the Order of Clupni was 
a new ſe& of monks, ſuch as were the Carthuftan, Dominican, and 
Franciſcan Orders; but ſignified only, fr ft, that new inſtitution or rule 


of diſcipline, which Opo had preſcribed to the Benedictine monks, who 


were ſettled at Clugni, and, afterwards, that prodigious multitude of 
monaſteries throughout Europe, which received the rule eſtabliſhed at 


 Clugni, and were formed by aſſociation into a ſort of community, of 


which the abbot of Clugni was the chief, 
| guage, 


A 
r 


3 ” Otcumenius, who diſtir 


Chap. n. 
gusge, was diſtingu 


of tte CHURCH. 


* Tranſlator [i]. He did not, however, content himſelf ——* 
uith digeſting, poliſhing, and embelliſhing the faintly 
© chronicle, but went ſo far as to augment it with a mul- 
titude of trifling fables drawn from the fecundity of his 
. own imagination. 


Nicod, an Armenian monk, compoſed a treatiſe, 


5 | Concerning the Religion of the Armenians, which is not 
3 | altogether contemptible. 


Some place in this century OLvMProDoRvs [4] and 


or Chains, and of which we have had occaſion to ſpeak 
more than once in the courſe of this hiſtory. Bur it is 
by no means certain, that theſe two writers belong to 


the xth century, and they are placed there only by con- 
| jecture. x 


5 eh A RL deny MER e 9 


It is much more probable, that the learned SUIDAS, 
author of the celebrated Greek Lexicon, lived in the pe- 
riod now before us. 


Among the Arabians no author acquired a higher re- 


putation than EuTycutys, biſhop of Alexandria, whoſe 
Annals, with ſeveral other productions of his learned pen, 
are ſtill extant [II. 


E iſhed themſelves by thoſe 
| compilations which are known by the name of Carene, 


187 
hed by the title of Metaphraſt, or Cx r. X. 


XIII. The moſt eminent of the Latin writers of this 2 wri- 


century was GERBERT, or SYLVESTER II, who has al- 


ready been mentioned with the applauſe due to his ſin- 


gular merit. The other writers of this age were far 


from being eminent in any reſpect. 
Odo, who laid the foundations of the celebrated Or- 


der of Clugni, left behind him ſeveral productions in 
which the groſſeſt ſuperſtition reigns, and in which it 


li] See Leo ALtativs, De Symeonum Scriptis, p. 24. —]Jo. Bor- 
LAN Dus, Pref, ad Ada Sanforum Antwerp. F iii. p. ©. 

[4] For an account of Ozcumentvs, ſee MoxTrauUcon Bibliath. 
Coiſliniana, p. 274- 

[1] See Jo. ALBERT. Fanricti Bibliographia Antiquaria, p. 179. 
—Ag alſo EusEBII RENAUDOTI Hiftoria Patriarch. Alexanar. 2 
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Cenr. X- is difficult to perceive the ſmalleſt marks of true genius 
or ſolid judgment [m]. F 
| The learned reader will form a different opinion of 
| Wi _ RarTHei8, biſhop of Verona, whoſe works, yet extant, Þ 
18 give evident proofs of ſagacity and judgment, and 
Wi breathe throughout an ardent love of virtue [x]. 
ATTo, biſhop of Vercelli, compoſed a treatiſe, De 
preſſuris Eccleſiaſticis, i. e. Concerning the Sufferings and 
Grievances of the Church, which ſhews in their true 
colours the ſpirit and complexion of the times [0]. 

DoxsrTAN, the famous abbot of Glaſtonbury, and af- 
terwards archbiſhop of Ganterbury, compoſed in favour 
4 of the monks a book, De Concordia Regularum, i. e. 
1 Concerning the Harmony of the Monaſtic Rules [p]. 
1 5 ELeRIC, archbiſhop of Canterbury, acquired a conſi- 
1 aerable reputation, among the Anglo-Saxons eſtabliſhed 
1 in Britain, by various productions [g]. 
bo:  BuRCHARD, biſhop of Worms, is highly eſteemed a- 

mong the Canoniſts on account of his celebrated Decreta, 
which he has divided into XX books ; though a part of 
1 the merit of this collection of Canons is due to OLBERT, 
; with whoſe aſſiſtance it was compoſed [7]. 

OoiLo, archbiſhop of Lions [s], was the author of 
fome inſipid diſcourſes, and other productions, whoſe 
mediocrity has almoſt ſunk them in a total oblivion. 


— 
— 
— td ts x 
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Im] Hiſteire Litteraire d la France, tom. vi. p. 229. 
Ia] 1d. Ibid. p. 339. 

L] Id. Ibid. p. 281. 

[ (p) See the ample account that is given of this eminent prelate in 
CoLLIER's Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory of England, vol. i. cent. x. p. 181. 183, 
184, 185. 197. 203.] 

[(g) We have a Grammar and a Di&ionary compoſed by this learned 
prelate ; as alſo an Anglo-Saxon tranſlation of the Fir/? Books of the Holy 
Scripture, A Hiſtory of the Church, and 180 Sermons, See FLEURY, 
Hiſt. Eccle. livre. lviii. p. 384. edit. de Bruxelles. J 

[r] See the Chronicon Mormatienſe inL,uDwic's Religuiæ Manerip- 
torum, tom. ii. p. 43.—Hiftoire Litteraire de la France, tom. vii. p. 
295. 

5 Op ito was abbot of Clugni, and not archbiſhop of Lions, which 
latter eminent ſtation he obſtinately refuſed, notwithſtanding the urgent 
entreaties employed both by pontiffs and emperors to engage him to ac- 

5 cept it. See FLEURXY, Hiſt. Eccl. livre lix. p. 5 20. edit, de Bruxelles. 


As 
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dy conſidered in their proper place. 
CHAP. Ill 


Concerning the doctrine of the church in this century. 


BY HE ſtate of religion in this century was ſuch as The ſtate of 


ö might be expected in times of prevailing ig- 
norance and corruption. The moſt important doctrines 
of Chriſtianity were disfigured and perverted in the 
moſt wretched manner, and ſuch as had preſerved, in un- 
| ſkilful hands, their primitive purity, were neverthelefs 
obſcured with a multitude of vain opinions and idle fan- 
| cies, ſo that their intrinſic excellence and luſtre were 
| little attended to; all this will appear evident to thoſe 
| who look with the ſmalleſt degree of attention into the 
{ writers of this age. Both Greeks and Latins placed the 
eſſence and life of religion in the worſhip of images, and 
| departed ſaints, in ſearching after with zeal, and pre- 
ſerving with a devout care and veneration, the ſacred 
relics of holy men and women, and in accumulating 
riches upon the prieſts and monks, whoſe opulence in- 
creaſed with the progreſs of ſuperſtition. Scarcely did 
any Chriſtian dare to approach the throne of God, with- 
out rendering firſt the ſaints and images propitious by a 
ſolemn round of expiatory rites and luſtrations. The 
ardour alſo with which relics were ſought ſurpaſles al- 


189 
As to the hiſtorical writers and annaliſts who lived in Cnr, X. 
| this century, their works and abilities have been alrea - 


religion. 


moſt all credibility; it had ſeized all ranks and orders 


among the people, and was grown into a ſort of fanati- 
ciſm and frenzy ; and, if the monks are to be believed, 
the ſupreme being interpoſed, in an eſpecial and ex- 
traordinary manner, to diſcover to doating old-wives 
and bare-headed friars the places where the bones or 
carcaſes of the ſaints lay diſperſed or interred, The fears 
of purgatory, of that fire that was to deſtroy the re- 
maining impurities of departed fouls, were now carried 
to the greateſt height, and exceeded by far the terrify- 
ing apprehenſions of infernal torments; for they hoped 

| ; to 
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Cent. X to avoid the latter eaſily, by dying enriched with the 
— prayers of the clergy, or covered with the merits and 


of 
U 


The diſputes II. The conteſts concerning predeſtination, 


concerning 


predeſtinati- 


on and the 
Lord's ſup- 
Per. 


mediation of the ſaints; while from the pains of pur- 
gatory they knew there was no exemption. The cler- 
gy, therefore, finding theſe ſuperſtitious terrors admi- 
rably adapted to encreaſe their authority and to pro- 
mote their intereſt,, uſed every. method to. augment 
them, and by the moſt pathetic diſcourſes, accompanied 


ich monſtrous fables and fictitious miracles, they la 


boured to eſtabliſh the doctrine of purgatory, and alſo 
to make. it appear that they had a mighty influence in 
that formidable region. T7 
and grace, 
as alſo concerning the euchariſt, that had agitated the 
church in the preceeding century, were in this bappily 
reduced to ſilence. This was: owing to the mutual tole- 
ration that was practiſed by the contending parties, 
who, as we learn min writers of undoubted credit, left 
it to each others free choice to retain, or to change, 
their former opinions. Beſides, the ignorance and ſtu- 
pidity of this degenerate age were ill ſuited: to ſuch deep 
inquiries as theſe conteſtsdemanded ; nor was there almoſt 
any curioſity among an illiterate. multitude to know the 
opinions of the ancient doctors concerning theſe and o- 
ther knotty points of theology. Thus it happened, that 
the followers of AucusTiN and PELactus flouriſhed e- 
qually in this century, and that, if there were many 
who maintained the corporal: preſence of the body and 
blood of CarisT in the holy ſacrament, there were ſtil! 
more, who were either come to no fixed determination 
upon this point, or declared it publickly as their opini- 
on, that the divine Saviour was really abſent from the 
euchariſtical ſacrament, and was received only by a cer- 
tain inward impulſe of faith, and that in a manner whol- 
ly ſpiritual [r. This mutual toleration, as it is eaſy to 
| | „5 Con- 

[e] It is certain, that the Latin doctors of this century differed nuch 

in their ſentiments about the manner in which the body and blood of 

CurisT were preſent in the euchariſt; this is granted by ſuch of the 


Roman catholic writers as have been ingenious enough to ſacrifice the 


ſpirit of the party to the love of truth. That the doctrine of Tran- 
ſubſtantiation, as it is commonly called, was unknown to the Engliſh in 


this 
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| conclude from what has been already obſerved, muſt Cent. X. 
not be attributed either to the wiſdom or virtue of an 


age, which was almoſt totally ignorant of both. The 
truth of the matter is that the divines of this century 
wanted both the capacity and the inclination to attack 


or defend any doctrine, whote refutation or defence re- 


quired the ſmalleſt portion of learning or logic. 


III. That the whole Chriſtian world was covered, at 2 


this time, with a thick and gioomy veil of ſuperſtition, a multitude 


s tim ** 1 d 
evident from a prodigious number of teſtimonies and — od 


examples which it is needleſs to mention. This horri- 
ble cloud, which hid almoſt every ray of truth from the 
eyes of the multitude, furniſned a favourable opportu- 
nity. to the prieſts and monks of propagating many ab- 
ſurd and ridiculous opinions, which contributed not a 
little to confirm their credit. Among theſe opinions, 


which diſhonoured fo frequently the Latin church, and 
produced from time to time ſuch violent agitations, none 


occaſioned! ſuch a univerſal. panic, nor ſuch dreadful 


impreſſions of terror or diſmay, as a notion that now 


prevailed of the immediate approach of the day of judg- 


ment. Fhis notion; which took its riſe from a remarka- 


ble paſſage in the Revelations of St. Joan [u], and had 
been entertained by ſome doctors in the preceding cen- 


this century, has been abundantly proved from the public Homilies by 


1 Rarin DE THOYRAS, in his Hiffory of England, vol. i. p. 463, It is, 


however, to be confeſſed, on the other hand, that this abſurd doctrine 
was already adopted by ſeveral French and German divines. [For a 
judicious account of the opinions of the Saxon Engliſh church con- 
cerning the euchariſt, ſee CoLL1Er's Eccefiaſtical Hiſtory of Great-Bri- 
tain, vol. i. cent. x. p. 204. 266] 


(%) The paſſage here referred to is in the xxth chapter of the * 


of Revelations, at the 2, 3, and 4th verſes, © And he laid hold of the 
“ dragon, that old ſerpent, which is the devil and ſatan, and bound 
him a thouſand years ; — and caſt him into the bottomleſs pit, and ſhut 
him up, and ſet a ſeal upon him, that he ſhould deceive the nations 
** no more, till the thouſand years ſhould be fulfilled ; and after that 
* he muſt be looſed a little ſeaſon.—And I ſa v thrones, and they fat 
upon them, and judgment was given unto them: and I ſaw the ſouls 
of them chat were beheaded for the witneſs of Jeſus, and for the word 
of God, and Which had not worſhipped the beaſt, neither his image, 
© neither had received his mark upon their foreheads, or in their hands; 
and they lived and reigned with Chriſt a thouſand years.“ | 

| | tury, 
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Cexr. X. tury, was advanced publicly by many at this time, and 


ſpreading itſelf with an amazing rapidity through the 
European provinces, it threw them into the deepeſt con- 
ſternation and anguiſh, For they imagined that St. 
Jou had clearly foretold that after a thouſand years 
from the birth of CHRIST, Sa TAN was to be let looſe 


from his priſon, ANTICHR1sT to come and the deſtruction 


and conflagration of the world to follow theſe great and 
terrible events. Hence prodigious numbers of peo- 
ple, abandoning all their civil connexions and their pa- 

rental relations, and giving over to the churches or mo- 
naſteries all their lands, treaſures, and worldly effects, 
repaired, with the utmoſt precipitation, to Paleſtine, 


| where they imagined that CHRISũu would deſcend from 
| heaven to judge the world. Others devoted themſelves 


by a ſolemn and voluntary oath to the ſervice of the 


churches, convents and prieſthood, whoſe ſlaves they 


became, in the moſt rigorous ſenſe of that word; per- 
forming daily their heavy taſks; and all this from a no- 
tion, that the ſupreme judge would diminiſh the ſe- 
verity of their. ſentence, and look upon them with a 
more favourable and propitious eye, on account of their 
having made themſelves the ſlaves of his miniſters. 
When an eclipſe of the ſun or moon happened to be 
viſible, the cities were deſerted, and their miſerable in- 
habitants fled for refuge to hollow caverns, and hid 
themſelves among the craggy rocks, and under the 
bending ſummits of ſteep mountains. The opulent at- 
tempted to bribe the deity and the faintly tribe by rich 
donations conferred upon the ſacerdotal and monaſtic 
orders, who were looked upon as the immediate vice- 
gerents of heaven. In many places temples, palaces, 
and noble edifices, both public and private, were ſuf- 
fered to decay, nay, were deliberately pulled down, 
from a notion that they were no longer of any uſe ſince 
the final diſſolution of all things was at hand. In a 
word no language is ſufficient to expreſs the confuſion 
and deſpair that tormented the minds of miſerable 
mortals upon this occaſion. This general deluſion was, 
indeed, oppoſed and combated by the diſcerning be 

who 
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who endeavoured to diſpel theſe groundleſs terrors, and Cenr. X. 
to efface the notion, from which they aroſe, in the minds 
of the people. But their attempts were ineffectual; nor 
could the dreadful apprehenſions of the ſuperſtitious 
multitude be entirely removed before the concluſion of 
this century. Then, when they ſaw that the ſo much 
dreaded period had paſſed without the arrival of any 
great calamity, they began to underſtand that St. Joan 
had not really foretold, what they ſo much feared |]. 
IV. The number of the ſaints, who were looked up- The faiats, 
on as miniſters of the kingdom of heaven, and whoſe 
patronage was eſteemed ſuch an unſpeakable bleſſing, 
was now rtiultiplied every where, and the celeſtial courts 
were filled with new legions of this ſpecies of beings, ſome 
of which, as we have had formerly occaſion to obſerve, 
had no exiſtence but in the imagination of their deluded 
clients and worſhippers. This multiplication of ſaints £1 
may be eaſily accounted for, when we conſider that ſu- 
perſtition, the ſource of fear, was grown to ſuch an enor- 
mous height in this age, as rendered the creation of new 
patrons neceſſary tocalm the anxiety of trembling mortals. 
Beſides, the corruption and impiety that now reigned 
with a horrid ſway, and the licentiouſneſs and diſſolu— 
sol Almoſt all the donations that were made to the church during 
this century, carry evident marks of this groundleſs panic that had 
ſeized all the European nations, as the reaſons of theſe donations are 15 
generally expreſſed in the following words: Appropinquante mundi ter - ik 
mino, &c. i. e. The end of the world being now at hand, &c. Among ; | 
the many undeniable teſtimonies that we have from ancient records of | 
this univerſal delufion, that was ſo profitable to the ſacerdotal order, 
we ſhall confine outſelves to the quotation of one very remarkable paſ- _ 77x 
ſage in the Apologeticum of ABBo, abbot of Fleury, adverſus Arnulphum, 1 
i. e. Arnoul biſhop of Orleans, which apology is publiſhed by the learn- Y 
ed Francis PiTHov in the Codex Canonum Eccleſiz Romang, p. 401. 
The words of AzBo are as follow: De fine quogue mundi coram populo 
ſermonem in Eccleſia Pariſiorum Adoleſcentulus audivi, quod flatim finito ; 
mille annorum numers Antichriſtus adveniret, et non longo poſt tempore uni- © 
verſale judiciam ſuccederet + cui prædicalioni ex Evangeliis, ac Apocalypſi, 
et libro Danielis gud potui virtute reſtiti. Denique et errorem, qui de fine 
nundi inolevit, Abbas meus beatæ memoriæ Richardus, ſagaci anims. 7 
propulit, poſtguam litteras à Lotharienſibus accepit, quibus me reſpondere 1 
juſſit. Nam fama pane totum mundum implewerat, quod, quando An- af 
nunciatio Dominica in Paraſceve contigiſſet, abſque ullo ſcrupulo finis ſæ- 
cult eſſet. | CEL | N i 
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Cen, X. tion that had ſo generally infected all ranks and orders 
— of men, rendered the reputation of ſanctity very eaſy 


to be acquired; for amidſt ſuch a perverſe generation, 
it demanded no great efforts of virtue to be eſteemed ho- 
ly, and this, no doubt, contributed to increaſe conſide- 
rably the number of the celeſtial advocates. All thoſe, 
to whom nature had given an auſtere complexion, a 
ploomy temper, or an enthuſiaſtic imagination, were, in 
conſequence, of an advantageous compariſon with the 
profligate multitude revered as the favourites of heaven, 
and as the friends of God. - 
The Roman pontiff, who before this period had pre- 
tended to the right of creating ſaints by his ſole autho- 
rity, gave, in this century, the firſt ſpecimen of this 
ghoſtiy power; for in the preceding ages there is no ex- 
ample of his having exerciſed this privilege alone. This 
ſpecimen was given in the year 993, by JohN XV, who, 
with all the formalities of a ſolemn canonization, en- 
rolled Up ALRIe, biſhop of Augſburg, in the number of 
the ſaints, and thus conferred upon him a title to the 
worſhip and veneration of Chriſtians | x]. We muſt not, 
however, conclude from hence, that after this period 


the privilege of canonizing new ſaints was veſted ſolely 


in the Roman pontiffs [y]; for there are ſeveral exam- 
ples upon record which prove, that not only provincial 
councils, but alſo ſeveral of the firſt order among the 
biſhops, advanced to the rank of ſaints, ſuch as they 
thought worthy of that high dignity, and continued 
thus to augment the celeſtial patrons of the church, 


without ever conſulting the Roman pontiff, until the 
_- X11th century [Zz]. Then ALEXANDER [I abrogated this 


privilege of the biſhops and councils, and placed cano- 
nization in the number of the more important acts of 


authority [a], which the ſovereign pontiff alone, by a 
_ peculiar prerogative, was entitled to exerciſe. 


II Franc. Pact Breviar. Pomif. Roman. tom. ii. p. 259. 
[y] This abſurd opinion has been maintained with warmth by Pa1L. 
ONNANUS, in his Numiſmata Pontif. Romanorum, tom. i. p. 41. 
[=] See Franc. Paci Breviar. Pontif. Roman. tom. ii. p. 260. tom. 
Att. p. 30.—ARM. DE LA CHAPELLE, Biblioth. Angloiſe, tom. x. p. 105. 
—MaBiLLON, Prefat. ad Sec. v. Benedictin. p. 53. 
la] Theſe were called the Cauſe Majores. 


V. The 


Chap: Il: f te CHURCH. — - 
V. The expoſitors and commentators, who attempt- Czxr. X. 
ed in this century to illuſtrate and explain the ſacred —— 


2 : 3 + OS . The merit of 
writings, were too mean in their abilities, and too un- the commen- 


ſucceſsful in their undertakings to deſerve almoſt any uss of tie 


. 0 w +. 8 century con- 
notice; for it is extremely uncertain, whether or no the fdered. 


| works of OLyMpiodoRus and Oc uMENIUs are to be 
| conſidered as the productions of this age. Among the 

| Latins Remi or Remic1vs, biſhop of Auxerre, continu- 
ed the expoſition of the holy ſcriptures, which he had 
begun in the preceding century; but his work is high- 
ly defective in various reſpects; for he takes very little 
pains in explaining the literal ſenſe of the words, and 
employs the whole force of his fantaſtic genius in un- 
folding their pretended myſtical ſignification, which he 
looked upon as infinitely more intereſting than their 
plain and literal meaning. Beſides, his explications are 
rarely the fruit of his own genius and invention, but 
are, generally ſpeaking, mere compilations from ancient 
commentators. As to the Moral obſervations of Obo 
upon the book of Job [b], they are tranſcribed from a 
work of Grx£Goky the Great, which bears the ſame title. 
We mention no more; if, however, any are deſirous of 
an ample account of thoſe who were eſteemed the prin- 
cipal commentators in this century, they will find it in 
a book wrote profeſſedly upon this ſubject by NoTK E- 


tus BALEULUS. 


VI. The ſcience of theology was abſolutely aban The tate of | 


doned in this century, nor did either the Greek boring $00 
or Latin church furniſh any writer, who attempted to cearury. 
explain in a regular method the doctrines of Chriſtianity. 

The Greeks were contented with the works of Dam as- 

ck us, and the Latins with thoſe of AucusrTtN and G«e- 
CORY. who were now conſidered as the greateſt doctors 

that had adorned the church. Some added to theſe the 
writings of venerable Broe and Rananus Mavrys. 

The important ſcience of morals was ſtill mote neglect- 

ed than that of theology in this wretched age, and was 
reduced to a certain number of dry and inſipid homilies, 


5] Meralia in Jobum. 5 
N 2 and 


196 The Internal HISTORY Part II. 
Cexr, X. and to the lives of the ſaints, which Simron among the 
Greeks, and HuzaLD, Opo, and STEPHEN [c] among 
Eatins, had drawn up with a ſeducing eloquence, that 
covered the moſt impertinent fictions. Such was the 
miſerable ſtate of morals and theology in this century; 
in which, as we may farther obſerve, there did not ap- 
| pear any defence of the Chriftian religion againſt its 
profeſſed enemies. 
The contro. VII. The controverſies between the Greek and Latin 
_ churches were now carried on with leſs noiſe and impe- 
Greek and tuoſity than in the preceding century, on account of 
Latio chur- the troubles and calamities of the times; yet they were 
; not entirely reduced to ſilence [d]. The writers there- 
fore who affirm, that this unhappy ſchiſm was healed, 
and that the contending parties were really recon- 
ciled to each other for a certain ſpace of time, 
© have groſsly miſtaken the matter [e]; though it be, 
i indeed, - true, that the tumults of the times pro- 
* duced now and then a ceſſation of theſe conteſts, and 
occaſioned ſeveral truces, which inſidiouſly conceal- 
ed the bittereſt enmity, and ſerved often as a maſk 
to the moſt treacherous deſigns. The Greeks were, 
moreover, divided among themſelves, and diſputed with 
great warmth concerning the lawfulneſs of repeated 
- marriages [/], to which violent conteſt the caſe of Lo, 
ſurnamed the Philoſopher, gave riſe. This emperor, hav- 
ing buried ſucceſſively three wives without having had 
by them any male-ifſue, eſpouſed a fourth, whoſe name 
was Zok CARBINOPSINA, and who was born in the ob- 
ſcurity of a mean condition. As marriages repeated for 
the fourth time were held to be impure and unlawful 
by the Greek canons, Nicol As, the patriarch of Con- 
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e] Biſhop of Liege. 

Id] Mich. Le Quiten, Diſſert. i. Damaſcenica de proceſſione Spiritus 
Sandi, C xiii. p. 12.— FRED. Sray HEIN, De perpetua diſſenſone Eccle- 
fie Oriental. et Occidental. part. iv. F vii. p. 529. tom. ii. Opp. 

[e] Leo ALLaT1vs, De perpetua conſenſione Ecclzſiæ Orient. et Occi- 
dent. lib. ii. cap. vii, viii. p. 600. . 

[(/) Fourth marriages, our author undoubtedly means, ſince ſecond 
and third nuptiak were allowed upon certain conditions.] 


Rlantinople, 


Chap. Ill. of the CHURCH. 


| fantinople, ſuſpended the emperor, upon this occaſion, CenT. X. 
from the communion of the church. LEO, incenſed at 
this rigorous proceeding, deprived Nicol As of the pa- 
| triarchal dignity, and raiſed EuTyymivs to that high 
office; who, though hejre-admitted the emperor to the 
- © boſom of the church, yet oppoſed the law which he had 


ww C5 _ = Wwe 


S © reſolved to enact in order to render fourth marriages 
awful. Upon this a ſchiſm, attended with the bittereſt 
\ WW animolities, divided the clergy, one part of which de- 
cdlared for NicoLas, the other for EurHVMIUs. Some 
f WW time after this, Lxo died, and was ſucceeded in the 
e empire by ALEXANDER, who depoſed Eu rHVMIUS, and 
- & reſtored Nicol As to his eminent rank in the church. 
„ No ſooner was this warm patriarch re-inſtated in his 
office, than he began to load the memory of the late | 
» [© <mperor with the bittereſt execrations and the moſt op- _ {4 
» probrious invectives, and to maintain the unlawfulneſs | 
a of fourth. marriages with the utmoſt obſtinacy. In or- 
1 {WW der to appeaſe theſe tumults, which portended number- 1 
ñwũseſs calamities to the ſtate, CoxsrANTIXE PoReHYRO» | i 
« © cenneTa, the ſon of Leo, called together an aſſembly 18 
„of the clergy at Onſtantinople in the year 920, in which t 
fourth marriages were abſolutely prohibited, and mar- ö 1 
1 WW riages for the third time were permitted on certain con- 1 
„ditions; and thus the public tranquillity was reſtored id 
A other conteſts of like moment aroſe among "| 
8 the Greeks during this century, and they ſerve to con- | 1 
F vince us of the ignorance that prevailed among that 1 
1m people, and of their blind veneration and zeal for the off 
opinions of their anceſtors. | 4 
le Theſe facts are faithfully collected from Cepxenvs, Lx UxcLA- \ 
vids Jure Græce- Rom. tom. i. p. 104. from Leo the grammarian, is 
: WW Stweon the treaſurer, and other writers of the Byzantine hiſtory. 3 
4 
1 
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Cenr. X. 


The Internal HISTORY Part Il. 
CHAP. IV. 


Concerning the rites and ceremonies uſed in the church 
during this century. 


* 


Ceremonies I. IN order to brd ſome notion of the load of cere- 


multi 1985 


1 


monies, under which the Chriſtian religion groan- 
ed during this ſuperſtitious age, we have only to caſt an 
eye upon the acts of the various councils which were al- 
ſembled in England, Germany, France, and haly The 
number of ceremonies increaſed in proportion to that 
of the ſaints, which multiplied from day to day; for 
each new ſaintly patron had appropriated to his ſervice, 
a new feſtival, a new form of worſhip, a new round of 
religious rites; and the clergy, notwithſtanding their 
groſs ſtupidity | in other matters, diſcovered, in 
the creation of new ceremonies, a marvellous ferti- 


lity of invention, attended with the utmoſt dex- 


terity and artifice. It is alſo to be obſerved, that 
a great part of theſe new rites derived their ori- 
gin from the various errors, which the barbarous 
nations had received from their anceſtors, and till 
retained, even after their converſion to Chriſtianity, 
The clergy, inſtead of extirpating theſe errors, either 
ave them a Chriſtian aſpect by inventing certain re- 
igious rites to cover their deformity, or by explaining 
them in aforced allegorical manner; and thus they were 


perpetuated in the church and deyoutly tranſmitted 


from age to age. We may alſo attribute a conſidera- 
ble number of the rites and inſtitutions, that diſhonour- 
ed religion, in this century, to fooliſh notions both con- 
cerning the K. Being, and departed ſaints; for 
they imagined that God, was like the princes and great 
ones of the earth, who are rendered propitious by coſt- 
ly preſents, and are delighted with thoſe cringing ſaluta- 
tions, and other marks of veneration and homage which 
they receive from their ſubjects; and they believed like- 
wiſe that departed ſpirits were agreeably affected with 
the ſame Kind of ſervices. TIED 
E., THe 
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Chap. IV. of the CHURCH. 


remembrance of all departed ſouls, was inſtituted by 


the authority of Op1Lo, abbot of Cluni, and added to penivals. 


the Latin calendar towards the concluſion of this cen- 
tury [Y. Before this time a cuſtom had been introduced 


in many places of putting up prayers, on certain days, 


for the ſouls that were confined in purgatory ; but theſe 
rayers were made by each religious ſociety, only for 
ts own members, friends, and patrons. The pious 
zeal of OpiLo could not be confined within ſuch nar- 
row limits, and he therefore extended the benefit of 
theſe prayers toall the ſouls, that laboured under the pains 
and trials of purgatory [i]. This 8 of OpiLo 
was owing to the exhortations of a certain Sicihan her- 
mit, who-pretended to have learned, by an immediate 
revelation from heaven, that the prayers of the monks 


of Juni would be effectual for the deliverance of de- 


parted ſpirits from the expiatory flames of a middle 


ſtate [k]. Accordingly this feſtival was, at firſt, cele- 


brated only by the congregation of Cluni ; but having re- 
ceived afterwards the approbation of one of the Roman 
pontiffs, it was, by his order, kept with particular de- 
votion in all the Latin churches. 


III. The worſhip of the Virgin Ma RY, which, before The offes. 


this century, had been carried to a very high degree in Mary. 
of idolatry, received now new acceſſions of ſolemnity 


and ſuperſtition, Towards the concluſion of this cen- 
tury, a cuſtom was introduced among the Latins of cele- 


o 
Ii] See ManiLLon, Ada SS. Ord. Bened. Sæc. vi. part. i. p. 584. 


where the reader will find the Life of Odilo, with the decree ifſued 
forth for the inſtitution of this feſtival © He 


[4] The late pontiff Bexzpict XIV, was artful enough to obſerve 
a profound ſilence with reſpe& to the ſuperſtitious and diſhonqura- 
ble origin of this anniverſary feſtival, in his treatiſe De Feſfis J. Chriſti, 
Marie, et Sanforum, lib. iii. cap. xxli. p. 671. tom. x. Oper. and by 
this ſilence he has plainly ſhewn to the world what he thought of this 
abſurd feſtival. This is not the only mark of prudence and cunning, 
that ia to be found in the works of that famous pontiff. 


1 


II. The famous yearly feſtival that was celebrated in Cant. X. 
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Saur. X. brating maſſes and abſtaining from fleſh in honour of 
— the bleſſed Virgin, every Sabbath day. After this was 
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inſtituted, what the Latins called, the Jefſer office, in 
honour of St. May, which was, in the following cen- 
tury, confirmed by URBAN II, in the council of Cler- 
mont. There are alſo to be found in this age manifeſt 
indications of the inſtitution of the roſary, and crown 
of the Virgin, by which her worſhippers were to rec- 
kon the number of prayers that they were to offer to 
this new divinity; for though ſome place the invention 
of the roſary in the xmth century, and attribute it to 
St. Dominic, yet this ſuppoſition is made without any 
foundation [II. The roſary conſiſts in fifteen repetitions 
of the Lord's prayer, and an hundred and fifty ſaluta- 
tions of the bleſſed Virgin; while the crown, according 
to the different opinions of the learned concerning the 
age of the bleſſed Virgin, conſiſts in ſix or ſeven repe- 
titions of the Lord's prayer, and ſix or ſeven times ten 
ſalutations, or Ave Maria's. ; 


8 


others 


} 
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| others rendered themſelves acceptable to the great, by CenT. X. 
the dextrous management of their domeſtic affairs, as o- 
verſeers and ſtewards, all this contributed to diminiſh 
the violence of the ſtorms that aroſe againſt them from 
time to time. | ; 

II. The Manichæans or Paulicians, whoſe errors have The Pauli- 
been already pointed out, gathered conſiderable ſtrength“ 
in Thrace under the reign of HN Tzimiscts. A great 
part of this ſect had been tranſported into this province, 
by the order of Cos TAN T INE CopRoNYMUs, ſo early 
as the ſeventh century, to put an end to the troubles and 
tumults they had excited in the eaſt; but a ſtill greater 
number of them were left behind, eſpecially in Syria 
and the adjacent countries. Hence it was, that THvo- 
DoRE, biſhop of Antioch, from a pious apprehenſion of 1 
the danger to which his flock lay expoſed from the | 
- © neighbourhood of ſuch pernicious heretics, engaged the i] 
n © emperor, by his ardent and importunate ſollicitations, . 
to ſend a new colony of theſe Manichæns from Syria to 9 
Philippi [Im]. From Thrace this reſtleſs and turbulent i 
ſect paſſed into Bulgaria and Sclavonia, where they re- 
ſided under the juriſdiction of their own pontiff, or pa- 
triarch, until the time of the council of Baſil, i. e. un- ö 
til the xvth century. From Bulgaria the Paulicians re- || 
moved into /taly, and ſpreading themſelves from thence is 
through the other provinces of Europe, they became ex- - 
tremely troubleſome to the Roman pontiffs upon many if 
t occaſions In]. | ; 
„ III. In the very laſt year of this century aroſe a cer- Troubles ex | 
dein teacher, whoſe name was LRV T ARD, who lived at fun 1 
Voiertus, in the dioceſe of Chalons, and, in a ſhort time, — 4 
dre after him a conſiderable number of diſciples. This 
: © new doctor could not bear the ſuperſtitious worſhip of 
| 
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images, which he is ſaid to have oppoſed with the ut- 
| moſt vehemence, and even to have broke in pieces an 1 
. image of Cyr1sT, which he found in a church where 1 


| La] Jo. Zonanas Annal. lib. xvii. p. 209. edit. Pariſ. p. 164. edit. x 


Jeunet. 


la] It is extremely probable, as we have already had occaſion to ob- if 
ſerſe, that the remains of this ſect are ſlill to be found in Bulgaria. is 


he 
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he went to perform his devotions. He, moreover, ex- 


* claimed with the greateſt warmth againſt paying tythes 
+.) the prieſts, and in ſeveral other reſpects ſhewed that 


g no cordial friend to the ſacerdotal order. But 


* +24 Walch ſhewed evidently that he was a dangerous fa- 


:.atic, was his affirming that in the prophecies of the Old 
Teſtament there was a manifeſt mixture of truth and 


falſnood. GrBovin, biſhop of Chalons, examined the 


pretenſions which this man made to divine inſpiration, 
and expoſed his extravagance to the view of the public, 


whom he had fo artfully ſeduced ; upon which he threw 


himſelf into a well, and ended his days as many fana- 


tics have done after him [o]. It is highly probable, that 
this upſtart doctor taught many other abſurd notions 
beſides thoſe which we have now mentioned, and that 
after his death, his diſciples made a part of the ſect that 
was afterwards known in Prance under the name of the 
Albigenſes, and which is ſaid to have adopted the Ma- 


nichzan errors. 


The An- 
thropomor- 
phites. 


their eyes in all the churches, the ſupreme Being and 


IV. There were yet ſubſiſting ſome remains of the 
ſect of the Arians in ſeveral parts of Italy, and particu- 
larly in the territory of Padua; but RarHERIUs, bi- 
ſnop of Verona, had ſtill a more enormous hereſy to 
combat in the ſyſtem of the Anthropomorphites, which 


was revived in the year 939. In the diſtrict of Vicenza, 


a conſidrable number not only of the illiterate multi- 
tude, but alſo of the ſacerdotal order, fell into that moſt 
abſurd and extravagant notion, that the Deity was cloath- 
ed with a human form, and ſeated like an earthly mo- 
narch, upon a throne of gold, and that his angelic mi- 
niſters were men arrayed in white garments, and fur- 
niſhed with wings to render them more expeditious in 
executing their ſovereign's orders. This monſtrous er- 


ror will appear leſs aſtoniſhing, when we conſider, that 


the ſtupid and illiterate multitude had conſtantly before 


his angels repreſented in pictures and images with the 
human figure. 


[0] All this is related by GaBex RaDuLynvs Hi. lib. ii, cap. xi. 
1 h 
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The ſuperſtition of another ſet of blinded wretches, CEN. X. 


mentioned alſo by RaTHER1us, was yet more unac- 
countable and abſurd than that of the Anthropomor- 


phites; for they imagined that, every Monday, maſs 


was performed in heaven by St. MichAEL in the pre- 
ſence of God, and hence on that day they reſorted in 
crowds to all the churches which were dedicated to that 
highly honoured ſaint [p]. It is more than probable, 
that the avarice of the prieſts, who officiated in the 
church of St. Micyaer., was the real ſource of this ex- 
travagant fancy ; and that in this, as in many other 
| caſes, a rapacious clergy took adyantage of the creduli- 
ty of the people, and made them believe whatever they 
thought would contribute to augment the opulence of 
the church. 


[p] RATHERII Epi/lt. Synodica in DacnrR11 Spicilegio Scrip. Veiter. 
tom. ii. p. 294.—9SIGEBERTUS Gemblac, Chronol. ad A. 939. 
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ELEVENTH CENTURY. 
PART I. 


The External HisTory of the CHURCH. - 


CHAPTER I. 


Concerning the proſperous events which happened to the 
church during this century. : 


Cr. XI. I. TN the preceding century ſome faint notions of the 


—— — —Ü—ꝓ—ä6ääỹ—K 


Chriſtian religion, ſome ſcattered rays of that di- 
vine light which it adminiſters to mortals had been re- 
ceived among the Hungarians, Danes, Poles, and Ruſ- 
ſians; but the rude and ſavage ſpirit of theſe nations, to- 
gether with their deplorable ignorance and their violent 
attachment to the ſuperſtitions of their anceſtors, ren- 
dered their total converſion to Chriſtianity a work of 
great d ulty, and which could not be accompliſhed 
all of a ſudden. The zeal, however, with which this 
important work was carried on, did much honour to 
the piety of the princes and governors of theſe unpo- 
liſhed countries, who united their influence with the la- 
bours of the learned men whom they had invited into 
their dominions, in order to open the eyes of their ſub- 
jects upon the truth [a]. In Tartary [ö], and the adja- 


[a] For an account of the Poles, Ruſſians, and Hungarians, ſee Ro- 
MUALDI Vita in Afis Sandor. tom. ii. Februar. p. 113, 114. 117. 

[] Tartary is taken here in its moſt comprehenſive ſenſe ; for be- 
tween the inhabitants of Tartary, properly ſo called, and the Cal- 
mucs, Mogols, and the inhabitants of Tangut, there is a manifeſt 
difference. 


cent 
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cent countries, the zeal and diligence of the Neſtorians CxVr. XI. 


gained over daily vaſt numbers to the profeſſion of 
Chriſtianity. It appears alſo evident from a multitude 
of unexceptionable teſtimonies, that Metropolitan pre- 
lates, with with a great number of inferior biſhops un- 
der their juriſdiction, were eſtabliſhed at this time in the 
provinces of Caſpar, Nuacheta, Turkeſtan, Genda, and 
Tangut [c]; from which we may conclude, that, in this 
and the following century, there was a prodigious num- 
ber of Chriſtians in thoſe very countries, which are at 
preſent over-run with mahometaniſm and idolatry. All 
theſe Chriſtians were undoubtedly Neſtorians, and lived 
under the juriſdiction of the patriarch of that ſect, who 
reſided in Chaldea. 


II. Among the European nations that lay yet grovel- The conver- 


. . 0 . 18 ſion of cer- 
ing in their native darkneſs and ſuperſtition, were the 9 £5 


Sclavonians, the Obotriti [dl, the Venedi [e], and the attempted ia 
Pruſſians, whoſe converſion had been attempted, but“ “ 
with little or no ſucceſs, by certain miſſionaries, from 

whoſe piety and zeal better fruits might have been ex- 


[c] Marcus Pavr. VeneTus De Regionibus Orientalibus, lib. i. 
cap. 38. 40. 45. 47, 48, 49. 62, 63, 64. lib. it. cap. 39.—Evsegs. 
RENAU DOT Anciennes Relations des Indes et de la Chine, p. 420—[os. 

SimON. A88EMAN1 Biblioth. Orieut. Vatican. torn. ini. part. II. p. p. 
11, &c. This ſucceſsful propagation of the goſpel, by the miniflry 
of the Neſtorians, in Tartary, China, and the neighbouring provinces, 
is a moſt important event, and every way worthy to employ the re- 
ſearches and the pen of ſome able writer, well verſed in the knowledge 
of oriental hiſtory. It muſt, indeed, be acknowledged, that, if this 
ſubject be important, it is alſo difficult on many accounts. It was 
attempted, however, notwithſtanding its difficulty by the moſt learned 
THgorn. SIGHFRED. BayER, who had collected a great quantity of 
materials relative to this intereſting branch of the hiſtory of Chriſtianity, 
both from the works that have been publiſhed upon this ſubject, and 

from manuſcripts that lie yet concealed in the cabinets of the curious, 
But, unhappily for the republic of letters, the death of that excellent 
man interrupted his labours, and prevented him from cxecuting a de- 
ſign, which was worthy of his ſuperior abilities, and his well-known zeal, 
for the intereſts of religion. = 

[(4) The Obotriti were a great and powerful branch of the Van- 
dals, whoſe kings reſided in the country of Mecklenburg, and whoſe do- 
mination extended along the coalts of the Baltic from the river Pene in 
Pomerania' to the dutchy of Holſtein.] 

[(e) The Venedi dwelt upon the banks of the Weigel, or YVifiula, 
in, what is at preſent called, the Palatinate of Marienburg.] 


pected, 
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Cenr.XI. pected. Towards the concluſion of the preceding cen- 
tury, ADALBERT, biſhop of Prague, had endeavoured 
to inſtil into the minds of the fierce and ſavage 
Pruſſians, the ſalutary doctrines of the goſpel; but 
he periſhed in the fruitleſs attempt, and received, 
in the year 996, from the murdering lance of Sido, a 
Pagan prieſt, the crown of martyrdom [f]. BoLxs- 
LAus, king of Poland, revenged the death of his pious 
apoſtle by entering into a bloody war with the Pruſſians, 
and he obtained by the force of penal laws and of a 
victorious army, what ADALBERT could not effect b 
exhortation and argument [gl. He dragooned this ſa- 
vage people into the Chriſtian church, yet beſides this 
violent method of converſion, others of a more gentle 
kind kind were certainly practiſed by the attendants of 
Bol. xsLAUs, who ſeconded the military arguments of 
their prince by the more perſuaſive influence of admo- 
nition and inſtruction. A certain eccleſiaſtic of illuſtri- 
ous birth, whoſe name was BontFace, and who was 
one of the diſciples of St. RomuaLD, undertook the 
converſion of the Pruſſians, and was ſucceeded in this 
pious enterprize by Bauvoſh], who ſet out from Ger- 
many with a company of eighteen perſons who had en- 
tered with zeal into the ſame laudable deſign. Theſe 
were, however, all barbarouſly maſſacred by the fierce 
and cruel Pruſſians, and neither the vigorous efforts of 
BobrsLAus, nor of the ſucceeding kings of Poland, 
could engage this rude and inflexible nation to abandon 
totally the idolatry of their anceſtors li]. 


L/] See the Ada Sandor. ad d. xxiii Aprilis, p. 174. 

[eg] SoLIGNac Hiſt. de Pologne, tom. i. p. 133. 

| (5) Fleury differs from Dr. Mos HEIM in his account of Bruno, 
in two points. Firſt he maintains, that Boniface and Bruno were one 
and the fame perſon, and here he is manifeſtly in the right; but be 
maintains farther, that he ſuffered martyrdom in Ruſſa, in which he is C 
evidently miſtaken. It is proper farther to adwonith the reader to diſ- 
tinguith carefully the Bruno here mentioned, from a monk of the ſame 
name, who founded the order of the Carthuſians.] 

(i) Avr. Pact Critica in Baronium, tom. iv. ad Annum 1008. 


Do 

97.—CnrisT, HARTEKNech's Ecclefraftical Hiſtory of Pruſſia, book I. 
ch. i. P · 12. | „ | ; 1 
III. Sicily 
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III. Sicily had been groaning under the dominion of Cr. XI. 
the Saracens ſince the 1xth century, nor had the repeat- 


ed attempts of the Greeks and Latins to diſpoſſeſs them ede 
of that rich and fertile country, been hitherto crowned out of Sicily, 1 
with the deſired ſucceſs. But in this century the face | «pl 
of affairs changed entirely in that iſland ; for in the year Ki 
1059, RoserT GuiscarD, who had formed a ſettle- | 
ment in Italy at the head of a Norman colony, and was 
afterwards created duke of Apulia, encouraged by the | 
exhortations of the Roman pontiff Nicoras II, and ſe- þ 
| conded by the aſſiſtance of his brother Roces, attack- "= 
ed with the greateſt vigour and intrepidity the Saracens 
in Sicily; nor did this latter ſheath the victorious 
ſword, before he had rendered himſelf maſter of that 
© iſland, and cleared it abſolutely of its former ty- 
rants. As ſoon as this great work was accompliſhed, 
which was not before the year 1090, Count Roctr 
not only reſtored to its former glory and luſtre the 
Chriſtian religion, which had been almoſt totally extin= _ 9 
guiſned under the Saracen yoke, but alſo eſtabliſhed 5301 
biſhoprics, founded monaſteries, erected magnificent (+108 
| churches throughout that province, and beſtowed upon 0 
the clergy thoſe immenſe revenues and thoſe diſtinguiſh- +18 
ed honours which they till enjoy [A]. It is in the pri- 10 4 
vileges conferred upon this valiant chief, that we find " N 
the origin of that ſupreme authority in matters of reli- 18 
gion, which is ſtill veſted in the kings of Sicily, within 5 
the limits of their own territories, and which is known 
by the name of the Sicilian monarchy; for the Roman . 
pontiff URR AN II, is ſaid to have granted, A. D. 097 40 
by a ſpecial diploma, to Roc ER and his ſucceſſors the mit 
title, authority, and prerogatives of hereditary legates Fl 


of the apoſtolic ſee. The court of Rome affirms, that l 
this diploma is not authentic: and hence thoſe warm | 1 
contentions, about the ſpiritual ſupremacy, that have =_ 
ariſen even in our times between the biſhops of Kowe e Wl 
and the kings of Sicily. The ſucceſſors of Rocer Rg 020 


verned that iſland, under the title of dukes, until the 1 


[4] See BuRIGNI Hifteire Generale de la Sicile, tom i. p. 386. : ba 
os Xitit {BIN 
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Cexr.Xl.x11th century, when it was erected into a kingdom 


— —_— I}. 

Expeditionn IV. The Roman pontiffs, from the time of S1LvEs- 

formed a- TER II, had been forming plans for extending the limits 

bf the church i in Aſia, and eſpecially for driving the Ma- 

Paleſtine. hometans out of Paleſtine; but the troubles, in which 
Europe was ſo long involved, prevented the execution of 


theſe arduous deſigns. GreGory VII, the molt enter- 


prizing and audacious pontiff that ever ſat in the Apo- 


ſtolic chair, animated and inflamed by the repeated com- 
plaints which the Aſiatic Chriſtians made of the cruelty 
of the Saracens, reſolved to undertake in perſon a holy 
war for the deliverance of the church, and upwards of 
fifty thouſand men were already muſtered to follow him 
in this bold expedition [u]. But his quarrel with the 
emperor HER IV, of which we ſhall have occaſion to 
ſpeak hereafter, and other unforeſeen occurrences, oblig- 
ed him to lay aſide his intended invaſion of the holy 
land. The project, however, was renewed, towards 
the concluſion of this century, by the enthuſiaſtic zeal of 
an inhabitant of Amiens, who was known by the name 
of PETER the Hermit, and who ſuggeſted to the Roman 
pontiff URBAN II the means of accompliſhing what had 
been unluckily ſuſpended. This famous hermit, in a 
voyage which he had made through Paleſtine A. D. 
1093, had obſerved, with inexpreſſible anguiſh, the 
vexations and perſecutions which the Chriſtians, who 
viſited the holy places, ſuffered from the barbarous 110 
tyrannic Saracens. Inflamed therefore with a holy in 
dignation and a furious zeal, which he looked upon as 
the effects of a divine impulſe, he implored the ſuccours 
of SyMeow, patriarch of Conſtantinople, and U« nan Il, 
but without effect. Far from being diſcouraged by this, 
he renewed his efforts with the utmoſt vigour, went 
through all the countries of Europe founding the alarm 
of a Holy war againſt the infidel nations, and exhorting 


[/] See BaroN11 Liber de Monarchia Sicilie, tom. xi. Annal. as all 
Du Pix Traite de la Monarchie Sicilienne. 
[M] Grecormn VII Epil. lib. ii. 3. in HARD UIxNI Conciliis, tom. vi. 


oy I. p. 1285. 
all 
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all Chriſtian princes to draw the ſword againſt the ty- CNV. XI. 
rants of Paleſtine ; nor did he ſtop here; but with a view ——— 


to engage the ſuperſtitious and ignorant multitude in his 


cauſe, he carried about with him a letter, which he ſaid 


| was written in heaven, and addreſſed from thence to all 
true Chriſtians to animate their zeal for the deliverance 
of their brethren, who groaned under the oppreſſive 
| burthen of a Mahometan yoke | x]. 


V. When URBAN II ſaw the way prepared by the ex- The progres 


| hortations of the hermit, who had put the ſpirits of the 
people every where in a ferment, and had kindled in 
their breaſts a vehement zeal for that holy carnage which 
the church had been meditating ſo long, he aſſembled 
a grand and numerous council at Placentia A. D. 1095, 
and recommended warmly, for the firſt time, the ſacred 
expedition againſt the infidel Saracens [o]. This ar- 
duous enterprize was far from being approved of by the 
| greateſt part of this numerous aſſembly, notwithſtand- 
ing the preſence of the emperor's legates, who, in their 
| maſter's name, repreſented moſt pathetically how ne- 
ceſſary it was to ſet limits to the power of the victori- 
| ous Turks, whoſe authority and dominion increaſed 

from day to day. The pontiff's propoſal was, howe- 
ver, renewed with the ſame zeal, and with the deſired 
| ſucceſs, fome time after this, in the council afſembled 
at Clermont, where URBAN was preſent, The pomporty 
| and pathetic ſpeech, which he delivered upon this occa- 
fron, made a deep and powerful impreſſion upon the 
minds of the French, whoſe natural character renders 
them much ſuperior to the Italians in encountering dif- 
ficulties, facing danger, and attempting the execution 
of the moſt perilous deſigns. So that an innumerable 


] This circumſtance is mentioned by the abbot Dopecninvs, in 
his Comtinuat. Cbronict Mariani Scoti Scriptor, Germanicor. Jo. PIs- 
ToRIT1, tom. i. p. 462. For an account of PETER, fee Du FrtsNE 
Note ad Aunæ Commenæ Alexiadem, p. 79. edit. Vene. : 

[(o) This council was the moſt numerous of any that had been hither- 
to aſſembled, and Was, on that account, held in the open fields. There 
were preſent at it two hundred biſhops, four thouland eccleſtaſtics, and 
three hundred thoufand laymen. ] SRL n 
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Car. Xl. multitude, compoſed of all ranks and orders in the na- 


tion, offered themſelves as volunteers in this ſacred ex- 
pedition [p]. This numerous hoſt was looked upon as 
formidable in the higheſt degree, and equal to the moſt 
glorious enterprizes and exploits, while, in reality, it 
was no more than an unwieldy body without life and vi- 
gour, and was weak and contemptible in every reſpecd. 
This will appear ſufficiently evident, when we conſider 
that this army was a motley aſſemblage of monks, 
whores, artiſts, labourers, lazy tradeſmen, merchants, 
boys, girls, ſlaves, malefactors, and profligate debau- 
chees, and that it was principally compoſed of the loweſt 
dregs of the multitude, who were animated ſolely by 
the proſpect of ſpoil and plunder, and hoped to make 
their fortunes by this holy campaign. Every one will 
perceive how little either diſcipline, council, or forti- 
tude were to be expected from ſuch a miſerable rabble. 
This expedition was diſtinguiſhed by the name of a croi- 
fade, and all who embarked in it were called croj/e's, or 
croſs-bearers ; not only becauſe the end of this holy war 
was to wreſt the croſs of Chk ist out of the hands of the 
infidels, but alſo on account of the conſecrated croſs of 
various colours, which eyery ſoldier wore upon his right 
fhoulder [J]. 5 
VI. In conſequence of theſe grand preparations, eight 
hundred ,thouſand men, in ſeparate bodies, and under 
different commanders, ſet out for Conſtantinople in the 
year 1096; that having received there both aſſiſtance 
and direction from ALEXIS CoMNEN 1 us the Greeian em- 
peror, they might purſue their march into Aa. One 
of the principal diviſions of this enormous body was led 
on by PęrEx the hermit, the author and fomenter of 


9 Tukob. RuinaxrT, in Vita Urbani II, & ccxxv. p. 224. 299- 

240. 272. 274. 282. 296. tom. in. Opp. Poſthum.—Jo. MaBILLOoNI 
et TnROD. RUtNaRT1, Jo. Harpuini Concilior. tom. xi. part, II. p. 
1726.— BA RoNiUSG Annal. Eccl. xi. ad A. 1695. u. xxxii. p. 648. 
(q! See ABRARH. Bzovius Continuat. Annal. Baronii, tom. xv. ad A. 
1410. #. ix. p. 322. ed. Colon —L Ex r anT Hiftoire du Concile de Piſe, 
tom. ii. lib. v. p. 60.— The writers who have treated of this holy war 
are mentioned by Jo. AI B. Faß Ric ius, in his Lux Evangelii toto orbe 
txoriens, Cap. xxx. p. 518. ; RAC 6 
| the 
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| the war; who was girded with a rope, and continued to CanT.XI, 
| appear with all the marks of an auſtere ſolitary. This 


| firſt diviſion, in their march through Hungary and Thrace, 
| committed the moſt flagitious crimes, which ſo incenſ- 
ed the inhabitants of the countries through which they 
{ paſſed, particularly thoſe of Hungary and Turcomania, 


that they roſe up in arms and maſſacred the greateſt 


part of them. A like fate attended ſeveral other diviſi- 
ons of the ſame army, who, under the conduct of weak 
and unſkilful chiefs; wandered about like an undiſciplin- 
ed band of robbers, plundering the cities that lay in their 
way, and ſpreading miſery and deſolation wh erever they 
came. The armies, that were headed by illuſtrious 
{ commanders, diſtinguiſhed by their birth and their mi- 
litary endowments, arrived more happily at the capital 
of the Grecian empire. That which was commanded 
by GobF«ey of Bouillon, duke of Lorrain, who deſerves 
a place among the greateſt heroes, whether of ancient or 
modern times [7], and, by his brother BALD WIN, was 
compoſed of eighty thouſand well choſen troops, horſe 
and foot [5], and directed its march through Germany 


[r ] The Benedictine monks have given an ample account of this mag- | 


 nanicovs chief, whoſe character was a bright aſſemblage of all chriſtian; 
civil, and heroic virtues, in theit Hifloire Litteraire de la France, tomy 
vil. p. 598. ; bas ; Kh | 

[L) The engaging and illuſtrious virtues of Gop FREY had drawn 


from all parts a prodigious number of volunteers, who were ambitious - 


to figlit under his ſtandards. The enormous multitude perplexed; how- 
ever, the valiant chief, who, on that account; divided it into ſeveral 
bodies, and finding in PETER the Hermit the fame ambitious and mili- 
tary ſpirit that had ptevailed in him before his retreat from the world, 
declared him the general of the firſt diviſion, which was detached from 


the teſt, and ordered to march immediately to Conſtantinople. By this 


means, Go Rx v got rid of the dregs of that aſtoniſtiing multitude which 


flocked to his camp. Father MAIMB ORG, notwithſtanding his immo- 


derate zeal for the holy war, and that fabulous turn which enables him 
to repreſent it in the moſt favourable points of view, acknowledges frank= 
ly, that the firſt diviſions of this prodigious army committed the moft 
abominable enor mities in the countries through which they paſſed, and 
that there was no kind of infolence, injuſtice, impurity, batbarity, and 
violence of which they were not guilty. Nothing prebaps in the an- 
nals of hiſtory can equal the flagitious deeds of this infernal rabble. See 
particularly MaimBoure, Hiſtoire de Croiſades, tow. i, livre i. p. 57, 
58, 59, 60, 61, 62. ad edit. in 12 mo.] 7 4 | 
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vr. XI. and Hungary. Another, which was headed by Rat- 


MoNÞ, earl of Toulouſe, paſſed through the Selavonian 
territories. RoB HRT earl of Flanders, RoBERT duke of 
Normandy [i], Huco, brother to PHCIP I, king of 


France, embarked their reſpective forces in a fleet which 


was aſſembled at Brundiſi and Tarento, from whence 


they were tranſported to Durazzo, or Dyrrachium, as 
it was anciently called. Theſe armies were followed by 


Bog MOH, duke of Apulia and Calabria, at the head of 
-a choſen and numerous body of valiant Normans. 


VII. This army was the greateſt, and, in outward 
appearance, the moſt formidable, that had been known 


in the memory of man; and, though before its arrival 


at Conſtantinople, it was diminiſhed conſiderably by the 


_ difficulties and oppoſitions it had met with on the way, 


yet ſuch as it was, it made the Grecian emperor tremble, 


and filled his mind with the moſt anxious and terrible 


| apprehenſions of ſome ſecret deſign againſt his domi. 


nions. His fears, however, were diſpelled, when he 


ſaw theſe legions paſs the ſtreights of Gallipolis, and di- 
rect their march towards Bithynia [u]. . 


The firſt ſucceſsful enterprize [4] that was formed 


C) Eldeſt ſon of Witt am the Conqueror. | 
Ic.) Our author, for the ſake of brevity, paſſes over the conteſt; 
and jealouſies that fubſiſted between the chief of the cruſade and the 
Grecian emperor. The character of the latter is differently painted by 
different hiſtorians. The warm defenders of the erulade repreſent him 
as a moſt perfidious prince, who, under the ſhew of friendſhip and zeal, 
aimed at nothing leſs than the deſtruction of Goprrer's army. O- 
thers conſidered him as a wife prudent politician, Who, by artifice and 


Rratagem, warded off the danger he had reaſon toapprehend from theſe 
formidable legions that paſſed through his dominions; and part of which, 


particularly the army commanded by PzTE the Hermit, ravaged his 
moſt fruitful territories in the moſt barbarous manner, and pillaged and 
plundered even the ſuburbs of the capital of the empire. The truth of 


the matter is, that if ALEx1s cannot be vindicated from the charge of 


to pieces by the young SoLIMAN.} . 


perfidy, the holy warriors are on the other hand, chargeable with ma- 


ny aQts of brutality and injuſtice. See MaimBurc, Hiſtoire des Croi- 
fades, livre i. et ii. | 


[(w) Before the arrival of Gopyzer in 4fa, the army, or rather 
Tabble, commanded by PeTex the Hermit in ſuch a ridiculous manner 
as might be expected from a wrongheaded monk, was defeated and cut 


* — _ " . + * 
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againſt the infidels, was the ſiege of Nice, the capital of Car. Xl. Wi 


Bithynia, which was taken in the year 1097; from thence c 
the victorious army proceeded into Syria, and, in the i 
| following year, ſubdued Antioch, which, with its fertile N 
territory, was granted, by the aſſembled chiefs, to 


Bon Mono, duke of Apulia. Edeſſa fell next into the | 1 | 
hands of the victors, and became the property of BaLn- Bl 


WIN, brother to Gop REV of Bouillon. The conqueſt 
of Jeruſalem, which, after a ſiege of five weeks, ſub- 
| mitted to their arms in the year 1099, ſeemed to crown 
their expedition with the deſired ſucceſs. In this city 
were laid the foundations of a new kingdom, at the 
| head of which was placed the famous Gobr RE, whom 
the army ſaluted king of Jeruſalem with an ynanimous 
voice. But this illuſtrions hero, whoſe other eminent 


qualities were adorned with the greateſt modeſty, refuſ- = 


ed that high title [x], though he governed Jeruſalem 


TY 5 9 ta <> 
— 
— — — 1 7 
"ont 


with that valour, equity, and prudence, that have ren- | 1761 


dered his name immortal. Having choſen a ſmall army 
to ſupport him in his new dignity, he permitted the reſt 
of the troops to return into Europe. He did not how- 


ever, enjoy long the fruits of a victory, in which his ek 


heroic valour had been ſo gloriouſly diſplayed, but died 


about a year after. the conqueſt of Jeruſalem, leaving 1 9 


his dominions to his brother BALUpwIN, prince of 
deja, who aſſumed the title of king without the leaſt 
heſitation. 


Sor Anti | f f which en- 
Roman pontiffs, and particularly URBAN II, to kindle 3 


VIII. If we examine the motives that engaged the The motives 40 


this holy war, which in its progreſs and iſſue was ſo hops. of fame ||} 


_ detrimental to almoſt all the countries of Europe, we ac be. 


princes of 


ſhall probably he perſuaded that its origin is to be de- Europe in 


rived from the corrupt notions of religion, which pre- _ holy 1 0 
r 0 8 1 | 


vailed in thoſe barbarous times. It was thought incon- 


Ic) All the hiftorians, who write concerning this holy war, ap- Ry 1 
plaud the anſwer which GoprREx returned to the offer that was made | 1 
him of a crown of gold, as a mark of his acceſſion to the throne of WF: 
Jeruſalem; the anſwer was, that he could not bear the thoughts of wear- ; 
ing a crown of gold in that city, where the x ix SOF KINGS had been 
8 crowned with tharns, This anſwer was ſublime in the x1th century. 


Fas  Iiſtent 
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Car. XI. ſiſtent with the duty and character of Chriſtians, to ſuf. pla 


— 


- 


an anxious apprehenſion of the growing power of the 


dominion of his moſt inveterate enemies. It was alſo 


piety to viſit the holy places in Paleſtine; which pil- 


and warlike vaſſals, and of becoming maſters of their 


U 
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fer that land, that was bleſſed with the miniſtry, diſ- | tur 
tinguiſhed by the miracles, and conſecrated by the 
blood of the Saviour of men, to remain under the 


looked upon as a very important branch of true 


grimages, however, were extremely dangerous, While 
the deſpotic Saracens were in poſſeſſion of that country. 
Nor will we deny, that theſe motives of a religious 
kind were accompanied and rendered more effectual by 


Turks, who had already ſubdued the greateſt part of 
the Grecian empire, and might ſoon carry into Europe, 
and more particularly into Fray, their victorious arms. 
There are, it muſt be confeſſed, ſeveral learned men 
who have accounted otherwiſe for this pious, or rather 
fanarical, expedition, They imagine that the Roman 
pontiffs recommended this ſacred campaign with a view 
to augment their own authority, and to weaken the 
Power of the Latin emperors and princes; and that 
theſe princes countenanced and encouraged it in hopes 
of getting rid, by that means, of their more powerful 


lands and poſſeſſions [y]. Theſe conjectures, however 
; 5 „„ . Biauablc 


L] The part of this hypotheſis, that relates to the views of the Ro- 
man pontiffs, has been adopted as an undoubted truth, not only by many 
proteſtant hiſtorians, but alſo by ſeveral writers of the Roman commu- 
nion See BENED. AccoLTvus De bells Sacro in Infideles, lib. i. p. 16.— 
BasNAGE Hiſtoire des Eg iſes Reform#es, tom i. period. v. p.235,—Ve- 
Tor Hiſtoire des Chevalier, de Malthe, tom. i. livre iii. p. 302. 308. livre 
Iv. p. 428.— BAILLET Hiſtoire des demeles duBoniface VIII, avec Philippe 
le Bel, p. 76.— Hiſtoire du droit Eccleſiaſtigues Frangois, tom. i. 296. 299. 
To ſuch, however, as confider matters attentively, this hypotheſis will 
appear deſtitute of apy ſolid foundation. Certain it is, that the Ro- 
man pontiffs could never have either foreſeen, or imagined, that ſo ma- 
ny European princes, and ſuch prodigious multitudes of people, would 
take arms againſt the infidels, and march into Paleſtine ; nor could they 


be affured beforehand, that this expedition would tend to the advance- 


nent of their opulence and authority. For all the acceſſions of influ- 
Ence and wealth, which the Roman pontitts, and the clergy in general 
rr dhe 8 88 ed 


cr 
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plauſible in appearance, are ſtill no more than conjec- C. X 
tures. The truth of the matter ſeems to be this; that T_ * 

| the | 1 


derived from theſe holy wars, were of a much later date, than their 
firſt origin, and were acquited by degtees, rather by lucky hits, than 4 
by deep laid ſchemes ; and this alone is ſufficient to ſhew, that the bi- 1 
ſhops of Rome, in forming the plan and exhorting to the proſecution of 
theſe wars, had no thoughts of extending thereby the limits of their 
authority. We may add to this conſideration another of no leſs weight | 
in the matter before us, and that is the general opinion which prevail- | - | 8 
ed at this time, both among the clergy and the people, that the con- — 4 
queſt of Paleſtine would be finiſhed in a ſhort time, in à ſingle cam- 
paign ; that the divine providence would interpoſe, in a miraculous 
manner, to accompliſh the ruin of the infidels; and that, after the 
taking of Jeruſalem, the greateſt part of the European princes would 
return home with their troops, which laſt circumſtance was by no 
means favourable to the views which the pontiffs ace ſuppoſed to haye | 
formed of increaſing their opulence and extending their dominion. Of f 
all the conjectures that have been entertained upon this ſubject, the | 
moſt improbable and groundleſs is that which ſuppoſes that Un- 
BAN II. recommended, with ſuch ardor, this expedition into Paleſtine 
with a view to weaken the power of theemperor HENRY IV, with, 
whom he had a violent” diſpute concerning the inveſtiture of biſhops. 
They, who adopt this conjeQure, muſt be little acquainted with — 106 
the hiſtory of thoſe times; or at leaſt they forget, that the firſt armies, 148 
that marched into Paleſtine againſt the infidels, were chiefly compoſed 4 
of Franks and Normans, and that the Germans, who were the ene- . Li 
mies of URBAN II, were, in the beginning, extremely averſe to this 6 
ſacred expedition. Many other conſiderations might be added here to (| 
jlluſtrate this matter, which, for the ſake of brevity, I paſs in ſilence. 4 
That part of the hypotheſis, which relates to the kings and princes kr» 
of Europe, and ſuppoſes that they countenanced the holy war, to get ' 
rid of their powerful vaſſals, is as groundleſs as the other, which we 1 l 
have been now refuting. It is, indeed, adopted by ſeveral eminent 
writers, ſuch as VexToT (Hiſt. de Malibe, livre iii. p. 309.) Bou- 
LAINVILLIERsS, and others, who pretend to a ſuperior and uncommon 
jaſight intq the policy of thoſe remote ages. 'T he reaſons, however, 
which theſe great men employ to ſupport their opinion, may be all 
comprehended in this ſingle argument: viz. * Many kings, eſpecially £1 
* among the Franks, became more opulent and powerful by the num- #401 
* bers of their vaſſals, wha loſt their lives and fortunes in this holy z 


« war; therefore, theſe princes not only permitted, but warmly coun- i 
* tenanced the proſecution of this war from ſelfiſh and ambi- 1 
* tious principles.“ The weakneſs of this concluſion muſt ſtrike 18 
every one at firſt ght. We are wonderfully prone to attribute both i i 


to the Roman pontiffs, and the princes of this barbarous age much 
more ſagacity and cunning, than they really poſſeſſed ; and we deduce 58 
from the events, the principles and views of the actors, which is a "4.108 
i R deſectivs 1 
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Cexr.Xl. the Roman poatiffs and the European princes were 
— 


engaged at firſt in theſe cruſades by a principle of ſu- 
perſtition only; but when, in proceſs of time, they 


learned by experience, that theſe holy wars contributed 


much to increaſe their opulence and to extend their au- 
thority, by ſacrificing their wealthy and powerful rivals, 
then new motives were preſented to encourage theſe ſa- 
cred expeditions into Paleſtine, and ambition' and ava- 
rice ſeconded and enforced the dictates of fanaticiſm and 
! TT Eo ET 


Ite unhappy IX. Without determining any thing concerning the 
conſequences : * ; | 
and the in- 
numerable 
evils that at- 
tended it. 


juſtice or injuſtice [z] of theſe holy wars, we may bold. 


defective and uncertain manner of reaſoning. With reſpect to the Ro- 
man pontiffs, it appears moſt probable that their immenſe opulence and 
authority were acquired, rather by their improving dexterouſly the 


ed for extending their dominion,” or filling their coffers. 

[z] I do not pretend to decide the queſtion concerning the lawful- 
neſs of the cruſades ; a queſtion, which, when it is conſidered with at- 
tention and impartiality, will appear not only extremely difficult, but 
alſo higbly doubtful. It is, however, proper to inform the reader, that 
in the x11 and x111tÞ centuries the juſtice of this holy war was 
called in queſtion, 'and © warmly diſputed among Chriſtians. The 
Waldenſes and Albigenſes, who were diſtinguiſhed by the name of Ca- 
thari, or Puritans, conſidered theſe expeditions into Paleſtine as abſo- 
lutely unlawful. The reaſons they alledged were collected and combat- 
ed by Francis MoneTa, a Dominican frier of the x111* century, in 
a book entitled Summa contra Catharos et Maldenſes, lib. v. cap. xii. p. 


opportunities that were offered them, than by the ſchemes they form- 


531. which was publiſhed ſome years ago at Rome by Ricuini. But 


neither the objections of the Waldenſes, nor the anſwers of Monza, 
were at all remarkable for their weight and ſolidity, as will appear evi- 
dently from the following example: The former objected to the holy 


war the words of St. Paus, 1 Cor. x: 32. Give none offence, neither is 


the Jews, nor to the Gentiles, By the Gentiles, Iſaid they, are to be under- 
ſtood the Saracens. , And therefore the European Chriſtians are to ab- 
ſtain from making war upon the Saracens, leſt they give offence to the 
Gentiles, We ſhall give MoxnegTa's anſwer to this argument in his own 
words: We read, ſays he, Genes. xii. 7. that God ſaid unto Abraham, 
Unto thy ſeed will I give this land : Nou we (Chriſtians who dwell in 
Europe) are the ſeed of Abraham, as the apoſtle affirms, GALAT. iii. 29. 
Therefore we are beirs of the promiſe, and the holy land is given ta us by 
the covenant as our lawful poſſeſſion, Fram all which it appears, that 
7t is the duty of civil and temporal rulers to uſe their moſt zealous efforts 
zo put us in poſſeſſion of the promiſed land. while it is, at the ſame time, 
zucumbens upon the church and its miniſters to exhort theſe rulers in ' the moſt 
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ly affirm, that they were highly prejudicial both to the Cr. XI. 
cauſe of religion, and to the civil intereſts of mankind, TT” 


and that, in Europe more eſpecially, they were fruitful 
of innumerable evils and calamities, whoſe effects are yet 
perceivable in our times. The European nations were 
deprived of the greateſt part of their inhabitants by theſe 
i1]-judged expeditions; immenſe ſums of money were ex- 
ported into Aa for the ſupport of the war; and num- 
bers of the moſt powerful and opulent families became 
either extinct, or were involved in the deepeſt miſeries 
of poverty and want. Ir could not well be otherwiſe ; 
ſince the heads of the moſt illuſtrious houſes either 


mortgaged or fold their lands and poſſeſſions in order 


urgent manner to the performance of their duty. A rare argument this 
truly! but let us hear him out: The church has no defign to injure, or 
ſlaughter the Saracens, nor is ſuch the intention of the Chriſtian princes 
engaged in this war. Yet the blood of the infidels muſt of neceſſity be ſhed, 
if they make reſiſtance and oppoſe the viclorious arms of the princes.. The 
church of God therefore is entirely innocent and awithout reproach in this 
matter, and gives no offerce to the Gentiles, becauſe it does no mops, in 
reality, than maintain. its undoubted right. Such is the ſubtile reaſoning 
of MoneTa, on which it is not neceſſary to make any reflexions. ' 
[Dr. Mos nE iM ſeems too modeſt, nay even timorous in his manner 
of expreſſing ' himſelf concerning the juſtice of this holy war, which 
was fo abſurd in its principle, and ſo abominable in the odious circum- 
ſtances that attended it. His reſpect, perhaps, for the Teutonic croſſes 
which abound in Germany, and are the marks of an order which derives 
its origin from theſe fanatical expeditions into Paleſtine, may have oc- 


caſioned that ambiguity and circumſpection in his expreſſions, through 


which, however, it is eaſy to perceive his diſapprobation of the cru- 


fades. — The holy place profaned by the dominion of infidels, was the 
apparent pretext of this fanatical war. What holy place? TJeru/alem, 
ſay the knights errant of Paleſtine. But they forget that Jeruſalem 

was a city, which, by the conduct of its inhabitants and the crucifixion | 


of Cyr1sT, was become moſt odious in the 'eye of God ; that it was 
viſibly loaded with a divine malediction, and was the miſerable theatre 


of the moſt tremendous judginents and calamities that ever were inflict- 
ed upon any nation. Had the caſe been otherwiſe, we know of no 


right which Chriſtianity gives its profeſſors to ſeize upon the territo- 


ries, and invade the poſſeſſions of unbelievers.” Had the Jews attempr- 


ed the conqueſt of Paleſtine, they would have ated conformably with 
their apparent rights; becauſe it was formerly their country, and con- 
ſiſtently alſo with their religious principles; becauſe they expected a 
Meſſiah who was to bind the kings of the gentiles in chains, and to 
reduee the whole world under the Jewiſh yoke. ] | 


to 
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Cenr.XI. to pay the expences of their voyage [a]; while others 


Its unhappy 
efteQs, con- 
fidered with 


reſpect to the church, 
Kate of reli- | 
Eion. 


far Hiſtoire a Aunrrre, Append. tom. ii. p. 292. 


impoſed ſuch intolerable burthens upon their vaſſals and 


tenants, as obliged them to abandon their houſes, and 
all their domeſtic concerns, and to enliſt themſelves, 
rather through wild deſpair than religious zeal, under 


the ſacred banner of the croſs, 


Hence the face of 


Europe was totally changed, and all things thrown into 
We pals in ſilence the various 
enormities that were occaſioned by theſe cruſades, the 
murders, rapes, and robberies of the moſt infernal na- 
ture that were every where committed with impunity 


the utmoſt confuſion. 


by theſe holy ſoldiers of Gop and of CarisT, as they 


were impiouſly called; nor ſhall we enter into a detail 
of the new privileges and rights, to which theſe wars 


gave riſe, and which were often attended with the 
greateſt inconveniencies [5]. 


. 


X, Thele holy wars were not leſs prejudicial to the 
eauſe of religion, and the true intereſts of the Chriſtian 


[4 : » 


than they were to the temporal concerns of 


Fa] We find many memorable examples of this in the ancient records, 
Roß E RT, duke of Normandy, mortgaged his dutchy to his brother W 11.- 
LI AM, king of England, to defray the expences of his voyage to Paleſtine. 


See the Hiſtor. Major of Mar TRHEW Paris, lib. i. 


p. 24.---Odo, vif- 


count of Bous ges, fold his territory to the king of France. Gallia Chriſ- 


tian. Benedictinor um, tom. ij. p. 45. 


See for many more examples of 


this kind CAR. nu FeesxE Adnot. ad Joinvilli vitam Ludowici F. p. 52. 
—PouLAlNviLLiER's Sur Porigine et les droits de la Mobleſſe in Mo- 
LE 's Mcmoires de Litterature et de [ Hiſtoire, tom. ix. part. i. p. 68. 
---Jo. G:zorce Cramer De juribus et prerogativis Nobilitatis, tom. 
j. p. $1. 409. From the commencement therefore of theſe holy wars, 
a vaſt number of eſtates, belonging to the European nobility, were ei- 


ther mortgaged, or totally transferred, ſome to kings and princes, others 


to prieſts and monks, and not a few to perſons of a private condition, 


make advantageous purchaſes. 


2] Such perſons, as entere 


| who, by poſſeſſing conſiderable ſums of ready money, were enabled to 


d into theſe expeditions, and were diſtin- 


guiſhed by the badge of the military croſs, acquired thereby certain re- 
markable rights, which were extremely prejudicial to the reſt of their 
fellow-citizens. Hence it happened, that when any of theſe holy ſoldiers 
contracted any civil obligations, or entered into conventions of ſale, 
purchaſe, or any ſuch tranſactions, they were previouſly required to re- 
nounte all privileges and immunities, which they had obtained or might 
obtain in time to come by taking on the croſs. See LE Br Memoir es 


men, 
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men. One of their firſt and moſt pernicious effects was CEN. XI. 


the enormous augmentation of the influence and autho- 
rity of the Roman pontiffs : they alſo contributed, in va- 
rious ways to enrich the churches and monaſteries with 
daily acceſſions of wealth, and to open new ſources of 
opulence to all the ſacerdotal orders. For they, who 
aſſumed the croſs, diſpoſed of their poſſeſſions as if they 
were at the point of death, and this on account of the 
imminent and innumerable dangers they were to be ex- 
poſed to in their paſſage to the holy land, and the oppo- 
ſition they were to encounter there upon their arrival 
[el. They therefore, for the moſt part, made their 
wills before their departure, and left a conſiderable part 
of their poſſeſſions to the prieſts and monks, in order to 
obtain by theſe pious legacies, the favour and protection 


of the Deity [d]. Many examples of theſe donations 


are to be found in ancient records. Such of the holy 
ſoldiers, as had been engaged in ſuits of law with . 
prieſts or monks, renounced their pretenſions, and ſub- 
miſſively gave up whatever it was, that had been the 
ſubject of debate. And others, who had ſeized upon 
any of the poſſeſſions of the churches or convents, or had 
heard of any injury that had been committed againſt the 
clergy, by the remoteſt of their anceſtors, made the 
moſt liberal reſtitution, both for their own ufurpations 
and thoſe of their fore-fathers, and made ample ſatiſ- 
faction for the real or pretended injuries they had com- 
mitted againſt the church by rich and coſtly donations 
le]. 

Nor were theſe the only unhappy effects of theſe holy 
expeditions, conſidered with reſpect to their influence 
upon the ſtate of religion, and the affairs of the Chriſti- 
an church. For while whole legions of biſhops and ab- 


18 The tranſlator has here inſerted into the text, the note [r] of 


the original, as it is purely hiſtorical, and makes a very intereſting part 
of the narration.] 


[4] See PLess1s Hiſt. de Meaux, tom. ii. p. 76. 79. 141.—Gallia 


Chriſtiana, tom. ii. p. 138, 139.—LE Beur Memoires pour I Hiſtoire 


.& Auxerre, tom. 11. pen p. 31. — Do FRESNE MÜ ad Vitam Ludo- 
vici Sancti, p. 5 2. 


le] Du Farin, . c. p. 52. 
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The External HISTORY pen I. 


Cxur.Xl. bots girded the ſword to their thigh, and went as gene- 
w—— rals, volunteers, or chaplains into Paleſtine, the prieſts 


and monks, who had lived under their juriſdiction, and 
were more or leſs awed by their authority, threw off 
all reſtraint, lived the moſt lawleſs and profligate lives, 
and abandoned themſelves to all ſorts of licentiouſneſs, 
committing the moſt flagitious and extravagant exceſles 
without reluctance or remorſe. The monſter ſuperſtiti- 
on, which was already grown to an enormous ſize, re- 
ceived new acceſſions of ſtrength and influence by this 
holy war, and exerciſed with more vehemence than ever 
irs deſpotic dominion over the minds of the Latins. For 
the crowd of ſaints, and tutelarly patrons, whoſe num 
ber was prodigious before this period, was now aug- 
mented by fictitious ſaints of Greek and Syrian origin 
[], which had hitherto been unknown in Europe, and 
an incredible quantity of relics, the greateſt part of 
which were ridiculous in the higheſt degree, were 1m- 

orted into the European churches. The armies, that 
returned from Ala after the taking of Jeruſalem, 
brought with them a vaſt number of theſe faintly: relics, 
which they bought at a high price from the cunning 
Greeks and Syrians, and which they conſidered as the 


nobleſt ſpoils that could crown their return from the ho- 


ly land. Theſe they committed to the cuſtody of the 
clergy, in the churches and monaſteries, or ordered 


them to be moſt carefully preſerved in their families from 


generation to generation [g]. 
4 6 CHAP. 


7 The Roman ME hiſtorians acknowledge, that, during the 
time of the cruſades, many ſaints, unknown to the Latins before that 
period, were Imported into Europe from Greece and the eaſtern provinces, 
and were treated with the utmoſt reſpect, and the moſt devout venera- 
tion. Among theſe new patrons, there were ſome, whoſe exploits, 
and even their exiftence, were called in queſtion. Such among others, 
was St. CATHARINE, whom Bakonivus and CasSANDER Tepreſent as 
having removed from Syria into Europe. See Ba ROI Us, Ad Martyyol. 
Roman. p. 728.—GRORGE CaSSANDER, Schol. ad khymnos Eccleſiæ, p. 
278, 279. Opp. Pariſ. 1616. Fol. It is, however, extremely 5 
ful, whether or no this Ca THARINE, who is honoured as the patroneſs 
of learned men, ever exiſted. _ 

[] The ſacred treaſures of muſty relics, which the F rench, Ger- 
mans, Britons; and other European nations preſerved formerly with P 
muc 


| N Cerr. XI. 
CHAP. l. e 


Concerning the calamitous events that happened to the 
church during this century. 


ol 


I. HE greateſt oppoſition the Chriſtians met with, The ſuge- 
in this century, was from the Saracens, and un ne 


Turks. To the latter the Chriſtians and Saracens were der the do- 


equally odious, and felt equally the fatal conſequences of mee 


their increaſing dominion. The Saracens, notwith- of the Sar 
ſtanding their bloody conteſts with the Turks which agg 
gave them conſtant occupation, and the vigorous, 


much care, and ſhew even in our times with ſuch pious oſtentation, are 
certainly not more ancient than theſe holy wars, but were then purcha- 
ſed at a high rate froin the Greeks and Syrians. Theſe cunning traders 
in ſuperſtition, whoſe avarice and fraud were exceſſive, impoſed upon the 
credulity of the ſimple and ignorant Latins, and often fold them fictitious 
relics. RicHasD, king of England, bought, in the year 1191, from 
the famous SaLapin all the relics that were to be found in Jeruſalem, 
as appears from the teſtimony of MaTTHEw DE PARIS Hift. Major, p. 
138. who tells us alſo, p. 666. of the ſame work, that the Dominicans 
brought from Paleſtine a white ſtone, in which Jeſus Chriſt had left the 
print of his feet. The Genoeſe pretend to have received from Bal D WI, 
ſecond king of Feruſalem, the very diſh in which the paſchal lamb was 
ſerved up to Chriſt and his diſciples at the laſt ſupper ; though this fa- 
mous dith excites the laughter of even father Lazar, in his Voyages en 
Eſpagne et en Italie, tom. ii. p. 63. For an account of the prodigious 
quantity of relics, which St. Lovis brought from Paleſtine into France, 
we refer the reader to the life of that prince compoſed by JoinviLtLe, 
and publiſhed by Du Fzzswe ; as alſo to PLess13 Hiſtoire dr I Epgliſe de 
Meaux, tom. i. p. 120. and LanceLoT Memoires pour la vie de I Abb 
de St. Cyran, tom. ii. p. 175. CnRIS T's handkerchief, which is wor- 
ſhiped at Bezangon, was brought there from the holy land. See Jo. Jac. 
CHlrLer. Veſontio. part II. p. 198. and De Linteis Chriſti Seæpuichrali- 
bus, c. ix. p. 50.—Many other examples of this miſerable ſuperſtition 
may be ſeen in AnTon. MaTTHa1 Analeda weteris &i, tom. ii. p. 
677.— Jo. Mae1LLowN Annal. Benedict. tow. vi. p. 52. and principally 
CairLET's Chrifis Hiſtorica de Linteis Chriſti Sepulchralibus, c. ix, x. 
p. 50, and alſo 59, where we find the following paſſage: Sciendum eff, 
vigente immani et barbara Turcarum perſecutione et imminente Chriftianz 
religionis in oriente naufragio edutta e Sacrariis et per Chriſtianos quovis 
modo recondita Ecclefie pignora . . . . Hiſte plane divinis opibus illecti pre 
aliis, Sacra Ati har, qua vi, quo pretio, à detinentibus bac iliac extorſe= 
runl, | | | b 
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The External HISTORY Part J. 


Caux. XI. though ineffectual, efforts they were continually making 
— to ſet limits to the power of that fierce nation, which 


was daily extending the bounds of its empire, perſiſted 
ſtill in their cruelty towards their Chriſtian ſubjects, 
v hom they robbed, plundered, maimed, or murdered 
in the moſt barbarous manner, and loaded with all ſorts 
of injuries and calamities. The Turks, on the other 


hand, not only reduced the Saracen dominion to very 


narrow bounds, but alſo ſeized upon the richeſt provin- 
ces of the Grecian empire, thoſe fertile countries that 
lay upon the coaſts of the Euxint ſea, and ſubjected them 


to their yoke, while they impoveriſhed and exhauſted 


And in the 


weltern pro- 
vinces. 


the reſt by perpetual incurſions, and by the moſt ſe- 
vere and unmerciful exactions. The Greeks were not 


able to oppoſe this impetuous torrent of proſperous am- 


bition. Their force was weakened by inteſtine diſcords, 
and their treaſures were exhauſted to ſuch a degree as 
rendered them incapable of raiſing new troops, or of 
paying the armies they had already in their ſervice. 

II. The Saracens in Spain oppoled the progreſs of the 


goſpel in a different, yet ſtill more pernicious way. 


They uſed all forts of methods to allure the Chriſtians 
into the profeſſion of mahometaniſm ; alliances of mar- 
riage, advantageous contracts, flattering rewards were 
employed to ſeduce them with too much ſucceſs ; for 
great numbers fell into theſe fatal ſnares, and apoſtati- 
zed from the truth [þ]. And theſe allurements would 
have, undoubtedly, ſtill continued to ſeduce multitudes 
of Chriſtians from the boſom of the church, had not the 
face of affairs been changed in Spain by the victorious 
arms of the kings of Arragon and Caſtile, and more eſ- 
pecially FeRDINanD I; for theſe princes, whoſe zeal for 


Chriſtianity was equal to their military courage, defeat- 


ed the Saracens in ſeveral battles, and deprived them 
of a great part of their territories and poſſeſſions [i]. 
The 


[5] Jo. Hengy HoTTinGerr Hiſtor. Ecclefiaft. Sæc. xi. F it. p. 
452.—-Micnatr Geppes's Hiſtory of the Expulſion of the Moriſcoes out 
of Spain which is to be found in the Miſcellaneous Tradts of that Author, 
tom. 1. p. 104. | ES | 8 
Iii For account of theſe wars between the ficſt Chriſtian kings of 


Fain 
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Chap. II. of the CHURCH. 


The number of thoſe among the Danes, Hungarians, CT. XI. 


and other European nations, who retained their preju- 
dices in favour of the idolatrous religion of their anceſ- 
tors, was, as yet, very conſiderable ; and they perſecu- 
ted, with the utmoſt cruelty, the neighbouring nations, 
and alſo ſuch of their fellow-citizens as had embraced 
the goſpel. To put a ſtop to this barbarous perſecuti- 
on, Chriſtian princes exerted their zeal in a terrible 
manner, proclaiming capital puniſhment againſt all who 


perſiſted in the worſhip of the pagan deities. This 


dreadful ſeverity contributed much more towards the 
extirpation of paganiſm, than the exhortations and in- 


ſtructions of ignorant miſſionaries, who were unac- 


quainted with the true nature of the goſpel, and diſho- 
noured its pure and holy doctrines by their licentious 
lives, and their ſuperſtitious practices. 5 

The Pruſſians, Lithuanians, Sclavonians, Obotriti, 
and ſeveral other nations who dwelt in the lower parts 
of Germany, and lay ſtill groveling in the darkneſs of 


paganiſm, continued to vex the Chriſtians, who lived 


in their neighbourhood, by perpetual acts of hoſtility 
and violence, by frequent incurſions into their terri- 


tories, and by putting numbers of them to death in the 
moſt inhuman manner [x]. 


Spain and the Mahometans or Moors, ſee the Spaniſh hiſtories of Jo. 
MaRIaNnAa and Jo. Ferrera. IN | 

[LI HeLmorpi Chron. Slavorum, lib. i. cap. xvi. p. 5 2.— Ap Alt. 
Bremenſ. Hiſtor. lib. ii. cap. xxvii. 
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PART Ot: 
| The inräahal HISTORY of the CHURCH, 


Concerning the gate of letters and philoſophy during this 


century. 


Czur. XI. I. HE declining condition of the Grecian empire 
was fatal to the progreſs of letters and philoſo- 
. Its glory and power diminiſned from day to day 
wong the under the inſults and uſurpations of the Turks and Sa- 
racens; and while the empire ſuffered by theſe attacks 
from without, it was conſumed gradually by the internal 
peſtilence of civil diſcord, by frequent ſeditions and 
conſpiracies, and by thoſe violent revolutions which 
ſhook from time to time the imperial throne, and were 
attended with the ſudden fall and elevation of thoſe that 
held the reins of government [a]. So many foreign in- 
vaſions, ſo many internal troubles, ſo many emperors 
dethroned, deprived the political body of its ſtrength 
and conſiſtence, broke in upon the public order, render- 

ed all things precarious, and dejecting the ſpirits of the 
nation, damped the fire of genius, and diſcouraged the 
efforts of literary ambition. There were, however, 
ſome emperors, ſuch as ALEX IVS ComMnENus, who ſeem- 

ed to cheriſh and encourage the drooping ſciences, and 
whoſe zeal was ſeconded by ſeveral prelates who were 
willing to lend a ſupporting hand to the cauſe of letters. 
The controverſies alſo that ſubſiſted between the Greeks 
and Latins, obliged the former, amidſt all their diſad- 
vantages, to a certain degree of application to ſtudy, 
and prevented them from abandoning entirely the cul- 


[(a) The ſentence which begins with the words fo many foreign, and 
ends with the words literary ambition, is added by the tranſlator to ren- 
der the connexion with what follows more evident. 


: | ture 
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ture of the ſciences. And hence it is, that we find a- CxVr. XI. 
mong the Greeks of this century ſome writers, at leaſt, 
who have deſerved well of the republic of letters. | 
II. We paſs in filence the poets, rhetoricians, and 37 „0 

philologiſts of this century, who were neither highly e- writer 
minent, nor abſolutely contemptible. Among the wri- 

ters of hiſtory Leo the grammarian, JohN ScyLizes, 
CeDpRENUs, and a few others deſerve to be mefitioned 

with a certain degree of approbation ; notwithſtanding 

the partiality with which they are chargeable, and the 

zeal they diſcover for many of the fabulous records of 

their nation. But the greateſt ornament of the republic 

of letters at this time, was Mi cHAEL. PSELLUS, a man 
illuſtrious in every reſpect, and deeply verſed in all the 

various kinds of erudition, that were known in this age. 

This great man recommended warmly to his count 

men the ſtudy of philoſophy, and e the NE 

tem of AIs TOT LE, which he embelliſhed and Lok 

ted in ſeveral learned and ingenious productions [b]. If 

we turn our eyes towards the Arabians, we ſhall fog 

that they ſtill retained a high degree of zeal for the cul- 

ture of the ſciences; as appears evidently from the 
number of phyſicians, mathematicians, and aſtrono- 

mers, who flouriſhed among them in this century [c]. 

III. The arts and ſciences ſeemed, in ſome meaſure, 

to revive in the weſt, among the clergy at leaſt, and 

the monaſtic orders; they were not indeed cultivated 
by any other ſet of men, and the nobility, if we except 
ſuch of them as were deſigned to fill certain eccleſiaſti- 

cal dignities, or had voluntarily devoted themſelves to a 
religious ſolitude, treated all ſorts of learning and erudi- 
tion with indifference and contempt. The ſchools of 
learning flouriſhed, in ſeveral parts of Italy about the 
year 1050, and of the Italian doctors, who acquired a 
name by their writings or their academical leſſons, ſeve- 
ral removed afterwards into France, and particularly 
into Normandy, where they inſtructed the youth, who 


I] Leo ALLaTius Diatriba de Pſellis, p. 14. edit. Fabricii. 
Ie] ELuacins Hiſtoria Saracen. p. 28 1.— Jo. Hens, Horrix- 
eERL Hiſtoria Eccleſ. Sæc. xi. p. 449. 


Vor. II. P had 
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Cent. XI. had conſecrated themſelves to the ſervice of the church 


The Internal: HISTORY Part. H. 


[4]. The French alſo, though they acknowledge their 
obligations to the learned Italians who ſettled in their 
provinces, yet give us, at the ſame time, a conſiderable 


ſiſt of their own countrymen, who, without any foreign 
ſuccours, cultivated the feiences, and contributed not a 


little to the advancement of letters in this century ; they 
mention alſo ſeveral ſchools erected in different parts of 
that kingdom, which were in the higheſt. reputation, 
both on account of the fame of their maſters, and the 
multitude of diſciples that reſorted to them [f. And, 

indeed, it is certain beyond all contradiction, that the 


liberal arts and ſciences were cultivated in France, which 


abounded with learned men, while the greateſt part of 


Haly lay as yet covered with a thick cloud of ignorance 
and darkneſs. For RoszkT, king of France, fon and 


ſucceſſor of Hucn Cars, diſciple of the famous GRR- 


BERT, afterwards SILVESTER II, and the great protec- 
tor of the ſciences, and friend of the learned, reigned ſo 

early as the year 1031 [F J, and exerted upon all occa - 
ſions the moſt ardent zeal for the reſtoration of letters, 
nor were his generous efforts without ſucceſs [z]. The 
provinces of Sicily, Apulia, Calabria, and other ſou- 


thern parts of Italy were indebted for the introduction 


of the ſciences among them, to the Normans, who be- 


came their maſters, and who brought with them from 


France the knowledge of letters to a people that ſat be- 


nighted in the darkeſt ignorance. To the Normans al- 
fo was due the reſtoration of letters in England. Wil- 


L1aM, the Conqueror, a prince of uncommon f 


[4] See 8 Anlavitaza Tal, medii ævi, tom. ii. p. 871. 5 
GiANxOxE Hiſtoire de Naples, tom. ii. p. 148. 
[e] Hiftoire Litteraire de la France, tom. vii. at the Introduction. Du 
BouvLay Hifl. Academ. Pariſ. tom. i. p. 355.---LE Bur Dig. ſu ſur 
PEtat des Sciences en France depuis la mort du Roi Robert, which is pub- 
liſhed among his Dilſertations ſur / Hiftotre Eccle efiaſtique et Qvile de Pa- 
riſ. tom. ii. part I. 
We RoBERT died in the year 10315 after a reign of thirty-five 
ears 
l [2] DAxIEL Hiſtoire de la France, tom. iii. p. 58. Du Bouray 
Hiſt. Academ, Tar. tom. i. p. 636, es palin. : e Iu 
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Chap. I. F the CHURCH. 227ͤ a 
and genius, and the great Mæcenas of his time, upon CAur. XI. 1 
his acceſſion to the throne of England in the year 1066, br 
engaged, by the moſt alluring ſollicitations, a conſide- | 
rable number of learned men from Normandy, and other Lt 
countries, to ſettle in his new dominions, and exerted 1 
his moſt zealous endeavours to diſpel that ſavage igno- | 
rance, that is always a ſource of innumerable «vils [þ]. 
The reception of Chriſtianity had polithed and civiiized, 

in an extraordinary manner, the rugged minds of the 

valiant Normans; for thoſe fierce warriors, who, under 

the darkneſs of paganiſm, had manifeſted the utmoſt a- 

E verſion to all branches of knowledge and every kind of 

inſtruction, diſtinguiſhed themſelves, after their con ver- 

Ion, by their ardent application to the ſtudy of religion 

land the purſuit of learning. 1 
IV. This vehement deſire of knowledge that incteaſed Schools e- 
from day to day, and became, at length, the predomi- . 
nant paſſion of the politeſt European nations, produced 

many happy effects. To it, more particularly, we 

Emuſt attribute the conſiderable number of public ſchools 

that were opened in various places, and the choice of 

more able and eminent maſters, than thoſe, who had 

formerly preſided in the ſeminaries of learning. To— 

Iwards the concluſion of the preceding age, there were 

no ſchools in Europe but thoſe which belonged to mona- 

ſteries, or epiſcopal reſidence, nor were there any other 

maſters, except the Benedictine monks, to inſtruct the 

youth in the principles of ſacred and profane erudition. 

But not long after the commencement of this century 

the face of things was totally changed, and that in 

a manner the moſt advantageous to the cauſe of 

letters. In many cities of France and [aly, learn- 

ed men both among the clergy and laity, undertook 

the weighty and important charge of inſtructing the 

youth, and fucceeded much better in this worthy under- 
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[5] See Hift. Litter. d la France, tom. viii. p. 17 1.---The Engliſh, 
lays MaTTHBw PARIS, were ſo illiterate and ignorant before the time of 
WILLIAM the Conqueror, that a man, who underſtood the printiples of 
grammar, was univerſally looked upon as a prodigy of learning. 

e taking, 
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CN. XI. taking, than the monks had done, not only by compre- 
5 hending in their courſe of inſtruction more branches of 
| | knowledge than the monaſtic doctors were acquainted 
. with, but alſo by teaching in a better method and with 
* more perſpecuity and ſucceſs, many of the ſame branch- 
es of ſcience, which the others had taught before them, 
The moſt eminent of theſe new maſters were ſuch as 
had either traveled into Spain with a view to ſtudy in 
the ſchools of the Saracens (which was extremely cuſto- 
mary 1n this age among thoſe that were ambitious of a 
diſtinguiſhed reputation for wiſdom and knowledge) or 
had improved their ſtock of erudition and philoſophy 
by a diligent and attentive peruſal of the writings of the 
Arabians, of which a great number were tranſlated into 
Latin. For with theſe foreign ſuccours, they were ena- 
bled to teach philoſophy, mathematics, phyſic, aſtro- 
nomy, and the other ſciences that are connected with 
them, in a much more learned and ſolid manner, than 
the monks, or ſuch, as had received their education 
from them alone. The (ſchool of Salernum, in the 
kingdom of Naples, was renowned above all others for 
the ſtudy of phyſic in this century, and vaſt numbers 
crowded thither from all the provinces of Europe to re- 
ceive inſtruction in the art of healing: but the medical 
precepts which rendered the doctors of Salernum fo fa- 
mous, were all derived from the writings of the Arabians, 
or from the ſchools of the Saracens in Spain and Africa 
[;]. It was alſo from the ſchools and writings of the 
Arabian ſages, that the abſurd and puerile tricks of di- 
vination, and the cuſtom of foretelling future events 
from the poſition of the ſtars, the features of the face, 
and the lines of the hand, derived their origin. Theſe 
ridiculous practices proceeding from fo reſpeQable a 
ſource, and moreover adapted to fatisfy the idle curioſi- 
ty of impatient mortals, were carried on in all the Eu- 
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Li] MuxaToR1 Antiqu. Ital. tom. ii. p. 935.---G1annone Hiſtoire 
de Naples, tom. ii. p. 151. FR EIN D's Hiftory of Phyſic.---It is well 
known, that the famous precepts of the ſchool of Salernum, for the pre- 


ſervation of health, were compoſed, in this century, at the requeſt of the 
king of England, | | | 
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ropean natione, and in proceſs of time the pretended Cznr.XI. 
ſciences of aſtrology and divination acquired the higheſt —— 


reputation and authority. 


V. The /even liberal arts, as they were now ſtiled, The ſciences 


| were taught in the greateſt part of the ſchools, that 


were erected in this century for the education of youth. theſe ſchools 


| The firſt ſtage of theſe ſciences was grammar, which 
was followed ſucceſlively by rhetoric, and logic. When 
the diſciple, having learned theſe three branches, which 
vere generally known by the name of trivium, extend- 
ed his ambition farther, and was deſirous of new improve- 
ment in the ſciences, he was conducted ſlowly through 
the quadrivium [&] to the very ſummit of literary 
fame. But this method of teaching, which had been 
received in all the weſtern ſchools, was conſiderably 
changed towards the latter end of this century. For as 
the ſcience of Jogic, under which metaphyſics were in 
part comprehended, received new degrees of perfection 
from the deep meditations and the aſſiduous induſtry of 
certain acute thinkers, and was taught with more detail 
and ſubtilty than in former times, the greateſt part of 
the ſtudious youth became ſo enamoured of this branch 
of philoſophy, as to abandon grammar, rhetoric, and 
all the other liberal arts that they might conſecrate their 
whole time to the diſcuſſion of logical queſtions and the 
purſuit of metaphyſical ſpeculations. Nor was this ſur- 
prizing, when we conſider, that, according to the opi- 
nion which now prevailed in the republic of letters, a 
man who was well verſed in dialectics, i. e. in logical 
and metaphyſical knowledge, was reputed ſufficiently 
learned, and was ſuppoſed to ſtand in need of no other 


branches of erudition [/]. Hence that contempt of lan- 


#6 P 3 guages 
Id) The tri dium was a term invented in the times of barbariſin to 
expreſs the three ſciences that were firſt learned in the ſchools, wiz. 


Grammar, rhetoric, and logic, and the ſchools, in which theſe ſciences 


alone were taught, were called triviales. The quadrivium comprebend- 
ed the four mathematical ſciences, wiz. Arithmetic, mufic, geometry, 
and aſtronomy. „ e 

III Bour Ax Hift. Acad. Pariſ. tom. i. p. 408, 409. 511, 512.— This 
is too likely to K come the prevailing taſte even in our times; but it is 
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CexTXI. guages and eloquence, of the more elegant ſciences, and 


Dialeckic or 
logic in high 


repute. 


lores et qui plus ſomniorum, quam wigiliarum in ſcrutinio philoſophic con- 


cConvenientiam, ive rationem loquebantur, ar gumentum ſonabat in ore om- 


| the Philoſopher, Apa LAR dus the Philoſopher, Cc. But we muſt not 


Ax 


a writer of no mean abilities, Lib. i. Chap. ii. p. 741. edit. Lugdun. Bat, 
1639. Poete, Hiſtoriographi habebantur infames, et fi quis incumbebat 


the finer arts, which ſpread its baneful influence through 
the Latin provinces; and hence that barbariſm and pe- 


dantic ſophiſtry that diſhonoured, in ſucceeding ages, 


the republic of letters, and corrupted, in a moſt hide- 
ous manner, the noble ſimplicity of true theology, and 
the pureſt ſyſtems of philoſophical wiſdom. ' 

VI. The philoſophy of the Latins, in this century, 
was abſolutely confined within the circle of dialectics; 
while the other philoſophical ſciences, were ſcarcely 
known by name []. This dialectic, indeed, was mi- 


an ancient taſte, as we may eaſily perceive by caſtingan eye upon the li- 
terary hiltory of the x 1th century. And to confirm ill farther the truth 
of that vulgar ſaying, that there is nothing new under the ſun, we ſhall 
quote the following paſſage from the Metalogicum of Joun of Saliſbury, 


laboribus antiquorum, notabatur ut non modo aſello Arcadiæ tardior, fed ob- 
tuſior plumbo vel lapide, omnibus erat in riſum. Fuis enim, aut magiſin 
ſui, quiſquis incumbebat inventis — Fiebant ergo ſummi repente philoſophi: 
nam qui illiteratus acceſſerat, fere non morabatur in ſcholis ultertus quam en 
Cuniculo temporis, quo avium pulli plumeſcunt. —Sed quid docebant nowi dec- 


ſumſerant? — Ecce nova fiebant omnia : innovabatur grammatica, immuta- 
batur dialectica, contemnebatur rhetorica, et novas totius quadrivit wias, 


evacuatis priorum regulis, de iffius philoſophies adytis proferebant. Solam 


nium-—ac ineptum nimis aut rude et a philoſopho alienum, impo/ſibile crede- 
batur convenienter et ad rationis normam gquicquam dicere aut facere, niſi 
convenientis et rationis mentio expreſſim erat inſerta, Many more paſſa- 
ges of this nature are to be found in this author. 

Im] We ſhall, indeed, find many in the records of this century, ho- 
noured with the title of Philoſophers, Thus we hear of MaNEOOLDVs 


attribute to the term philoſopher, when applied to theſe grammarians, 
the ſenſe which it bore among the ancient Greeks and Latins, and which 
it (til! bears in our times. In'the ſtyle of, what we call, the middle age, 
every man of learning, of whatever kind his erudition might be, was 


called a philoſopher, and this title was alſo given to the interpreters of 
ſcripture, though that ſett of men, were generally ſpeaking, deſtitute of 


true philoſophy: See the Chronicon Salernitanumin MuRrATORI Scriptor. 
rerum lalicar. tom: it, part. Il. cap. cxxiv. p. 265, where we are told, 
that in the xth century, in which the ſciences were almoſt totally extin- 
See in IHaly, there awere xxx11 philoſaphers at Benevento, We learn, 


10wever, by what follows, that theſe philoſophers were partly gramma- 


Tians, and partly perſons, who were more or lefs verſed in certain libe- 
TTC 4 Ps DA TED GABE Wd PoE b191 + 
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ſerably dry and barren, as long as it was drawn from no CN. XJ. 
other ſource than the ten categories falſly attributed to 
St. AUGUSTIN, or from the explications of the A- 
riſtotelian philoſophy compoſed by PoHVYNTY and || 
AvERRoEs. Theſe, however, were the only guides ©} 
which the ſchools had to follow in the beginning of this _ 
century, nor had the public teachers either genius or 1 
courage enough, to enlarge the ſyſtem, or to improve 1 
upon the principles, of theſe dictators in philoſophy, or 
whoſe authority was treated as infallible, and their pro- 
ductions, for a long time, regarded as perfect, to the Ny 
great detriment of true ſcience. But about the year | 

1050, the face of philoſophy began to change, and the 
ſcience of logic aſſumed a new aſpect. This revolution 
began in France, where ſeveral of the books of AkisTo- 
TLE had been brought from the ſchools of the Saracens 
in Spain, and it was effected by a ſet of men highly re- 
nowned for their abilities, and genius, ſuch as BENE.“ $04 
GER, RoSCELLiNUS, HilpeBerr, and after them by 9 
Gilbert de la Porre, the famous AnzLar, and others. = 
Theſe eminent logicians, though they followed the ſtagi- 1 
rite as their guide, took nevertheleſs the liberty to illuſ- 4 
trate and model anew his philoſophy, and to extend it | 
far beyond its ancient limits. 

VII. The philofophers of this age, who were moſt fa- 8 
mous for their zealous and ſucceſsful endeavours to im- = 
prove the ſcience of logic and accommodate it to gene- 5 
ral uſe, were LanFRANC, an Italian by birth, who was vl 
abbot of St. STEPHENS at Caen, in Normandy, and was 1 
called from thence by WILLIAM the Conqueror to the | 
ſee of Canterbury, ANSELM his ſucceſſor, and Obo, s 
whoſe laſt promotion was the biſhopric of Cambray. _ 75 
LAxR ANN was ſo deeply verſed in this ſcience, that he l 
was commonly called the Dia/efician, and he employed & 


with great dexterity the ſubtilties of logic in the contro- 
verſy which was carried on between him and the learned y k 
BERENGER, againſt. whom he maintained the real pre- _— 
ſence of Carter” s body and blood in the holy ſacra- 
ment. ANSELM, in a very learned dialogue De Gram- 
malice, RETs much light upon the darkneſs and per- 
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Cenr.XI. plexity in which the ſcience of logic had lain fo long in- refl 
volved; and among other things, inveſtigates, with no tha 
ſmall ſagacity, the nature of ſubfance, and mode or qua- Nit! 

lity, in order to convey juſter notions of theſe metaphyſi- the 

cal entities than had been hitherto entertained I]. 

| This great prelate, who ſhone with a diſtinguiſhed luſ- 
il tre in ſeveral branches of literature both ſacred and pro- 
fane, was the firſt of the Latin doQtors who diſpelled the 
k clouds of ignorance and obſcurity that hung over the 
important ſciences of metaphyſic and natural theology, as 
appears from two books of his compolition, wherein 
the .truths concerning the deity, which are deducible 
from the mere light of nature, are enumerated and ex- 
plained with a degree of ſagacity, which could not well 
be expected from a writer of this century. He was the 

N inventor of that famous argument, vulgarly and erro- 
neouſly attributed to DESC AK TES, which demonſtrates 
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the exiſtence of God from the idea of an infinitely per- 
fect Being naturally implanted in the mind of man, 
and which is to be found, without exception, in the 
breaſt of every mortal. The ſolidity of this argument 
was, indeed, called in queſtion, almoſt as ſoon as it was 
propoſed, by GauniLo, a French monk, whoſe ob- 
jections were anſwered by AxsELM, in a treatiſe pro- 
feſſedly written for that purpoſe [os]. Opo, the third 


reſtorer 


[:] This dialogue is to be found in the works of AnNs2 LM, publiſhed 
by father GzrBERON, tom. i. p. 143. 

[0] GauniLo's Treatiſe is to be found in the works of AxsELu, 
with the anſwer of that learned prelate. [As AxsELMu makes ſuch a ſhi- 
ning fire in the literary hiſtory of England, it will not be improper to add 
here a more ample account of his character and writings than that 
which is given by Dr. Mosxeim. His life and manners were without 
reproach, though his ſpiritual ambition expoſed him juſtly to cenſure. 
His works are divided into three parts. The firſt contains his dogmati- 
cal tracts, and begins with a diſcourſe concerning the Exiſtence of God, 

the Divine Attributes, and the Trinity. This diſcourſe is called Monola- 
gia, becauſe it is drawn up in the form of a ſoliloquy. In this firſt part 
of the works of ANSELM, there are many curious reſearches upon ſub- 
jeQs of a very difficult and myſterious nature, ſuch as the Fall of Satan, 
the Reaſon why God created Man, the doctrine of Original Sin, and the 
Manner of its Communication io Apam's Poſterity, the Liberty of the Will, 
Wh | and 
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reſtorer of logic whom we mentioned above, taught Cenr.XI. 
that ſcience with the greateſt applauſe, and illuſtrated — | 
it in three learned productions, which have not ſurvived 
the ruins of time []. 

VIII. The reſtoration of logic was immediately fol- Diſputes 
lowed by a vehement diſpute between its reſtorers and gan. 
patrons, concerning the object of that ſcience; ſuch was 
the term employed by the contending parties. This 
controverſy, which was long agitated in the ſchools, 
was in its nature extremely trivial and unimportant, 
but conſidered in its conſequences it became a very ſe- 
rious and weighty affair, ſince the diſputants on both 
ſides made uſe of their reſpective opinions in explaining 
the doctrines of religion, and reciprocally loaded each 
other with the moſt odious invectives and the moſt op- 
probrious accuſations. In one point only they were 
| unanimous, acknowledging that logic or dialectic had for 
its eſſential object the conſideration of univer/als in their 
various relations and points of compariſon, ſince parti- 
cular and individual things, being liable to change, 
could not be the objects of a ſure and immutable ſcience. 
But the great queſtion was, whether theſe unver/als, 
which came within the ſphere of logical inquiries, be- 
| longed to the claſs of real things, or to that of mere 

denominations 2 One ſet of theſe ſubtile diſputants main- 
tained, that univerſals were undoubted realities and 
ſupported their hypotheſis by the authority of PLaro, 
BogTivs, and other ancient ſages ; the other affirmed, 
that they were mere words, and outward denomina- 
tions, and pleaded gn behalf of their cauſe the re- 


Nominaliſts 
and Realiſts. 


and the Conſiſtency of Freedom with the Divine Preſcience. The ſecond 
and third parts of the writings of this eminent prelate contain his practi- 
cal and devotional] performances, ſuch as Homilies, Poems, Prayers, &c. 
and his Letters, which are divided into four books ] 

[Le] The titles of theſe three treatiſes, are as follow: De Sopbiſta, De 
Complexionibus, De re et Ente. The learned HERIMAN, in his Narratio 
reſtaurationis Abbatiæ Sti. Martini Tornacenſis, which is publiſhed in Da- 
HERIUS'S Spicilegium Scriptor. Veler. tom. ii. p. 8 89. ſpeaks of Opo in 
the following honourable manner: Cum Odo ſeptem liberalium artium eſſet 
peritus, præcipue tamen in dialectica eminebat, et pro ipſa maxime clerico- 
rum frequentia eum expetebat. 1 | | 
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between philoſophers and divines. Some are of opinion, 


only circumſtance we know of his. hiſtory [g J. His 
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former were called Realiſts on account of their doctrine, 
and the latter Nominaliſts for the ſame reaſon. Each 
of the contending parties were, in proceſs of time, 
ſubdivided into various ſects, on account of the different 
ways in which many explained the doctrine, that was 
the badge and characteriſtic of their ſect [q]. This 
controverſy made a prodigious noiſe in all the ſchools 
throughout Europe during many ſucceeding ages, and 
produced often unhappy contentions and animoſities 


that it derived its origin from the diſputes, that were 
carried on between BxrENGER, and his adverſaries, 
concerning the euchariſt [r]; a notion which, though 
it be advanced without authority, is yet, by no means, 
deſtitute of probability, ſince the hypotheſis of the No- 
minaliſts might be very ſucceſsfully employed in de- 
fending the doctrine of BeRENGER, a the ſa- 
crament of the Lord's ſupper. 

IX. The ſe of the Nominaliſts had for their chief 
a certain perſon called Jon, who, on account of his 
logical ſubtilty was ſurnamed the Sophiſt, which is the 


principal 


. [7 The learned BRU cREx, in his Hiſtoria Critica pbilſipbiæ, tom. 
p. 904. gives an ample account of the ſect of the Nominaliſts, and 
2 a good deal upon the nature and circumſtances of this logical 
conteit ; he alſo mentions the various writers, who have made this ſet 
and its doQtrine the object of their reſearches. Among theſe writers, the 
principal was JOHN SALABERT, preſbyter ig the dioceſe of Agen, who 
publiſhed at Paris, in the year 1651, in 8vo. a treatiſe entitled, 
Philofophia Nominalium Vindicata, This book, which is extremely rare, 
has been ſeen by none of the authors who have written profeſſedly con- 
cerning the ſect of the Nominaliſts. A copy of it, taken from a manu- 
ſcript in the French king's library, was communicated to me, from 
which it appears, that SALABERT, who was certainly a very acute and 
ingenious logician, employed his labour rather in defending the doQtrine 
of the Nominaliſts, than in giving an accurate account of their ſect. 
There are, however, ſeveral things to be found in his book, which are 
far from being generally known, even among the learned. | 
] Du BouLay Hiſtor. Acad. Pariſ. tom. i. p. 443. Genn. ov 
Bois Hi/tor. Ecclefiaſ. Pariſ. tom. i. p. 770. 
[5] This account we have from the unknown author of the Ba 
gum 
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principal diſciples were RokRR T of Paris, RoscELIN of Cent.XI. 
Compiegne, and ARNouL of Laon, who propagated his 
doctrine with induſtry and ſucceſs, to whom we may 
add, with ſome probability, Ra1mBEerT, the maſter of a 
famous ſchool at Liſle in Flanders, who is ſaid according 
to the quibbling humour of the times, to have read 
NOMINAL logic to his diſciples, while Obo, whom we 
have already had occaſion to mention, 1nftirufzed bis 

| /cholars in REALITY [tf]. Be that as it may, the moſt 
renowned of all the nominal philoſophers of this age 
was RosceLin; and hence it is that many have con- 
ſidered him as the chief and founder of that fe, and 
that he is ſtill conſidered as ſuch by ſeveral learned 
men. | 


CHAP. 1 


Concerning the doctors and miniſters of the church, and its 
form of government, during this century. 


I. A LL the records of this century loudly complain eg 
. . 10n 
of the vices that reigned among the rulers of dergy. 


the church, and, in general, among all the ſacerdora] 
orders; they alſo deplore that univerſal decay of piety 


tum Hiftorie Francia a Roberto rege ad mortem Philippi I, which is 
publiſhed in Du CHESNE's Scriptores Hiſtoriæ Franciæ, tom. iv. p 99. 
whoſe words are as follows: In Dialectica hi potentes extiterunt Saphiſtæ, 
Johannes, qui artem Sopbiſticam vocatem eſſe diſſeruit, &c. Du BouLay 
Hiſtor. Academ. Pariſ. tom. i. p. 443 et O12.) conjectures, that this 
Joh the Sophiſt was the ſame perſon with Johx of Chartres, ſurna- 
med the Deaf, who was firſt phyſician to HENRY I. king of France, 
and had acquired a high degree of renown by his genius and erudition. 
The ſame author (p 377.) tells us. that Joan had for his maſter, Gi- 
RALDUS of Orleans, who was an incomparable poet and excellent rhe- 
torician, but he advances this without any proof. MaB1LLON, on the 
other hand, in his Annal. Benedict. tom. v. lib. Ixvii. & Ixxviii. p. 261. 
ſuppoſes, that Joh the Nominaliſt was the ſame perſon, who made 
known to AnsELM the error of RoscELIinus concerning the three per- 
ſons in the Godhead,  - 1 

] The paſſage in the original is: Qui dialecticam clericis ſuis in voce 
legebat, quum Obo in Rk diſcipulis legeret. See HERIMAnvwus Hiſter. 
reſtaurationis Monaſterii Sti. Martini Tornacenſ. in DAcliiERII Spicilesio 
Veter, Scriptor. tom. ii. p. 889. 

and 
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Ceur. XI. and diſcipline, that was the conſequence of this cor: 
— ruption in a ſet of men, who were bound to ſupport by 
their example, their authority, and their inſtructions, 
the ſacred intereſts of religion and virtue. The weſtern 
biſhops, were no ſooner elevated to the rank of dukes, 


counts, and nobles, and enriched with ample territories, 
than they gave themſelves up entirely to the dominion 
of pleaſure and ambition, and, wholly employed in 
diſplaying the magnificence of their temporal ſtations, 
frequented the courts of princes accompanied always 
with a ſplendid train of attendants and domeſtics []. 
The inferior orders of the clergy were alſo licentious in 
their own way ; few among them preſerved any remains 
of piety and virtue, we might add, of decency and 
While their rulers were wallowing in 
in the beams of worldly pomp 
and ſplendor, they were indulging themſelves, without 
the leaſt ſenſe of ſhame, in fraudulent practices, in 
impure and laſcivious gratifications, and even in the 
commiſſion of the moſt flagitious crimes. The Grecian 
clergy were ſomewhat leſs chargeable with theſe ſhock- 
ing irregularities, as the calamities under which their 
country groaned impoſed a reſtraint upon their paſſions, 
and gave a check to their licentiouſneſs. 
ſtanding theſe ſalutary reſtraints, there were few ex- 
amples of piety and virtue to be found among them. 
II. The authority and luſtre of the Latin church, or 


diſcretion. 
luxury, and baſking 


The autho- 
rity of the 


Yet, notwith- 


98 to ſpeak more properly, the power and dominion of the 


tiff. 


Roman pontiffs, aroſe in this century to their higheſt 


period, though they aroſe by degrees, and had much 
oppolition and many difficulties to conquer. In the 
preceding age the pontifts had acquired a great degree 
of authority in religious matters, and in every thing 
that related to the government of the church, and 


lu] See among other examples of this epiſcopal grandeur, that of 
ADALBERT, in Adam. Bremenſ. lib. iii. cap. xxiii. p. 38. lib. iv. cap. 
'XXXV, p. 52. that of GUNTHER, in the Le&iones Antique of Canisvs, 
tom. iii. part. I. p. 185. and that of Manasses, in the Muſeum 1tali- 


cum of 
Autigg. Ital. medii ævi, tom. vi. p. 72. 


ABILLON, tom. i. p. 114. Add 


to all theſe MuxaTor1 


their 


— © 


Chap. Il, ef tbe CHURCH. 
their credit and influence increaſed prodigiouſly towards CMT. XI. 


the commencement of this century. For then they re- 
ceived the pompous titles of maſters of the world, and 
popes, i. e. univerſal fathers; they preſided allo every 
where in the councils by their legates ; aſſumed the au- 
thority of ſupreme arbiters in all controverſies that 
aroſe concerning religion or church diſcipline ; and 
maintained the pretended rights of the church againſt 
the encroachments and uſurpations of kings and princes. 
Their authority, however, was confined within certain 


limits; for on the one hand, it was reſtrained by ſo- 


| vereign princes, that it might not arrogantly aim at 
civil dominion ; and on the other, it was oppoſed by 
the biſhops themſelves, that it might not ariſe to a ſpi- 
ritual deſpotiſm, and utterly deſtroy the liberty and 
privileges of ſynods and councils [ww]. From the time 
of Leo IX, the popes employed every method, which 
the moſt artful ambition could ſuggeſt, to remove theſe 


limits, and to render their dominion both deſpotic and 


univerſal. They not only aſpired to the character of 
ſupreme legiſlators in the church, to an unlimited ju- 


riſdiction over all ſynods and councils whether general 


or provincial, to the ſole diſtribution of all eceleſiaſtical 
honours and benefices as divinely authoriſed and ap- 
pointed for that purpoſe, but they carried their inſolent 
pretenſions ſo far as to give themſelves out for lords of 
the univerſe, arbiters of the fate of kingdoms and em- 
pires, and ſupreme rulers over the kings and princes of 


the earth. Before Leo IX, no pope was ſo enormouſly. 


impudent as to claim this unbounded authority, or to 
aſſume the power of transferring territories and pro- 


vinces from their lawful poſſeſſors to new maſters. This 


pontiff gave the example of ſuch an amazing pretenſion 
to his Holy ſucceſſors, by granting to the Normans, who 


[-w] The very learned Launoy (in his Aferta contra Privilegium 
Sti. Medardi, part. II. cap. xxxi. Opp. tom. iii. part. II. p. 307.) has 
given us an accurate account of the eccleſiaſtical laws, and of the power 
of the hierarchy, during this century, which he collected from the letters 
o pope Gxecory VII; from which account it appears, that GRE OO- 

v, ambitious as he was, did not pretend to a ſupreme and deſpotic 
authority in the church. 
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Cent.Xl. had ſettled in Italy, the lands and territories which they 
had already uſurped, or were employed in forcing out 


of the hands of the Greeks and Saracens [& J. The 
ambition, however, of the aſpiring popes was oppoſed 
by the emperors, the kings of France, by WILLIAM 
the Conqueror, who was now ſeated on the throne of 
England, and was the boldeſt aſſertor of the rights and 
privileges of royalty againſt the impudent claims of the 
apoſtolic ſee [y], and alſo by ſeveral other princes, 
Nor did the biſhops; particularly thoſe of France and 
Germany, ſit tamely ſilent under the papal yoke; many 
of them endeavoured to maintain their rights, and the 
privileges of the church; but as many, ſeduced by the 


allurements of intereſt or the dictates of ſuperſtition, 
ſacrificed their liberties, and yielded to the pontiffs. 


Hence it happened, that theſe imperious lords of the 
church, though they did not entirely gain their point, 


nor ſatisfy to the full their raging ambition, yet ob- 


tained vaſt augmentations of power, and extended their 


authority from day to day. e 


[x] See Gouars. MataTtiars Hiſt Sicula, lib. i. cap. xiv. p. 553. 


tom. v. Scriptor. Ital. MukxATORII. [The tranſlator has here incor- 
porated the note [5] of the original into the text.] oe 

[3] See Eapmert Hiftoria noworum, lib. i. p. 29. which is publiſh- 
ed at the end of the works of ANSELM, archbiſhop of Canterbury. It 
is proper to obſerve here, that if it is true on the one hand, that WII. 
LI AM the Conqueror oppoſed, on many occaſions, with the utmoſt ve- 
hemence and zeal the growing power of the Roman pontitfs, and of the 
aſpiring bithops; it is no leſs certain, on the other, that, to accompliſh 
his ambitious views, he, like many other European princes, had re- 
courſe to the influence of the pontiffs upon the minds of the multitude, 


and thereby nouriſhed and encouraged the pride and ambition of the 


court of Rome. For while he was preparing all things for his expedition 


into England, he ſent ambaſſadors to pope ALEXANDER II, in order (as 
MarTHEW PA RIs fays, 72 Major, lib. i. p. 2.) to have his underta- 


king approved and juſtified by apoſtolical authority; and the pope, having 
confidered the claims of the contending parties, ſent a STANDARD fo W1L- 
LIAM as the omen of bis approaching royalty. It is highly probable, that 
the Normans in /taly had made the ſame humble requeſt to LEO IX, 


and demanded his confirmation both of the poſſeſſions they had acqui- 


red, and of thoſe they deſigned to uſurp. And when we conſider all 
this, it will not appear ſo ſurprizing that the popes aimed at univerſal 


empire, ſince they were encouraged to this by the mean ſubmiſſions and 


ſervile homage of the European princes. 


III. The 
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none of whoſe pontificates were diſtinguiſhed by any 
emorable events; it is, however proper to obſerve, 
Fhat theſe three popes were confirmed in the ſee of 
ome by the approbation and authority of the emperors, 
under whoſe reign they were elected to that high dig- 


W F 


during his poptiligats, that thoſe famous Normans, 
Sho make ſuch a ſhining figure in hiſtory, came into 
aly, and reduced ſeveral of its richeſt provinces under 


n 5 + 5 att 2 


Pandoned profligate, and a wretch capable of the moſt 
Wrrid crimes, whoſe flagitious conduct drew upon him 
e juſt reſentment of the Romans, who, in the year 
$38, degraded him from his office. He was after- 
Fards indeed : reſtored, by the emperor Conk ao, to 
e papal chair; but inſtead of learning circumſpection 
yd prudence from his former diſgrace, he grew ſtill 
tore ſcandalous in his life and manners, and ſo pro- 
dked the Roman people by his repeated crimes, that 
ey depoſed him a ſecond time A. D. 1044, and 
ected in his place Joh biſhop of Sabina, who aſſumed 
le name of SYLVESTER III. About three months after 
1s new revolution, the relations and-adherents of Bx- 
EDICT roſe up in arms, drove SYLVESTEK out of the 
ty, and reſtored the degraded pontiff to his forfeited 


honours, 


ity. BENREDIC T VIII, who was raiſed to the pontificate In 
n the year 1012, being obliged by his competitor ik 
Erecoky to leave Rome, fled into Germany for ſuc- \ 
Four, and threw himſelf at the feet of HENRY Il, by 74 
hom he was reinſtated in the Apoſtolic chair, which | 


be poſſeſſed in peace until the year 1024. It was 


eir dominion. BENEDICT was ſucceeded by his brother 1 
ouhN XIX, who ruled the church until the year 1033. BY 
The five pontiffs we have now been mentioning were 9 
ot chargeable with diſhonouring their high ſtation by 4 
Pat licentiouſneſs and immorality that rendered ſo 1 
any of their ſucceſſors infamous; their lives were vir- 778 
ous, at leaft, their conduct was decent. But their ay 
Famples had little effect upon Benevicr IX, a moſt 1 
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III. The fee of Rome, after the death of SU VEST ER Cent.XE : | 

I, which happened in the year 1003, was filled ſuc- All. 
teflively by JonN XVII, Jonx XVIII, and Serctus IV, j 
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Cenr.Xl. honours, which, however, he did not enjoy long; for, 
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F percetving that there was no poſſibility of appeaſing the 
1 reſentment of the Romans, he ſold the pontificate to 
i i JohN GRATIAN, arch-preſbyter of Rome, who took the 
1 name of Gan VI. Thus the church had, at the 


ſame time, two chiefs, SyLVESTER and Gnzcokv, 
whoſe rivality was the occaſion of much trouble and 
confuſion. This conteſt was terminated in the year 
1046, in the council held at Sutri by the emperor 
HENRV III, who fo ordered matters, that Benevicr, 
GREGory, and SyYLvEsTER were declared unworthy of 
the pontificate, and SoipokR, biſhop of Bamberg, was 
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| raiſed to that dignity, which he enjoyed for a ſhort 
1 time under the title of CLEMENT II. Z J. 
71 IV. After the death of CLement II, which happened 
6 in the year 1047, BenzpicT IX, though twice degraded, 
| aimed anew at the papal dignity, and accordingly forced 
11 himſelf into St. PRT ER's chair for the third time. But 
Wo the year following he was obliged to ſurrender the pon 
1 tificate to Poppo, biſhop of Brixen, known by the name Wl ! 
My of Damasus II, whom HENRY II elected pope in 
5 Germany, and ſent from thence into Tah to take Ml | 
Wl poſſeſſion of that dignity. Upon the death of Da- 
1 MASUS, who ruled the ſee of Rome but three and 
3 twenty days, the ſame emperor, in the diet held at 
Morms A. D. 1048, appointed Bruno, biſhop of Toul, 
4. to ſucceed him in the pontificate. This prelate is 
WT known in the liſt of the popes by the name of LO IX, 
" and his private virtues, as wal as his public acts of! 
by: zeal and piety in the government of the Neel were lt © 
if 11 deemed meritorious enough to entitle him to a place | 
5 among the ſaintly order. But if we deduce from theſe 
vt pretended virtues his vehement zeal for augmenting the 
6 opulence and authority of the church of Rome, and his 
hy | laudable ſeverity in correcting and Penne certain | 
1 
| 35 . [=] In this 8 account of the popes, I have followed the 
Wn N relations of Francis and Ax THONVY Pact, PaPEBROCEK, and allo 
il iy thoſe of MurarTor1i, in his Annales lialie, perſuaded that the learned 
1 and judicious reader will juſtify my treating with the utmoſt contempt, 
th what BA RONIUsS and others have alledged 1 in favour of Gxecoxy VI. 
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. Chap: I. of the CHURCH: 24t 
enormous vices [a], which were common among the Cr. NI. 
tlergy during his pontificate, there will remain little in 
the life and adminiſtration of this pontiff, that could off 
give him any pretenſion to ſuch high diſtinction. It is, g 
at leaſt, certain, that many who induſtriouſly conceal or 
excuſe the numerous infirmities and failings of the pon- | | N 
tiff's, cenſure, with the utmoſt freedom, the temerity | 
and injuſtice of the meaſures he took towards the 
8 concluſion of his days. Such, among others, was the 
war which he inconſiderately entered | into, in the year 
1053, with the Normans, whoſe neighbourhood he did 
not like; and whom he was grieved to ſee in the 
poſſeſſion of Ap alia. His temerity; indeed, was ſe- 
verely punilnek by the iſſue of this war, from which 
he derived the bittereſt fruits, being taken priſoner by 
the enemy, and led captive to Benevento. Here diſmal 
reflexions upon his unhappy fate preyed upon his ſpirits, 14 
and threw him into a dangerous fit of ſickneſs; ſo that 44 
after a year's impriſonment he was ſent to Rome, where | 
he concluded his days on the tgth of April, A. D. 


J 054 [5]. $1.0 
18 


' 
V. After the death of Leo the papal chair was filled; 0 
in the year 1055, by ceBHaRd, biſhop of Eichſadt, 11 


(ra aſſumed the name Vicros II; and, after govern- "144 
ing the church about three years, was ſucceeded by my” 
| STEPHEN IX, brothet to Gopexey, duke of Lorrain, 1 
who died a few mioaths after his election. Nothing me- Le. 
morable happened under the adminiſtration of theſe two 48 
pontiffs GrerraRrD; biſhop of Florence, who obtain- nl 
ed the papacy A. D. 1058, and took the name of Ni- 
COLAS I; makes a greater figure in hiſtory than ſeve- 
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la) ne councils, which he afſembled it Nats, France, * 
Germany, he propoſed rigorous laws againſt ſimony, ſodomy, inceſtu- 
dus, and adülterous marriages; the cuſtom of carrying arms that was 
pov univerſal among the clergy ; the apoſtaſy of the monks, who a- 
ndoned their habit and renounced their profeſſion, Ic. 
.{b] See the Ada Sanforum ad d. xix. Aprilis, tom. iii. p. 1 
Hiſt Eitteraire de la France, tom, vii. p. 459.---Gianxnoxe Hift. de 


| Naples, tom. ii. p. 52. 
Q. tal 
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the title of BENEDIC T X, after the death of STepaey, 


the tumults and commotions which aroſe in Rome, and 


name of Gæg COR VII, he imagined that, as Cha 18“ 


The Internal HISTORY Part II. 


Cenr.XI. ral of his predeceſſors [c}. We paſs in ſilence, Joh, 


biſhop of Yeletri, who uſurped the pontificate, as alſo 


and who was depoſed with ignominy, after having pol- 
feſſed about nine months the dignity, to which he had no 
other title, than what he derived from lawleſs violence, 
NicoLas, upon the removal of this uſurper, aſſembled 
a council at Rome A. D. 1059, in which, among many 
ſalutary laws de ſigned to heal the inveterate diſorders 
that had afflited the church, one remarkable decree 
was paſſed for changing the ancient form of electing the 
Roman pontiff; this alteration was deſigned to prevent 


the factions which divided [zaly, when a new pope was 
to be elected. The fame pontiff received the homage 
of the Normans, and ſolemnly created Ro;ERRT Gvis- 
CARD, duke of Apulia, Calabria, and Sicily, on condi- 
tion that he ſhould obſerve, as a faithful vaſſal, an in. 
violable allegiance to the Roman church, and pay an 
annual tribute in acknowledgment of his ſubjection to 
the apoſtolic ſee. By what authority NicoLas confirm 
ed the Norman prince in the poſſeſſion of theſe provin- 
ces, is more than we know; certain it is, that he had 
no ſort of property in the lands which he granted ſo li 
berally to the Normans, who held them already by the 
odious right of conqueſt dJ. Perhaps the lordly pon. 
tiff founded this right of ceſſion, upon the fictitious do. 
nation of ConsTANTINE, which has been already taken 
notice of in the courſe of this hiſtory ; or, probably, ſe- 
duced by the artful and ambitious ſuggeſtions of Hil- 
DEB K AND, who had himſelf an eye upon the pontificate, 
and afterwards filled it, in effect, under the adopted 


vicegerent, the Roman pontiff was the king of kings, 


[c] Beſides the accounts given of NicoLas II, by the writers of the 
papal hiſtory, there is a particular and accurate hiſtory of this pontiff 
drawn up by the Benedictine monks, in the Hiſtoire Litter. de la France, 
tom. vil. p. 515. IE 1 
4) See MuraTtok1 Annali d' lialia, tom. v. p. 186, Barons 
* Annal ad 4. 1060. 8 | 


and 
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Chap. II. he CHURCH. 212 
and had the whole univerſe for his domain. It is well Czxr.Xt. 
known that HtL DER AND, had a ſupreme aſcendant in 
the councils of Nicol As, and that the latter neither un- 
dertook not executed any thing without his direction. 
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"| Be that as it may, it was the feudal grant made to 

"© Goiscard by this pope, that laid the foundation of the 

0 kingdom of Naples, or of the two Sicilies, and of the ſo- 
vereignty over that kingdom which the Roman pontiff 

"FF conſtantly claim, and which the Sicilian monarchs an- 
nually acknowledge. . 5 
Vl. Before the pontificate of Nicol As II, the popes -,. IE 
t = were Choſen not only by the ſuffrages of the cardinals, ge: of the 
but alſo by thoſe of the whole Roman clergy, the nobi- _ _— 


lity, the burgeſſes, and the aſſembly of the people. An of the pope. 
election, in which ſuch a confuſed and jarring multi- 
tude was concerned, could not but produce continual. 
factions, animoſities, and tumults. To prevent theſe, as 
far as was poſſible, this artful and provident pontiff had 
a law paſſed, by which the cardinals, as well preſbyters, 
= as biſhops, were empowered, upon a vacancy in the ſee 
| of Rome, to elect a new pope, without any prejudice to 
the ancient privileges of the Roman emperors ia this 
important matter [el. Nor were the reſt of the clergy, 
AG | with 
[(e) It does not appear that Nico.as was at all ſollicitous about 
the privileges of the emperor, arid his authority ia the election of the 
I biſhop of Rome; for the words of the decree in all the various copies of 
i are to this import: The cardinals ſhall firſt deliberate concerning the 
| © ejection of a pontiff, and the conſent of the other clergy and ot the 
© people ſhall be required to confirm their choice. The pope ſhall be 
© choſen out of the members that compoſe the church of Rome, if &« 
« proper perſon can be found among them; if not, he ſhall be elected 
« elſewhere. All this without any prejudice to the honour of our deat ſon 
« Henar (000 is now king, and ſball be ſoon emperor, as wwe have al- 
% ready promiſed bim) or to the honour of bis Juccefſors on whom the apaſio= 
WE © tic fre (ball confer perſonally and ſucceſſivel, the fame high privilige.” 
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Here we ſee the good pontiff taking manifeſtly advantage of the mi- 
nority of Henky IV, to depreciate and diminiſh the ancient preroga- 
tives of the imperial crown, and to magnify the authority of the papal | 
mitre; for be declares as a perſonal right granted by the Roman ſee to 
each emperor for himſelf, the piivilege of confirming the pope's election, 
whereas it is well known that that privilege had been veſted in the em- 
perors of Germany during many preceding ages. See FLeury Eecleſ. 
Hf; vol. ii, livre la: P. 64, 63. . 22 edition, —It is proper N 2 
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2244 Part Il. 
{3 Crnr. IX. with the burgeſſes and people, excluded from all in this 
j | election, ſince their conſent was ſolemnly demanded, 
1 and alſo eſteemed of much weight [F J. In conſe- 
14 quenee, however of this new regulation, the cardinal; 
1 acted the principal part in the creation of the new pon. 
iq tiff, though they ſuffered for a long time much oppoſiti- 
1h on both from the ſacerdotal orders and the Roman citi- 


zens, who were conſtantly either reclaiming their ancient 
rights, or abuſing the privilege they yet retained of con- 
firming the election of every new pope by their appro- 
bation and conſent. In the following century there was 
an end put to all theſe diſputes by ALEXANDER Ill, 
who was ſo lucky as to finiſh and complete what Ni co- 
Las had only begun, and who transferred and confined 
to the college of cardinals the right of electing to the a- 
oſtolic ſee, excluding the nobility, the people, and the 
reſt of the clergy from all concern in this important 
matter [g]. 
a HI 

ferve here, that the cringing and ignoble ſubmiſſion of CHARLESs the Bald, 
who would not accept of the title of emperor before it was conferred up- 
on him by the Roman pontiff, occaſioned, in proceſs of time, that ab- 
ſurd notion that the papal conſecration was requiſite in order to qualify 
the kings of Germany to aſſume the title of Roman emperors, though, 
without that conſecration, theſe kings had all Italy under their domini- 
on, and exerciſed in every part of it the various rights and prerogatives 


of ſovereignty. Hente the kings of Germany were firſt tiled kings of 
the Franks and Lombards, afterwards kings of the Romans until the year 


1508, when Max1mMiL1an I. changed the title of king into that of em- 


geror.] Ep | 

[f ] Thedecree of NicoLas concerning the election of the Roman 
pontiff is to be found in many authors, and particularly in the Coxcilia. 
But upon comparing together ſeveral copies of this famous decree, | 
found them in many reſpe&s very different from each other. In ſome 
copies the decree appears abridged ; in others, it is long and prolix. In 
ſome it ſeems favourable to the rights and privileges of the Roman em- 
perots; in others, it appears to have the contrary tendency. The 
moſt ample copy is that which we find in the Chronicon Farfenſe in Mo- 
RATORI's Scriptores rerum [talicarum, tom. ii. part. II. p. 645. which 
differs however, in various circumſtances, from that which is publiſhed by 
Hoco FLoxIAcExs s, in his book De regia foteſtate et ſacerdotali digni- 
rate, in BaLuzit Miſcellaneis, tom. iv. p. 62. Notwithſtanding the diver- 
dity that there is in the copies of this famous deeree, they all agree in con- 
firing the accounts we have given of the plans and pontificate of Ni- 


lei See ManiLLON, Comm. in Ord, Roman, tom. ii. Maſei Italici, p. We 
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dinal, when applied to perſons or things, or more eſpe- 
cially to the ſacred order, was, according to the lan- 
guage of the middle age, a term of dubious ſignificati- 


known, that in former times this title was, by no 
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Chap. II. | of the CHURCH. 245 1 
It may not be improper here to give ſome account of CEN. XI. 

the origin of the cardinals [H, and the nature of their 2M 

: privileges and functions. Many writers [i] have treated 74 
| this ſubject in an ample manner, and have ſhed upon at 
it a profuſion of erudition, which deſerves, no doubt, ji 

| the higheſt applauſe; but they are, generally ſpeaking, 11 
defecſive in perſpicuity and preciſion; nor do I know Of 1 


any, who have confined themſelves to the true ſtate of 


the queſtion, and inveſtigated, in a ſatisfactory manner 
the true origin of the office of cardinal, and the reaſons 4 

that occaſioned the inſtitution of that order of eccleſia- . 
ſtics. Several learned men have employed much time | 
* and labour in fixing the ſenſe of the word cardinal, and 
Z in illuſtrating its meaning from ancient monuments 
and records; but, however worthy of a curious philolo- 
giſt theſe reſearches may be, yet they contribute little 
or nothing to clear up the point in queſtion, or to con- 
! vey an accurate and ſatisfactory notion of the true ori- 


gin of the college of cardinals, and the nature of that 
eccleſiaſtica] dignity. It is certain, that the word car- 


on, and was ſuſceptible of various ſenſes. It is alſo well 


means, peculiar to the prieſts and miniſters of the church 
of Rome, but was in uſe in all the latin churches, and- 


114.—ConsTanT. CEUNI Pref. ad Concilium Lateran. Stephani ii. p. 
18. Rom. 1735, in 4t9.—Franc. Pagi Breviqrium Pontif. Romanor. 
tom. ii. p. 374. . Foy 5 
[) The tranflator has here incorporated into the text the long and 
important note [c] of the original, concerning the cardinals, The eita- 
tions and references only are thrown into the notes] 
[i] The authors who have written concerning the name, origin, and 
rights of the cardinals, are enymerated by Jo. Ab B. Fapricivs, in his 
Bibliogr. Antiquar. p. 455, 456. — Casy. SaccGiTTaR1us Introd. ad 
Hiſtoriam Ecclefiaft. cap. xxix. p. 771. et Jo. Anpr., Scau1pivs in 
Supplement, p. 644,—CHrisT. Gxyenlvs: Jſagege ad Hiſtoriam Seculi 
Xyii. p. 430 add to theſe LuDoy. Txomas8Ini Diſciplini  Ecclefie 
wetus et nova, tom. i. lib. ii. cap. 115, 116. p. 616. & Lup. Au r. 
Moka rok i, whoſe learned diſſertation De origine cardinalatus is pub- - 


libed in bis Autiquit, ial, medii evi, tom. v. p. 156. 
_ = that 


SCsyr. XI. that not only the /ecular clergy, but alſo the regular, 
—> ſuch as abbots, canons, and monks, were capable of 
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this nomination, and were ſtiled cardinals, though in 
different ſenſes. But after the pontificate of AlEX au- 
PER III, the common uſe of the term cardinal was gra- 
dually diminiſhed, and it was confined to ſuch only as 
were immediately concerned in the election of the pope, | 
and who had the right of ſuffrage in this weighty mat. 
ter. So that when we inquire into the origin of the col- 
lege of cardinals at Rome, the queſtion is not, who they 
were, that in the. remoter periods of the church were 
diſtinguiſhed, among the Latins in general, or at Rome 
1n particular, from the reſt of the clergy, by the name 
of cardinals ;, nor do we inquire into the proper ſignifi 
cation of that term, or inta the various ſentes in which 
it was formerly employed; the true ſtate of the queſti- ÞY 
on is this: Who the perſons were that NicoLas H com- 
prehended under the denomination of cardinals, when 
he veſted in the Roman cardinals alone the right of eleQ- 
ing the new pontiff, and excluded from that important 
Privilege the reft of the clergy, the nobility, the bur- 
geſſes and the people? When this is known with cer- Þ* 

tainty, then we ſhall have a juſt notion of the college of 
cardinals in its firſt rife, and ſhall alſo perceive the dit- FF 
ference there is between the firſt cardinals, aud thoſe of 

qur times. Now this may eaſily be learned from the e- 
dict of Nicol As II, which ſets the matter in the cleareſt Þ? 

light. WWäe have thought proper to enact, ſays the pontiff, Þ* 
chat upon the deceaſe of the' biſhop of” the Roman catholic 
or untverſal church, the affair of the election he treated 
Principally and previouſly to all ather deliberations, among 
Zbe CARDINAL BISHOPS alone, who afterwards fhall call [7 
in to their council the cARDñINAL clerks, and require 
Finally be conſent of the reſt of the clergy. and the people 
% their election (&], Here we ſee, that the pontiff di- 
k The paſſage of the edi (which we have here tranſlated from 
pGo FLoxIAcus in Ba.vz11 Miſcell tom. iv. p. 62.) runs thus in 
the original Cunſtituimus ut, obeunte hujus Roman univer/alis Ecchfig 
Peatifice; ingrimis Canpunaces Er ned yr cgi ne fn conflaera- 
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| Chap. II. of the CHURCH: -: 5 
vides into two claſſes the cardinals: who were to have CEN. XI. 
© the right of ſuffrage in the election of his ſucceſſors, one 
of which he calls cardinal bifbops, and the other cardinal 
” clerks. By the former we are manifeſtly to underſtand 
the (even biſhops, who belong to the city and territory 
is of Rome, whom NicoLas calls, in the fame edict, 

„ comprovinciales epiſcopi (an epithet which had been uſed 

| 


1 2D — 


before by LEO I) and who had been diſtinguiſhed by Y 
title of cardinal biſhops long before the preſent centu-- 
ry. The words of NicoLas confirm this account of the 
'e matter, and place it beyond all poſſibility of oontradic- 
76 I tion; for he declares, that by cardinal biſbops he under- 


<p ſtands thoſe to whom it belonged to conſecrate the pon- 
„tiff ele&t ; fince the apoſtolic ſee, obſerves the papal legiſ- 
1. lator, cannot be under the juriſdiftion of any ſuperiar or 
- 7 metropolitan [I], the CarDiNaL BisHoPs muſt neceſſarily 


j Z upply the place of a metropolitan, and fix the elected pon- 

1555 on the ſummit of apoſtolic exaltion and empire Im]. 

© Now it is well known, that the ſeven biſhops of Nome, 
J abovementioned, had the privilege of EY the” 
Roman pontiff. 

6 All theſe things being duly conſidered, we ſhalt 
immediately perceive the true nature and meaning of 
the famous edict, according to which it is manifeſt, that, 
J N upon the death of a pontiff, the CARDINAL B1SHoPS were 
Ifirſt to deliberate alone concerning N ſucceſſor, 
aud to examine the reſpeftive merit of the candidates 
Y that might pretend to this dignity, and afterwards to 
call in the CARDINAL CLERKS, not on to demand 
their counſel, but alſo to join with them in the election. 

Irie word clerk here bears the ſaws ſenſe with that of 
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[ tions math, mox h bi Crznrces Senne ee 2 re 
Legau Clerus ot Populus ad cenſonfum nove olectionis accedant.] | 
i. In the conſecration of a new biſhop in any province the metropo— 
litan always bore the principal part; as therefore there was no metro- 
29 politan to inſtal the pope, the Carn1 NAL, woe perfot mod that _ 
7 :emony,} ) 

la. 1 are the ſwelling and podbetie terms of the edikt. Quia : 
3 Y de apoſtolica ſuper ſe metropolitanum habere non poteft ; cardinales epiſ- 
cobi metropolitani vice proculdubio fungantur, qui , antiftitem ad apo 
Hoalici culminis apicem provevant. 
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ceux. XI. preſbyter ; and it is undeniably certain, that the name 6 


and who after this period were called cardinals in a new 


Were not added to the college of cardinals before the pontificate of 


The Internal HISTORY Part II. ( 


—of cardinal preſbyters was given to the miniſters of the 
eight and twenty Roman pariſhes, or principal churches, 
All the reſt of the clergy, of whatever order or rank 
they might be, were, together with the people, ex- 
preſly excluded from the right of voting in the election 
of the pontiff, though they were allowed what is called 
a negative ſuffrage, and their conſent was required to 
what the others had done. From all which it appears, 
that the college of electors, who choſe the Roman pontiff, 


and unuſual acceptation of that term, conſiſted, accord- 
Ing to their original eftabliſhment by NicoLas I, of 
only two orders, namely cardinal v1ſhops and cardinal 
clerks, or preſbyters In]. 

It is neceſſary to 3 before! we finiſh this digref. 
Ton, that the famous decree of Nicol. As could not ob- 
tain the force of a law. © It is evident , Jays ANSE1.M, 
<< biſhop of Lucca [0], that the edict of NicoLas is, 
& and always has been, without the ſmalleſt degree of 
66 weight or authority. But in affirming this, I have 
<«< not the leaſt deſign to caſt any reflexion upon the 
2 bleſſed member of that Pontiff, or to derogate from 


- [*] We muſt therefore take care that we be not milled b the error 
pf Onvens. Panvingvs, who affirms, * that the cardinal biſbops 


ALExanper III. Nor are we to liſten to the | ſuppoſition of thoſe 
writers, who imagine that certain deudon were; from the beginning, 
members of that college of cardinals; by whom the popes were elected. 
There were, indeed, in the Roman church, long before the edict of. 
Nicol As, and there ſtill remain cardinal degcons, 1 i. e. ſuperintendents 
of thoſe churches which have hoſpitals annexed to them, and wuoſe 
revenues are appropriated to the ſupport of the poor; but they were 
evidenily excluded from the election of the pope, which, by the edict 
of NicoLas, was to be made by the cardinal biſhops and clerks alone. 
Hence we find the cardinabs plainly dittinguiſhed from | the deacons in 
tbe diploma that was drawn P for the election of Gae ORT VII to 
the pontificate. 1 e e 
[o] AxsELMuI Luccenſis bb. ii. contra WiBzrTUM Antipapam, et 2 
* ejus, in CanTs11 Ledionib, an, tom. . e L p. 38 * 


* z Be de ll inten, Comment þ in Ordincm Rom o. e 16. "2 Muſe Tali, 


<7 * „ the 
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with equity and Juſtice.” 
here principally in view that part of the edict in which 


bad of the CHURCH. 


„ the applauſe that is due to his virtues . 
% g man, however, he was fallible, and, through the 
„ weakneſs that is inſeparable from humanity, was lia- 
e ble to be ſeduced into meaſures that were inconſiſtent 
It is true, the prelate has 


Nicol as acknowledges and confirms the right of the 


dict in all its parts. 
ho were excluded by this decree from the important 


emperors to ratify the election of the Roman pontiff; 


| yet what he ſays is undoubtedly true of the whole e- 
For the ſeven palatine judges [pl. 


@ privilege they had formerly enjoyed of voting in the 


election to the apoſtolic ſee, complained loudly of the 


injury that was done them, and, ſeconded in their com- 


| plaints by the various orders of the clergy, and by the 
Z clamours of the army, the citizens, and the multitude, 


| 


5 they declared their oppoſition to the” execation of this 


| edict, and gave much trouble and uneaſineſs to the car- 


; nals who had been conſtituted electors by Nicol As. 


8 be appeaſe theſe tumults, ALEXanDEk Il augmented 


the college of the electing cardinals, by confering that 


Y dignity upon the prior, or arch-preſbyter of &.. 


| Ern the arch-preſbyters of St. Perer's and St. Mary 
Maggiore, the abbots of St. Paul's and S:. Laurence with- 
out the wall, and, laſtly, upon the ſeven Palatine judg- 
I es [%]. By this 'dexterous ſtratagem the higher order 
of the clergy was defeated, and ceaſed to oppoſe the 


| meaſures of the cardinal electors; 


nor, indeed, could 


their oppoſition be of any ſignificancy. fince their chiefs 


and leaders were become members of the ſacred col- 
lege inſtituted by Nico. as. The inferior clergy conti- 


nued yet obſtinate, but their oppoſition was vanquiſhed 
in the ſame manner, and they were reduced to ſilence by 


the e of their chiefs, the cardinal deacons, to the 


17 Theſe judges were the Primicerius, Secundicerius, Arcarius, Sar- 
tellarius, Protoſeriniarius, Primicerius, Defenſorum, et adminiculator ; for 
a particular account of whoſe reſpective offices, ſervices, and privileges, 
ſes Geavii Theſaurus Antiguit. Do Cance, &c. 

' [9] Cexni Pref. ad Concil. Later an. Stephan. iii. p 
Lon, C amment. a # Ord. Roman. p. 115. ex Panvinio, 


p. 19. —Maz1t- 
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Cenrt.XI. dignity of electors. Who it was, whether ALEX aNDbeR 
Ill, or ſome other pontiff, that raiſed the principal 


Innocent II had been elected in the ſame manner, by 


Luctus [g]; this may be true, but it is nothing to the 


privileges they enjoy at this day, derive their origin 
from the edict publiſhed at the requeſt and under the 


ſhops, who were conſidered as his /uffragans, and of 
whom the biſhop of Oi was the chief, as alſo the eight 
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proceſs of time under ALEX ANDER III and other pontiffs, 
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Roman deacons to the rank of cardinals, is not certain; 
but nothing more evident than that the deſign of this 
promotion was to put an end to the murmurs and com- 
plaints of the inferior clergy, who reſented highly the 
violation of their privileges. 

When the various orders of the clergy were drawn 
off from the oppoſition, it was no difficult matter to ſi- 
lence the people, and to exclude them from all part in 
the election of the pontiff. And accordingly, when, up- 
on the death of ALEXANDER III, it was propoſed to 
chooſe Lucivs III fr} as his ſucceſſor, the conſent and 
approbation of the clergy and people, which had hi- 
therto been always eſteemed neceſſary to ratify the elec- 
tion, were not ſo much as demanded, and the affair was 
tranſacted by the college of cardinals alone, who have 
continued to maintain that excluſive and important pri- 
vilege even to our times. Some writers affirm, that 
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the cardinals alone, without the conſent of the clergy 
or the people, ſeveral years before the pontificate of 


purpoſe; for as the election of Innocent II was irregu- 
lar, it cannot be alledged in the caſe before us. 

VII. From what has been obſerved in the preceding 
ſection we may conclude that the venerable college of 
cardinals, and the extenſive authority and important 


pontificate of Ni coLAs II; that, under the title of car- 
dinals, this pontiff comprehended the ſeven Roman bi- 


and twenty miniſters, who had inſpection over the prin- 
cipal Roman churches; and that to theſe were added, in 


Dr 


N In the original inſtead of Lucius III, we read Vicros III, 
which was certainly a miſtake of inadyertency in the learned author.] 
{s] See Pao Breviar, Pontif. Komanor, tom. ii. p. 615. 

5 new 
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new members, in order ta appeaſe the reſentment of Crx r. Kl. 


thoſe who looked upon themſelves as injured by the e- 
dict of Nicol as, and allo to anſwer other purpoſes of 
eccleſiaſtical policy. We ſee, alſo, from an attentive 
view of this matter, that though the high order of pur- 
[: pled prelates, commonly called cardinals, had its riſe in 
© the eleventh century, yet it does not ſeem to have ac- 
quired the ſtable and undiſputed authority of a legal 
council before the following age and the pontificate of 
© ALEXANDER III. 

II. Though Nicolas II had expreſly acknowledg- 
ed and confirmed in his edict the right of the emperor 
to ratify by his conſent the election of the pontiff; his 
eyes were no ſooner cloſed, than the Romans, at the in- 
ſtigation of HIL DPEZRAN D, archdeacon, and afterwards 
biſhop of Rome, violated this imperial privilege in the 


: ſumed the name of Al. EXANDER [I, but alſo ſolemnly 
U inſtalled him in that high office without ſo much as con- 


information of the matter, Accs, the mother of the 
55 


yaung emperor, no ſooner received an account of this 


ble, than ſhe aſſembled a council at Bafl, and, in or- 
der to maintain the authority of her ſon, wha was yet 
© a minor, cauſed CanoLaus, biſhop of Parma, to be 


| aroſe a long and furious conteſt between the two rival 
pontiffs, who maintained their reſpective pretenſions by 
the force of arms, and preſented a ſcene of bloodſhed 
and horror in the church of CHRIST which was deſign- 
ed to be the center of charity and peace. In this vio- 
lent contention ALEX ANDER triumphed, though he could 


75 


R 
E 


pretenſions ]. 


I Fzznix. UenzTTI Lalla Sacra, tom. ii. p. 166, —Jo. Jac: 
Mscovius De rebus imperii ſub Henrico IV et V, lib. i. p. 7,—Franc 
Pact Breviar, Pontificum Romanor, tom. ii. p. 38 5. —-MuxkArokl An- 
nafi & Italia, tom. vi. p. 214. | 

IX. This 


— — —— — 


moſt preſumptuous manner. For they not only elected 
to the pontificate ANSELM, biſhop of Lucca. Who al- 


© ſulting the emperor Henay IV, or giving him the leaſt 


© regular tranſaction by the biſhops of Lombardy, to 
© whom the election of AnsELM was extremely diſagreea- 


never engage his obſtinate adverſary to deſiſt from his 
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CExxr. XI. IX. This conteſt, indeed, was of little conſequence 


The Internal HISTORY Part I 


——--- when viewed in compariſon with the dreadful commo- 


Hildebrand 
received to 


tions which HiLlpDeBRAND,' who ſucceeded ALEXAN. 


the Pontifi- DER, and aſſumed the name of G&tGokvy VII, excited 


cate. 


both in church and ftate, and nouriſhed and fomented 
until the end of his days. This vehement pontiff, who 
was a Tuſcan, born of mean parents, roſe, by various 
ſteps from the obſcure ſtation of a monk of Cluni, to 
the rank of arch-deacon in the Roman church, and, 
from the time of LEO IX, who treated him with pecu- 
liar marks of diſtinction, was accuſtomed to govern the 
Roman pontiffs by his counſels, which had acquired the 
higheſt degree of influence and authority. In the year 
1073, and the ſame day that ALEXANDER was interred, 
he was raiſed to the pontificate by the unanimous ſuf- 
frages of the cardinals, biſhops, abbots, monks, and 
people, and, conſequently, without any regard being 


; paid to the edict of Nicoras II, and his election was 


confirmed by the approbation and conſent of HENRY 
IV, king of the Romans, to whom ambaſſadors had 
been ſent for that purpoſe. This prince, indeed, had 
ſoon reaſon to repent of the conſent he had given to an 
election which became ſo prejudicial to his own autho- 
rity, fo fatal to the intereſts and liberties of the church, 
and ſo detrimental, in general, to the ſovereignty and 
independence of kingdoms and empires [a]. Hiroe- 
BRAND was a man of uncommon genius, whoſe ambi- 
tion in forming the moſt arduous projects was equalled 
by his dexterity in bringing them into execution : ſaga- 
cious, crafty, and intrepid, nothing could eſcape his 


lu] The writers, who have given the ampleſt accounts of the life and 
exploits of GrzcGory VII, are enumerated by Casp. SaGitTARLDS, 
in his Introd. ad Hift. Eccleſiaſt. tom i. p. 687, and by Anp. Scuhui- 
DIUs, in his Supplement, tom. ii. p. 627. —See alſo the Ada Sandor. 
tom. v. Maii add. xxv. p. 568. and MaBILLOoV, Ada Sandor. Ordin. 
Benedi&i Sæcul. vi. p. 406. Add to theſe The Life of Gregory VII. 
publiſhed at Francfort in the year 1710, by Jusr. CHRISTOPHER 
DiTHMas, as alſo the authors, who have written the hiflory of the 
conteſts that aroſe between the Empire and the Hierarchy of Rome, 
and of the wars that were occaſioned by the diſpute concerning Iv 
_— CAB eee. 
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penetration, defeat his ſtratagems, or daunt His cou- Ctnr.x) 


rage; haughty and arrogant beyond all meaſure; ob- 


| ſtinate, impetuous, and intractable; he looked up to 


the ſummit of univerſal empire with a wiſhful eye, and 


| laboured up the ſteep aſcent with uninterrupted ardor, 
and invincible perfeverance ; void of all principle, and 
© deſtitute of every pious and virtuous feeling, he ſuffer- 
ed little reſtraint in his audacious purſuits from the dic- 
tates of religion or the remonſtrances of conſcience. 
Such was the character of HitpesrANnD, and his con- 
duct was every way ſuitable to it; for no ſooner did 
he find himſelf in the papal chair, than he diſplayed to 
the world the moſt odious marks of his tyrannic am- 
bition. 8 
to augment the opulence of the ſee of Rome, he labour- 
ed indefatigably to render the univerſal church ſubject 
to the deſpotic government, and the arbitrary power 


Not contented to enlarge the juriſdiction and 


of the pontiff alone, to diſſolve the juriſdiction which 


kings and emperors had hitherto exerciſed over the va- 


rious orders of the clergy, and to exclude them from 


all part in the management or diſtribution of the reve- 


nues of the church. Nay, this outrageous pontiff went 


| ſtill farther, and impiouſly attempted to ſubmit to his 


juriſdiction the emperors, kings, and princes of the 
earth, and to render their dominions tributary to the 
ſee of Rome. Such were the pious and apoſtolic exploits 
that employed the activity of Grecory VII, during his 
whole life, and which rendered his pontificate, a continu- 


ry to bring any farther proofs of his tyranny and arro- 
gance, his fierce impetuoſity and boundleſs ambition, 
we might appeal to thoſe famous ſentences, which are 
generally called after him, the dictates of Hildebrand, 


and which ſhew in a lively manner the ſpirit and charac- 


ter of this reſtleſs pontiff [w]. 


1 [w] Didatus Hildebrandini. By theſe are underſtood x xv11 apo- 


thegms, or ſhort ſentences, relating to the ſupreme authority of the Ro- 


man pontiffs over the univerſal church, and the kingdoms of the 


world, which are to be found in the 2d book of the Epiſtles of Gas- 
 Garkr 


ed a ſcene of tumult, and bloodſhed. Were it neceſſa- 
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Cxnr.Xl X. Under the pontificate of Hiupr RA ND, the fact 


His explo's. ment ſubverted, and the moſt important and valuable 


| portant reaſons (which it is not neceſſary to mention here) for affirming 


ſent form, are not the compoſition of this famous. pontiff ; for many of 


But, notwithſtanding all this, if we conſider the matter of theſe ſen- 


they are ſaid to contradict. The moſt probable account of the mat- 
ter ſeems to be this: That ſome mean author extracted theſe ſenten- 
ces, partly from the epiſtles of Gzecorr that are yet extant, partly 


in the form in which they now appear, without judgment or method. 


The Internal HISTORY Part Il. 


of the Latin church was entirely changed, its govern- 


cory VII, between the Lv, and the Lvith Epiſtle, under the title of 
Dictatus Pape. i. e. Difates of the Pope. See HarDuiNni Concilia, tom, 
vi. part. I. p. 1304, and the various writers of Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, 
Baronius, Lu us“, and other hiſtorians, who have ſignalized upot 
all occaſions, their vehement attachment to the Roman pontiffs, mains 
tain, that theſe Difates were drawn up by GREGOR VII, and 
propoſed as laws in a certain council; and hence the Proteſtant uri. 
ters have ventured to attribute them to Hi:peBRAND. But the learned 
Joann Lavnoy, NAT ALIS ALEXANDER, Ax TOR A and Franc 
PAGI T, Elias vu Pix, and other authors of note affirm in the 
moſt poſitive manner that theſe ſentences, or dictates, were a down- 
right forgery impoſed upon the world under the name of GREGOR 
by ſome perfidious impoſtor, who propoſed thereby to flatter the Ro- 
man potiffs in their ambitious pretenſions. As a proof of this aſſer- 
tion they obſerve, that while ſome of theſe ſentences expreſs indeed in 1 
lively manner the ambitious ſpirit of GR Gov, there are others which 
appear entirely oppoſite to the ſentiments of that pontiff, as they are 
delivered in ſeveral parts of his Epiftles. The French writers have im- 
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that no Roman pontiff ever preſumed to ſpeak of the papal power and 
juriſdiction in ſuch arrogant terms as are here put into the mouth of 
GreGorY. It may be eaſily granted, that theſe ſentences, in their pre- 


them are obſcure, and they are all thrown together without the leaſt 
order, method, or connexion; and it is not to be imagined, that a mat 
of ſuch genius, as GxeoGoRyY diſcovered, would have neglected either 
3 or preciſion in deſcribing the authority, and fixing, what he 

oked upon to be, the rights and privileges of the biſhops of Rome, 


a .- fend 0&0 cans : a—. 2 and BY NN PF ANA 8 


tences, we ſhall be entirely perſuaded that they belong originally to 
HirLDeBRanD, ſince we find the greateſt part of them repeated word 
for word in ſeveral places in his Epiſtles, and ſince ſuch of them, 
as appear inconſiſtent with ſome paſſages in theſe epiſtles, are not ſo 
in reality, but may be eaſily explained in perfect contormity with what 


from thoſe that have periſhed in the ruins of time, and publiſhed them 


* Luevs. in his Netæ et Diſſertationes in Concilia, tom. vi. O 164. ha 


given us an ample commentary on the Di&ates of. Hildebrand, which he looks ap- 
on 25 both authentic and ſacred. „ 


1 See Au ron. Paci Critica in Baroniam. 
1 See Franc, Pact Brevier, Pixtif. Reman, tom. ii. p. 473. 


of 


i veſted in its councils, biſhops, and ſacred colleges were 
| uſurped by the greedy pontiff. It is, however, to be 
| obſerved, that the weight of this tyrannic uſurpation did 


ral of theſe provinces preſerved ſome remains of their 
ancient liberty and independence, inthe poſſeſſion of which 


tain them. 


BRAND were not confined to the erection of an abſo- 
lute and univerſal monarchy in the church; they aimed 
Z alſo at the eſtabliſhment of a civil monarchy equally 
© extenſive and deſpotic ; and this aſpiring pontiff, after 
having drawn up a ſyſtem of eccleſiaſtical canons for 
the government of the church, would have introduced 
Z alſo a new code of political laws, had he been permit- 
ted to execute the plan he had formed. His purpoſe 
was to engage in the bonds of fidelity and allegiance to 
St. PeTER, f. c. to the Roman pontiffs, all the kings 
and princes of the earth, and to eſtabliſh at Rome an 
annual aſſembly of biſhops, by whom the conteſts 
that might ariſe between kingdoms or ſovereign ſtates 


K be determined. This ambitious project met, however, 
EZ with the warmeſt oppoſition, particularly from the vigi- 
E lance and reſolution of the emperors, and alſo from the 


doubtedly evident both from his own epiſtles and alſo 


of the oath which he drew up for the king or emperor of 


| cept the citations, which are thrown into notes.] 


of thoſe rights and privileges that had been formerly Canr.Xl. | | 


not fall equally upon all the European provinces , ſeve- 


a variety of circumſtances happily concurred to main- 


But, as we inſinuated above, the views of HiLpt- 


were to be decided, the rights and pretenſions of princes 
to be examined, and the fate of nations and empires to 


Britiſh and French monarchs [x]. _ : 
That HiLDEeBRAND laid this audacious plan is un- 


from other authentic records of antiquity. The nature 


the Romans, from whom he demanded a profeſſion of ſub- 


[(x) The long note [g] in the original, which contains the ambitious 
exploits of HIL DEBRAN p, is inſerted in the following paragraph, ex- 


jection 
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The Internal HISTORY Part if 


Cnr. Xl. jection and allegiance ! y], ſhews abundantly the arr. 
— gance of his pretenſions. But his conduct towards the 


kingdom of France is worthy of particular notice. |t 
is well known, that whatever dignity and dominion the 
popes enjoyed, was originally detived from the Kingdom 
of France, or, which is the fame thing, from the princes 
of that nation; and yet HILDEBRAND, or, (as we 
ſhall hereafter entitle him) Gaecory VII, pretended that 
the kingdom of France, was tributary to the ſee of 
Rome, and commanded his legates to demand yearly in 


the moſt ſolemn manner the payment of that tribute [Z]; 


their demands, however, were treated with contempt, 
and the tribute was never either acknowledged or of: 
fered. Nothing can be more inſolent than the language 
in which GxEGokY addreſſes himſelf to Ph1Lip I, king 
of France, to whom he recommends an humble and 


obliging carriage, from this conſideration that both his 


kingdom ani his ſoul were under the dominion of St. Pr. 


TER (i. e. his vicar the Roman pontiff) who had +8 
poder to BIND and t6 1L00SE hin, both in heaven and up 

earth [4]. Nothing eſcaped the all-graſping ambition offi 
 GrEcoky ; he pretended that Saxony was a feudal te. 


ER 
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nure held in ſubjeCtion to the fee of Rome, to which it : 


had been formerly yielded by CHaRLEMacNe as a pious 


offering to St. PETER. He extended allo his pretenſion 5 


[ »] See the ixth book of his Epiſtles, Epift. {ii ; the form of the oath . | 


runs thus: Ab hac hora et deinceps fidelis ero per rectam fidem B. Pein E 
Apoſtolo, ejuſque  wicario Pape Gregorio... . et guodcungue ipſe Pap 


præceperit ſub bis widelicet verbis: PER VERAM OBEDIENTIAM, fidels 


ter, ficut oportet Chriftianum, obſervabo. Et eo die, quando eum primnituW 


What is this elſe than a formal oath of allegiance. 


[s Epiſt. lib. viii. ep. xxiii. in HARD UIx's Concilia, tom. vi. p * 
1476. Dicendum autem eſt omnibus Gallis et per veram obedientiam præci - 
piendum, ut unaquæ que domus ſallem unum denarium annuatim ſolvat Beau 

Petro, fi eum recognoſcant patrem et paſtorem ſuum more antiquo. Even 


Wl 


. videro, fideliter per manus meas miles Sandi Petri et ILLIUs Nein 1 


one knbws that the demand that was made with the form, per veran 4 


 obedientiam, was ſuppoſed to oblige indiſpenſably. 


[a] Lib. vii. Epiſt. xx. in Harpuis' s Concilia, tom. vi. p. 1 468. 4 


Maxime enitere ut B. Petrum in cujus poteſlate eff regnum tuum et aninmi 1 


tua, qui te poteft in cœls et in terra ligare et abſolvere, libi facias deb 


leres. 
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to the kingdom of Spain, maintaining, in one of his let- Cr. Xx. 
ters {þ], that it was the property of the apoſtolic ſee W-? 
from the earlieſt times of the church, yet acknowledg- — 
ing in another [c|, that the tranſaction by which the . 
ſucceſſors of St. PETER had acquired this property had 
been loſt among other ancient records. His claims, how- i. 
ever, were more reſpected in Spain than they had been 1 
ia Trance; for it is proved moſt evidently by authen- 1 


* | 
tic records, that the king of Arragon, and BERNHARD, | 
n count of Be/alu, gave a favourable anſwer to the de- ik 
mands of Grecory, and paid him regularly an annual Fa 
, tribute [4]; and their example was followed by other 5 

. Spaniſh princes, as we could ſhew, were it neceſſary, by f 
e Na variety of arguments. The deſpotic views of this 

mM lordly pontiff were attended with leſs ſucceſs in England, 

than in any other country. WILLIAM the Conqueror 

is vas a prince of great ſpirit and reſolution; extremely 5 
g. Nealous of his rights, and tenacious of the prerogatives 1 
ehe enjoyed as a ſovereign and independent monareh ; and 1 
1 {accordingly when Gr EGOR V wrote him a letter demand- mW. 
ing the arrears of the Peter pence [e], and at the ſame VE. 
{time ſummoning him to do homage for the kingdom of —_ 
England as a fief of the apoſtolic ſee, Wil LI am grant- wo” 
us ed the former, but refuſed the latter [f] with a noble 4 
wo Ne obſtinacy; mY 
a be] Lib. x. ep. vii. Regnum Hiſpanie ab antiquo proprii juris F. Petri Th 


tr a ee 0 

= 7 Lib. x. epiſt. xxviii. 1 3 IE 1 % 
41 9 See PETRUsS DE Marca Hiſtoire de Bearn, lib. iv. p. 331, 332. ” 4 
2 (e) Peter- pence (ſo called from its being collected on the feſtival of 11.8 


% . Peter in Vinculis) was an ancient tax of a penny on each houſe, firſt 
Fran: ed, in the year 725, by Inxs, king of the Weſt-Saxons, for the 
tabliſhment and ſupport of an Engliſh college at Rome, and afterwards 
ended, in the year 794, by Orr over all Mercia and Eafl- Anglia. 
Wn proceſs of time it became a ſtanding and general tax throughout all 
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eat 

0 end, and, though it was for ſome time applied to the ſupport of 9 

an Ihe Engliſh college according to its original deſign, the popes found 9 
Peans to appropriate it to themſelves. It was confirmed by the laws 1 

68.18 f Canute, Epwarp the Confeſſor, WIL LIAu the Conqueror, Ic. f 


1 
gp ni rig 


— 5 - 
"eo 
8 * wm Ihre — 
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Ind was never totally aboliſhed till the reign of HEART VIII.] SY 

IV] The letter of WII LI AM is extant in the Miſcellanea of Bal uv- 
lus, tom. vii, p. 127, as alſo in Col L iE Ecclefraſiical Hiftory in 
Vol. II. | 1 . the 
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The Internal HISTORY Part ll. 


Cenr. xl. obſtinacy, declaring that he held his kingdom, of God 


king of Hungary [], and Su EMO, or SwWRIN, k 


only, and his own word. Obliged to yield to the obſti- 
nacy of the Engliſh monarch, whoſe name ſtruck terror 
into the boldeſt hearts, the reſtleſs pontiff addreſſed his 
imperious mandates where he imagined they would be 
received with more facility. He wrote circular letters 
to all the moft powerful German princes [g], to Geus, 
ing of 
Denmark [i], ſolliciting them to make a ſolemn ant of 
their kingdoms and territories to the prince of the apoſ- 
tles, and to hold them under the juriſdiction of his vicar 
at Rome, as fiefs of the apoſtolic ſee. What ſucceſs at- 
tended his demands upon theſe princes, we cannot ay 
but certain it is, that in ſeveral places his efforts were 
effectual, and his modeſt propofals were received with 
the utmoſt docility and zeal. The fon of DemeTRIvs, 
king of the Ruffians, ſet out for Rome, in conſequence 
of the pontiff's letter [k}, in order to obtain as a gift 
from St. PETER by the hands of GRROOR V, after profeſ- 
ing his ſubjection and allegiance to the prince of the apeſ- 
tles, the kingdom which was to devolve to him upon 
the death of his father; and his pious requeſt was readi- 
ly granted by the officious pope, who was extremely li- 
beral of what did not belong to him. DER TRI US Six. 
MER, duke of Croatia and Dalmatia, was raiſed to the 


the Collection of Records, at the end of the firſt volume, p. 513. No 12, 
Huber tus legatus tuns (ſays the reſolute monarch to the audacions pon- 
tiff) admonuit me, quatenus tibi et ſucceſſoribus tuis fidelitatem facerem, et 
de pecunia, quam anteceſſorgs mei ad ecclgſiam mittere ſolebant, melius cegi- 
tarum. 'Unum' admiſi alterum non admifi, FiRRLITATEM FACERE, 
' NOLUT, NEC VOLO, &c. „ 
la] See in HAx DVix's Concilia, his famous letter (lib. ix. epiſt. ii.) 
to the biſhop of Padua, exhorting him to engage WELTRñO, duke of 
Bavaria, and other German princes, to ſubmit themſelves and their 
dominions to the apoſtolic juriſdiction. Admonere te volumus (ſays the 
pontiff) Ducem Welphonem, ut fidelilatem B. Petro faciet . ... Ilhm 
enim totum in gremio Beati Petri collacare defideramus et ad ejus ſervitiun 
Jecialiter provocare. Quam voluntatem ft in eo, wel etiam in aliis poten- 
tibus wiris amore B. Petri ductis cognoveris, ut perficiant clabora. 
[5] Lib. ii. ep. Ixx. ER Cs os + Lind. 
[i] Lib. ii. ep. li 
le] Lib. ii. ep. Kxiv. 
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gate at Salona, upon condition that he ſhould pay an 
annual tribute of two hundred pieces of gold to St. PE- 


TER at every Eaſter feſtival IJ]. This bold ſtep was in- 


jurious to the authority of the emperors of Conſtantino- 


ple, who, before this time; eomprehended the province 


of Croatia within the limits of their ſovereignty. The 
kingdom of Poland became alſo the object of GRRCO· 


. * 4 | 
Rv's ambition, and a favourable oceaſion was offered 


for the execution of his iniquitous views; for BasiLavs 


II. having aſſaſſinated StanisLAvus biſhop of Cracow, 


the pontiff not only excommunicated him with all the cir- 
cumſtances of infamy that he could invent, but alſo 
pulled him from his throne, diſſolved the oath of alle- 
glance which his ſubjects had taken, and, by an ex- 
preſs and imperious edict, prohibited the nobles and 
clergy of Poland from electing a new king without the 
conſent of the Roman pontiff [ſm]. Many more ex- 
amples 'might be alledged of the phrenetic ambition of 
GREGOR, but thoſe which have been already mention- 
ed are ſufficient to excite the indignation of every im- 
partial reader. Had the ſucceſs of that pontiff been e- 


qual to the extent of his inſolent views, all the king= 


doms of Europe would have been this day tributary to 
the Roman ſee, and its princes the ſoldiers or vaſſals of 
St. PETER, in the perſon of his pretended vicar upon 
earth, But though his moſt important projects were 
ineffectual, yet many of his attempts were crowned 


with a favourable iſſue; for from the time of his pon- 


tificate the face of Europe underwent a conſiderable 
change, and the prerogatives of the emperors and other 
ſovereign. princes, were much. diminiſhed. It was, par- 
ticularly, under the adminiſtration of G&eGor v, that 
the emperors were deprived of the privilege of ratify- 
ing, by their conſent, the election of the Roman pon- 
tiff, a privilege of no ſmall importance, and which as 
yet they have never recovered. | N 

| See Du MoxT Corps Diplomatique, tom. i. part. I. u. 88. p. 53. 
Jo. Lucius De regna Dalmatiæ, lib. ii. p. 8 5. 

Ia] See DLuUGos3s1 Hor, Polen. tom. i. p. 295. pro ono bp 
WER, ns . XI. The 
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rank and prerogatives of royalty by the ſame pontiff in Cext,XI, 
the year 1076, and ſolemnly proclaimed king by his le- — 
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_ cap. iü. p. 303. 


! 


be Interna! HISTORY Part 1, 


Car. XI. XI. The zeal and activity which Grzcory employ. 


ed in extending the juriſdiction of the Roman ſee, and 
enriching the patrimony of St. PETER, met, no where, 
with ſuch remarkable ſucceſs as in Italy. His intimate 


familiarity with MaTHiLDa, the daughter of Boxir acx 


duke of Tuſcany, and the moſt powerful and opulent 
princeſs in that country (who found by experience that 
neither ambition nor grace had extinguiſhed the tender 


paſſions in the heart of Grecory) contributed much to 


this ſucceſs, for he engaged that princeſs, after the death 


ol her huſband GovF«sxy, duke of Lorrain, and her mo- 


ther BEATRIXx, which happened in the years 1076 and 
1077, to ſettle all her poſſeſſions in Italy and elſewhere 
upon the church of Rome, and thus to appoint St. Px- 
FER and his pretended vicar the heirs of her immenſe 
treaſures. This rich donation was, indeed, conſidera- 
bly invalidated by the ſecond marriage, which Ma- 
THILDA contracted, in the year 1089, with WeLpn, or 
GueLPH, ſon of the duke of Bavaria, and that, with 


the conſent of the Roman pontiff Urs an II. She, how- 


ever, renewed it in a folemn manner in the year 1102, a- 
bout ſeven years after her ſeparation from her ſecond 
huſband, by which ſhe became again ſole miſtreſs of 
her vaſt poſſeſſion [x]. But notwithſtanding this new aQ, 
the Roman pontiffs did not remain in the peaceful poſ- 


[*] The life and exploits of this heroic princeſs (who was one of the 
ſtrongeſt bulwarks of the Roman church againſt the power of the em- 
perors, and the moſt tender and obedient of all the ſpiritual daughters of 
Gazecory VII) has been written by Benep. Lucyinus, Domain. 
MeLLinvus, FELIX ConTELokius, Julrivs pe PuTEo, but more 
amply by Francis MARIA FLokENT. in his Records concerning the 


Counteſs Mathilda, wrote in Italian, and Benep. Bacyinivs, in his 
| Hiſtoria Monafterii Podalironenfis, The famous LE IBVITz, in his 


Scriptores Brunſvic. tom. i. p. 629, and Lud. Ant. MunATr oni, in his 
Scriptores rerum Italic. tom. v. p. 335. have publiſhed, with annota- 
tions, the ancient hiſtories of the life of MaTaiioa, compoſed by 


Do xizo, and another writer whoſe name is unknown, together with 


the copy of the ſecond act of ceſſion by which that princeſs confirm- 


ed her former grant to the church of Rome. We may add here, that 


nothing relating to this extraordinary woman is more worthy of pe- 
ruſal than the accounts that we find of her, and her ſecond huſband, in 
the Origenes Guelphicz, tom. i. lib. iii. cap. v. p. 444. et tom. ii. lib. vi. 


_ . ſeſſion 


— 
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| powerfully diſputed, firſt by the emperor HE NV V, and 

afterwards by ſeveral other princes ; nor were the pontiffs 

| ſo ſucceſsful in this conteſt as to preſerve the whole in- 
| heritance, though, after various ſtruggles and efforts, 

they remained in the poſſeſſion of a conſiderable part of 

it, which they till enjoy [ol]. 

| XII. The 


[0] Many learned men concluded from the very Act by which this 
donation was confirmed to the ſee of Rome, that Mar nILDA, compre- 
bended in this donation only her allodial poſſeſſions, and not the territo . 
ries which ſhe held as fiefs of the empire, ſuch as the marquiſate of 
Tuſcany, and the dutchy of Spoleto. For the words of the act run thus: 
Ego Mathilags. . . . dedi et obtnli eccieiæ S. Petri. , . omnia mea bona 

JURE PROPRIETARIO, am gue tunc habueram, quam ea, gue in antea 
acquifitura eram, five jure ſucceſſronis, frve alio guocungue jure ad me 
| pertinent, See the Origines Guelphicæ, tom. i. lib iii. p. 448. But it is 
much to be queſtioned, whether this diſtinction is ſo evident, as is pre- 
tended. For the words Jute PROPRIETARLO, from which it is infer- 
red, that MarniLDA diſpoſed of only her allodial poſſeſſions in favour 
of St. PETER, don't in my opinion, relate to the poſſeſſions of the 
teſtatrix, but to the nature of the gift, and muſt be interpreted in con- 
junction with the preceding verbs, dedi et obtuli. For the princeſs does 
not ſay, dedi omnia bona, gue jJuURE PROPRIETARIO poſſideo et habe, 
i. e. I bave granted that part of my property wwhich I hold by a ſupreme and 
independent right, inewhich caſe the opinion of the learned men above- 
mentioned would be well founded, but ſhe ſays, dedi omnia bona mea 
eccleſæ JURE PROPRIETARIO, i. e. my will is, that the church ſbould 
* poſſeſs as its own property the inheritance I have left it. Beſides, the follow- 
ing words manifeſtly ſhew, that the opinion of theſe learned men is delti- 
| tute of all foundation; ſince MaTH1LDa could not poſſibly add, we jure 
| ſucceſſionis, five AL10 QUOCUNQUE JURE ad me perlineant, i. e. I grant 

all my poſſeſſions under whatever title I enjoy them, whether by right of 


fine her donation to her «//odia/ poſſeſſions. Certain it is, that in this 
ample grant ſhe excepts no particular part of her property, but evi- 
dently comprehends in it her whole ſubſtance. If it be objected ta 
this, that the Roman pontiffs never affirmed that the fiefs of the empire, 
which Marni poſſeſſed, were comprehended in this grant to their 
church, and that they only claimed her a/ldial and independent poſſeſ- 


eur to prove, that theſe poatitfs claimed the whole ſubſtance of Ma- 
THILDA, all her poſſeſſions without exception, as their undaubted 
right. But ſuppoſe for a moment, that the caſe was otherwiſe, 
and that the Roman church had 'never made ſuch an univerſal claim, 
this would, by no means, invalidate the opinion I here maintain; ſince 
he queſtion, under confideration, is not, how far the Roman pon- 
iffs may have moderated their pretenſions to the territories of Ma- 
n — "3 THILDAy 


ſeſſion of this ſplendid inheritance. It was warmly and Cenr.XI. 


ſucceſſion, or by AMY OTHER RIGHT, &c. had ſhe deſigned to con- 


fions ; I anſwer, by queſtioning the fact, ſince many circumſtances con- 
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Cenr.Xl, XII. The plan that GazGory had formed for raiſing 


the church above all human authority to a ſtate of per- 
of Gregory fect ſupremacy and independence, had many kinds of 


vl, oppoſition to encounter, but none more unſurmounta- 
| ble than that which aroſe from the two reigning vices of 
concubinage and fimony, that had infected the whole 
body of the European clergy. The Roman pontiffs, 
from the time of SrEPHEN IX, had combated, with 
zeal and vehemence, theſe monſtrous vices [p], but 
without ſucceſs, as they were become too inveterate 
and too univerſal to be extirpated without the greateſt 
difficulty and the moſt extraordinary efforts. According- 
ly GREGORY, in the year 1074, which was the nn 
0 495 0 
IE THILDA, but what 1s the true and genuine ſenſe of the words in which 
1 her donation is expreſſed. | | 5 
| [ Monfirous vices we may juſtly call them. For though it be 
true, that in the methods GREGORV took to extirpate theſe vices, he 
violated not only the laws of religion, but alſo the dictates of natu- 
ral equity and juſtice, and, under the maſk of a pious zeal, commit- 
ted the moſt crying and abominable enormities; yet it is certain, on 
1 the other hand, that theſe vices produced the moſt unhappy effect 
1 of both in church and ſtate, and that the ſuppreſſion of them was 
| now become abſolutely neceſſary. There were indeed, among the 
clergy, ſeveral men of piety and virtue who lived in the bonds of wed- 
lock, and theſe GxeGory ought to have ſpared. But there was al- 
ſo a a pa number of egcleſiaſtics throughout Europe, not only of 
prieſts and canons, but alfa of monks, who lived in the bonds of a cri- 
minal love, kept, under the title of wives, miſtreſſes which they diſ- 
miſſed, at pleaſure, to enjoy the ſweets of a licentious variety, and 
who not only ſpent; in the moſt profuſe and ſcandalous manner, 
the revenues and treaſures of the churches and conyents to which the 
belonged, but even diſtributed a great part of them among their baſ- 
tards. As to the vice of ' /mony, its univerſal extent in its pernicious 
fruits appear evidently from thoſe records, which the Benedictine monks 
have publiſhed in ſeyeral places of their Ga/lia Chriſtiana, not to mention 
a multitude of other ancient papers to the ſame purpoſe. One or two 
examples will, be ſufficient to give the reader an io of this matter. 
We findin the firſt volume of the admirable work now mentioned 
(in the Append. Document. p. 5.) a public act, by which BERNARD a 
viſcount, and Frorezivs biſhop of Ay, grant, or rather ſell, openly 
to BERNARD AIMARD and his ſon the bifhopric of Alby, reſerv- 
ing to themſelves a conſiderable part of its revenues. This act is fol- 
lowed by another, in which count PoxT1 vs bequeaths to his wife the 
ſame biſhopric of Aby in the following terms: Ego Pontius dono tibi di- 
le der ſponſe meæ epiſcopatum Albienſem—cum ipſa eccleſia et cum omni ad- 
jacentia ſua=:1t medietatem de epiſcopatu Nemauſo—gt medietatem de 2 
e R alia 
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Chap. II. f the CHURCH. 
of his pontifieate, exerted himſelf with much more vi- CZur. XI. 
gour than his predeceſſors had done in oppoſition to the 
= vices already mentioned. For this purpoſe he aſſembled 
a council at Nome, in which all the laws of the former 
pontiffs againſt fjmony were renewed and confirmed, and 
the buying or ſelling eccleſiaſtical benefices prohibited 
in the ſtricteſt and ſevereſt manner. It was alſo decreed 
in the ſame council, that the ſacerdotal orders ſhould ab- 
= ſtain from marriage, and that ſuch of them as had al- 
ready wives, or concubines, ſhould immediately diſmiſs 
them, or quit the prieſtly office. Theſe decrees were 
accompanied with circular letters wrote by the pontiff 
to all the European biſhops, enjoining the ſtricteſt obe- 
dience to the deciſions of this ſolemn council, under 
the ſevereſt penalties. GRE COR did not ſtop here, but 
& ſent ambaſſadors into Germany to Henry IV, king of 


the Romans, 1n order to engage that prince to ſummon 


a council for the trial and puniſhment of ſuch eccleſi- | 


aſtics, as had been hitherto guilty of ſimoniacal practices. 
XIII Theſe decrees, which were in part equitable and 


& juſt, and which were in every reſpect, conformable with # 
the notions of religion that prevailed in this age, were of the pontiff 
againſt con- 
cubioage 


= batia Sti. /Egidii—poſt obitum tuum remaneat ipſius alodis ad infantes qui produce 
de me erunt creati, In the ſecond volume of the ſame learned work (in much trou- 
= the Append. Document. p. 173.) there is a letter of the clergy of Limoges, bl 


looked upon by the people as highly ſalutary, ſince they 


beſeeching WILLIAM, count of Aguitain, not to ſell the biſhopric, but 
to give them a paſtor, and not a deyourer of the flock. Rogamus tuam 
pietatem, ne propter mandiale lucrum wvendas Sti. Stephani locum, quia fi tu 
wendis epiſcopalia, ipſe noſtra manducabit communia— Mitte nobis ovium 
euſtodem, non devoratorem. ADEMaR, viſcount of Limoges, laments (tom. 
fi. p. 179.) that he himſelf bad formerly made traffic of the cure of ſouls by 
ſelling benefices to ſimoniacal abbots. The barefaced impudence of the 
facerdotal orders in buying and ſelling benefices, exceeded all meaſure, 
and almoſt all credibility. And they carried matters ſo far as to juſtity 
that abominable traffic, as may be ſeen in a remarkable paſſage in the 
Apologeticum of AB BO, which is added, by PirHñou, to the Codex Can. 
Eceleiæ Nomanæ; this paſſage, which deſerves to be quoted, is as fol- 


lows: Nibil pane ad ecclefiam pretinere videtur, quad ad pretium non lar- 


giatur, ſcilicet epiſcapatus, preſbyteratus, diaconatus, et aligui minores gra- 
dus, archidiaconatus quogue, decania, præpoſitura, theſauri cuſtodia, ap- 
tiſterium et bujuſmodi negociatores ſubdola reſponſione ſolent aſtruere, non ſe 
emere benedifionem, qua percipitnr gratia ſpiritus ſancti, ſed res ecchfiarum 
vel poſſeſſiones epiſcopi. An acute diſtinction truly! 

,  R4 rendered 
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264 be Internal HISTORY Part ll. 
'F|! Cevr.XI. rendered a free election, and not a mercenary purchaſe, 
— the way to eccleſiaſtical promotion, and obliged the 
[344 1 prieſts to abſtain from marriage, which was abſurdly 


1% conſidered as inconſiſtent with the ſanctity of their office, 
„ Yet both theſe decrees were attended with the moſt de. 
1 plorable tumults and diſſentions, and were fruitful, in 
Wl | their conſequences, of innumerable calamities. No 
| ſooner was the law concerning the Celibacy of the Clergy 
+ 1 ' publiſhed, than the prieſts, in the ſeveral provinces of 
1 Europe, who lived in the bonds of marriage with lawful 
{0 wives, or of Jaſcivouſneſs with. hired concubines [q], 
A complained loudly of the ſeverity of this council, and 
1 excited the moſt dreadful tumults in the greateſt part 
. of the European provinces. Many of theſe eccleſiaſtics, 
"Root eſpecially the Milaneſe prieſts, choſe rather to abandon 
. their ſpiritual dignities than their ſenſual pleaſures, and 
4 do quit their benefices that they might cleave to their 
158 wives. They went ſtill farther: for they ſeparated 
5 themſelves entirely from the church of Rome, and 
bil branded with the infamous name of Paterini Ir], i. e. 
1 - Manichæans, 
1 ls] All the hiſtorians, who give any accounts of this century, men- 
Bit | tion the tumults excited by ſuch prieſts, as were reſolved to continue 
\ 43884 with their wives or concubines. For an account of the ſeditions which 
1 _ in Germany upon this occaſion, ſee Sigonius De Regno Italiæ, 
wt! ib. ix. p. 557. tom. ii. as alſo TEnGNAGEL's Collefio Veter. Monument. 
1 46. 47. 54. Thoſe that the prieſts excited in England are mentioned 
1 in | by M. Paris, in his Hiffor, Major, lib. i. p. 7. The tumults occaſi- 
Ws oned by the ſame reaſon in the Belgic and Gallic provinces, are deſcribed 
1 in the Epiſtola Clericorum Cameracenſium ad Remenſes pro uxoribus ſuit, 
1 publiſhed in Mas1LL0n's Annal. Benedictin. tom. v. p. 634. and in the 
6 10 | Epiſlo'a Noviomenſium Clericorum ad Cameracenſes, publiſhed in MaB1.- Wi 
bi LoNn's Muſeum Hialicum, tom. i. p. 128. Great was the flame which the 
. 1 laws of GREGOR excited in /taly, and particularly in the province of 
Welk 4 Milan, of which we have an ample relation given by AznuLen and Wi 
908 4 LanDULen, two Milaneſe hiſtorians, whoſe works are publiſhed, with WE 
Wt 4 annotations, by MuraTar1, in his Scriptores rerum Iialicarum, tom. iv. 


p. 36. Both theſe hiſtorians maintain againſt GREGOR and his ſucceſ- 
ſors the cauſe of the injured prieſts, and the lawiulneſs of their mar- 
Liages. ; | | | | 
þ * Paterinus is one of the names by which the Paulicians or Mani- 
If þ chæans (who came during this century from Bulgaria into Italy, and 
val were alſo known by the title of Catbari or Pure) were diſtinguiſhed a- 
mong the Italians, But in proceſs of time the term Paterinus became a 
common 
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Chap. II. F th CHURCH. 
Manichæans, the pontiff and his adherents who con- Cent.Xl. 
demned ſo unjuſtly the conduct of ſuch prieſts as entered 
into the bonds of a lawful and virtuous wedlock. The 


proceedings of Ga ECORY appeared tolthe wiſer part e- 


ven of thoſe who approved of the celibacy of the clergy, 
unjuſt and criminal in two reſpects : Firſt, in that his 
ſeverity fell indiſcriminately and with equal fury upon 
the virtuous huſband, and the licentious rake, and that 
he diſſolved, with a mercileſs hand, the chaſteſt bonds 
of wedlock, and thus involved huſbands and wives with 
their tender offspring in diſgrace, perplexity, anguiſh, 
and want [s]. The ſecond thing criminal in the mea- 


ſures 


common name for all kinds of heretics, as we might ſhew by many ex- 
EZ amples taken from the writers of the x11 and X111th centuries. There 
are various opinions concerning the origin of this word, the moſt proba- 
dle of which is that which ſuppoſes it derived from a certain place called 
EZ Pataria, in which the heretics held their aſſemblies; and it is well 


known, that a part of the city of Milan is, to this very day, called Pat- 


1 taria, or Contrada de Patarri. See Adnotat. ad Arnulphum Mediolanenſ. 
in MuraTori's Scriptores rerum Italicar. tom. iv. p. 39. ſee alſo Sax- 


us ad Sigonium de Repno Italiæ, lib. ix. p. 5 36. tom. ii. Opp. Sigonii. 
An opinion (of which, if I am not miſtaken, S160n1vs was the author) 
prevailed, that the name in queſtion was given to the Milaneſe prieſts, 


who ſeparated from the church of Rome, and retained their wives in op- 


poſition to the laws of the-pontiffs. But this opinion is without founda- 


. tion; and it appears evidently from the teſtimony of AxnuLen and o- 


ther biſtorians, that it was not the married prieſts, but the faction of the 
pontiffs, who condemned their conjugal bonds, that were branded with 
the opprobrious name of Patarini. See ARNULPH, lib. iii. c. x. - Au- 


? = Tov. Pao Critica in Annal. Baron. tom. iii. ad. A. 1057. H ii, —Lvup. 


Ax r. Munro Antigg. Ital. medii æ vi, tom. v. p. 82. who have de- 
monſtrated this in the moſt ample, learned, and ſatisfactory manner. 
Nor need we, indeed, look any where elſe for the origin of this word. 
It is abundantly known that the Manichzans, and their brethren the Pau- 


WY licians, were extremely averſe to marriage, which they looked upon as 


an inſtitution invented by the evil principle; they, of conſequence, who 
conſidered the marriages of the clergy as lawful, employed the ignomi- 
nious name of Paterini, to ſhew that the pontiffs, who prohibited theſe 
marriages, were followers of the odious doctrine of the Manichzans. 
[5s] We muſt always remember that the prieſts, to whom their wives 
or miſtreſſes were much dearer than the laws of the pontiffs, were 
not all of the ſame character: nor were ſuch of them as might be juſtly 


eſteemed criminal, all criminal in the ſame degree. The better ſort of 


theſe ecclefiaſtics (among which we may count the Belgie and Milaneſe 
clergy) defirednothing more than to live after the manner of the Greeks, 


maintaining 
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Cent.Xl. ſures taken by this pontiff was, that inſtead of chaſtiſing 


The Internal HISTORY Part 1], 


OE" 


The diſputes 
concerning 
inveſtitures 
occaſioned 


— of the obſtinate pontiff; nor did any of the European 


ny. 


the married prieſts with wiſdom and moderation, and 


according to the laws of eccleſiaſtical diſcipline, whoſe 
nature is wholly ſpiritual, he gave them over to the civil 
magiſtrate to be puniſhed as diſobedient and unworthy 
ſubjects with the lofs of their ſubſtance, -and with the 
moſt ſhocking marks of undeſerved infamy and dif. 
grace [f]. 

XIV. This vehement conteſt excited great tumults 
and diviſions, which, however, were gradually calmed 
through length of time, and alſo by the perſeverance 


kings and princes concern themſelves ſo much about the 
marriages of the clergy as to maintain their cauſe, and 
thereby to e the controverſy. But the troubles 
that aroſe from the law that regarded the extirpation 
of fimony were not ſo eaſily appeaſed ; the tumults it 
occaſioned grew greater from day to day ; the methods 
of reconciliation more difficult; and it involved both 
ſtate and church during ſeveral years in the deepeſt ca. 


maintaining that it was lawful for a prieſt, before his conſecration, to 
marry one virgin, though a plurality of wives was juſtly prohibited ; 
and they grounded this their opinion upon the authority of St. AmsRose, 
See Jo. PETRI PuxICELILI Diſſertatio utrum S. Ambroſius clero ſuo Me. 
diolan. permiſerit, ut virgini ſemel nubere poſſent, republiſhed by My x4- 
rok l, in his Scriptores Italic. tom. iv. p. 123. GREGORV and his ſuc- 
ceſſors ought to have dealt more gently with this kind of ecclefiaſtics 
(as the warmeſt admirers of the pontiffs acknowledge) than with thoſe 
' Prieſts, who were either the patrons of concubinage, or who pretended 
to juſtify their eſpouſing a plurality of wives. It was alſo unjuſt to treat, 
in the ſame manner, the monks, who, by the nature of their profeſſion 
and vows, were : neceſſarily excluded from the nuptial ſtate; and the 
prieſts, who could not bear the thoughts of being torn from the chaſte 
partners of their bed, whom they had eſpouſed with virtuous ſentiments 
and upright intentions, nor from the tender offspring which were the fruit 
of virtuous love. 80513 SHE eee 
[t] TatoporiCUS, Verdun. Epiflola ad Gregorium VII, in Marien 
Theſauro Anecdotorum, tom. i- p. 218.—Faciem meam in eo vel maximt 
confuſione perfundunt, quod lepem de Clericorum Incontinentia per LAico- 
nun 1NSAN1AS cobibenda unquam ſuſceperim. — Nec putetis eos qui ita 
ſentiunt .. eccleſiaſticorum graduum incontinentiam talibus defenfionibu 
fovere velle. Honeſiam converſationem in defiderio habent, nec aliter, 
w_ oporet, ECCLESIASTICA ULTIONIS CENSURAM intentari gau- 
e 1 3 Wa 
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lamities 


| Chap. IL of th CHURCH. 


and diſtreſs [ul. Henay IV received, indeed, graci- 
Z ouſly the legates of GxRCORVY, and applauded his zeal 
for the extirpation of ſimony; but neither this prince, 
nor the German biſhops, would permit theſe legates to 


& againſt thoſe, who, in time paſt, had been chargea- 
ble with ſimoniacal practices. The pontiff, exaſpe- 
rated at this reſtraint in the execution of his deſigns, 
called another council to meet at Rome in the year 1075, 
in which he purſued his adventurous project with greate, 


ney 
Wn Fn 


/ 


lo] We have extant a great number both of ancient and modern wri- 

ters, who have related the circumſtances of this diſpute concerning in- 

veſtitures, which was begun by GxeGory VII, was carried on by him 
and his ſucceſſors on the one fide, and the emperors Henry IV and V 
Jon the other, and became a ſource of innumerable calamities to the 
I greateſt part of Europe. But few or none of theſe writers have treated 
this weighty ſubject with an entire impartiality. They all plead either 
the cauſe of the pontiffs, or that of the eraperors, and decide the con- 
troverſy, not by the laws then in being (which ought, no doubt, to be 
principally conſulted) nor by the opinions that generally prevailed at the 
time of this conteſt, but by laws of their own invention, and by the o- 
pinions of modern times. The famous GreTseR, in his Apologia pro 
= Gregorio VII, which is publiſhed in the 6th volume of his works, and 
& alſo ſeparately, has collected the principal of the ancient writers who 
maintain the cauſe of the pontiff; in oppoſition to whom, they who 


f pas r us, in his Replicatio contra Gretſerum et Apologia pro Henrico IV, 
Hanov. 1611, 4to. Among the modern writers who have treated this 
ſubject, we may count the Centuriatores Magdeburgenſes, Baron us, 


Belli inter Imperium et Sacerdotium, publiſhed at Fraxcfort in 1741, in 
8vo. and, above all, the famous Cardinal Nor1s, who far ſurpaſſes in 
point of erudition thoſe whom we have mentioned, and whole [foria 


tua, after his death, in the year 1741, 18 a moſt learned work, though 


of the pontiffs, which is not ſurprizing from the pen of a cardinal. See 
alſo Jo. Jac. Mascovii Commentarii de rebus imperii Germanici ſub 
Henrico 1V et V, publiſhed at Zeipfick in 4to. in the year 1749. 

| * 1 impe- 


defended the cauſe of Heyzv IV, are collected by MLCHIOxR Gor- 


lamities and in the moſt complicated ſcenes of confuſion Cxvr. Xl. 


aſſemble a council in Germany, or to proceed judicially 


the German and Italian hiſtorians, and thoſe who have wrote the life ot 
the famous MaTHirpa. But, beſide theſe, it will be highly proper 
to conſult Jo. Scurir,Terus De libertate Ecclſiæ Germanice, lib. iv. p. 
481.—Cnnisr. Thomasius Hiftoria contentionis inter Imperium Sa- 
cerdotium.— H w. Mison us Lib de jure Inveſtiture Epiſcopalis tom. 
i. Scriptorum rer. Germanicar.— Jus r. CHR. Dithmarus Hifforia 


delle Inveſtiture della dipneta Ecclefiafliche, which was publiſhed at Man- 


it be imperfect and probably maimed, and alſo extremely partial in favour 
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ceux. XI. impetuoſity and vehemence than ever; for he not only 
—— excluded from the communion of the church ſeveral 
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German and Italian biſhops and certain favorites of 
Hen&y, whoſe counſels that prince was ſaid to make 
uſe of in the traffic of eccleſiaſtical dignities, but alſo 
pronounced in a formal edit, Anathema againſt whe- 
ever received the inveſtiture of a biſhopric or abbacy from 
the hands of a layman, as alſo againſt thoſe by whon 
the inveſtiture ſhould be performed jw]. This decree was 
every way proper to ſurprize the emperors, kings, and 
princes of Europe, who, in conſequence of a prevailing 
cuſtom, had the right of conferring the more important 
eccleſiaſtical dignities and the government of monaſte- 
ries and convents, of which they diſpoſed, in a ſolemn 
manner, by the well-known ceremony of the ring and 
the Haß, or crofier, which they preſented to the candi- 
date on whom their choice fell. This ſolemn inveſti- 
ture was the main ſupport of that power of creating bi. 
ſhops and abbats, which the European princes claimed 
as their undoubted right, and the occaſion of that cor- 
rupt commerce called fmony, in conſequence of which 
eccleſiaſtical promotion was impudently ſold to the 
higheſt bidder ; and hence the zeal and ardour of Gax- 
cos to annul theſe inveſtitures, that he might extir- 
pate ſimony on the one hand, and diminiſh the power of 
princes in eccleſiaſtical matters'on the other. 


A ſhort digreſſion concerning INVEsTITURES E 


I T will not be improper to caſt ſome illuſtrations up- 
on the cuſtom now. mentioned of inveſting biſhops and 
abbots in their reſpective dignities by the ceremony of 
the ring and crofier, ſince this cuſtom has been ill un- 
derſtood by ſome, and but imperfectly explained by o- 

thers. Even the learned cardinal Nokis appears highly 


u] Avr. Pact Critica in Baronium, tom. iii. ad A. 1076. HEI, 
Non is Hift. Iaveſtiturarum, p. 39. — Cuxisr. Lupus Schalia et Dif- 
fertation, ad Cencilia, tom. vi. Opp. p. 39.44. | 
[x] Here the tranſlator has tranſpoſed the note [r] of the original 
into the text under the form of a diſſertation. a 2 
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foreſts, caſtles, &c. 


times (laws which ſtill remain in force) none were con- 
ſidered as lawful poſſeſſors of the lands or tenements 


Chap. II. of th CHURCH. 


gether, yet that learned prelate does not ſeem to have 


a complete notion of this important matter, ſince he o- 


mits in his hiſtory certain points that are neceſlary to the 


and abbots commenced, undoubtedly, at that period of 
time when the European emperors, kings, and princes 
made grants to the clergy of certain territories, lands, 
According to the laws of thoſe 


which they derived from the emperors or other princes, 


before they repaired to court, took the oath of allegi- 
E ance to their reſpective ſovereigns as the ſupreme pro- 
| prietors, and received from their hands a ſolemn mark 
by which the property of their reſpective grants was 


transferred to them. Such was the manner in which the 
nobility, and thoſe who had diſtinguiſhed themſelves by 


military exploits, were confirmed in the poſſeſſions which 


they owed to the liberality of their ſovereigns. But the 
cuſtom of inveſting the biſhops and abbots with the rin 
and the crofier, which are the enſigns of the ſacred func- 


tion, is of a much more recent date, and was then firſt 
introduced, when the European emperors and princes, 


annulling the elections that were made in the church 


according to the eccleſiaſtical laws that had been from 
the earlieſt times eſtabliſhed for that purpoſe, aſſumed 
to themſelves the power of confering on whom they 
pleaſed the biſhoprics and abbeys that became vacant in 
their dominions, nay, even of ſelling them to the higheſt 
W bidder. 
kings and princes of Europe, they at firſt confirmed the 


This power, then, being once uſurped by the 


biſhops and abbots ia their dignities and poſſeſſions with 
the ſame forms and ceremonies that were uſed in inveſt- 


5 ing the counts, knights, and others in their feudal te- 


vures, even by writen contracts, and the ceremony of 


[ y ] Chapter iii. page 56. 


preſc t- 


underſtanding it thoroughly. The inveſtirure of biſhops 


269 


defective here; for though in his Hiſtory of Inveſtitures CuntAl: 
[y], there are many pertinent reflexions upon the reaſons — 
| which engaged Gag cORV to prohibit znveſtitures alto- 
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DENN. XI· preſenting them with a wand or bough [Z IJ. And this 
——— cuſtom ot inveſting the clergy and the laity with the ſame 
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ceremonies would have, undoubtedly, continued, had 
not the clergy, to whom the right of eleCting biſhops and 
abbots originally belonged, eluded artfully the uſurpa- 
tion of the emperors and other princes by the followin 
ſtratagem. When a biſhop or abbot died, they who 
looked upon themſelves as authoriſed to fill up the va- 
cancy, elected immediately ſome one of their order in 
the place of the deceaſed, and were careful to have him 
conſecrated without delay. The conſecration being 
thus performed, the prince, who had propoſed to him- 
ſelf the profit of ſelling the vacant benefice, or the plex 
ſure of confering it upon ſome of his favorites, was 
obliged to deſiſt from his purpoſe, and to conſent to the 
election which the ceremony of conſecration rendered ir. 
revocable. Many examples of the ſucceſs of this ſtrata- 
gem, which was practiſed both in chapters and mona- 
ſteries, and which diſappointed the liberality or avarice 
of ſeveral princes, might here be alledged ; they abound 
in the records of the xth century, to which we refer the 
curious reader. No ſooner did the emperors and princes 
perceive this artful management, than they turned 
their attention to the propereſt means of rendering it in- 
effectual, and of preſerving the valuable privilege they 
had uſurped. For this purpoſe they ordered, that a: 
ſoon as a biſhop expired, his ring and croſier ſhould be 
tranſmitted to the prince, to whole juriſdiction his dio- 
ceſe was ſubject. For it was by the ſolemn delivery of 


[z] This appears from a paſſage in Cardinal Hun RERT's 111d Book, 
Adverſus Simoniacos, which was compoſed before GxeGory had ſet on 
foot the diſpute concerning Inveſtitures, and which is publiſhed in Man- 
TENE's Theſaur. Anecdot. tom. v. p. 787. The paſſage is as follows: 
Poteftas ſecularis primo ambitioſis ecelgſiaſticarum dignitatum wel poſſeſſ 
num cupidis favebat prece, dein minis, deinceps verbis conceſſivis * in qui- 
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bus omnibus cernens ſibi contradiclorem neminem, nec qui movveret pennan, 4 


vel aperiret os et ganniret, ad majora pregreditur, et jam ſub nomine Iu- 2 


VESTITUR A DARE PRIMO TABELLAS wel QUALESCUMQUE PORRI- WW 


GERE VIRGULAS, DEIN BACULOS — Quad maximum nefas fic inolevil, i 


ut id ſolum canonicum credatur, nec que fit ecclefiaſtica regula ſciatur aui 
altendal ur. | | 


the 


| Chap. II. ef ne CHURCH. 


1 ceremony was an eſſential part of his conſecration; ſo 
that when theſe two badges of the epiſcopal dignity were 
in the hands of the ſovereign, the clergy could not con- 


4 to fill the vacancy. Thus their ſtratagem was defeated, 
as every election that was not confirmed by the cere- 
mony of conſecration might be lawfully annulled and 


the epiſcopal functions before the performance of that 
important ceremony. As ſoon, therefore, as a biſhop 
drew his laſt breath, the magiſtrate of the city in which 
ne had reſided, or the governor of the province, ſeized 
upon ;his ring and crofier, and fent them to court [a]. 
The emperor or prince confered the vacant fee upon the 
& perſon whom he had choſen, by delivering to him theſe 
two badges of the epiſcopal office, after which the new 
9 biſhop, thus inveſted by his ſovereign, repaired to his 
& metropolitan, to whom it belonged to perform the cere- 
mon of conſecration, and delivered to him the ring and 
croſier which he had received from his prince, that he 
W might receive it again from his hands, and be thus doubly 
confirmed in his ſacred function. It appears, there- 
fore, from this account, that each new biſhop and ab- 
bot received twice the ring and the faff; once from the 
hands of the ſovereign, and once from thoſe of the 
W metropolitan biſhop, by whom they were conſecrated 


Y [a] We fee this fact confirmed by the following paſſage in EB BO'H 


Ji, tom. i. p. 426. Nec multo poſt annulus cum wirgd paſtorali Bre- 
| BE menſes epiſcopi ad aulam regiam tranſlata eft. Eo ſiquidem tempore ecclefia 
bberam electionem non babebat . . . ſed cum quilibet antiſtes viam univer ſæ 
= carnts ingreſſus fuiſſet, mox capitanei civilatis illius annulum et vir gam 
= paftoralem ad Palatium tranſmittebant, ficque regia auctoritale, communi- 
= caio cum aulicis concilio, orbatæ plebi iaoneum conflituebat preſulem . . 
= Poſt paucos vero dies rurſum annulus et virga paſioralis Bambenber genfis 
= epiſcopi Domino imperatori tranſmiſſa eſt. Quod audito, multi nobiles -—' 
= ad aulam regiam confluebant, qui alleram harum prece vel pretio ſibi com- 
Parare tentabant, - | 
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the ring and crofier of the deceaſed to the new biſhop Cent. XI. 
that his election was irrevocably confirmed, and this 


ſecrute the perſon whom their ſuffrages had appointed 


rejected; nor was the biſhop qualified to exerciſe any of 


It 
5 Life of Otho, biſhop of Bamberg, lib. i 5 8, 9. in Adis Sanctor. menſis 


[5] This appears from a variety of ancient records. See particularly 
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The Internal HISTORY Part It 

It is highly uncertain by what prince this cuſtom of 
creating the biſhops by the ceremonies of the ring and 
croſier was firſt introduced. If we may believe Apa of 
Bremen [c], this privilege was exerciſed . by LEWIS the 
Meck, who, in the 1xth century, granted to the new 
biſhops the uſe and poſſeſſion of the epilcopal revenues, 
and confirmed this grant by the ceremony now under 
conſideration. But the accuracy of this hiſtorian is liable 
to juſpicion, and it is extremely probable that he attri- 
bated to the tranſactions of ancient times the ſame form 
that accompanied ſimilar taanſactions in the xith cen- 
tury in which he lived. For it 1s certain, that 1n the 
1xth century the greateſt part of the European princes 
made no oppolition to the right of electing the biſhops, 
which was both claimed and exerciſed by the clergy and 
the people, and, of conſequence, there was then no oc- Wi 
caſion for the inveſtiture mentioned by Avam of Bre- 
men id). We therefore chuſe to adopt the ſuppoſition 
of Cardinal HUMBERT [e], who places the commence- Wi 
ment of the cuſtom now under conſideration in the reign g 


4908 


of Or ho the great; for though this opinion has not the 
approbation of Lewis ThomassIn and NATALIS ALEx- 
ANDER, yet theſe learned men, in their deep reſearches 
into the origin of inveſtitures [f], have advanced no- 

thing 


HumBExT, Lib. iii. contra Simoniacos, cap. vi. in MarTene's Theſar. Wil 
Anecdot. tom. v. p. 779. in which we find the following paſſage : dit Wl 
enceniatus (i. e. the biſhops inveſted by the emperor) wiolentes invadit e- 
rum, plebem et 01 dinem dominaturus, quam ab eis copnoſcatur, queratur, 
petatur. Sic metropolitanum aggreditur, non ab eo judicandus, ſed ipſin Wl 
judicaturus.— Quid enim fibi jam pertinet aut prodeft baculum et annulun, Wi 
gun; fortat KEDDEKE ? Numguid quia laica perſona dati ſunt ? Cur red. 
ditur quod habetur, niſi ut aut denus res eccleftaſtica ſub hac ſpecie juſſionis 
vel donationis wendatur, aut in priore venditione corroboranda a metropolis 
tano, ſuiſque ſuffraganies ſub ſcribatur, aut certe ut præſumtio laice ordina· 
tionis palliietur colure et velamento quodam diſciplinæ clericalis. 
(c] In his Hiſtoria Eccleflaſlica, lib. i. cap. xxxii. p. 10. xxxix. p. 1. 
publiſhed in the Scriprores Septemtrionales of LinpENBROGIUS. 10 
| {4} Add to this the refutation of Abu of Bremen, by Dax iEL Pa- Wl 
'PEBROCH, in the da Sanctorum, tom. i. Febr. p. 557. - 
le] HumBErT, Libr, iii. contra Simoniacos, cap. vii. p. 780. et cap 
x. p.989. | | 5 
[ f ] See Lupov, ThonAssIxI Diſciplina Eccleſ, circa. Benef. tom. 
i. 
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thing ſufficient to prove it erroneous. We learn alſo Cant XI · 


from HuMBERT [g], that the emperor HENRY III, the 
ſon of Cox RAD II, was deſirous of abrogating theſe in- 
veſtitures, but that a variety of circumſtances concurred 
to prevent the execution of his deſign ; but he repre- 
8 ſents Henry I king of France in a different point of 
light, as a turbulent prince, who turned all things into 
& confuſion, and indulged himſelf beyond all meaſure in 
ſimonical practices, and loads him, of conſequence, 
vith the bittereſt invectives. 5 

In this method of creating biſhops and abbots by 
& preſenting to them the ring and crofier, there were two 
things that gave particular offence to the Roman pon- 
WS tiffs. The fr was, that by this the ancient right of 
election was totally changed, and the power of chooſ- 
ing the rulers of the church was uſurped by the empe- 
grors and other ſovereign princes, and was confined to 
them alone. This indeed was the moſt plauſible reaſon 
: el when we conſider the religious notions of 
Itheſe times, which were, by no means, favourable to 
the conduct of the emperors in this matter. Another 
eircumſtance that grievouſly diſtreſſed the pretended vi- 
ears of St. P=TER, was to ſee the ring and crofier, the 
Ppenerable badges of ſpiritual authority and ghoſtly diſ- 
Winttion, delivered to the biſhop elect by the profane 
Hands of unſanctified laymen ; an abuſe this, which they 


i lib. ii. p. 434. and NA TAL. ALExanDER, Select. Hiſtor. Eccl. Capit. 
ec. xi. xii. Dif]. iv. p. 725. | 
Vr p. 780. 42 | 
[5] See HummerT Lib. iii. contra Simoniac. cap. vi. p. 779. 795. his 
words are: Quid ad laicas pertinet perſonas ſacramenta eccleſiaſtica et pon- 
Wiſicalem ſeu pa ſtoralem gratiam diſtribuere, camyros ſcilicet baculas et an- 
las, quibus præcipue perficitur, militat et innititur tota epiſcopalis conſe= 
ratio? Equidem in camyris baculis—defignatur, que eis committitur cura 
Paſtoralis.— Porro annulus ſignaculum ſecretorum celiflium indicat, præ- 
VNonen⸗ predicatores 3 ut ſecretam Dei ſapientiam cum apoſtolo diffignent.— 
Yor. II, a ou: Quits 
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274 The Internal HISTORY Part. I. 
CenrT.XI, this ſuppoſed profanation, and ſhudders to think, that 
that aff which denotes the ghoſtly ſhepherd, and that 
ring which ſeals the myſteries of heaven [71, depoſited 
in the boſoms of the epiſcopal order, ſhould be polluted 
by the unhallowed touch of a civil magiſtrate , and 
that emperors and princes, by preſenting them to their 
favourites, ſhould thereby uſurp the prerogatives of the 
church, and exerciſe the paſtoral authority and power, 
This complaint was entirely conſiſtent, as we have al. 
ready obſerved, with the opinions of the times in which 
it was made; for as the ring and the crofier were 
generally eſteemed the marks and badges of paſtoral 
power, and ſpiritual authority, ſo he who conferred theſe 
ſacred badges was ſuppoſed to confer and communicate 
with them the ghoſtly authority of which they were the 
emblems. 15 3j%ͥͤĩ]Vðâ1ſ an WO” 

All theſe things being duly conſidered, we ſhall im- 
mediately perceive what it was that rendered GRtcoky 
VII fo averſe to the pretenſions of the emperors, and ſo 
zealous in depriving them of the privilege they had al- 
ſumed of inveſting the biſhops with the ceremony of the 
ring and crofier. In the firſt council which he afſernbled 
at Rome, he made no attempt, indeed, againft inveſi- 
tures, nor did he aim at any thing farther than the abo- 
lition of fmony, and the reſtoration of the ſacerdotal and 
monaſtic orders to their ancient right of electing their 
reſpective biſhops and abbots. But when he afterwards 
came to know that the affair of !nve/itures was inſepara- 
| bly connected with the pretenſions of the emperors, and 
indeed ſuppoſed them impowered to diſpoſe of the high- 

er eccleſiaſtical dignities and benefices, he was then per- 
ſuaded that imony could not be extirpated as long as in- 
veſtitures were in being, and therefore to pluck up the 
evil by the root, he oppoſed the cuſtom of inveſtitures 
with the utmoſt vehemence. All this ſhews the true riſe 
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Wal 8! | Quirumque ergo his duobus aliquem initiant, procul dubio omnem paſtoralen 
„ auctoritalem B. præ ſumendb ibi vendicant. | | 
1 li] huugERT miſtook the ſpititual fignification of this ho 
1 Which was the einblem of a nuptial dond between the biſhop and his 
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bf the war that was carried on between the pontiff and Chr. Xl, 
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the emperor with ſuch bitterneſs and fury. 
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Wcgiance to kings and emperors, nor even to become 
Wtheir vaſſals ; and ſo far was he from probibiting that 
Find of inveſtiture that was performed by a verbal de- 
Wlaration or a written deed, that; on the contrary, he 
lowed the kings of England and France to inveſt in this 
Wnanner, and probably conſented to the uſe of the cep- 


7 Us 


« 


Aud to underſtand ftill more clearly the merits of this 
auſe it will be proper to obſerve, that it was not inve/- 
Fitures conſidered in themſelves that Grzcory oppoſed 
Mith ſuch keenneſs and obſtinacy, but that particular 
Wind of inveſtitures, which were in uſe at this time. He 
id not pretend to hinder the biſhops from ſwearing al- 


er in this ceremony, as did alſo after him Cari x- 


Eros II. But he could not bear the ceremony of inveſ- 
iturè that was performed with the enſighs of the ſacer- 
Wotal order, much leſs could he endure the performance 
f the ceremony before the ſolenin rite of conſecration z 
Put what rendered inveſtitures moſt odious to this pon- 
: iff was their deſtroying entirely the free elections of 


Piſhops and abbots. It is now time to reſume the thread 


* * 


Xv. The ſevere law that had been enacted againſt Hitory of | 
velitures by the influence and authority of GAR O- dn Lind "pt 
v, made very little impteffion upon Henry. He ac- about iaveſs N 


Fnowledged, indeed, that in expoſing eccleſiaſtical be- . 


Nefices to (ale he had done arnits, and he promiſed a- 
Wendment in that reſpect; but he remained inflexible 


Wh 


digg his authority atid executing lis ambiioue p 
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Woainſt all attempts that were made to perſuade him td 
eſign his power of creating biſhops and abbots; and the 
Wight of inveſiture which was intimately connected with 


his important privilege. Had this emperor been ſeeond- 


WT by ts German princes be hight have maintained 


is refuſal with dignity and fucceſs; but this' was fat 
rom being the caſe; a conſiderable number of theſe 


rinces, and among others the ſtates of Saxony, were 
e ſecret or declared enemies of HENRY; and this fur- 
Wiſhed Garcexv with a favourable opportunity of ex- 
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Caur. XI. jets. This opportunity was by no means neglected; the 
— imperious pontiff took occaſion, from the diſcords thai 
divided the empire, to inſult and depreſs its chief; he 

ſent, by his legates, an inſolent meſſage to the empetor 

at Goſlar, ordering him to tepair immediately to Rowe, 

and clear himſelf, before the council that was to be af. 
ſembled there, of the various erimes that were laid to hiz 

charge. The emperor, whoſe high ſpirit could not brook 

ſuch arrogant treatment, was filled with the warmeſt 
indignation at the view of that inſolent mandate, and, 

in the vehemence of iys juſt reſentment, aſſembled with. 

out delay a council 6f the German bilhops at Yorn;, 

where GREGORY was charged with ſeveral flagitious 
practices, depoſed from the pontificate of which he was 
declared unworthy, and an order iſſued out for the elec- 

tion of a new pontiff. GrEGoky oppoſed violence to 
violence; for no ſooner had he received by the letters 

and embaſladors of HENRY, an account of the ſentenct 

that had been pronounced againſt him, than, in a rag- 

ing fit of vindictive frenzy, he thundered his anathema 

At the head of that prince, excluded him both from the 
communion of the church and from the throne of his 
anceſtors, and impiouſly diſſolved the oath of allegiance 

which his ſubjects had taken to him as their lawful ſo- 
vereign. Thus war was declared on both ſides, and the 

civil and ecclefiaſtical powers were divided into two 

great factions, of which one maintained the rights of 

the emperor, while the other ſeconded the ambitious 

views of the pontiff. No terms were ſufficient to ex- 

preſs the complicated ſcenes of miſery that aroſe from 


this deplorable ſchiſm. e 

XVI. At the 1 upon this war, the Swabial 
chiefs, with duke RopoLen at their head, revolted 2. 
gainſt Henry, and the Saxon princes, whoſe formet 
quarrels with the emperor had been lately ferminated 


by their defeat and ſubmiſſion |&], follow their ein. 
| a” 5 7 te 5 Ple. 
10% This fame Roborrn had, the year before this revolt, van- 
uiſhed the Saxons, and obliged them to ſubmit to the emperor. Be- 
daes the Swabian and Saxon Chiefs, the dukes of Bavaria and 9 


w4 


. — — <> AA we — — TY — © 2 


emperor yielded to this eri en counſel, without, 


ther raiment but a wretched. piece of coarſe woollen cloth 


thrown over his body to cover his nakedneſs. The 
fourth day he was admitted to the preſence of the lordly 


pontiff, who, with a good deal of difficulty, granted 


- * = 


the biſhops of Wurtzhourg and Worms, and ſeveral other eminent perſo- 


nageg were concerned in this revolt.) | a 
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Cxur. XI. him the abſolution he demanded ; but as to what re. 


. h d 


title and other marks of royalty which he had been o 
 bliged to lay Gown. 
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garded his reſtoration to the throne, he refuſed to de 
termine that point before the approaching congreſs, at 
which he made Henry promiſe to appear, forbidding 
him, at the ſame time to aſſume, during this interval, 
the title of king, as alſo to wear the ornaments, or to 
exerciſe the functions, of royalty. This opprobrious 
convention excited, and that juſtly, the indignation of 
the princes and biſhops of Italy, who threatned Hewy 
with all ſorts of evils, on account of his baſe and pull. 
lanimous conduct, and would, undoubtedly, have de. 
poſed him, had not he diminiſhed their reſentment by 
violating the convention which he had been forced t 
enter into with the imperious pontiff, and reſuming the 
On the other hand, the confede- 
rate princes of Swabia and Saxony were no ſooner, inform. 
ed of this unexpected change in the conduct of HEMA, 
than they aſſembled at Forcheim in the month of March 
A. D. 1977, and unanimouſly, elected Ropor u, duk 
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of Swabia, emperor in his place [I. 
XVII.“ This raſh ſtep kindled a ter 
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VI ſh ſtep ki terrible flame in Ger 
many, and Traly, and involved, for a long time, thok 
unkeppy lands in the calamitics, of war. in Jh th 
Normans, who were maſters of the lower parts of that 
country, and the armies of the powerful and valiani 
MaTHILDA maintained, ſucceſsfully the cauſe. of Gut- 
cory againſt the Lombards, who eſpouſed the intereſt 
of Henry; while. this unfortunate prince, with all the 
forces he could aſſemble, carried on the war in Germany 
againſt Ropoi vnn and the confederate princes, Ga Foo. 
RY, conſidering the events of war as extremely doubt 
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I The ancient and modern writers of Italian and German hiſtory 
have given ample relations of all theſe events, though not all with the 
ſame. fidelity and accuracy. In the brief account I have given of thel: 
events, I have followed the genuine ſources, and thoſe writers whoſe 
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teſtimonies are the moſt reſpectable and ſure, ſuck as SicoNntvs, Pacl, 
Mug rok, Mascovius, Nokts, &c. who, though they differ i 


me. minute circurpſiances, ale yet agreed in thoſe, matters that arg 0 
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ance of neutrality ; but encouraged by the battle of 
8 7ladenheim, in which Hengy was defeated by the Sax- 
ons A. D. 1080, he excommunicated anew that van- 
= quiſhed I and ſending a crown to the victor Ro- 
porn, declared him lawful king of the Germans. The 
injured emperor did not let this new inſult. paſs. unpun- 
iſned; ſeconded by the ſuffrages of ſeveral of the Itali- 
an and German biſhops, he depoſed GRRGORV a ſecond 


time in a council which met at Mentz, and, in a ſynod 


that was ſoon after aſſembled at Brixen, in the province 
of Firol, he raiſed to the pontificate GuigE R, archbi- 
ſhop of Ravenna, who aſſumed. the title of CLEMENT 
Ul, when he was conſecrated at Rome A. D. 1084, four 
years after his election. 

XVIII. This election was followed ſoon . by an 
event which gave an advantageous turn to the affairs of 
Hr xa v; this event was a bloody battle fought upon 
the banks of the river Elfter, where Ropol RH received 
a mortal wound, of which he died at Merſburg. The 
emperor, having got rid of this formidable enemy, 
marched. directly into {taly the following year (1081) 


with a deſign to cruſh GREGOR V and his adherents, 


whoſe defeat he imagined: would contribute effectually 
to put an end to the troubles in Germany. Accordingly 
he made ſeveral campaigysþ with various ſucceſs, a- 
gainſt the valiant. troops df Mar RDA and; after hav- 
ing raiſed twice the ſiege of Nome, he reſumed a third 
time that bold onterprize, and became, at length, maſ- 


ter of the greateſt part of that city in the year 1084. 


The firſt ſtep that Hens v tool after this ſucceſs was to 
| place GuiBeRT in the papal chair, after wllieh he re- 

ceived tlie imperial crown froth the batids” of the neue 
pontiff, was ſaluted emperor by. the Roman people, and 
laid cloſe ſiege to the caſtle. of S. Angelo, whither-his 
mortatenemyz GREGORY, back fedlfor in gn 1h He was, 
however, förced tö raiſe this ſſege by the lour of Ro- 


nent GUISEARD, duke of 9 85 and Calabria, who 


JO ns in triumph to- Rame;ʒ but-not-think- 
| 8 4 ng 
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ful, was at firſt afraid to declare for either fide, and CEB x. XI. 
therefore obſerved, during a certain time, an appear- 
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Cenr.XE ing him fafe there, conducted him afterwards to Saler. 4 


ed in thoſe calamities which were the fatal effects of hu 


rogant and audacious pontiff that had hitherto fat in the 
| papal chair. The Roman church worſhips him as a ſaint 


order by a regular canonization. PA ut V, about the 4 


fifth day of May, as a feſtival ſacred to the memory di 


ſtons to which they ' ' owed” their origin. CLement III 


in a French book pu 7 0 in Holland in the year 1743, in three vo- 
zoriques'et Critiques fur Ia dic ef fur la Legende du Pape Gregoire VII. 


nicon Beneventanum, publiſhed by MoRaToR1, in his Antiquit. _—_ 


The Internal HISTORY pan 


num. la this place the famous pontiff ended his day 3 
the year following A. D. 1085, and left Europe in vob 


boundleſs ambition. He was certainly a man of exten. 
ſive abilities, endowed with a moſt enterprizing genius 
and an invincible firmneſs of mind; but it muſt, at the 
fame time, be acknowledged, that he was the moſt 2.1 


though it is certain that he was never placed in tha 
beginning of the xv11th century, appointed the twentj © 


this pretended faint I]; but the emperors of Germany, f 
the kings of France, and other European princes have 
always oppoſed the celebration of this feſtival, and hae 
thus effectually prevented its becoming univerfal, I (2 
our times BEN EDI XIII, zealous to ſecure to Ger co- 
RY the faintly honours, occaſioned a conteſt, whoſe i: 
fue was by no means favourable to his ſuperſtitious views 2 
5 XIX. The death of Gs EGORY neither reſtored peace 4 
to the church, nor tranquillity to the ſtate ; the tumults|f 
and diviſions which he had excited, ſtill continued, and 
they were augmented-from day to day by the fame pal-· 


who was the emperors pontiff [a], was maſter of the i 
city of Rome, and was acknowledged as pope by a great 
part of Italy. Henn carried on the war in Germany 


1 See the Aaa gane. A py 4.3 xxv „ Mail, and 1 Manu 
LON, Aa Sanf.:Ord; Benedig, Sec. vi. part. II. 
Ia] The reader will find an ample and curious account of this matter 


jumes, under the following title: L Avocat du Diable, on Memeires Hiſ+ 


[0] The very learned, Jo. GorTr. Honxwius en engag ged himſelf, in the 
Mifeell, Lips. kom. viii. p- 609. to publiſh the Life of CLEMenT III. 
This pontiff died in the year 1100, as appears evidently from the Cbro- 


r L p. 262. See alſo Rune r Hiftoria Ravennat. lib. v. p. 307. 
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Foxy, ſupported by the Normans, choſe for his ſucceſ- 
or, in the year 1086, Dipirick, abbot of mount Caſſin, 
1 hq adopted the title of VI TOR III, and was conſecra- 
ed in the church of St. PETER, in the year 108), when 
hat part of the city was recovered by the Normans 
rom the dominion of ELement. But this new pontiff 
t ar as of a character quite oppoſite to that of GGECORY; 
the e was modeſt and timorous, and alſo of a mild and 


aint gentle diſpoſition ; and finding the papal chair beſet with 
tha Factions, and the city of Rome under the dominion of 
the is competitor, he retired to his monaſtery, where ſoon 
ent fter he ended his days in peace. But before his abdica- 
y oi tion, he held a council at Genevento, where he confirm- 
a, ed and renewed the laws that GatGcory had enacted for 
naye the abolition of inve/itures. Es 
1ave ln XX. Orno, biſhop of Ora, and monk of Clugni, 
lu was, by Victor's recommendation, choſen to ſucceed 
% him. This new pontiff was elected at Terracina in the 
il ear 1088, and aſſumed the name of UABAN II. Infe- 


Fior to Ga cORV in fortitude and reſolution, he was, 
however, his Se in arrogance and pride, and ſurpaſ- 
ed him greatly in temerity and imprudence [p]. The 
{commencement of his pontificate had a fair aſpect, and 
ſucceſs ſeemed to ſmile upon his undertakings; but up- 
on the emperor's return into /zaly in the year 1090, the 
face of affairs was totally changed: victory crowned 
the arms of that prince, who, by redoubled efforts of 
WJ valour, defeated, at length, Gurt, duke of Bavaria, 
and the famous MaTrilpa, who were the formidable 
heads of the papal faction. The abominable treachery 
of his ſon Cong ap, who, yielding to the ſeduttion of 
his father's enemies, revolted againſt him, and, by the 


5 advice and aſſiſtance of Ua BAN and MATHILU DA, uſurp- 
11 Ie We find in the Poſtbumous Works of MaBIPLOx. tom. ii. p. 1. 

che L/ of Unzan II, compoſed by THEOD. RuixARr, with much 
the learning and induſtry, but with too little impartiality and fidelity, as we 
II. may naturally ſuppoſe even from the name of its author, ſince it is well 
r0= known that no monkiſh writer dare attempt to paint the Roman pontiffs 
ar, ip their true colours. See alſo. for an account of Ua an the Hiſtoire 


Furs. dt la France, om. vii p-. 514. | 


* oajnſt the confederate princes. The faction of GRE- CVr. XI. 


ed, 
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ror blaſted by his odious and unnatural rebellion, 


lordly yoke. 
of GREGORY; 


infidel poſſeſſors of the holy land. 


Part I 
Cyr. X. ed the kingdom of [zaly, revived the drooping ſpirits of 
that faction, who hoped to ſee the laurels of the empe. 

The 
conſequences, however, of this event were leſs fatal to 
Henky, than his enemies expected. In the mean time 
the troubles of Italy, ſtill continued, nor could UARAU, 
with all his efforts, reduce the city of Rome under his 
Finding all his ambitious meaſures diſcon- 
certed, he aſſembled a council at Placentia in the year 
1095s where he confirmed the laws, and the  anathemas 
and afterwards undertook a journey inta 
France, where he held the famous council of Clermont, 
and had the pleaſure of kindling a new war againſt the 
In this council, in- 


ſtead of endeayouring to terminate the tumults and de- 
ſolations that the diſpute concerning, inve/titures had a- 
ready produced, this unworthy pontiff added fuel to the 

flame, and ſo exaſperated matters by his, imprudent and 
arrogant proceedings, as to render an accommodation 
between the contending parties more difficult than ever. 


GrecoRy, notwithſtanding his exceſſive. arrogance and 
ambition, had never carried his inſolence ſo, far as to 
forbid the biſhops and the reſt of the clergy, to, take the 


oath of allegiance to their reſpective ſovereigns. Thi 


rebellious prohibition was reſerved: for the: audacious ar- 
rogance of UR BAM, who publiſhed it as a law, in th 
council of Clermont [q]. After this noble expedition, the 
reſtleſs pontiff returned into 7aly, where he made him- 
ſelf maſter of the caſtle of S:. —_ and ſoon after end- 
ed his days in the year 1099: he was not long: ſurvived 
by his antagoniſt CLEMRN III, who died. the, following 
year, and thus left Raynizs, a Benedictine monk, 
who was choſen ſucceſſor to URzax, and. aſſumed: the 


] To the xv canon of this councit'of the following: SORES 

1- 
tatem.faciant, i.e. It is enacted ubat no biſhop. or. prieft. ſhall prumiſe upon 
eath liege obedience e any king. or any layman. They are entirely miſtaken; 
3 from taking, oaths of 
al Noxis has: ſuffici- 


&ed; Ne, epiſcopus vel ſacerdos-regi vol alicui laico\in.manibus ligjam 


who affim that GxEGORVY prohibited the biſk 
allegiance to. their reſpectiye ſovereigns, 28 


eptly &monkrated | in his feria 1 e, 1 X. b. ae! 


his 


E 
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name of PAscH A. II, ſole poſſeſſor of the papal chair at Cent XI. 
the concluſion of this century. 5 eg e 
XXI. Among the eaſtern monks, in this century, 17 ſlate of 
oF 5 7 | ; he monaſtic 
there happened nothing worthy of being conſigned to aver, 
the records of hiſtory, while thoſe of the weſt were con⸗ 
cerned immediately in tranſactions of great conſe- 2 
quence, and which deſerve the attention of the curi- 
ous reader. The weſtern monks were remarkable for 
their attachment to the Roman pontiffs; this connexion 
had been long formed, and it was originally owing to the 1 
avarice and violence of both biſhops and princes, who, 
under various pretexts, were conſtantly encroaching up- 
on the poſſeſſion of the monks, and thus obliged them 
to ſeek for ſecurity againſt theſe invaſions of their pro- 
petty in the protection of the popes. This protection, 
was readily granted by the pontiffs, who ſeized, with a- 
vidity, every occaſion of enlarging their authority ; and 
the monks, in return, engaged themſelves to pay an 
annual tribute to their ghoſtly patrons. But in this, 
century. things were carried ſtill farther, and the pon- 
tiffs, more eſpecially G EOO v VII, who was eagerly bent 
upon humbling the biſhops, and transferring. their pri 
vileges to the Roman ſee, enlarged their juriſdiction over 
the monks at the expence of the epiſcopal, order. They 
- RE adviſed and exhorted the monks to withdraw themſelves, 
e and their poſſeſſions from the juriſdiction of the biſhops, _ 
and to place both under the inſpection and dominion. of » 
» Sr. PeTer [7]. Hence it happened that from the time {4 
of Garcon, the number of monaſteries that had recei- | 
ved immunities both from the temporal authority, of the, 
ſovereign and the ſpiritual: juriſdiction of the biſhops, 
were multiplied beyond meaſure throughout all Europe. 
and. the rights of princes, together. with the intereſts and 


Privileges of the epiſcopal order, were violated and tram- 
[:] A ſpecimen of this may be ſeen in the vii Epiſtle of GzeGory, 

in which he reduces the monks of Redon under the juriſdiction of the Ro- 

man ſee by a mandate conceived in terms that had never been uſed be- 

fore his time; ſee MARTENE Theſaur. Aneedot, tom. i. p. 204. We 

may add to this ſeveral like mandates of Ux BAN II, and the ſucceeding. 


pontiffs, which are to be found in the collection now cited, and in others 
of that kind, 425 e . 
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Car. xl. pled upon, or rather engroſſed to ſwell the growing deſ- 


I heir cor> 
| puption, 


potiſtn'of the all graſping pontiffs [5]. 

XXII. All the writers of this age complain of the ig- 
norance, licentiouſneſs, frauds, debaucheries, diſſenſions, 
and enormities that diſhonoured by far the greateſt part 
of the monaſtic orders, not to mention the numerous 
marks of their diſſolution and impiety that have been 
handed down to our times [r]. However aſtoniſhed we 
may be at ſuch horrid irregularities among a ſet of men 
whoſe deſtination was io ſacred, and whoſe profeſſion was 
ſo auſtere, we ſhall ſtil] be more ſurprized to learn that 
this degenerate order, fo far from loſing ought of their 
influence and credit on account of their licentiouſneſs, 
were promoted, on the contrary, to the higheſt eccleſi - 
aſtical dignities, and beheld their opulence and authori- 
ty increaſing from day to day. Qur ſurprize, indeed, 
will be diminiſhed when we conſider the groſs ignorance 
and ſuperftition, and the unbounded licentiouſneſs and 
corruption of manners that reigned in this centuty among 
all ranks and orders of men [u]. Ignorance angicorrup- 
tion pervert the taſte and judgment of even thoſe who, 
are not void of natural ſagacity, and often prevent their 
being . ſhocked at the greateſt inconſiſteycies. Amidſt 
this general depravation of ſentiments and conduct, 
amidſt the flagicious crimes that were daily perpetrated 


[5]. There is not, perhaps, in Germany ane ſingle inſtance of this per- 
nicious immunity before the time of GexzGory VII. 3 
[e] See Jo. LAUN Ov, Aſert. in privileg. S. Medardi, cap. xxvi. N. 
yi. Opp. tom. iii. part. II. p. 499. and Siman Biblioth, Critique, tom. 
i, cap. n Þ. . „ 4 : 
| [=] Far an account of the aſtoniſhing corruption af this age, fee BLon- 
DEL De formula, vegnante Chriſto, p. 14.—BouLAIxVIITEIERS De. 
Origin et des Droits de la e in MoLET's Memoires de litlerature et 
Hiſtoire, tom. ix. part. I. p. 63. The corruption and violence that 
reigned with impunity in this horrid age gave occaſion to the inſtitutions. 
of chivalry or knighthood, in copſequence of which a, certain ſet of 
equeſtrian heroes undertook the defence of the poor and feeble, and par- 
ticularly of the fair-ſex againſt the inſults of powerful oppreſſors and ra- 
viſhers. This order of knights exrant was certainly of great uſe in theſe 


miſerable times, when the majeſty of laws and government was fallen 


ipto contempt, and they, who bore the title of ſovereigns and magi- 
ſtrates, had neither reſolution nor power to maintain their authority, os 
to per form the duties of their ſtations. Io 7 


| not 


| 
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not only by the laity, but alſo by the various orders of Cexr.Xt. 
the clergy, both ſecular, and regular, all ſuch as reſpect ———* 
ed the common rules of decency, or preſerved in their 
external demeanour the leaſt appearance of piety and 
virtue, were looked upon as ſaints, of the higheſt rank, 
and conſidered as the peculiar favourites of heaven. 
This tireurnſtance was, no doubt, favourable to many 
of the monks, who were leſs profligate than the reſt of 
their order, and might contribute more or leſs to ſup- 
port the credit of the whole body. Beſides, it often 
happened that princes, dukes, knights, and generals, 
whoſe days had been conſumed in debauchery and 
crimes, and diſtinguiſhed by nothing but the violent 
exploits of unbridled luſt, cruelty, and avarice, felt at 
the approach of old age, or death, the inexpreſſible an- 
guiſh of a wounded conſcience, and the gloomy appre- 
henſions and terrors it excites. In this dreadful condi- 
tion, what was their reſource? what were the means by 
which they hoped to diſarm the uplifted hand of divine 0 
juſtice, and render the governour of the world propiti- 1 
ous? They purchaſed at an enormous price the prayers = 
of the monks to ſcreen them from judgment, and devo- | 
ted to God and to the ſaints a large portion of the fruits 0 
of their rapine, or entered themſelves into the monaſtic 0 
order, and bequeathed their poſſeſſions to their new 
brethren. And thus it was that monkery tecelved per- 1 
petually new acceſſions of opulence and credit. „ 
XXIII. The monks of CIngni in France ſurpaſſed all Tn. monk 
the other religious orders in the renown they had acqui⸗ 2 
red from a prevailing opinion of their eminent ſanctity 
and virtue. Hence their diſcipline was univerſally re- 5 
ſpected, and hence alſo their rules were adopted by the | 
founders of new monaſteries, and the reformets of thoſe | 
that were in a ſtate of decline. Theſe famous monks j 
aroſe, by degrees, to the very higheſt ſummit of worldly I 
3 


* Z— . ty 6. 
2 * - 2 r 2 
GL \ Zu it SS 
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proſperity, by the preſents which they received from all 
quarters; and their power and credit grew, with their 
opulence, to ſuch a height, that, towards the concluſion 
of this century, they were formed into a ſeparate ſocie- | 
ty, which ſtill ſubſiſts under the title of the order, or 1 
25 Ha BE, | congregaticn i 
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Cx. XI. congregation of Clugni [u]. And no ſooner were they 


thus eſtabliſhed than they extended their ſpiritual domi- 
nion on all ſides, reducing, under their juriſdiction, all 
the monaſteries which they had reformed by their coun- 
ſels, and engaged to adopt their religious diſcipline. 

The famous Hu do, ſixth abbot of Clugnt, who was in 
high credit at the court of Rome, and had acquired the 
peculiar protection and eſteem of ſeveral princes, la- 


bouted, with ſuch ſucceſs, in extending the power and 


juriſdiction of his order, that, before the end „f this 
century, he ſaw himſelf at the head of five and thirty of 
the principal monaſteries in France, beſides a conſidera- 
ble number of ſmaller convents that acknowledged him 
as their chief. Many other religious ſocieties, though 
they refuſed entering into this new order, and continu- 


ed to chuſe their reſpective governors, yet ſhewed 


ſuch reſpect for the abbor of Clugni, or the arch-abbot; 


as he ſtyled himſelf, that they regarded him as their 


ſpiritual chief [x]. This enormous augnientation of 


opulence and authority was, however, fruitful of many 
evils; it increaſed the arrogance of theſe aſpiring monks; 
and contributed much to the propagation of the ſeveral 


vices, that diſhonoured the religious ſocieties of this li- 
centious and ſuperſtitious age. The monks of Clap 
degenerated ſoon from their primitive ſanctity, and, 


a ſhort ſpace of time, were diſtinguiſhed by nothing W 


the peculiarities of. their diltipline from the reſt of the 
monaſtic orders. 

XXIV. The example of theſe 5 excited ſeveral 
pious men to erect particular monaſtic fraternities, or 
congregations like that of Clu gui; the conſequence of 
which was that the „ order, which had been 
hitherto one great and univerſal ay, was now divided 

into 


ny For a particular account of the rapid and nibiiirh Aides; whick 
the order of Clugni made to opulence and dominion, ſee STEPH. BA 
Luztus Miſcellan. tom. v. p. 343. and tom. vi. p. 436. as alſo Ma- 
BILL o, Annal. Benedid. tom. v. paſſim. 


[x] MaBILEON Præfat. ad Sec. v. Afor. $8. Ord, Bened, P. 11 5. 


Hiſt. Generale de Biargogie par ler Moines Benlediftins, tom. i. p. 151. 


publiſhed at Paris in folio, in the year 1739.— Hiſtoire ee de Ia 
France, tom. ix. P · 470. 
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into ſeparate ſocieties, which, though they were ſubjet Car. Xl. 


to one general rule, yet differed from each other in vari- 


ous circumſtances both of their diſcipline and manner of 


living, and rendered their diviſion ſtill more conſpicu- 
ous by reciprocal exertions of animoſity and hatred, In 


the year 1023, RoMUALD, an Italian fanatic, retired to 


Camaldoli [y], on the mount Appennine, and, in that 


ſolitary retreat, founded the order, or congregation of 


the Camoldelites, which ſtill remains in a flouriſhing ſtate 


particularly in Italy. His followers were diſtinguiſhed 


into two claſſes, of which the one were Cœnobites, and 
the other Eremites. Both obſerved a ſevere diſcipline 
but the Cœnobites had degenerated much from their 
primitive auſterity [z]. EEE : 
Some time after this, GUaLBERT, a native of Ho- 
rence, founded at Val. Ombroſo, ſituated in the Appen- 


nines, a congregation of Benedictine monks, who, in a 


ſhort ſpace of time, propagated their diſcipline in ſeve- 
ral parts of Italy [a]. To theſe two Italian monaſteries 
we may add that of Hir/auge in Germany [I], erected 
by WILLIAM, an eminent abbot, who had reformed 
many ancient convents, and was the founder of ſeveral 
new eſtabliſhments. It is, however, to be obſerved, 
that the monaſtery of Hir/auge was rather a branch of 


' [5] Otherwiſe called Kampo-Malduli. 
[z] The writers, who have given any ſatisfactory accounts of the or- 
der of the Kamaldolites, are enumerated by Jo. ALB. FaBricivs, in his 


Bibliotheca. Lat. medii evi, tom. i. p. 895, Add to theſe RouvaLopi 
ViTa in Adis Sandor. Februar. tom. ii. p. 101. and in Mas ILLOox's 


Ada Sandor. Ord. Benedict. Sec. vi. part. i. p. 247.— HzLvor Hiftoire 
des Ordres, tom. v. p. 236.---Maz1LLOon Annal. Ord. Benedict. tom. v. 


p. 261.---MacnoaLDi ZERIGELBAVER. Centifolium Camaldulenſe, five 


Notitia Scriptor. Camaldulenſium, publiſhed at Venice in the year 1750. 


| [a] See the life of GuaLBERT in MaBILTOx's Ada Sanctor. Ord, 


Benedict. Sæc. vi. part. II. p. 273.—HeLror Hiſtoire des Ordres, tom. 
v. p. 298. Many interreſting circumſtances relating to the hiſtory of 
this order have been publiſhed by the learned LA MI, in the Delicie Eru- 
ditorum, publiſhed at Florence, tom. ii. p. 238. as allo p. 272. 27 


where the ancient laws of the order are enumerated F ſee alſo tom. iii. of 


the ſame work, p. 177. 212. | | 5 
(i! See ManiLLon Ada Sand'vrum Benedict. Sat. vi. part. II. p. 716. 


Her vor Hif. des Ordres, tom. v. p. 332. = 
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Ciſtertian 
monks, 


ge his nionks to obſerve, with more exäàctneſs, the 
rule of St. BEN EDIT, retired, with abolit twenty monks, 


of Chalons, In this retreat, which was at that time à 


der, or congregation of Ciſtertians, which like that of 


junctions were exceſſively auſtere, grievous to nature 


The Internal HISTORY Part It 


living it had adopted, than a new fraternity. 5 

XXV. Towards the concluſion of this century [c], 
RoBEkT; abbot of Moleme in Burgundy, having em- 
ployed, in vain, his moſt zealous efforts to tevive the 
decaying piety and diſcipline of his convent, and to ob. 


| 
Ceirt.XI. the congregation of Clugni Whoſe laws and manner of MW | 


who had not been infected with the diſſolute turn of 
their brethren, to a place called Cizeaux, in the dioceſe 


miſerable deſert, covered on all ſides with brambles and 
thorns, but which bears, at preſent, a quite different 
aſpect, Ro EKT laid the foundations of the famous or. 


Clugni, made a moſt rapid and aſtoniſhing progreſs, was 
E through the greateſt part of Europe in the 
ollowing century, and was not only entiched with the 
moſt liberal and ſplendid donations, but alſo acquired 
the form and privileges of a ſpiritual republic, and exet- 
Ciſed a fort of dominion over all the monaſtic orders [d]. 
The great and fundamental law of this new fraternity 
was the rule of St. BENEDIC H, which was to be ſolemn- 
ly and rigorouſly obſerved; to this were added ſeveral iſ 
other inſtitutions and injunctions, which were deſigned iW 
to maintain the authority. of this rule, to enſure its ob- 
ſervance, and to defend it againſt the dangerous effects 
of opulence, and the reſtleſs efforts of human cortuption 
to render the beſt eſtabliſhments imperfect. Theſe in- 


but pious and laudable in the eſteem of a ſuperſtitious 
age. They did not, however. ſecure the ſanctity of | 
this holy congregation, ſince the ſeducing charms of 
opulence, that corrupted the monks of Clugni much 
ſooner than was expected, produced the ſame effect a- 
mong the Ciſtertians, whoſe zeal, in the rigorous ob- 


c] In the year 1098. TOY a Lene? 
100 In about an hundred years after its firſt eſtabliſhment, this order 
boaſted of 1 800 abbeys, and was become ſo powerful, that it governed 
almoſt all Europe, both in ſpirituals and temporals.] 
ſervance 


Chap. II. ef the CHURCH, 


ler vance of their rule, began gradually to diminiſh, and CAU. XK I. 
who, in proceſs of time, grew as negligent and diſſolute 


as the reſt of the Benedictines [e]. 


XXVI. Beſides theſe convents that were founded up- New: wine 
on the principles, and might be conſidered as branches naſtic orders. 


of the Benedictine order, ſeveral other monaſtic ſocie- 
ties were formed, which were diſtinguiſhed by peculiar 
laws, and by rules of diſcipline and obedience, which 
| they had drawn up for themſelves. To many of thoſe 
ploomy and fanatical monks, whoſe auſterity was ra- 
ther the fruit of a bad habit of body, than the reſult of 
a religious principle, the tule of BEnuDIcT appeared too 
mild; to others it ſeemed incomplete and detective, and 
not ſufficiently accommodated to the exerciſe of the va- 
rious duties we owe to the ſupreme Being. Hence Sr E- 
PHEN, a nobleman of Auvergne (who is called by ſome 


STEPHEN de Muret, from the place where he firſt erect- 


ed the convent of his order) obtained, in the year 1073, 


from Gx ECORY VII, the privilege of inſtituting a new 


ubject his fraternity to the rule of St. Bexnepict, but he 
changed his intention, and compoſed, himſelf, the body 
of laws, which was to be their rule of life, piety, and 
manners. In theſe laws there were many injunctions 
chat fhewed the exceſſive auſterity of their author. 
Poverty and obedience were the two great points which 
he inculcated with the warmeſt zeal, and all his regula- 
tions were directed to promote and ſecure them in this 
new eſtabliſhment ; for this purpoſe it was ſolemnly en- 
acted, that the monks ſhould poſſeſs no lands beyond 
| | r „ een 3 


* 


: | ſpeties of monaſtic diſcipline. His firſt deſign was to 


[e] The principle hiſtorian of the Ciſtertian Order is An. Maxz1- 
QUEs, whoſe Annales Ci/tertienſes, an ample and learned work, were 
publiſhed in four volumes, folio, at Lyons, in the year 1542. Aﬀer 
him we may place PIEXRE IE Naln, whoſe E/ai de I Hiftoire de POr- 
dre des Citeaux, was printed in the year 1696, at Paris, in nine vo- 
lumes in 8 vo. The other hiſtorians, who have given accounts of this 
famous order, are ehumerated by FaBRIC Ius, in his Bibliorb. Latina 
medii @vi, tom. i. p. 1066. Add to theſe HeLYoT's Hiſtoire des Or- 
dres, tom. v. p. 341, and MaBILLON, who, in the fifth and fixth 
volumes of his Annales Benedictini, has given a learned and accurate ac- 
count of the otigin and progreſs of the Ciſtertian s. 
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Cit. XI. the Units of their convent; that the uſe of fleſh ſhoulg 


| be allowed to none, not even to the ſick and infirm; and i 
N that none ſhould be permitted to keep cattle, that they d 
; 1 might not be expoſed to the temptation of violating their 


frugal regimen, To theſe ſevere precepts many others 
of cqua] rigour were added: for this gloomy legiſlator 


impoſed upon his fraternity the ſolemn obſervance of a fy 
N profound and uninterrupted ſilence, and inſiſted ſo much a 
a upon the importance and neceſſity of ſolitude, that none 2 
1 but a few perſons of the higheſt eminence and authority 5 
N were permitted to paſs the threſhold of his monaſtery, g 
N He prohibited all intercourſe with the ſex, and indeed Ne. 
excluded his order from all the comforts and enjoyments Wil t- 
: of life. His followers were divided into two claſſes, of n 
= which the one comprehended the clerks, and the other, 
y what he called, the converted brethren. - The forme: | 
6 were totally abſorbed in the contemplation of divine 73 
N things, while the latter were charged with the care and e 
; adminiſtration of what ever related to the concerns and e 
1 neceſſities of a preſent life. Such were the principal e 
1 circumſtances of the new inſtitution founded by STz- RP 
\ PHEN, Which aroſe to the higheſt pitch of renown in this L 
0 and the following century, and was regarded with the BW" 
f "moſt profound veneration as long as its laws and diſci- i; 
pPline were obſerved; but two things, contributed to its 
decline, and at length brought on its ruin; the firſt was, 
þ the violent conteſt which aroſe between the clerks. and 3 g 
| the converts, on account of the pre-eminence which the BW; 
| latter, pretended over the former; 5 and the ſecond. was, Miſe 
| the gradual diminution of the rigour and aufterity of il 
; STEPHEN s rule, which was ſoftned and mitigated from * 
| time to time, both by the heads of the order, and by a 
1 the Roman pontiffs, This once famous monaſtic ſocie- 
: ty was diſtinguiſhed: by. the title of the Order of Grand 
[ montains, as Muret, here they were firſt eſtabliſhed, MF: 
3 U gated De TG! wn, il the el of T Y 
* wv Wt ee alt e &: ö e An 
| pr” J The origin. ee iq * 3 Co b | 
4 Whoſe treatiſe upon that ſubjeR is publiſhed in the n Manuſcri- © 
; torum 
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XXVII. In the year 1084 [g], was inſtituted the fa- CEVr. XI. 
mous order of Carthuſians, fo called from Chartreux, a 3 
diſmal and wild ſpot of ground near Grenoble in Dau- on bay 
phine, ſurrounded with barren mountains and craggy thuſiacs. 

W rocks. The founder of this monaſtic ſociety, which ſur- 

W paſſed all the reſt in the extravagant auſterity of their 
manners and diſcipline, was Bruno, a native of Cologn, 

and canon of the cathedral of Rheims in France. T his 
ealous eccleſiaſtic, who had neither power to reform, 

vor patience to bear the diſſolute manners of his archbi- 

= ſhop Max AssE, retired from his church with fix of his 

BY companions, and, having obtained the permiſſion of 
Hoch, biſhop of Grenoble, fixed his reſidence in the 
miſerable deſert already mentioned []. He Wy" at 


BY torum PII. LABBEI, tom. ii. p. 275. For an account of the hiſtory 
of this celebrated ſociety, ſee fo. MaBIILOH Annal. Bened. tom. v. p. 
65. f. p. 99. tom. vi. p. 116. and Pref. ad Actor. SS. Ord. Bened. Sæc. 
vi. part. II. p. 34. — HL xv Or Hiftorre des Ordres, tom. vii. p. 409.— 
== Gallia Chriſtiana Monachor. Benedict. tom, ii, p. 645.— BAL UzII Vitæ 
8 Pontif. Ave nionenſ. tom. i. p. 158. et Miſcellanea, tom. vii. p. 486.— 
= [The life and ghoſtly exploits of STErHEN, the founder of this order, 
are recorded in the 44a Sanctorum, tom. ii. Februarii, p. 199. 
== [2] Some place the inſtitution of this order in the year 1080, and o- 
Withers in the year 1086. 3 . 
= (/] The learned Fanxicrus mentions, in his Biblioch. Latina medii 
ev, tom. ii. p. 784. ſeveral writers who have compbſed the hiftoty of 
WW Bx ok 0 and bis order, but his enumetation is incomplete; fince there 
nate yet extant many hiſtories of the Carthufians, that have efcaped his 
i notice. See IV Wc ENT. Massowi Ane Carthufian. publiſhed in 
che year 1685;=PzTx1 ORLA VPI Chronicon Cattbuſianum, and the ele- 
ant, though imperfect hiſtory of the order in queſtion, which is to be 
ound in HELVYOr's Hiſtoire des Ordres, tom, vii. p. 366. Many im- 
portant illuſtrations on the natüre and laws of this famous ſociety have 
been publiſhed by MaBILLox, in his Annales Benedictini, tom. vi. p. 
38. 683. A particular and accurate account of Baux has been given 
dhe Benedictine motiks, in theit Hiſfoir“ [3tteraire de la France, tom. 
. p. 233. but a yet more ample one will be undoubtedly given by the 
eompilers of the n Santctorum, whien they ſhall have carried on their 
Vork to the 6th of Octobet, which is'the feſtival conſecrated to the me- 
Emory of BRUNO. It was a curtent report in ancient times, that the oe- 
don of Bruno's retreat was the miraculous reſtoration of a. certain 
Eprieſt.to life; Who, While the funeral fervice was pet forming, raiſed 


hir ſelf up at 1 By the juſt jung ment of God am demanded, and then 
expired. This ſtory is id vor fabulous by the mioſt reſpecta- 
ITY 2 ble 
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Fer. XI. firſt the rule of St. BenzbicT, to which he added a con- 
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ſiderable number of ſevere and rigorous precepts; his 


ſucceſſors, however, went ſtill farther, and impoſed up- 


on the Carthuſians new laws, much more intolerable 
than thoſe of their founder, laws which inculcated the 
higheſt degrees of auſterity that the moſt gloomy imagj- 
nation could invent |/]. And yet, notwithſtanding all 


this, it is remarkable, that no monaſtic ſociety degene- 


rated ſo little from the ſeverity of their primitive inſti. 
tution and diſcipline as this of the Carthuſians. The 
progreſs of their order was indeed leſs rapid, and their 
influence leſs extenſive in the different countries of Eu- 
rope, than the progreſs and influence of thoſe monaſtic 
eſtabliſhments, whoſe laws were leſs rigorous, and whoſe 
manners were lefs auſtere. It was a long time before 
the tender ſex could be engaged to ſubmit to the ſavage 


rules of this melancholy inſtitution ; nor had the Car- ur 
thuſian order ever reaſon to boaſt of a multitude of fe-. 
males ſubjected to its juriſdiction ; it was too forbidding 
to captivate a ſex, which, though ſuſceptible of the («IM 


ductions of enthuſiaſm, is of a frame too delicate to ſup- 3 Ne 


port the ſeverites of a rigorous ſelf-denial [x]. 


ble writers even of the Roman church, eſpecially fince it has been te- 
futed by Laux ov, in his treatiſe De cauſa Seceſſus Brunonis in Deſertun. 
Nor does it ſeem to preſerve its credit among the Carthuſians, who ar: 
more intereſted than others in this pretended miracle. Such of them, 
at leaſt, as affirm it, do it with a good deal of modeſty and diffidence. 
The arguments on both ſides are candidly and accurately enumerated 
by Cas. Ecass. pu BouLar, in his Hiftor. Academ. Pariſ. tom. i. p 


407. | 


ned. 


* 
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[5] See Maniiion, Pref. ad Sc. vi. part. II. Aer. SS. Ord. . 


10 The Carthufian nuns have not ſufficiently attracted the attention 
of the authors who have written concerning this famous order; nay, 
ſeveral writers have gone ſo far as to maintain, that there was not uM 
this order a ſingle convent of nuns. This notion, however, is high) 
erroneous; as there were formerly ſeveral convents of Carthuſian vir Wl 
 gins, of which indeed the greateſt part have not ſubſiſled to our times 
In the year 1368, there was an extraordinary law paſſed, by which the 
eſtabliſhment of any more female Carthuſian convents wasexprefly pro- 
hibited. Hence there remain only five at this day; four in France, and 
one at Bruges in Flanders. See the Farietts Hiftoriques Phyſigues et Li 


terairei i 
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the order of St. Ax rHhnoxv of Vienne in Dauphine, was in- 
ſtituted for the relief and ſupport of ſuch as were ſeized 


called Sr. Anthony's fire. All who were infected with that 
peſtilential diſorder repaired to a cel] built near Vienne 
by the Benedictine monks of Grammont, in which the 
body of St. AnTHoNy was ſaid to repoſe, that, by the 
Wprayers and interceſſion of this eminent ſaint, they might 
be miraculouſly healed. Gasron, an opulent nobleman 
of Vienne, and his fon Guerin, pretended to have ex- 
Wpcrienced in their complete recovery the marvellous ef- 
Wicacy of St. AnTHowny's interceſſion, and, in conſe- 
quence thereof, devoted themſelves and their poſſeſſi- 
ns, from a principle of pious gratitude, to the ſervice 
f St. AxTHoxy, and to the performance of generous 
nd charitable offices towards all ſuch as were afflifted 
ith the miſeries of poverty and ſickneſs. Their example 
as followed, at firſt, but by eight perſons ; their com- 
nunity, however, was afterwards conſiderably augment- 
ed. They were not bound by particular vows like the 
ther monaſtic orders, but were conſecrated, in gene- 
al, to the ſervice of God, and lived under the juriſdic- 
ion of the monks of Grammont. In proceſs of time, grow- 
Ing opulent and powerful by the multitude of pious do- 
{ations they received from all parts, they withdrew 
hemſelves from the dominion of the BenediQtines, pro- 
agated their order in various countries, and, at length, 
btained, in the year 1297, from Box irAck VIII, the 
ignity and privileges of an independant congregation, 
Inder the rule of St. AvcvsTin | mw]. 
= e XXIX. The 


ire, tom. i. p. 80. publiſhed at Pariſ. in 8vo in the year 1752. 
WE crtain it is, that the rigorous diſcipline of the Carthuſians is quite in- 
onſiſtent with the delicacy and tenderneſs of the female ſex; and there- 
pre in the few female convents of that order that ſtill ſubſiſt the 
 Suſterity of that diſcipline has been diminiſhed, as well from. neceſſity, 
from humanity and wiſdom ; it was more particularly fund neceſſa- 
do abrogate thoſe ſevere injunctions of filence and ſolitude, that are ſo 
eile adapted to the known character and genius of the ſex. _ 15 


* * 5 


| 2 I.] Ia the year 1095. | WG! | 
la See the Ada Sanctorum. tom. ii. Tanuarii, p. 160.— Hz ror, 
FS Hiſtoire 


- 


XXVIII. Towards the concluſion of this century [7], aur. XI. 


The order of 


vith grievous diſorders, and particularly with the diſeaſe of Vienne. 
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The order of 
Canons. 
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XXIX. The licentiouſneſs and corruption, that had 
infected all the other ranks and orders of the clergy, was 


alſo remarkable among the canons, which was a middle 


ſort of order between the monks and ſecular prieſts, and 
whoſe firſt eſtabliſhment was in the v11ith century. In 
certain provinces of Europe the canons were corrupted 
to a very high degree, and ſurpaſſed, in the ſcandalous 


diſſolution of their manners, all the other eccleſiaſtical 


and monaitic orders. Henge ſeveral pious and virtuous 
perſons exerted their zeal for the reformation of this de. 


generate body; ſome pontiffs appeared in this good 


cauſe, and more eſpecially Nicol As II, who, in a coun- 
cil held at Rome in the year 1059, abrogated the ancient 


rule of the canons, which had been drawn up at Aix la- 


Chapelle, and ſubſtituted another in its place [u]. Theſe 
laudable attempts were attended with conſiderable ſuc- 
ceſs, and a much better rule of diſcipline was eſtabliſh- 


ed in almoſt all the canonical orders, than that which 


had been formerly in uſe. It was not, however, poſſi 
ble to regulate them all upon the ſame footing, and to 
ſubject them to the ſame degree of reformation and dil- 
cipline ; nor indeed was this neceſſary. Accordingly a 


_ certain number of theſe cananical colleges were erected 


into communities, the reſpective members of which had 
one common dwelling, and a common table, which was 
the point chiefly inſiſted upon by the pontiffs, as this a- 
lone was ſufficient to prevent the cauons from entering 
into the bonds of matrimony. It did not, however, ex- 
clude them from the poſſeſſion or enjoyment of private 
property; for they reſerved to themſelves the right of 


Hiſtoire des Ordres, tom. ii. p. 108.—GaRR. PExaTT. Hifloria Can 
nicorum regular. lib, ii. c. 70.—Jo. Exk. Karen Difſ. de fratribus S. 
Antoni. publiſhed at Leipfck in the year 1737.—For an account of «he 
preſent ftate of the principle hoſpital or reſidence of this order, where 
the abbot remains, ſee MarTenE and Dua D Vage Literaire de 
deux Benedidins de la Congreg. de St. Maur. tom. i. p. 606. 
la] This decree of Nicolas II, by which the primitive rule of the 
canons was changed, is publiſned by ManiLLon among the papers, 


which ſerve as proofs to the 4th volume of his Annales Benegidini, 


and alſo in the Annals themſelves. See tom. iv. Annal. Bened. p. 748. 


appro- 


Chap. II, of ne CHURCH. 


appropriating to their own uſe the fruits and revenues Canr. NI. 
of their benefices, and of employing them, as they thought =” 


expedient. Other canonical congregations ſubjected 
themſelves to a rule of life leſs agreeable and commodi- 
ous, in conſequence of the zealous exhortations of Ivo, 
or Ives biſhop of Chartres, renouncing all their worldly 
poſſeſſions and proſpects, all private property, and living 
in a manner that reſembled E auſterity of the monaſtic 
orders. Hence aroſe the well known diſtinction between 
the ſecular and the regular canons ; the former of which 
obſerved the decree of NicoLas II, while the latter, 
more prone to mortification and felf-denial, complied 
with the directions and juriſdictions of Ivo; and as this 
auſtere prelate imitated St. AucusTin, ſo] in the man- 
ner of regulating the conduct of his clergy, his canons 
were called, by many, the regular canons of St. Auguſtin 


[p]. XXX. The 


le) St. Aue usr ix committed to writing na particular rule for his 
clergy ; but his manner of ruling them may be learned from ſeveral pal- 

ſages in his Epi/tles.] | 
[e] See ManiLLon Annal. Benedictin. tom. iv. p. 586. et Opera Po/t- 
buma, tom. ii. p. 102. 115.—HeLyoT Hiftaire des Ordres, tom. ii. p. 
11.—Lup. Thomasini Diſciplina Eccleſiæ circa Beneficia, tom. i. 
part. I. lib, iii. br » xi. p: 657.—MuraTori Antig. Ital. medii evi, 
tom. v. p, 257.— In the Gallia Chriſtiana of the Benedictine monks, we 
find frequent mention made both of this reformation of the canont, and 
alſo of their diviſian into ſeculars and regulars, The regular canons are 
much diſpleaſed with all the accounts, that render the origin of their 
community fo recent; they are extremely ambitious of appearing with 
the venerable character of an ancient eſtabliſhment, and therefore trace 
back their firſt riſe through the darkneſs of the remoteſt ages, ta 
CnxisrT himſelf, or at leaſt to St. Av@usrin, But the arguments and 
teſtimonies, by which they pretend to ſupport this imagined antiquity 
of their order, are a proof of the weakneſs of theic cauſe and of the va- 
nity of their pretenfions, and are not, therefore, worthy of a ſerious 
refutation. It is true, the title of canons is, undoubtedly, of much 
more ancient date, than the xith century, but not as applied to a par - 
tſcular order or inſtitution, for at its firft riſe it was uſed in a very vague 
general ſenſe (ſee CLAup. pe Vert Explications des Ceremonies 45 2 
Meſſe, tom. i. p. 58.) and therefore the mere exiſtence of the title proves 
nothing. At the ſame time, it is evident beyond all poſſibility of con- 
tradiction, that we find not the leaſt mention made of the diviſion of 
the canon into regular and ſecular before the x1th century. And it is 
how 50 br: ugly 
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{ Cxnr.Xl. XXX. The moſt eminent of the Greek writers of this t 
Tee pid. Century, were, | . 3 b 
el Greek THEOPHANES Cerameus, i. e. the potter, of whom 
| "utter. there is yet extant a volume of Homilies, that are not al- Wl x 
Oo, * contemptible; | 
Nirus DoxoPaTRius, who was remarkable for his l 
knowledge in matters relating to eccleſiaſtical polity; f 
6. Nick rs PecToRaTus, who was a moſt ſtrenuous de- f 
EF fender of the religious ſentiments and cuſtorns of the t 
Greek church; „ 5 2 


MIcHAEL PszLLus, whoſe vaſt progreſs in various 
kinds of learning and ſcience procured him a moſt dif- 
tinguiſned and ſhining reputation; 5 

Mic hHAEL CERULARI Us, biſhop or patriarch of Con- 

 Rantinople, who imprudently revived the controverſy 

between the Greeks and Latins, which had been for 
ſome time happily ſuſpended ; 1 | 

Siu, the Younger, author of a book of Meditati. 
ons on the Duties of the Chriſtian life, which is yet extant, 

THeo?HYLacT, a Bulgarian; whoſe illuſtrations of 


equally certain, that thoſe cangns, who had nothing in common but their 
dwelling and table, were called ſecular ; while thoſe who had diveſted 
themſelves of all private property, and had every thing, without ex- 
- Ception, in common with their fraternity, were diſtinguiſhed by the 


title of regular canons. | | 
I) To Dr. Mosnz 1m's account of the canons, it may not be im- 
proper to add a few words concerning their introduction into England, 
and their progreſs and eſtabliſhment among us. The order of the regu- 
lar canons of St. Auguſtin was brought into England by Aper.waLp, con- 
feſſor to Henry I, who firſt erected a priory [of his order at Maſtel in 
Yorkſhire, and had influence enough to have the church of — con- 
verted into an epiſcopal fee, and given to regular canons inveſted with 
the privilege of chuſing their biſhop. This order was ſingularly fa- 
voured and protected by Henxy I, who gave them, in the year 1107, 
the ae of Dunſtable, and by queen Maup, who erected for them, 
the year following, the priory of the Holy Trinity in London, the priory 
of which was always one of the twenty-fqur aldermen. They increaſed 
ſo prodigiouſly, that, beſides the noble priory of Merton, which was 
founded for them, in the year 1117, by " 4 8 an earl of the Nor- 
man blood, they had, under the reign of ED WAR D I, fifty-three prio- 
ries, as appears by the catalogue preſented to that prince, when he ablig- 
ed all the monaſteries to receive his protection and to acknowledge his 


* * 
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the ſacred writings were received with univerſal appro- Cenr,Xt. 

bation and eſteem [9]. — 
XXXI. The n who diſtinguiſned themſelves Latin 
moſt among the Latins, were they that follow; 8 
= FuLBERT, biſhop of Chartres, eminent for his love of 

letters, and his zeal for the education of youth, as alſo 
for various compoſitions, particularly his epiſtles, and 
famous for his exceſſive and enthuſiaſtic attachment to 
the Virgin Mary [7]; 
HuMBERT, a Cardinal of the Roman church, who 
far ſurpaſſed all the Latins, both in the vehemence and 
FX learning which appeared in his controverſial writings a- 
W gainſt the Greeks [5]; 

PR TRUS DaMlaNnus, who, on account of his genius, 
candor, probity, and various erudition, deſerves to be j 
ranked among the moſt learned and eſtimable writers 1 
of this century; though he was not altogether untaint- i 
ed with the reigning prejudices and defects of the times f 

t]; j 
| nano ScorTus, whoſe Chronicle, with ſeveral o- | 
ther compoſitions is yet extant ; 
| ANSELM, archbiſhop of Canterbury, a man of great 
genius and ſubtilty, deeply verſed in the dialectic of | 

this age, and moſt illuſtrioufly diſtinguiſhed by his pro- i} 
found and extraordinary knowledge in theology [u]; ; 

LANFRANC, alſo archbiſhop of Canterbury, who acquire 
ed a high degree of reputation by his Commentary upon the 


| [9g] For a more particular account of theſe Greek writers, the reader 
may conſult the Bibliatheca Græca of FaBAICIus. 


[1] For a further account of this eminent man, ſee the Hiſfoire Lit- 
teraire de la Fr ance, tom. vii. p. 261. 

[5] See MaxrENZ 7. beſaurus Anecdotar. tom. v. p. 629. —Hi Noire 
Litter. de la France, tom. vii. p. 527. 

[:] See the Ada Sandor. Febr. tom. iii. p. 406. —General  Difionary, 
at the article Damuten.—Casim. Ovpini Dif. in tom. ii. Comm. de 
Scriptor. Eccleſ. p. 686. 
lu] See the Hiſtoire Litter. de la France, tom. ix. p. 398. 8 | 
Tnorxas Hiſt. d Angleterre, tom. ii. p. 65. 166. de Led. en 4to.— 
CoLonia Hiſtoire Litter. de Lyon, tom. ii. p. 210.—We have already 
given a more ample account of the eminent abilities and learned producti- 


ons of ANSELM. 
Epiſtles 
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Cuxx. XI. Epiſiles of St. Paul, as alſo by ſeveral other productions 
| [w], which, conſidering the age in which he lived, diſ- 
| 75 an uncommon meaſure of ſagacity and erudition 
| X], | 5 5 the. 

Be UNO of mount Caſſin, and the other famous eccleſj.- 
aſtic of that name, who founded the monaſtery of the 
Carthuſians; e 8 | 
Ivo, biſhop of Chartres, who was ſo eminently diſtin. 
guiſhed by his zeal and activity in maintaining the rights 
and privileges of the church, _ 

HiLp EBERT, archbiſhop of Tours, who was a philoſo- 
pher, and a poet as well as a divine, without being ei- 
ther eminent or contemptible in any of theſe characters 
[y]; but, upon the whole, a man of conſiderable learn- 
Ing and capacity | 5 
GREGOR VII, that imperious and arrogant pontiff, 

of whom we have ſeveral productions, beſides his Let- 
ters. | yk 


c H. A P. M. 


Concerning the doctrine f the church in this century. 


The date of, J T is not neceſſary to draw at full length the hide- 
— ous portrait of the religion of this age. It may 
eaſily be imagined, that its features were full of defor- 
mity, when we conſider that its gaurdians were equally 


a > * ro * . 
* rr 2 pa . 5 


[/w) Among theſe productions, we may reckon on LAN FRANC's 
Letters to pope Al RXANDER II, to HIL DE BRAND, while archdeacon 
of Rome, and to ſeveral biſhops in England and Normandy; as alſo 4 
Commentary upon the Pſalms ; A treatiſe concerning Confeſſion ; An Eccle- 

fiaſtical Hiſtory, which is not extant ; and A remarkable Diſſertation con- 
cerning the Body and Blood of Chrift in the Euchariſt. In this laſt perfor- 
' mance, LANCFRANC endeavours to prove againſt BERENOGER the reali- 
ty of a corporal preſence in the euchariſt; though it is manifeſt, that this 
opinion was not the docttine of the church of Eng/and in the concluſion 
of the tenth, or the commencement of the following century. See 
CoLLits's Ecc/efraftical Hiſtory of Great Britain, vol, i. p. 260. 263-] 
([x] Hip. Litter. dela France, tom. viii. p. 260. 

5) The BenediQtine monks publiſhed, in folio, at Paris, in the year 
1708, the Works of HII D EBERT, illuſtrated by the obſervations of 
BEAUGENDRE. ; | 5 

2 deſti- 
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deſtitute of knowledge and virtue, and that the heads Cx. XI. 


and rulers of the Chriſtian church, inſtead of exhibiting 
models of piety, held forth in their conduct ſcandalous 
examples of the moſt flagitious crimes. The people 
were ſunk in the groſſeſt ſuperſtition, and employed all 
their zeal in the worſhip of images and relics, and in the 
performance of a trifling round of ceremonies, which 
were impoſed upon them by the tyranny of a deſ- 
potic prieſthood. The more learned, tis true, retain- 
ed ſtill ſome notions of the truth, which, however, 
they obſcured and corrupted by a wretched mixture of 
opinions and precepts, of which ſome were ludicrous, 
others pernicious, and the moſt of them equally deſti- 
tute of truth and utility, There were, no doubt, in ſe- 
veral places, judicious and pious men, who would have 
willingly lent a ſupporting hand to the declining cauſe 
of true religion; but the violent prejudices of a barbar- 
ous age rendered all ſuch attempts not only dangerous, 
but even deſperate; and thoſe choſen ſpirits, who had 
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eſcaped the general contagion, lay too much concealed. 


and had therefore too little influence to combat, with 
ſucceſs, the formidable patrons of impiety and ſuperſti- 
tion, who were extremely numerous, in all ranks and 
orders, from the throne to the cottage. Þ _ : 

II. Notwithſtanding all this, we find, from the time 
of GREGORY VII, ſeveral proofs of the zealous efforts of 
| thoſe, who are generally called, by the proteſtants, the 
witneſſes of the truth; by whom are meant, ſuch pious 
and judicious Chriſtians, as adhered to the pure religion 
of the goſpel, and remained uncorrupted amidſt the 
growth of ſuperſtition ; who deplored the miſerable ſtate 
to which Chriſtianity was reduced by the alteration of 


Witneſſes 
of the truth 


its divine doctrines, and the vices of its profligate mini- 


ſters; who oppoſed, with rigour, the tyrannic ambition 
both of the lordly pontiff and the aſpiring biſhops ; and 
in ſome provinces privately, in others openly, attempt- 
ed. the reformation of a corrupt and idolatrous church, 
and of a barbarous and ſuperſtitious age. This was, 
indeed, bearing witneſs to the truth in the nobleſt man- 

Fire ner, 
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Cr. XI. ner, and it was principally in Tah and France that the 
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marks of this heroic piety were exhibited. [Nor is it at 
all ſurprizing, that the reigning ſuperſtition of the times 
met with this oppoſition ; it is aſtoniſhing, on the con- 
trary, that this oppoſition was not much greater and 
more univerſal, and that millions of Chriſtians ſuffered 


themſelves to be hood-winked with ſuch a tame ſubmil. 


ſion, and cloſed their eyes upon the light with ſo little 
reluctance.] For notwithſtanding the darkneſs of the 
times, and the general ignorance of the true religion 


that prevailed in all ranks and orders, yet the very frag- 


ments of the goſpel (if we may uſe that term) which 
were ſtill read and explained to the people, were ſufhi- 
cient, at leaſt, to convince the moſt. ſtupid and illite- 
rate, that the religion, which was now impoſed upon 
them, was not the true religion of Jesvs ; that the dil- 
courſes, the lives and morals of the clergy were direct- 
ly oppoſite to what the divine Saviour required of his 


diſciples, and to the rules he had laid down for the di- 


rection of their conduct; that the pontiffs and biſhops 
abuſed, in a ſcandalous manner, their power and opu- 
lence; and that the favour of God, and the ſalvation ex- 
hibited in his bleſſed goſpel, were not to be obtained by 


performing a round of external ceremonies, by pomp- 


ous donations to churches and prieſts, or by founding 
and enriching monaſteries, but by real ſanctity of heart 
and manners. _ od Co tes og 
III. It muſt, indeed, be acknowledged, that they who 
undertook, with ſuch ſuch zeal and ardour, the refor- 
mation of the church were not, for the moſt part, equal 
to this arduous and important enterprize, and that by 
avoiding, with more vehemence than circumſpection, 
certain abuſes and defects, they ruſhed unhappily into 
the oppoſite extremes. They all perceived the abomi- 
nable nature of thoſe inventions with which ſuperſtition 
had disfigured the religion of JIxsus; but they had al- 
ſo loſt ſight of the true nature and genius of that celeſti- 
al religion, that lay thus disfigured in the hands of a ſu- 
perſtitious and diſſolute prieſthood. They were ſhock- 
ed at the abſurdities of the eſtabliſhed worſhip ; but = 
| 0 
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of them were ſufficiently acquainted with the ſublime Cenr.XT. 


precepts and doctrines of genuine Chriſtianity, to ſub- 
ſtitute in the place of this ſuperſtitious worſhip a ratio- 
nal ſervice. Hence their attegapts of reformation, even 
| where they were ſucceſsful, Mre extremely imperfect, 

and produced little more than a motley mixture of truth 
and falſhood, of wiſdom and indiſcretion; of which we 
might alledge a multitude of examples. Obſerving for 
inſtance, that the corruption and licentiouſneſs of the 
clergy were, in a great meaſure, occaſioned by their ex- 
= ceſlive opulence, and their vaſt poſſeſſions, they con- 
* ceived raſhly the higheſt ideas of the ſalutary effects 
of indigence, and looked upon voluntary poverty. as 
the moſt eminent and illuſtrious virtue of a Chriſtian 
miniſter. They had alſo formed to themſelves a notion, 
that the primitive church was to be the ſtanding and 


regulated in all the ages of the world, and that the lives 


followed, in every reſpect by all the miniſters of CnRISr. 
[Theſe notions which were injudiciouſly taken up, and 
blindly entertained (without any regard to the differ- 
ence of times, places, circumſtances, and characters; 


and his apoſtles left many regulations to the prudence 
and piety of the governours of the church) were produc- 


formers, whoſe zeal was not always according to know- 


of enthuſiaſm.] Many, well meaning perſons, whoſe 
intentions were highly laudable, fell into great errors in 
_ conſequence of theſe ill-grounded notions. Juſtly in- 
cenſed at the conduct of the ſuperſtitious multitude, who 


hoped to ſecure their ſalvation by the performance of a 
laborious round of unmeaning rites and ceremonies, they 
raſhly maintained that true piety was to be confined en- 
tirely to the inward motions and affections of the ſoul, 


perpetual model, according to which the rites, govern- 
ment, and worſhip of all Chriſtian churches were to be 


and manners of the holy apoſtles were to be rigorouſly 
without conſidering that the provident wiſdom of CRI 
tive of many pernicious effects, and threw theſe good re- 
ledge, from the extreme of ſuperſtition into the extreme 


placed the whole of religion in external ſervices, and 


and to the contemplation of ſpiritual and divine things. 
| 128 In 


n 


Car. Xl. In conſequence of this ſpecious yet erroneous principle, 
— — they treated with the utmoſt contempt all the external 
parts of religious worſhip, and aimed at nothing leſs than 
the total ſuppreſſion of raments, churches, religious 
aſſemblies of every kind and Chriſtian miniſters of e- 

very order. 7 


Comment - IV. Several of both the Greek and Latin writers em- 


tors and ex- 


poſitors, PIOYEd their learned and pious labours in the expoſition 
and illuſtration of the holy ſcriptures. Among the La. 
tins, BR uo wrote a commentary on the Book of Pſalms, 
LANFRANC upon the Epiſtles of St. Paul, BERENGER up- 

on the Revelations of St. John, GREGORY VII upon the 
Goſpel of St. Matthew, and others upon other parts of 
the ſacred writings. But all theſe expoſitors, in com- 

pliance with the prevailing cuſtom of the times, either 
copied the explications of the ancient commentators, or 
made ſuch whimſical applications of certain paſſages of 
ſcripture, both in explaining the doctrines and inculca- 
ting the duties of religion, that it is often difficult to pe- 
ruſe them without indignation or diſguſt. The moſt e- 
minent of the Grecian expoſitors was THropHYLACT, 
a native of Bulgaria; though he alſo is indebted to the 
ancients, and, in a particular manner, to St. Curv- 
SOSTOM, for the greateft part of his moſt judicious ob- 
ſervations [2]. Nor mult we paſs in filence the com- 
mentary upon the Book of Pſalms, and the Song of Solo- 
mon, that was compoſed by the learned MicHatL 
PsELLUs; nor the Chain of commentaries upon the Book 

of Fob, which we owe to the induſtry of Nick TAS. 

The ſholag V. All the Latin doQtors, if we except a few Hiber- 
r ctheology. nian divines, who blended with the beautiful ſimplicity 
of the goſpel the perplexing ſubtilties of an obſcure phi- 
loſophy, had hitherto derived their ſyſtem of religion, 
and their explications of divine truth, either from the 
holy ſcriptures alone, or from theſe ſacred oracles ex- 
1 | plained 


[z] For an account of THEOPHYLACT, ſee Ri ck. Simon Hiftoire 
Critique des principaux Commentateurs du N. T. ch. xxviii. p. 390. & Cri- 
tique de la Bibliotheque des auteurs Ecclefiaſtiques, par Du Pin, tom. 1. p- 


310. where he alſo ſpeaks largely concerning NiceTas and Oxcumne- 
NIUS, | 
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plained by the illuſtrations, and compared with the the- Caxr,.Xl. 


ology of the ancient doctors. But in this century cer- 
tain writers, and among others, the famous BeRENGER 
[a], went much farther, and employed the rules of lo- 
gie and the ſubtilties of metaphyſical diſcuſſions, both 
in explaining the doctrines of ſcripture, and in proving 
the truth of their own particular opinions. Hence 
LANFRANC, the antagoniſt of BeRENGER, and after- 
wards archbiſhop of Canterbury, introduced into the 
field of religious controverſy the ſame philoſophical 
arms, and ſeemed, in general, deſirous of employing the 
dictates of reaſon to illuſtrate and confirm the truths of 
religion. His example, in this reſpect, was followed 
by ANSELM, his diſciple and ſucceſlor in the fee of Can- 
terbury, a man of a truly metaphyſical genius, and ca- 
pable of giving the greateſt air of dignity and 1mport- 
ance to the firſt philoſophy, Such were the beginnings of 
that philoſophical theology, which grew afterwards, by 
degrees, into a cloudy and enormous ſyſtem, and, from 
the public ſchools in which it was cultivated, acquired 
the name of /cholaſtic divinity [b]. It is, however, ne- 
ceſſary to obſerve, that the eminent divines, who firſt 
ſet on foot this new ſpecies of theology, and thus lauda- 
| bly maintained that moſt noble and natural connexion of 
PAITH with REASON, and of RELIGION With PHI Los0- 
FPV, were much more prudent, and moderate than 
their followers, in the uſe and application of this con- 
ciliatory ſcheme. They kept, for the moſt part, with- 
in bounds, and wiſely reflected upon the limits of rea- 
| | | ſon 3 
902 Otherwiſe called BENEVOARTUs, and famous for the noble op- 
poſition he made to the doctrine of Tranſub/tantiation, which Lan- 
FRANC ſo abſurdly pretended to ſupport upon philoſophical principles. 
The attempt of this latter to introduce the rules of logic into religious 


controverſy would have been highly laudable, had not he perverted 
mg ſcience to the defence of the moſt monſtrous abſurdi- 
ties. | | 
le] See Cur, Avcusr, Heumannxi Prefat. ad Tribbecbovii Li- 
brum de Dogoribus Scholaſticis, p. 14.—The ſentiments of the learned, 
concerning the firſt author or inventor of the ſcholaſtic divinity, are col- 
_— by Jo. Franc, Buppeus, in his /agoge ad Theolog. tom. i. p. 
338. o Ry | | | | 
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Cxur. Xl. ſon; their language was clear; the queſtions they propo- 


ſed were inſtructive and intereſting ; they avoided all 
diſcuſſions that were only proper to ſatisfy a vain and 
idle curioſity ; and, in their diſputes and demonſtrati- 
ons, they made, 2 N ſpeaking, a wiſe and ſober 
uſe of the rules of logic, and of the dictates of philoſo. 
phy [e]. [Their followers, on the contraty, ran with 
a metaphylical frenzy into the greateſt abuſes, and, by 
the moſt unjuſtifiable perverſion of a wiſe and excellent 
method of ſearching after, and confirming truth, they 
baniſhed evidence out of religion, common ſenſe out of 
philoſophy, and erected a dark, and enormous maſs of 

_ pretended 


[c] We ſhall here tranſeribe a paſſage from the works of LAN TAAUc, 


who is conſidered by many as the father of the ſcholaſtic ſyſtem, that 


the reader may ſee how far the firſt ſchoolmen ſurpaſſed their diſciples 
and followers in wiſdom, modeſty, and candour. We take this paſſa 
from that prelate's book concerning The Body and Blood of Chrift *, and 
It is as follows: Teſtis mihi Deus eſt et conſcientia mea, quia in tradtalu 
_ divinarum litterarum nec proponere nec ad propoſitas reſpondere cuperem dia- 
lecticas queſtiones, wel earum ſolutiones. Et fi quando materia diſputandi 
talis eſt, ut hujus artis regulis waleat enucleatius explicari, in quantum poſ- 
um, per eequipollentias propofitionum tego artem, ne videar magis arte, 
quam weritare, ſanctorumque patrum authoritate confidere, LANFRANC 
here declares in the moſt ſolemn manner, even by an appeal to God and 
his conſcience, that he was to far from having the leaſt inclination to 
propoſe or to anſwer logical queſtions in the courſe of his theological la- 


bours, that, on the contrary, when he was forced to have recourſe to the 


ſcience of dialectic, in order the better to illuſtrate his ſubject, he 
concealed the ſuccours he derived from thence with all poſſible care, leſt 
he ſhould ſeem to place more confidence in the reſources of art, than in 
the ſimplicity of ruth, and the authority of the boly fathers, Theſe laſt 
words thew plainly the ?wwo ſources from whence the Chriſtian doctors 
had hitherto derived all their tenets, and the arguments by which they 
maintained them, viz. from the holy ſcriptures which Lanyranc here 
calls the zruth, and from the writings of the ancient fathers of the church. 
To theſe two ſources of theology and argumentation, a {hird was added 
in this century, even the ſcience of logic, which, however, was only 
employed by the managers of controverſy to repulſe their adverſaries, 
who came armed with ſyllogiſms, or to remove difficulties which were 
drawn from reaſon and from the nature of things. But, in ſucceeding 
times, the two former ſources were either entirely neglected or ſparingly 
employed, and philoſophical demonſtration, or, at leaſt, ſomething that 
Loh that name, was regarded as a ſufficient ſupport to the truths of re- 
igion. 3 | | 


* Cap. vii. p. 236. Opp. Ed. Luc. Dacnz8il. 
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pretended ſcience, in which words paſſed for ideas, and Cr. XI. 
ſounds for ſenſe.] . 
Vl. No ſooner was this new method introduced, than [| 
the Latin doctors began to reduce all the doctrines of re- | 
ligion into one permanent and connected ſyſtem, and to \ 
treat theology as a ſcience; an enterprize, which had 4 
hitherto been attempted by none, but Ta1o, of Sara- 4 
golla, a writer of the viith century, and the learned 
DamASCENUs, Who flouriſhed among the Greeks in the 
following age. The Latin doctors had hitherto confined | | 
their theological labours to certain branches of the Chriſ- " 
tian religion, which they illuſtrated only on certain oc- [| 
caſions. The firſt production which looked like a ge- — 
neral ſyſtem of theology was that of the celebrated An- |} 
SELM ; this however was ſurpaſſed by the complete and Ro 
univerſal body of divinity, which was compoſed, towards =_ 
the concluſion of this century, by HII DEBERT, arch- 
biſhop of Tours, who ſeems to have been regarded both 11 
as the firſt and the beſt model in this kind of writing, by : 11 
the innumerable legions of ſyſtem makers, who aroſe n 
ſucceeding times [4]. This learned prelate demonſtra- —_ 
ted firſt the doctrines of his ſyſtem by proofs drawn — - 
from the holy ſcriptures, and alſo from the writings of y Ti 
the ancient fathers of the church; and in this he fol- 
lowed the cuſtom that had prevailed in the preceding 
ages; but he went yet farther, and anſwered the objec- 
tions, which might be brought againſt his doctrine, by 
arguments drawn from reaſon and philoſophy ; this part 
of his method was entirely new, and peculiar to the 
age in which he lived ſe]. 0 
| VII. The 


[4] This body of divinity, which was the firſt complete theological 
ſyſtem that had been compoſed among the Latins, is inſerted in the 
Works of HiLD EBERT, publiſhed by BeaucenDae, who ſhews evi- 
dently, in his Preface, that PETER LomBarD, PULLUs, and the other 
writers of theological ſyſtems, did no more than follow ſervilely the 
traces of HitpeBerrtT. : ; | Be ey 
le] It may not be improper to place here a paſſage which is taken 

from a treatiſe of AxszLM's, entitled, Cur deus homo ? fince this paſ- 
fa E by the firſt —— divines, as an immutable law 
. Ill.... „ e = 1333 (+ in 
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ters, 
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VII. The moral writers of this century, who under- 
took to unfold the obligations of Chriſtians, and to de- 
lineate the nature, the extent, and the various branches 
of true virtue and evangelical obedience, treated this 
moſt excellent of all ſciences in a manner quite unſuit- 


able to its dignity and importance. We find ſufficient 


proofs of this in the moral writings of PETER Dawrex 
/], and even of the learned HiLptserT [g]. The 


moraliſts of this age generally confined themſelves to a 


jejune explication of, what are commonly called, the 
four cardinal virtues, to which they added the Jes 


Commandments, to complete their ſyſtem, AnsBLM, the 


famous prelate of Canterbury, ſurpaſſed, indeed, all the 
moral writers of his time; the books which he compo- 


ſed; with a deſign to promote practical religion, and 


more eſpecially his Book of Meditations and Prayers, 


contain many excellent things, ſeveral happy thoughts 


exprefled with much energy and unction. Nor did 
the myſtic divines fatisfy themſelves with piercing, by 
extatic thought and feeling, into the ſublime regions of 
beauty and love; they conceived, and brought forth ſeve- 
ral productions that were deſtined to diffuſe the pure 
delights of union and communion through enamoured 
fouls] Jofxannes JoHANNELLUSs, a Latin myſtic, 
wrote a treatiſe concerning Divine Contemplation [H; 
and SiMEoNn, the younger, who was a Grecian ſage of 


the ſame viſionary claſs, compoſed ſeveral diſcourſes 
upon ſubjecls of a like nature. 1 


The ftate os VIII. Among the controverſial writers of this centu- 
controverſial ry, we ſee the effects of the ſcholaſtic method that Be- 


divinity. 


in theology; Sieut rectus ordo exipit, fays the learned prelate, at profurs 
Aa fidei Chriflian@ credamus, priuſpuam ea fraſumamus ratione diſcutere ; 


RENGER and LanFRANC had introduced into the ſtudy i 


of theology. We ſee divines entering the liſts armed 
„„ | with 


ita negligentia mibi widetur, fi, poſiquam confirmati ſumus.in fide, non ſiude- 
mus quod credimus intelligere; which amounts to this, That ave muſt fr/t 


believe without examination, but muſt afierwards endeauour to underſiand 


avhat wwe believe. | \ + = 
[/I] SeePerzxus Damianygs, De Firtutibns. 


fe See HiIDbEBERTI Philoſophia Moralis, et, Libellus de ir Hu- 


tibus honefle vitæ. 
L] See the Hiſfoire Litteraire de la France, tom. viii. p. 48. 
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with ſyllogiſms, which they manage awkardly, and aim- Cxur. XI. 
ing rather to confound their adverfaries by the ſubtilties "—— 
of logic, than to convince them by the power of evidence. 

While thoſe, who were unprovided with thisphiloſophical 

armour made a ſtil] more wretched and deſpicable figure, 

fell into the groſſeſt and moſt perverſe blunders, and 

ſeem to have written without thinking of their ſubject, 

or of the manner of treating it with ſucceſs, DAMIA- 

Nus, already mentioned, defended the truth of Chriſti- 

anity againſt the Jews; but his ſucceſs was not equal to 

the warmth of his zeal, or to the uprightneſs of his in- 

tentions. SAMUEL, a convert from Judaiſm to Chrifti- 

anity, wrote an elaborate treatiſe againſt thoſe of his 
nation, which is ſtill extant. But the nobleſt champi- 

on, that appeared at this period of time in the cauſe of 
religion, was the famous AxsELM, who attacked the 

enemies of Chriſtianity, and the audacious contemners 

of all religion in an ingenious work [i], which was per- 

= haps, by its depth and acuteneſs, above the compre- 

= henfion of thoſe whom it was deſigned to convince of 
their errors. [For it happened, no doubt, in theſe ear- 

lier times, as it frequently does in our days, that many 

gave themſelves out for unbelievers, who knew not the 

W firſt principles of reaſoning, and whoſe incredulity was 

the fruit of ignorance and preſumption, nouriſhed by 

8 licertiouſneſs and corruption of heart.] 


. * « 


IX. The famous conteſt between the Greek and La- The contre- 
iin churches, which though not decided, had, however, i ie 
been ſuſpended for a conſiderable time, was imprudent- Greeks 2d 
ly revived, in the year 1043, by Mrcyatt CgRULA- ul © 
R1Us, patriarch of Conſtantinople, a man of a reſtleſs 
and turbulent ſpirit, who blew the flame of religious diſ- 
cord, and widened the fatal breach by new inveCtives 
and new accuſations. The pretexts that were employed 
to juſtify this new rupture, were zeal for the truth, and 
an anxious concern about the intereſts of religion; but 
its true cauſes were the arrogance and ambition of the 


bY, This work was entitled, Liber adverſus infipientem, i; e. The fool | 


refuted, 


2 : Grecian 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Curt. XI. Grecian patriarch and the Roman pontiff, The latter 
was conſtantly forming the moſt artful ſtratagems to 
reduce the former under his imperious yoke ; and, for 
this purpoſe, he left no means unemployed to gain 
over to his {ide the biſhops of Alexandria and Antioch, 
by withdrawing them from the juriſdiction of the ſee of 
Conſtantinople. The tumultuous and unhappy ſtate of 
the Grecian empire was ſingularly favourable to his aſ- 
piring views, as the friendſhip and alliance of the Ro- 
man pontiff was highly uſeful to the Greeks in their 
ſtruggles with the Saracens and the Normans, who were 
| ſettled in Italy. On the other hand, the Grecian pon- 
tiff was not only determined to refuſe obſtinately the 
' leaſt mark of ſubmiſſion to his haughty rival, but was 
=: alſo laying ſchemes for extending his dominion, and for 
reducing all the Oriental patriarchs under his ſupreme 
Juriſdiction. Thus the contending parties were preparing 
for the field of controverſy, when CeRULAR1Us began 
the charge by a warm letter wrote in his own name, and 
in the name of Leo biſhop of Achrida, who was his 
chief counſellor, to Joan, biſhop of Traxi, in Apulia, 
in which he publickly accuſed the Latins of various er- 
rors [k]. Lto IX, who was then in the papal chair, 
' anſwered this letter in a moſt imperious manner; and 
| not ſatisfied with ſhewing his indignation by mere 
| words, aſſembled a council at Rome, in which the Greek 
| churches were ſolemnly excommunicated III. 
1 X. Corts rANTINE, ſurnamed Monomacbus, who was 
1 now at the head of the Grecian empire, endeavoured to 
ſtifle this controverſy in its birth, and for that purpoſe, 
deſired the Roman pontiff to ſend legatest to Conſtanlino- 
ple, to concert meaſures for reſtoring and confirming 
the tranquillity of the church. Three legates were ac- 
cordingly ſent from Rome to that imperial city, who 
brought with them letters from Leo IX not only to the 
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'  [#] See an account of theſe errors 5 xi. | | 
[/] Theſe letters of CexuLazxivs and Leo are publiſhed in the 
Annals of Baxonivus, ad An. 1053—The former is alſo inſerted by 
Canis1vs, in his Lecbion. Antiq, tom. iii. p. 281, ed. noy. — Lxoxis 
Concilia, &c. e | 
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emperor, but alſo to the Grecian pontiff. Theſe legates Cexr. Xl. 


were cardinal HumBerT, a man of a high and impetu- 
ous ſpirit, PETER, archbiſhop of Amalfi, and Frepe- 
RIC, archdeacon and chancellor of the church of Rome. 
The iſſue of this. congreſs was unhappy in the higheſt 
degree, notwithſtanding the propenſity which the em- 
peror, for political reaſons [n], diſcovered to the cauſe 
of the biſhop of Rome. The arrogance of L O IX, and 
his inſolent letters, excited the higheſt indignation in the 
breaſt of CerRULAR1vs, and produced a perſonal averſi- 
on to this audacious pontiff, which inflamed, inſtead of 
healing the wounds of the church ; while, on the other 
hand, the Roman legates gave many and evident proofs, 
that the deſign of their embaſſy was not to reſtore peace 
and concord, but to eſtabliſh among the Greeks the ſu- 
preme authority and the ghoſtly dominion of Rome's im- 


perious pontiff. Thus all hopes of a happy concluſion 


of theſe miſerable diviſions entirely vaniſhed, and the 


Roman legates finding their efforts ineffectual to over- 


come the vigorous reſiſtance of CER vLarivs, they, with 
the higheſt inſolence, as well as imprudence, excom- 
municated publickly in the church of St. Sophia, A. D. 
1054, the Grecian patriarch, with Leo of Achrida, and 
all their adherents; and leaving a written act of their 
inhuman imprecations and anathemas upon the grand 
altar of that temple, they ſhook the duſt off their feet, and 
thus departed. This violent ſtep rendered the evil in- 

curable, which it was before not only poſſible, but per- 
| haps eaſy to remedy. The Grecian patriarch imitated 
the vehemence of the Roman legates, and did from re- 
fentment what they had perpetrated from a principle of 
ambition and arrogance. He excommunicated theſe le- 
gates with all their adherents and followers in a public 
council, and procured an order of the emperor for burn- 
ing the act of excommunication, which they had pro- 


(*) He ſtood greatly ia need of the aſſiſtance of the Germans and 
Italians againſt the Normans, and hoped to obtain it by the good offices 
of the pope, who was in high credit with the emperor Hana III.] 
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CN. XI. nounced againſt the Greeks 95 Theſe vehement mea. 
ſures were followed on hoth ſides with a multitude of 
controverſial writings, that were filled with the moſt 
bitter and irritating invectives and ſerved no other pur. 
poſe, than to add fuel to the flame. 
XI. Cx ULARIus added new accuſations to the anci- 
ent charge which had been N ah by Pfor ius againſt 
the Latin churches, of which the principal was, that! 
they uſed unleavened bread in the celebration of 
the Lord's ſupper. This accuſation (ſuch were the! 
times !) was looked upon as a matter of the moſt ſerious 
nature, and of the higheſt conſequence ; it was, there. 
fore, debated between the Greeks and Latins with the 
utmoſt vehemence, nor did the Grecian and Roman 
pontiffs contend with more fury and bitterneſs about the 
extant of their power, and the limits of their juriſdici. 
on, than the Greek and Latin churches diſputed about 
the uſe of unleavened bread. The other heads of accu 
ſation that were brought againſt the Latins by the Gre... 
cian pontiff diſcovered rather a malignant and content 
ous ſpirit, and a profound ignorance of Ons Chriſtia 
nity, than a generous zeal for the cauſe of truth. He 
complains, for inſtance, in the heavieſt manner, tha 
the Latins don't abſtain from the uſe of blood and o 
things ſtrangled ; that their monks eat lard, and permit 
the uſe of fleſh to ſuch of the brethren as are ſick or in 
firm; that their biſhops adorn their fingers with rings, | 
as if they were bride-grooms; that their prieſts ar: 


beardleſs; and that in the rite of baptiſm they confined 
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themſelves to one ſingle immerſion [o]. Such were the 
7 : miſe 


lo] Beſides Bar ois and other writers, whoſe accounts of this pe. I 
riod of time are generally known, and not always exact, ſee MABII LOV, 
Annal. Bened. tom. v. lib. Ix. ad A. 1053. et Praf. ad Szc. vi. Adu. 


- 
oe 
. > 
9 


SS. Benedi&i, part. II. p. 1.—Lgo ALLaTtivs, De libris Grecer, Ec. 
 clefiaft. Diff. ii. p. 160. ed. Fabricii, et De perpetua Eccleſ, Orient. «| 
Occident. Con ſenſione, lib. ii. cap. ix. p. 614. — Mich. LE Quien, Ori. 
ente Chriftiano, tom. i. p. 260. et Dif. Damaſcena prima, F xxxi. p. 16, 
—HerManni Hiſtoria Concertationum de pane Azymo et fermentato, p. 
59. publiſhed at Leip/ic in the year 1739.—Jo.'BaPT. CoTELERIU | 
Monum, Eccleſiæ Grace, tom. ii. p. 108. Ia 


- 


[o]! See CERVULARII Epiſfola ad Jobannem Tranenſem in Caniſii Ledi. 
| | f | knw ee 
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miſerable and trifling objects that excited a fatal ſchiſm, Cx. XI. 
and kindled a furious war between the Greeks and La- 
tins, who carried their animoſities to the greateſt lengths, 
and loaded. each other with reciprocal invectives and 
imprecations. The attentive reader will form from 
hence a juſt idea of the deplorable ſtate of religion both 
in the eaſtern and weſtern world at this period, and will 

ſee, in this dreadful ſchiſm, the true origin of the va- 
MT rious ſets that multiplied the different forms of ſuper- 


\ 


ſtition and error in theſe unhappy times. 
Kl. This vehement diſpute which the Greeks had to , „, n. 
carry on againſt the Latin churches was well nigh. fol- troverly con- 
lowed by a fatal diviſion among themſelves. Amidft the fangt) _— 
ſtraits and difficulties to which the empire was now re- images. 
duced by the expences of war, and the calamities of the 
times, ALExIus not only employed the treaſures of the 
church in order to anſwer the exigencies of the ſtate, 
but ordered alſo the plates of ſilver, and the figures of 
that metal that adorned the portals of the churches, to 
be taken down and converted into money. This mea- 
WT ſure excited the indignation of Leo, biſhop of Chalcedon, 
ga man of auſtere morals, and of an obſtinate ſpirit, who 
maintained that the emperor, in this ſtep, was guilty 
ol facrilege ; and to prove this charge, publiſhed a trea- 
tiſe, in which he affirmed, that in the images of Ixsus 
Cnstsr, and of the faints, there reſided a certain kind 
of inberent. ſanctity, that was a proper object of religious 
vVorſnip, and that, therefore, the adoration of Chriſti- 
ans ought not to be confined to the perſons repreſented 
by theſe images, but extended alſo to the images them- 
ſelves. This new controverſy excited various tumults 
and ſeditions among the people, to ſuppreſs which the 
emperor aſſembled a council at Conflantinople, in which 
the queſtion was terminated by the following deciſions : 
= © That the images of Cukisr, and of the ſaints, were 


en. Antiq. t. i. p. 281. where the reader will alſo find the refutation of 
this letter by Cardinal HumBexT. See likewiſe CEKRULARII Epiftola 
ad Petrum Antiochenſ. in CoTeELERI1 Monumentis Eccleſiæ Græc. tom. ii. 
p. 138. add to theſe MaxTENs, Theſaur. Auecdat. tom. v. p. 847. 
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to be honoured only with a relative worſhip [p], which 
«© was to be offered, not to the ſubſtance or matter of 
„„ which the ſeimages were compoſed, but to the Form and 
e features of which they bore the impreſſion; that the 
6 repreſentations of CaR1sT, and of the ſaints, whe- 
c ther in painting or ſculpture, did in no ſenſe partake 


„F the nature of the divine Saviour, or of theſe holy 


men, though they were enriched with a certain com- 
« munication of divine grace ; and, laſtly, that invoca- 


“ tion and worſhip were to be addreſſed to the ſaints, 


“ only as the ſervants of CHRIST, and on account of 


-ontrover- 
ſies in the 
Latin church 
about the 
Lord's ſ 
_ 


e their relation to him, as their maſter.” 
ſions abſurd and ſuperſtitious as they were, were not e- 
nough ſo for Lzo, the idolatrous biſhop of Chalcedon, 
who maintained his monſtrous ſyſtem with obſtinacy, 
and was, for that reaſon, ſent into baniſhment [g]. 

XIII. The famous diſpute concerning the preſence of 
CHR1sT's body and blood in the euchariſt was revived 


about the middle of this century in the Latin church. 
Hitherto the diſputants on both ſides had propoſed their 


ai | jarring opinions with the utmoſt freedom, unreſtrained 


by the deſpotic voice of authority, ſince no council had 
given a definitive anſwer upon this matter, nor preſcrib- 


ed a rule of faith to terminate all inquiry and debate 


[7]. Hence it was, that, in the beginning of this cen- 
tury, LEuTHERIC, archbiſhop of Sens, affirmed, in op- 
poſition to the general opinion of the times, that none 
but the ſincere and upright Chriſtian, none but ſaints 


and real believers, received the body of Chalsr in the 


holy ſacrament. This opinion, which was broached in 
the year 1094, was every way proper to excite rumours 


( Exerc; Tg KBr, & MeTpeuTINu; Tas ix 


[7] An ample account of this whole matter is given by Anna Cou- 


NENA, in her Alexiad, lib. v. p. 104. lib. vii. p. 158. edit. Yenet. — 
The acts of this council, the very mention of which is omitted by ſeve- 
ral hiſtorians of conſiderable note, are publithed by MoxTraucon, in 
bis Bibliotheca Coifliniana, p. 193. | 

[7] The various opinions concerning the ſacrament of the Lord's ſup- 
per, that were embraced during this century, are collected by Max- 
TENE from an ancient manuſcript, and publiſhed in his Voyage Litteraire 
de deux Beuedidlins de la Congr 1835 de $. Maur. tom. ii. p. 126, 


among 
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among the people ; but theſe its natural effects were CzxT.Xl. 


1 happily prevented by the influence of Roper, king of 


France, and the wiſe counſels of fome prudent friends, 
who hindered the fanatical prelate from diſſeminating 
this whimſical invention [s]. It was not fo eaſy to ex- 
tinguiſh the zeal, or to ſtop the mouth of the famous 
BERENGER, principal of the public ſchool at Tes, and 
afterwards archbiſhop of Angers, a man of a moſt acute 
and ſubtile genius, and highly renowned both on ac- 
count of his extenſive learning, and the exemplary ſanc- 
tity of his life and manners [I. This eminent eccleſiaſtic 
maintained publickly, in the year 1045, the doctrine 
of JoOHANNES ScoTus, oppoſed warmly the monſtrous 
opinions of PAasch Asus RADRERT, which were adapt- 
ed to captivate a ſuperſtitious multitude by exciting 


their aſtoniſhment, and perſevered with a noble obſti- 
nacy in teaching that the bread and wine were not 


changed into the body and blood of CayrisT in the eu- 
chariſt, but preſerved their natural and eſſential quali- 
ties, and were no more than figures and external ſym- 
bols of the body and blood of the divine Saviour. This 
wife and rational doctrine was no ſooner publiſhed, than 


it was oppoſed by certain doctors in France and Germany; 


but the Roman pontiff LRO IX attacked it with peculiar 
vehemence and fury in the year 1050; and in two 
councils, the one aſſembled at Rome, and the other at 


Vercelli, had the doctrine of BERERNOER ſolemnly con- 
demned, and the book of Scorus, from which it was 


drawn, committed to the flames. This example was 


followed by the council of Paris, which was ſummoned 
the very ſame year by Henzy I, and in which Berev- 


GER; and his numerous adherents, were menaced with 
all forts of evils, both ſpiritual and temporal. Theſe 


[s] See Du BouLay, Hiſtor. Acad. Parif. tom. i. p. 354. 

{:] See the Life of BEREN EER in the Works of HitneBert, arch: 
deacon of Mans, p. 1324.—See alſo Hiſt. Litter. de la France, tom. viii. 
E. 197.—BouLay, Hift. Acad. Pariſ. tom. i. p. 304. and the authors 
mentioned by Fapzicivs, Biblioth. Lat. med, evi, tom. i. p. 570. It 
js probably by a preſs-error, that HiLD EBERT is ſtyled archbiſhop, in- 


ſiead of archdeacon, by Pagrs H,, lib. i. p. 10, edit. Watts. 


threats 
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Crux. XI. threats were executed, in part, againſt this unhappy 
———- prelate, whom Henry deprived of all his revenues; 
bat neither threatnings, nor fines, nor ſynodical de- 
crees could ſhake the firmneſs of his mind, or engage 
him to renounce the doctrine he had embraced. 
The pontifs XIV. After theſe proceedings the controverſy was for 
. ſome. years happily ſuſpended, and BRREN GER, Whoſe 
an end to patrons were as numerous, as his enemies were formi- 
* et” dable [u], enjoyed, for a while the {ſweets of liberty and 
peace. His enemies, however, after the death of Lło 
IX, rekindled the flame of religious diſcord, and per- 
ſuaded his ſucceſſor Vic ro Il to examine anew the doc- 
trine of BERENGER. The pontiff complied and ſent 
his legates to two different councils that were aſſembled 
at Tours, in the year 1054 [w], for that purpoſe. In 
one of theſe councils the famous HILOEBRAN D, who 
was afterwards pontiff under the title of GreGory VII, 
appeared in the character of legate, and oppoſed the new 
doctrine with the utmoſt vehemence. BERENGER was 
alſo preſent at this aſſembly, and overpowered with 
threats, rather than convinced by reaſon and argument, 
he not only abandoned his opinions, but (if we may be- 
lieve his adverſaries, to whoſe teſtimony we are confin - 
ed in this matter) abjured them ſolemnly, and, in con- 
ſequence of this humbling ſtep, made his peace wih 
the church. This abjuration, however, was far from 
being ſincere, and the docility of BERRENOER was no 
more than an act of diſſimulation; for ſoon after this pe- 
riod, he taught anew, though with more.circumſpecti- 
on and prudence, the opinions he had formerly profeſ- 
ſed. That his conduct here appears mean and diſhoneſt, 
is indeed evident; but we are not ſufficiently acquaint- 
ed with the tranſactions of theſe councils to fix preciſely. 
the degree of his crime. _ 
, XV. The account of Bixencer's perfidy being 
brought to NicoLas II, the exaſperated pontiff ſum- 


-  [z] His moſt formidable enemy and rival was, LAN FRA Me, archbi- 
ſhop of Canter bury. . as : 
I=) Other hiſtorians mention but one council, and place it in the 


ear 1055.] 
, moned 
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moned him to Rome A. D. 1058, and terrified him, in Cewr.XI. 


ſuch a manner, in the council held there the following. 
ear, that he declared his readineſs to embrace and ad- 
4:8 to the doctrines which that venerable aſſembly 
ſhould think proper to impoſe upon his faith. Hun- 
BERT Was accordingly appointed unanimouſly by Nico- 
LAS and the council to draw up a confeſſion of faith for 
BerENGER, who ſigned it publickly, and confirmed his 
adherence to it by a ſolemn oath. In this confeſſion 
there was, among other tenets equally abſurd, the fol- 
lowing declaration, that the bread and wine, after conſe- 
cration, were not only a BACRAMENT, but alſo the RR AI. 
BODY AND BLOOD or JESUs CHRIST ; and that this body 
and blood were handled by the prieſts and conſumed by 
the faithful, and not in a ſacramental ſenſe, but in reality 
and truth, as other ſenſible objects are. This doctrine 
was ſo monſtrouſly nonſenſical, and was ſuch an impu- 
dent inſult upon the very firſt principles of reaſon, that 
it could have nothing alluring to a man of BERRRNOER‚SC 
acute and philoſophical turn, nor could it poſſibly be- 
come the object of his ſerious belief, as appeared ſoon 
after this odious act of diſſimulation; for no ſooner was 
he returned into France, than taking refuge in the coun- 
tenance and protection of his ancient patrons, he expreſ- 
ſed the utmoſt deteſtation and abhorrence of the doc- 
trines he had been obliged to profeſs at Rome, abjured 
them ſolemnly both in his diſcourſe and in his writings, 
and returned zealouſly to the profeſſion and defence of 
his former, which had always been his real, opinion. 
ALEXANDER II employed the ſeducing influence of 
ſoft and friendly expoſtulation to engage BeRENGER to 
diſſemble anew, or, in other words, to return from his 
pretended apoſtacy ; but his remonſtrances were ineffec- 
tual, and that perhaps in a great meaſure, becauſe this 
rebellious ſon of a ſuperſtitious church was powerfully 
ſupported in the maintenance of his opinions. Hence 
the controverſy. was prolonged, during many years. by 
a multitude of writings on both ſides of the queſtion, 
wy the followers of BxRENGER increaſed from day to 
ay. 
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The Internal HISTORY Part ll 
XVI. GreGory VII, whoſe enterprizing ſpirit no dif. 
* ficulties nor oppoſitions could diſcourage, was no ſooner 


raiſed to the pontificate than he undertook to terminate 


this important controverſy, and, for that purpoſe, ſent 
an order to BERENGER, in the year 1078, to repair to 
Rome. Conſidering the natural character of this pon- 
tiff, his conduct in this affair was highly laudable, 


and diſcovered a degree of impartiality and can- 


dour, which his proceedings upon other occaſions 
gave little reaſon to expect. He ſeems to have a 
high eſteem for Berences, and in the particular 


points in which he was obliged to oppoſe him, he 


did it with all poſitble mildneſs, and with a tenderneſs 
which ſhewed that he acted rather from a forced com- 


pliance with the clamours of his adverſaries, than from 
inclination or principle. In the council that was held 


at Rome towards the concluſion of the year 1078, he 
permitted BzRENGER to draw up a new confeſſion of his 
faith, and to renounce that which had been compoſed 
by HumBerT, though it had been folemnly approved 


and confirmed by NicoLas II and a Roman council. 


The ſagacious pontiff perceived clearly the abſurdity of 
HoumBERT's confeſſion, and therefore revoked it, though 
it had been rendered ſacred by papal authority [5] 
In conſequence of this, the perſecuted prelate made a 
ſecond declaration confirmed by an oath, that he would 
adhere for the future to the following propoſitions : 
That the bread laid upon the altar became, after con- 


ſecration, the true body of CHrisT, which was born of 


the Virgin, ſuffered on the croſs, and no fits at the right- 
hand of the father; and that the wine placed upon the 
altar, became, after confecration, the true blood, which 


flowed from the fide of Cutis r. The pontiff was ſatis- 


Hed with this declaration, which was far from produc- 


(x] It is worthy of obſeryation, that GrxGory VII whoſe zeal 
in extending the juriſdiction and exalting the authority of the Roman 


pontiffs ſurpaſſed that of all his predeceſſors, acknowledged, at leaf 


tacitly, by this ſtep, that a pope and council might err, and had erred 
in effect. How otherwiſe could he allow BERENOGER to renounce 2 
confeflion of faith, that had been ſolemnly e and confirmed by 
NicoLas II, and a Roman council? 
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ing the ſame effect upon the enemies of BERENGER eur. Xl. 


they ſhewed that it was ambiguous, and fo it was in re- 
ality, and they inſiſted that BER ENOER ſhould be oblig- 
ed not only to ſign another declaration leſs vague and e- 
quivocal, but ſhould alſo be required to prove his fin- 
cerity by the fiery trial. GreGory refuſed abſolutely 
this latter demand, and would have equally refuſed the 
other, had not his favourable intentions towards BE“ 
RENGER yielded to the importunate clamours of his ene- 
mies and perſecutors. 5 

XVII. The pontiff, therefore, granted that part of 
their demand that related to a new declaration, and, in 
a council held at Rome A. D. 1079, had a third confeſ- 
ſion of faith drawn up, which was ſomewhat leſs abſurd 
than the firſt, though much more harſh than the ſecond, 
and to which BerENGEs, after reading and ſubſcribing 
it in the midſt of the aſſembly, was obliged to declare 
his aſſent by a ſolemn oath. By this aſſent he profeſſed 


to believe, That the bread and wine were, by the myſleri- 
045 influence of the holy prayer, and the words of our re- 


deemer, ſubſtantially changed into the true, proper, and 
vivifying body and blood of Jesus CHRIST : and to re- 
move all grounds of ſuſpicion, to diſpel all doubt the 
reality of his attachment to this ridiculous ſyſtem, he 
added to his ſecond confeſſion [y] a ſolemn declaration, 
that the bread and wine, after conſecration, were con- 
verted into the real body and blood of CHRIST, not only in 
quality of external figns and ſacramental repreſentations, 
but in their eſſential properties, and in ſubſtantial realty. 
No ſooner had BERENCER made this ſtrange declara- 
tion, than the pontiff redoubled the marks of eſteem 
which he had formerly ſhewn him, and ſent him back 
to his country loaded with the moſt honourable teſtimo- 
nies of his liberality and friendſhip. The doublemind- 


ed doctor did not, however, think himſelf bound by 


this declaration ſolemn as it was; and therefore retrac- 
ted publicly, upon his return to his reſidence, what he 
had ſubſcribed as his real ſentiments in the council of 
Rome, and went even ſo far as to compoſe an elaborate 
D Mentioned in the preceding ſection. 14 
0 5 n | refuta ; 
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csv. Xl. refutation of the doctrine to which he had been engag- 
———-ed to profeſs his aſſent. This new change excited a 
warm and vehement controverſy, in which LanrRanc 

and GUtTMUND endeavoured to perplex BERENOER with 

their ſophiſtry, and to overwhelm him with their invec- 

tives. GrecGory VII, to whoſe. papal thunder the af. 

fronted council looked with impatience, ſeemed neither 
ſurprized nor offended by the inconſtancy of BERRENOER, 

nor did he take any ſtep which could teftify the ſmal- 

leſt mark of reſentment againſt this pretended apoſtate. 

From hence it appears more than probable, that the 

ſecond confeſſion of BRRENGER had entirely fatisfied 

that pontiff, and that the violent impoſition of the third 

= was by no means agreeable to Grecory, who ſeems 
1 | to have adopted, in a great meaſure, if not wholly, the 
+ ſentiments of Be«encer [2]. = : 
| XVIII. A- 
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Lz] A remarkable treatiſe of BRREN RNS compoſition, which has 
been publiſhed by Max TEN, in his 7 heſaur. Anecdot. tom. iv. p. 99, 
109. will contribute to caſt a ſatisfactory light upon this whole affair, 
and will fully unfold the real ſentiments of GaROORVY concerning the 

euchariſt. For from this piece it is undoubtedly evident; 1½, That 
BeRENGER was eſteemed and favoured, in a ſingular manner, by 
GreGory VII. 2dly, That this pontiff was of the ſarne opinion 
with BexenGER concerning the euchariſt ; it is certain, at leaſt, that 
he was for adhering to the words of ſcripture in this matter, and was 
eager in ſuppreſſing all curious reſearches and all poſitive decifions con- 
cerning the manner of Curisr's preſence in the holy ſacrament. This 
appears evidently from the following words, which he addreſſed to 
BERENGER before the meeting of the laſt council of Rome, and in which 
he ſpeaks of his deſign to conſult the Virgin Mary concerning the con- 
duct which it was proper for him to obſerve in the courſe of this 
controverſy : Ego plane te (lays the pontiff in the 108th page of the 
work, cited in the beginning of this note) de Chriſti ſacrificio ſecundum 
ſcripturas bene ſentire non dubito : tamen quia conſuetudinis mibi eft, ad B. 
Mariam de his que mwvent recurrere=impoſui rel igioſo ci idam amito—4 h. 
Maria obtinere, ut per eum mibi non taceret, ſed verbis commendaret, quor- 
ſum me de negotio quod in manibus habebam de Chriſti ſacrificio reciperem, 
in quo immotus perfiſlerem. We ſe here plainly, that GREOGORT ex- 
preſſes the ſtrongeſt propenſity to the ſentiments of BzexenGes, not, 
however, without ſome heſitation concerning the manzer in which 
he was to conduct himſelf, and alſo concerning the preciſe doctrine, 
which it was neceſſary to embrace in relation to the preſence of CynisT 
in the euchariſt, It was this heſitation which led him to conſult the 
Virgin Maxy, whoſe anſwer the pontiff gives in the following ou” 
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a ly inſulted, and exhauſted by an oppoſition which he 


Chap. III. of the CHURCH. = "Hoy 
XVIII. Amidſt the clamours of his incenſed adverſa- Canr.X1, 


| ries, BERENGER obſerved a profound filence, and was 


erenger's 


"i B 
| prudent enough to return no anſwer to their bitter and fate, and the 


repeated invectives. Fatigued with a controverſy, in ese, 
which the firſt principles of reaſon were ſo impudent- 


was unable to overcome, he abandoned all his world- 


A. B. Maria audivit et ad me retulit, nibil de facrificio Chriſti copitandum, 
nibil efſe tenendum, niſi quod tenerent autheniicæ ſcripture, contra quas 
BexENGARIUS nibil habebat, Hoc tibi manifeſtare wolui, ut ſecurio- 
rem ad nos fiduciam et alacriorem ſpem habeas. Here we ſee an anſwer 
of the Virgin pronouncing that it. was neceſſary to adhere to the ex- 


= preſs declarations of ſcripture concerning the preſence of CHRIST in 


the ſacrament; and whether GzzGory was fanatical enough to con- 
fide in this anſwer as real, or rogue enough to forge it, it is ſtill 


= certain, that he confined his belief concerning the point in debate to the 


language of ſcripture, and held that the true body and blood of 
Cur ist were exhibited in the ſacrament of the Lord's ſupper, though 
it was neither neceſſary nor expedient to inquire into the nature or 
manner of this myſterious preſence. 3dly, It appears manifeſt from 
the treatiſe already mentioned, that the aſſembling of the ſecond coun- 
cil, and the impoſition of another confeſſion of faith upon the conſci- 
ence of BexgnGER, were meaſures into which GxzGoRY was forced by 
the enemies of that eccleſiaſtic. Dejectus eft, ſays BER ENOER, ſpeak- 
ing of that pontiff, importunitate Paduani ſcurræ, non epiſtopi, et Piſani 
non epi ſcopi, ſed antichriſti « . * ut permitteret calumniatoribus weritatis in 
poſteriori quadrageſimali concilio ſcriptum a ſe firmatum in priori mutari. 
4thly, We ſee here the true reaſon why GreGory ſhewed not the 
ſmalleſt mark of reſentment againſt BAE NeRR, when, upon his re- 
turn to his own country, he violated the promiſe by which he had 
ſo ſolemnly bound himſelf in the laſt council, and refuted the confeſ- 
ſion to Which he had ſworn his aſſent. For the pontiff was very far 
from adopting the ſentiments of thoſe who had drawn up, or ſuggeſt- 
ed chat monſtrous confeſſion, and eſteemed it ſufficient to believe with 
BERENGER, that the body and blood of Jesus CRHRIs T were exhibit- 
ed to Chriſtians in the euchariſt. Hence he let the violent adverſaries 
of his perſecuted friend murmur, ſcribble, bawl, and refute, while he 
himſelf obſerved a profound ſilence, and perſiſted in his reſolution to put 
that unhappy man to no: farther trouble. It is, however, proper to 
obſerve, that in the. ſame book, from whence theſe particulars are 
taken, we find BezenGer addrefling himſelf, with the utmoſt humi- 
lity, to the divine mercy for the pardon of the crime of diſſimulation 
and perjury he had committed at Rome; and confeſſing that the fear of 
death had extorted: from him oaths and declarations diametrically oppo- 
fite to his real ſentiments, and engaged him to ſubſcribe to a ſet of te- 
ngts which he abhorred. Deus | omnipatens, ſays he, miſerere, fons miſe- 


ricordiarum, lantum ſacrilegium agnoſcenti. 


ly 


The Internal HISTORY Part Il 
Cext.Xl. ly concerns, and retired to the iſle of St. Cyſine, in the 


neighbourhood of Tours, where he ſpent the remainder 
of his days in faſting, prayer, and pious exerciſes. In 


the year 1088, death put an end to the afffiction he 


ſuffered in his retirement; from a bitter reflection 
upon the diſſimulation he had been guilty of at 
Rome, and to the penitential acts of mortification 
and auſterity, to which he ſeems to have ſub. 
mitted with a deſign to expiate the enormity of his 
criminal compliance, and the guilt of his perjury [ a], 
He left behind him in the minds of the people a deep 
impreſſion of his extraordinary ſanctity, and his follow- 


ers were as numerous as his fame was illuſtrious [B. 
There have been diſputes among the learned about the 


real ſentiments of this eminent man: yet, notwithſtand- 
ing the art which he ſometimes uſed to conceal his opi- 
nions, and the ambiguity that is often remarkable in his 
expreſlions, whoever examines with impartiality and at- 
tention ſuch of his writings as are yet extant, will imme- 
diately perceive, that he looked upon the bread and 
wine in the ſacrament as no more than the ſigns or ſym- 
bols of the body and blood of the divine Saviour [:]. 
3 | | In 


[4] This will appear evident to ſuch as peruſe the treatiſe of his 
compolition, which we have mentioned in the preceding note, as pub- 
liſhed in MaxTEene's Theſaur. Anecdot. tom. iv. p. 109. 8 
[5] The canons of the cathedral of Tours continue to honour the 
memory of BERENY GER by an annual proceſſion, in which they per- 
form a ſolemn ſervice at his tomb in the iſle of Sz. Coſine. See MoL or, 
Voyages Liturgiques, p. 130. | | | 
[e] MaB;ILTox and other Roman catholic writers, as alſo a few Lu- 
theran divines, are of opinion, that B: xenGEr denied only the doc- 
trine of tranſubſlantiation, while he maintained, at the ſame time, the 
real preſence of the body and blood of CH Ist in the euchariſt. And 


this opinion will, indeed, appear plauſible to ſuch as conſider only the 
declaration he ſigned in the firſt council at Rome, to which he was ſum- 


moned by GrteGory VII, and which he never retracted, without 
comparing this declaration with the reſt of his writiags. On the other 


hand, Us HER, BASNAGE, and almoſt all the writers of the reformed 


church maintain, that the doQrine of BERENOER was exactly the ſame 
with that which CALVIN afterwards adopted; and I cannot help join- 
ing with them in this opinion, when I peruſe attentively the following 
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have we any authentic proof of his having departed 
from it before his death, as ſome of the Roman catho- 
lic writers vainly pretend [d]. 5 

XIX. It 


words of his Letter to ALMannus, publiſhed in Max TENE's Theſaur. 
tom. iv. p. 109. Conſtat. ſays BerENGER in expreſs terms, verum 
Chri/ti corpus in ipſa menſa proponi, SED SPIRITUALITER INTERIOR 
HOMINI VERUM in ea Chriſti corpus ab bis duntaxat, qui Chriſti mem- 
bra ſunt, incorruptam, intaminatum, inattritumque SPIRITUALITER MAN= 
DUCARI., Theſe words demonſtrate ſo clearly, that, by the preſence of 
= CuxisT's body in the euchariſt, BexeEnGER meant no more than a 
== ſiritual preſence, that they diſpel all doubt about his real ſentiments 
though, upon other occafions, he concealed theſe ſentiments under du - 
bious expreſſions to deceive his adverfaries. 

a] It is well known what laborious efforts the Roman catholic 
writers have employed to perſuade us, that BzRENGER, before his 
death, abandoned the opinion he had ſo long and ſo warmly defend- 
ed, and returned-to the doQtrine of the church of Rome concerning 
the corporeal preſence of CRR IST in the euchariſt, But when we 
inquire into the reaſons on which this aſſertion is founded, we ſhall im- 


the firſt-place, that BexxknGEeR gave an account of his doctrine and be- 
lief in the council of Bourdeaux, A. D, 1087 ; and add to this, that 
the ancient writers applaud his penitential ſentiments, and affirm that he 
died in the catholic faith. In all this, however, we ſee no proof of 
== Berxencsr's retractation. He adbered, indeed, to the confeſſion of 
faith, which he had ſubſcribed and adopted in the firſt of the two Ro- 
man Councils, to which he had been ſummoned by GREGOR Y VII, and 
which that poatiff judged fufficient to clear him from the imputa- 
tion of herely ; and they, who confined their attention to the /iteral 
LPenſe of the words of that confeſſion, without conſidering their ſpirit, 
and the different meanings of which they were ſuſceptible, might eaſi- 
b imagine' that BexenGex's confeſſion was agreeable to the doctrine 
of the church. GrxgGory, in order to pacify matters, confirmed 
—W them in this notion; and though he was well informed of BexengeR's 
bauviag retracted the confeſſion which he had ſigned in the laſt Roman 
couacil before which: he appeared, and of his oppoſing, with the utmoſt 
8 warmth, the opinion he had there fo ſolemnly profeſſed,” yet he let the 
= !nconſtant doctor remain unmoleſted, and thereby tacitly acquitted him 
of the crime and the error that were laid to his charge. 8 LM 

1 le is of the utmoſt importance to obſerve here, that the Roman 
= cburch was not come, in this century, to a fixed determination con- 


BR. 23 
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erning the nature and manner of Cyr IST I preſence in the euchariſt. This 


= 2ppears moſt evidently from the three confeſſions which BERNER 


A | ſigned by the order of three councils, which confeſſions. differed from 
each other, not only in the terms and the turn of expreſſion, but 


also in the opinions and doctrines they contained, Pope NicoLas II. 
_ - Vor. U. X ED and 


mediately perceive their weakneſs and inſufficiency. They alledge, in 
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In this opinion BeReNGtR perſevered to the laſt, nor Cznz.XI. | 
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Crxur. XI. XIX. It is not rare to find in the hiſtory of the church 
or the molt trifling objects exciting the warmeſt and moſt 


ſy concerning vehement 
Martial. | „ 
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and the council he aſſembled at Rome A. D. 1059, obliged him to ſub- 
ſcribe, as the true and orthodox doQtrine of the church, the firſt of 
theſe confeſſions, which was compoſed by Cardinal Huug EAT. This? 
confeſſion was, however, rejected, not only as harſh in point of ex- 
preſſion, but alſo as erroneous and unſound, by GxecGory and the | 
two Roman councils, which he had expreſly ſummoned to inquire in- 
1 to that matter; for had Hung ER T's declaration appeared to the pon- 
10 tiff to be a juſt exprefſion of the doctrine and ſenſe of the church con- 
I cerning the euchariſt, neither he nor the ſucceeding councils would 
1 have permitted other forms of doctrine to be fubſtituted in its place. 
1 GREGORY, as we have already ſeen, was of opinion, that it was 
| highly improper to pry with too much curioſity into the myſteries of 
5 | the evchariſt, and that, laying aſide all diſputes concerning the man- 
it ner of CHRIS r's preſence in that holy inſtitution, it was ſafeſt to ad- 
| here to the plain words of ſcripture ; and as this was alfo the opinion 
. of BekENGER, and was plainly exprefſed in his confeſſion of faith, the 
7 judicious pontiff pronounced him innocent. But a following council 
5 departed from this equitable ſentence of GxeGorv, who, though with 
11 much reluctance, was induced to confirm their rigorous deciſions; 
and hence aroſe a third confeſſion, which was extremely different 
from the two preceding ones. We may remark by the by, that in this 
controverſy the councils ſeem plainly to have ſwayed the pontiffs, 
fince we fee the obſtinate, the invincible Gre coxr yielding, againſt 
his will, to one of theſe clamorous aſſemblies. BERENOER had no 
ſooner got out of the hands of his enemies, than he returned to the ſe- 
. cond confeſſion, which the pontiff had approved, and publicly declaim- 
ed againſt that which had been impoſed upon him in the laſt Roman 
council before which he had appeared, without receiving the leaſt mark 
of diſapprobation from GreGory. From this it was natural to con- 
| clude, that, although he oppoſed the decree of that council, he adopt- 
ed nevertheleſs the opinion of the pope and of the church. 
In the account which I have here given of this memorable contro- 
verſy, I have not only conſulted the ancient records relating to that 
matter, which have been made public (for ſeveral of them lie as yet 
in the cabinets of the curious) but have alſo been aſſiſted by the labours 
of thoſe among the learned, who have treated that important branch of 
Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory in the moſt ample and accurate manner: ſuch 25 
firſt, Franc. DER Rove's book, publiſhed at Angers in the year 1656; Þm 
Ad Can. Ego Berengarius 41. de conſecrat. diftint. 2. Ubi wita, berefi, : 
et pœnitentia Berengarii Andegavenſis Archidiaconi et ad Joſepbi locun 
de Chriſto (a book which is extremely curious, and very little known): 
 MaBiLLoN's Prefat. ad tom. ix. Ad. SS. Ord. Bened. Seu Sec. vi. 
part. II. p. 4. el Diſſert. de multiplici damnatione, fidei profeſſrone t- .f 
lapſu, which is publiſhed in bis Analeda veteris evi, tom. ii. p. 450. 
D BouLar, Hiftor. Acad. Pari/. tom. i. p. 404. tom. ii. p. 452: 
The authors of the reformed church, which I have followed in this 
- . controverſ : 
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vehement controverſies. 
roſe in France, in the year 1023, between the prieſts 


to be aſſigned in the public liturgy to MarTI1AaL, the 
firſt biſhop of that dioceſe. One party headed by 
JoxDAN, biſhop of Limoges, were for placing him a- 
mong the confeſſors ; while Huco abbot of the mo- 
gnaſtery of St. Martial, maintained, that the prelate 
in queſtion was to be ranked among the apg/tles, and 
branded, with the opprobrious and heretical , title of 
Ebionites, all ſuch as adhered to the propoſal of Jor- 
2 pav. This momentous affair was debated firſt in a 
council held at Poitiers in the year 1023, and in ano- 


ther aſſembled at Paris the year following, in which 


latter it was determined, that MaRTIAL was to be ho- 
noured with the title of an apoſtle, and that all who 


ed as Ebionites, who, as is well known confined the 
number of the apoſtles to twelve, that they might ex- 
clude St. Paul, from that ſacred order. The decree, 
however, of this council did not produce the effects that 
vere expected from it; for it exaſperated inſtead of 
calming the zeal and animoſity of the contending par- 
ties, ſo that this miſerable diſpute became daily 
univerſal, and ſpread like a contagion through all the 
Provinces of France. The matter was, at length, brought 
before the tribunal of the Roman pontiff, Joun XIX, 
ho decided it in favour of the monks, and, in a letter 


ronounced MarTtarL worthy of the title and honours 
ef an apoſtle. This deciſion produced the moſt ſub- 
Fantial and permanent effects: for in a council aſſem- 
led at Limoges A. D. 1029, Joa AN declared his ac- 


: 4 pntroverſy, are, UssERTUs De futceſſione Ecclefiar. Chriſtianar. in oc · 
dente, cap. vii. f 24. p. t9g,—Basnace Hift. des Egliſes Reformdes, 
Qvoin. 


. Wn. 1. p. 105. et Hiſt. de PEgliſe, tom. ii. p. 1391.—Cas, 
i, rt. de Dodtrina et Scriptis Berengarii in Comment. de Scriptor. Ectle- 
J. tom. ii. p. 624. There appears more or leſs a certain ſpirit of 


riality in all theſe writers; but this ſpirit is particularly notorious 
Vong thoſe of the church of Rome. | 


quieſcence 


Such was the diſpute that a- Car. xl. 


and monks of Limoges, concerning the place that was 
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refuſed him this eminent rank were to be conſider- 


more 


MW dicefled to Joa Dax and the other biſhops of the nation, 
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Cx Nr. Xl. quieſcence in the papal ſentence; in a provincial coun- 


and finally terminated in a numerous council aſſembled 


contenders for the apoſtleſhip of MaRTIAL, aſſerted 


therefore they uſed their utmoſt efforts to introduce tie 


execution of ſuch an arduous attempt. The Spaniard ' 


The Internal HIS T 0 R Part II. 


cil at Bourges, two years after, MAR TI AL. was aſſociat- 
ed to the company of the apoſtles with great ſolemnity 
in conſequence of the deciſion of the Roman fee, and 
about the ſame time this controverſy was completely 


at Limoges, in which the prayers that had been conſe- 
crated to the memory of the apoſtle MAR TIAL by the 
zealous pontiff were publicly recited [el. Fhe warm 
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that he was one of the ſeventy diſciples of Cartsr, 
from whence they concluded that he had an equal title 
with PauL and BARNABAS to the honour of an apoſtle. 


CHAP. N. 


Concerning the rites and ceremonies uſed m the church 
| during this century. 
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I. FF*HE form of public worſhip, which was eſtabliſhed FR 

at Rome, had not, as yet, been univerſally recen 
ed in the weſtern provinces. This was looked upon by the 
imperious pontiffs as an inſult upon their authority, and | 
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Roman ceremonies, every where, and to promote a per. = 


fect uniformity of worſhip in every part of the Latin 


world. GRC OR VII employed all his diligence, activity, x 
and zeal in this enterprize, as appears from ſeveral pal 
ſages in his letters, and he perhaps alone. was equal to the 
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ſe] See Bovriar, Hiftor, Acad. Puriſ. tom. i. p. 372. 101. | a 
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Benedict. tom. iy. p. 318. and, among the original papers ſubjoined u 
that volume, has publiſhed a letter wrote by that OY | 
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deſpotic attempts of the popes upon this occaſion ; for 
they adhered to their ancient gothic liturgy [F] with the 
utmoſt obſtinacy, and could not be brought to change it 
for the method of worſhip eſtabliſhed at Rome. ALzx- 
ANDER II had indeed proceeded ſo far, in the year 
1068, as to perſuade the inhabitants of Arragon into 
his meaſures [g], and, to conquer the averſion which 

the Catalonians, had diſcovered for the Roman worſhip. 
But the honour of finiſhing this difficult work, and 
bringing it to perfection, was reſerved for GreGor x 
Vll, who, without interruption, exhorted, threatned, 
admoniſhed, and entreated Sancivs and ALPHoNso, 


the importunity of this reſtleſs pontiff, they conſented to 
2X aboliſh the Gothic ſervice in their churches, and to in- 
troduce the Roman in its place. Sancivs was the firſt, 
who complied with the requeſt of the ambitious pontiff, 


9 and, in the year 1080, his example was followed by 


Arrnonso. The methods which the nobles of Caſtile 
employed to decide the matter were very extraordinary. 


the controverſy by ſingle combat, the one fighting for 
the Roman liturgy, the other for the Gothic. This firſt 
trial ended in favour of the latter; for the Gothic hero 
proved victorious. The fiery trial was next made uſe 
| of to terminate the diſpute; the Roman and Gothic li- 
turgies were committed to the flames, which, as the 


ſtory goes, conſumed the former, while the latter re- 
i mained unblemiſhed and entire. Thus were [the Go- 
"n thic rites crowned with a double victory, which, how- 
ever, was not ſufficient to maintain them againſt the au- 


| = | thority of the pope, and the influence of the queen 


II See MaziLLox, De Liturgia Gallicana, lib. i. cap. ii. p. 10. 
Eo. Bona, Rerum Liturgicarum, lib. i. cap. xi. p. 220. Opp.— 
an Pers. LE Bxun, Explication des Ceremonies de la Maſſe, tom. ii. Dif. 


> Con- 


the kings of Arragon and Caſtile, until, fatigued with 


1 Firſt, they choſe two champions who were to determine 


32.5 
had long diſtinguiſhed themſelves above all other nations Cenr.XI-, 
by the noble and reſolute reſiſtance they made to the ——— 
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Czyr. XI. Cons r ANTI A, who determined ALPHONs0 1 in favour of 
the Roman ſervice [þ]. 


Divine wor 
ſhip per- 
«Ay in an 
yoknown 
and foreign 
tongue. 
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II. The zeal of the Roman pontiffs for introducing a 
uniformity of worſhip into the weſtern churches may be, 
in ſome meaſure, juſtified , but their not permitting 
Every nation to eee Keine worſhip in their mo- 
ther tongue was abſolutely inexcuſable. While, indeed, 
the Latin language was in general uſe among the wel 
tern nations, or, at leaſt, was unknown to but a ver 
ſmall number, there was no reaſon why it ſhould not be 


employed in the public ſervice of the church. But p 
when the decline of the Roman empire drew on by de- 


grees the extinction of its language in ſeveral places, 
and its decay in all the weſtern provinces, it ber 
juſt and reaſonable that each people ſhould ſerve the | 


| Deity in the language they underſtood, and which was 


_ tiffs, who neither in this, nor in the following centuries, | 3 


peculiar to them. This reaſoning, however evident and 
ſtriking, had no fort of influence upon the Roman pon- 


could be perſuaded to change the eſtabliſhed cuſtom, 


but perſiſted, on the contrary, with the moft Cnſeles, | 2 
obſtinacy, 1n retaining the uſe of the Latin language 1 in ; 1 
the celebration of divine worſhip, even when it was nod 
longer underſtood by the people (il. This ſtrange con- 
duct has been variouſly accounted for by different wrl- 


ters, who have tortured their inventions to find out its 
ſecret reaſons, and have imagined many that ſeem ex- 
tremely improbable and far fetched. A ſuperſtitious 
and extravagant veneration for whatever carried the 
hoary aſpect of a remote antiquity, was undoubtedly the 


principal reaſon that rendered the pontiffs unwilling to 3 
aboliſh the uſe of the Latin language in the celebration 1 
of divine worſhip. The ſame abſurd principle produ- WM 
ced a ſimilar effect in the eaſtern churches; thus the 1 


Egyptian Chriſtians perform their religious ſervice in the 2 
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[5] bon, Rerom Litrgicar. Ib. i. cap. i. p. 216.—Lz bau, 
ke, eier p. 292. —Jo. Bs Preaszas, Hit de PEſpagne, tom. ii. Þ; (N 
237, 431-240: I 
: ſi] UssERius, Hifloria Dogmatica de Scripturis et FER Vernaculis _— 
2 Hey. WnagzToNo edita et aucb, Londini 1690, in 470. 1 


language 
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XX tended with the richeſt and moſt liberal donations, was H 
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language of ancient Copts, the Jacobites and the Neſto- Cenr.XI. 
rians in the Syriac, and the Abyſſinians in the old E. 
thiopic, though all theſe languages have been long ſince 
obſolete, and are thereby become abſolutely unintelligi - 
ble to the multitude [X]. 

HI. It would be tedious to enumerate in a circum- Ceremonies 
ſtantial manner the new inventions that were impoſed multiplied. | 
upon Chriſtians, in this century, under the ſpecious titles 
of piety, and zeal, by the ſuperſtitious deſpotiſm of an 
imperious clergy. It would be alſo endleſs to mention 
the additions that were made to former inventions, the 
multiplication, for example, of the rites and ceremonies 
that were led in the worſhip of ſaints, relics, and images, 
and the new directions that were adminiſtred to ſuch as 
3 undertook pilgrimages, or other ſuperſtitious ſervices of 
that nature. We ſhall only obſerve, that, during the 
whole of this century, all the European nations were 
moſt diligently employed in rebuilding, repairing, and 
adorning their churches [/]. Nor will this appear ſur- 
prizing when we conſider, that, in the preceding cen- 
tury, all Europe was alarmed with a diſmal apprehen- 
hon that the day of judgment was at hand, and that 
the world was approaching to its final diſſolution; for, 
among the other effects of this panic terror, the churches 
and monaſteries were ſuffered to fall into ruin, or at 
leaſt to remain without repair, from a notion that they 
would ſoon be involved in the general fate of all ſublu- 
| nary things. But when theſe apprehenſions were re- 

moved, things immediately put on a new face; the tot- 
| tering temples were rebuilt, and the greateſt zeal at- 


employed in reſtoring the ſacred edifices to their former 
8 luſtre, or rather in giving them new degrees of mag- 
nificence and beauty. PEE» e 1555 


[k] See Euszs. RENAU Dor, Diſſeriat. de Liturgiarum Oriental. 
origine et antiguitate, cap. vi. p, 40. 5 

(/] GLAS RopuLravs, Hit. lib. iii. cap. iv. in DuchzsNz's 
Scriptor. Franc, tom. iv. p. 217. Infra milleſimum tertio jam fere immi- 
nente anno contigit in univerſo pane terrarum orbe, præcipus tamen in 
lialia et in Galliis innovari Ecclefiarum baſilicas. 
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Car. XI. 1 
= . 
Concerning the divifions and herefies that troubled the 
church during this century. 
Ancient ſc, I. HE fate of the ancient ſects, and particularly 


of the Neſtorians and Monophyſites, who reſid- 
ed in Aſia and Egypt under the Mahometan govern- 
ment, was now much the ſame that had been 1n the 
it preceeding century, neither extremely proſperous, nor 
| Manichzans, abſolutely miſerable. The caſe of the Manichæans, 
Mit or Paulicians, whom the Grecian emperors hid baniſhed 
from the eaſtern provinces into Bulgaria and Thrace, 
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violent and injurious treatment they had received from 
them. The Grecian pontiffs and clergy were far from 
being deſtitute of the odious ſpirit of perſecution, and 
it is certain that the emperors, inſtigated and ſet on by 
them, had exhauſted the patience of the Paulicians by 
repeated cruelties and * vexations, and alienated their 
affections by inflicting upon them, without interruption, | 

a a variety of puniſhments, ſuch as baniſhment, confiſ- 
cation of goods, and other ſuch marks of ſeverity and | 
ALEX1Us CoMNENUsS, who, by his learning, was an Y 


1 was much more unhappy, on account of the perpetual 
* conflicts they had to ſuſtain with the Greeks, who per- 
5 ſecuted and oppreſſed them with much keeneſs and ani- 
1 moſity. The Greeks, as uſually happens upon like oc- 
1 caſions, laid the blame of their violent meaſures upon 
bo the Manichæans, whom they repreſented as a turbulent, 
WW perfidious, and ſanguinary faction, and as the declared 
1 and inveterate enemies of the Grecian empire [m]. This, 
1" however, is by no means to be received as an impartial 
1 ſtate of the caſe; at leaſt, it appears from many cir- 
1 cumſtances, that if the Manichæans were exaſperated 
a if againſt the Greeks, their reſentment was owing to the 


LL ANA ComnBy Alexiader, lib. v. p. 105: lib, yi. p. 124. 126. 
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: Manichzans were not to be vanquiſhed, without the 
5 greateſt difficulty, by the force of arms, and obſerving 
alſo that their numbers increaſed from day to day both 
in Thrace and in the adjacent provinces, had recourſe 
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obſtinacy, and ſpent whole days at Philippo polis, in diſ- 
puting with the principal doctors of that pernicious 
ſect. Many of them yielded to the victorious arguments 
olf this royal diſputant, and his learned aſſociates; nor is 
this to be ſo much wondered at, ſince their demonſtrations 
= were accompanied and enforced by rewards and puniſh- 
ments. Such of the Manichæans, as retracted their er- 
rors and returned to the boſom of the Greek church, 
were loaded with gifts, honours, and privileges accord- 

ing to their reſpective ſtations, while ſuch as ſtood firm 


condemned to perpetual impriſonment In]. 
II. Many of the Paulicians, either from a principle of 
© zeal for the propagation of their opinions, or from a de- 


3 ſuffered under the Grecian yoke, retired from Bulgaria 
and Thrace, and formed ſettlements in other countries. 
Their firſt migration was into /zaly; from whence in 
proceſs of time, they ſent colonies into almoſt all the o- 
ther provinces of Europe, and formed gradually a con- 
"XX ſiderable number of religious aſſemblies who adhered to 


che utmoſt vehemence by the Roman pontiffs o]. It is dif- 
LE | Ie] There is an ample and circumſtantial account of this controverſy 
pdetween the emperor and- the Manichæans in the work mentioned in 
eke preceeding note, Lib. xiv. p. 357. „ 
XX [9] See Lu p. Au r. MuraTori Auliguitat. Ital. med. æ ui, tom. v. 


| # chin Diſſertatio de Catharis, which is perfixed to the Sunn B. 
1 Monz T contra Catharos, p. 1 4 18, We. might alſo refer upon this oc- 


eaſion to Glas. RopVLYR Hiſtor, lib. iii. cap. viii. to Mar TH. PAR Is, 


Is other ancient writers. Certain Italian authors, and among others 


. ict ſeem unwilling to acknowledge, that the Paulicians arrived 
brſt in 1:a/y, and proceeded from thence into the other provinces of 


ö E in France, and that from thence they came into Iraly. Theſe writers 


3 againſt the reaſoning of the emperor, were inhumanly 
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ornament to the imperial ſcepter, perceiving that the Cx vx. XI. 


to the power of reaſon and argument to conquer their 


\ 


An account 
of the Pauli- 


cians in Eu- 


ſire of getting rid of the perſecution and oppreſſion they . 


their doctrine, and who were afterwards perſecuted with 


pop. 83.—Liusonck, Hiſtaria Inguiſitionis, p. 31.—Trom, Aud. Ri- 


ebe; and maintain, on the contrary, that their firſt ſettlement was 


{ 
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Cent.Xl. ficult to fix the preciſe period of time, when the Pauli. . 
— clans began to take refuge in Europe; it is, however, 
undoubtedly certain from the moſt authentic teſtimo- 


led a wandring life in France, Germany, and other coun. 


uncommon air of piety, which they put on with much 
affectation. In Zaly they were called Paterini and Cu. 


look upon it as ignominious to their country, to be conſidered as the | 1 
firſt European nation which foſtered ſuch a pernicious and impious ſet | 


| were called Albigenſes, had no biſhop to conſecrate their Anciani ( ſuch 


deſirous of being placed 1n the order of N were obliged to re- 
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nies, that a conſiderable number of that ſect were, about 
the middle of this century, ſettled in Lombardy, Inſu- 
bria, and principally at Milan; and that many of them 


tries, where they captivated the eſteem and admiration 
of the multitude by their ſanctimoniĩous looks, and the 


thari, or rather Gazari, which latter appellation the 
Germans have preſerved, with a ſmall alteration only, 
which was proper to adapt it to the genius of their lan. 
guage p]. In France they were called Albigenſes, from 
the town of Alby, in the upper Languedoc, in Latin 4. q 
bigia [q]. They were likewiſe called Bulgarians in, 

, 8 France. 


in its boſom. Be that as it may, their hypotheſis is favoured by Perz. 
DE Maxca himſelf, a Frenchman, who, in his Hiſtoire de Bearn, liv... | 
viii. cap. xiv. p. 728. declares it as his opinion, that the Paulicians join- | 
ed themſelves to the Gallic armies, that returned from the holy war in | 
Paleſtine, by the province of Bulgaria, and were thus conducted into | 
France. But that learned author alledges no proof to ſupport this opi- | 
nion: it appears, on the contrary, from the records of the {nquifition of | 
Tholouſe, publiſhed by Liu BORcH, and from other authentic piece, 
that the Paulicians ſettled firſt in Sicily, ; Lombardy, Liguria, and the 3 


_ Milaneſe, and ſent from thence their doctors and miſſionaries into * 


France. See the Codex Toloſanus, p. 13, 14. 32.68, 69. & paſſim. We 9 : 
learn alſo from the Code of Tholouſe, that the French Paulicians, who | © 3 


was the title they gave to their preſbyters) ſo that ſuch of them as were | 


pair to Itaꝶ in order to their being regularly inſtalled. 5 

{p] The title of Paterini, which was given to this ſect in ah, has 
been already explained in the 2d Chapter, of the 2d Part of this Cen- 
tury, Sect. 13, Note [r]. As to the term Catharus, it was, undoubtedly, 
when applied to the Paulicians, the fame with Gazarus, as I have elſe- 
where demonſtrated. See Hiſtor. Ord. Apoſtol. p. 367. The country, 
which bore, in this century, the name of Gazaria, was what we now 
call the Leſſer Tartary. 1 K 

2] That the Paulicians were called A/bigenſes in France, and wares L 
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France, becauſe they came from Bulgaria, and becauſe CEMT. XI. 
„ the head of their ſect reſided in that country; as alſo 
Publicans, which was probably a corrupt pronunciation 

of Paulicians, and boni homines or good men, with ſeve- 

ral other titles and epithets [r]. : FEY 
III. The firſt religious aſſembly which the Paulicians The Mani- 
had formed in Europe is ſaid to have been diſcovered at 3 
Orleans, in the year 1017, under the reign of RoBET . ſcemte have 
_ A certain Italian lady is ſaid to have been at the head of de Mlle. 
this ſe; its principal members were twelve canons of 

the cathedral of Orleans, men eminently diſtinguiſhed 

by their piety and learning, among whom Lisos us and 

XZ STEPHEN held the firſt rank; and it was compoſed, in 

' © general, of a conſiderable number of citizens, who were 
ö̃⅛aaar from being of the meaneſt condition The impious 


| 2 doctrines, profeſſed by theſe canons, were diſcovered by 


ga certain prieſt named HRE AT, and by ArirasTus, 
a Norman nobleman, upon which Roß ER aſſembled a 
council at Orleans, and employed the moſt effectual me- 


> = 
2 YO 
4 1 2 
5 


= hid 1 6 | 
ſect entirely diſtin&t from the Waldenſes and other heretics, appears evi- 
dently from the Codex Inguiſitionis Toloſane, already mentioned. They 
received this name from a town in Aquitain, called Albigia, or Alby, 
"XX where their errors were condemned in a council held in the year 1176, 
dee CnarEL, Memoires de I Hiſtoire de Languedoc, p. 305. It is, there- 
fore, a miſtake to conſider the Albigenſes, as a ſect ſo called from Alby's 
| being the place of their birth, their reſidence, or the ſeat of their prin- 
& cipal aſſembly : ſince that name was given them for no other reaſon than 

their having been condemned in a council held in that town. There 
were, indeed, ſeveral Paulicians among the various ſeQs of diſſenters 
from the church of Reme, that inhabited the country about Ay: and 
it is alſo true, that the title of Albigenſes is uſually extended to all the 
bheretics, of whatever ſect or denomination they were, who dwelt in theſe 
Parts. 53 ST e N 
Rb 42 The learned Du Fresne, in his Glofſarium Latin. niedii evi, 
tom. 1. p. 1338. has proved in an ample manner, that the Paulicians 
were called, in France, Bulgares, and, by a corrupt pronunciation ot 
that word, Bougres The ſame author, in his Ob/ervationes ad Ville- 
E 4 Barduini Hifloriam Conſſtantinopolit. p. 169. has fully demonſtrated, that 
"XX the names Popolicani and Publicani, that were impoſed upon theſe Ma- 
nicbæans, were no more than a corruption of the term Pauliciani ill- 
pronounced. The appellation of Boni Homines, or Los bos Homes, as the 
ſouthern French ſpoke at that time, was a title which the Paulicians at- 
IF !ributed to themſelyes. See the Codex 1nquifit. Toleſanæ. p. 22. 84. 95, 
Kc. and more eſpecially p. 131. | 
—_— | thods 
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have been martyrs to the truth, 
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Cenrv.XI: thods that could be thought of to bring theſe heretics to 
—— a better mind. But all his endeavours were to no pur. 


poſe ; this pernicious ſect adhered obſtinately to their 
principles, and hence they were at length condemned 
to be burnt alive [5]. . 

It is difficult to come to a fixed determination with 
reſpect to the character and doctrine of theſe people 
for when we examine matters attentively we find, that 
even their enemies acknowledged the ſincerity of theit 
piety ; that they were blackened by accuſations which 
were evidently falſe ; and that the opinions for which they 
were puniſhed differ widely from the Manichzan ſyſtem 


I']. As far as we can ſee into the caſe, it appears to us, 


that theſe pretended Manichæans of Orleans were a ſetof 
Myftics, who looked with contempt upon all external 
worſhip, rejected all rites and ceremonies, and even 
the Chriſtian ſacraments, as deſtitute of any, even the 
leaſt ſpiritual efficacy or virtue, placed the whole of re- 


ligion in the internal contemplation of God, and the e- 


levation of the ſoul to divine and celeſtial things, and in 
their philoſophical ſpeculations concerning God, the tri- 
nity, and the human ſoul, ſoared above the comprehen- 
ſion of the age in which they lived. A like ſet of men 
proceeded in vaſt numbers out of Faly in the following 
ages, ſpread like an inundation through all the Europe- 
an provinces, and were known in Germany under the 
name of the Brethren of the free ſpirit, while they were 


LJ The accounts that the ancient writers have given of theſe here- 
tics are collected by BouLay, in his Hit. Acad. Pari/. tom. i. p. 364. 
- CnAx TL. PLESssIs D'ARGENTRE, Collection. judicior. de novis er rori- 


- bus, tom. i. p. 5. Jo. Launoy, De Scholis Celebrioribus Caroli Magni, 


85 xxiv. p. 90.— The hiſtory of the ſynod of Orleans, in which this 


Peter. Scriptor. tom. i. p. 604. Cris 
[:] BasnaGe, in his Hiſtoire des Egliſes Reformees, tom. i. period. iv. 
p. 97. and in his Hift. de PEgliſe, tom. ii. p. 1388. pleads the cauſe of 


the canons of Orleans; but this learned and worthy man ſeems to have 


been carried too far by his zeal for augmenting the number of thoſe who 


_ diſtinguiſh: 


was condemned, is given by Luc. DachzRkius, in his Spicilg. 4 
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Y 


F2 diſtinguiſhed in other countries by the appellation of CexT,XE 
7 Begbards [ul. 


IV. We find in hiſtory another branch of this nume- ,,,.e 


F rous ſect, whoſe errors were not accompanied with the branch of 
2 crimes that were laid to the charge of their brethren, 
and who were converted by a pathetic diſcourſe that was Gerhard. 


that ſect 
converted by 


addreſſed to them by Ger ar, biſhop of Cambray and 


Arras, in an aſſembly of the clergy, that was held in 
the laſt of theſe two cities, A. D. 1030. Theſe honeſt 
Myſtics, who were equally remarkable for their docility 
and their ignorance, had received the doctrine they pro- 
feſſed from the Italians, and particularly from a certain 
XZ chimerical doctor, whoſe name was GunDULF. 
maintained in general, according to their own confeſſi- 


They 


on, that the whole of religion conſiſted in the ſtudy of 


practical piety and in a courſe of action conformable 
do the divine laws, and treated all external modes of 


worſhip with the utmoſt contempt. Their particular 
tenets may be reduced to the following heads: 1. They 
rejected baptiſm, and, in a more eſpecial manner, the 
baptiſm of infants, as a ceremony that was in no reſpect 
eſſential to ſalvation. 2. They rejected, for the ſame 
reaſon, the ſacrament of the Lord's ſupper. 3. They 
denied, that the churches were endowed with a greater 
degree of ſanctity than private houſes, or that they were 
more adapted to the worſhip of God than any other 
place. 4. They affirmed, that. the altars were to be 
conſidered in no other light, than as heaps of ſtones, and 
were therefore unworthy of any marks of veneration or 
regard. 5. They diſapproved of the uſe of incenſe and 
conſecrated oil in ſervices of a religious nature. 6. They 


[z] We ſhall have occaſion to give a fuller account of theſe fanatics 

m the hiſtory of the x11 1th century, in which they were firſt drawn from 
their abſcurity, and condemned in many councils, eſpecially in Germany. 

It is, however, certain, that they had a clandeſtine exiſtence long be- 
fore that period, and that they propagated their tenets ſecretly in oral 
places. Their doctrine. reſembles, in ſome particulars, that of Mani- 
chzans ; and hence it was natural. for the ignorant divines of the age 
- © they lived, to conſider. them as a branch of that pernicious 


looked 
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CenT.XI. Iooked upon the uſe of bells in the churches, as an 


intolerable ſuperſtition. 7. They denied, that the 
eſtabliſhment of biſhops, preſbyters, deacons, and o- 
ther eccleſiaſtical dignities was of divine inſtitution, and 
went ſo far as to maintain that the appointment of ſtat- 
ed miniſters in the church was entirely needleſs. 8, 
They affirmed, that the inſtitution of funeral rites was an 
effect of ſacerdotal avarice, and that it was a matter in- 
difference whether the dead were buried in the churches, 
or in the fields. 9. They looked upon thoſe voluntary 
puniſhments, called pennance, which were ſo generally 


practiſed in this century, as unprofitable and abſurd. 10. 


They denied, that the fins of departed ſpirits could be 
in any meaſure, atoned for, by the celebration of maſſes, 
the diſtribution of alms to the poor, or a vicarious pen- 


nance [w], and they treated, of conſequence, the doc- 


trine of purgatory, as a ridiculous fable. 11. They 
conſidered marriage as a 'pernicious inſtitution, and ab- 
ſurdly condemned without diſtinction all connubial bonds 
[x]. They looked upon a certain ſort of veneration and 


worſhip as due to the apgſtles and martyrs, from which, 


however, they excluded ſuch as were only confeſſors, in 
which claſs they comprehended the ſaints, who had not 
ſuffered death for the cauſe of CHRIST, and whoſe bo- 
dies, in their eſteem, had nothing more ſacred than any 
other human carcaſs. 19. They declared the uſe of in- 
ſtrumental muſic in the churches, and other religious 
aſſemblies, ſuperſtitious and unlawful. 14. They deni- 
ed, that the croſs on which Cur isT ſuffered was in any 
reſpe& more ſacred than other kinds of wood, and, of 
conſequence, refuſe to pay to it the ſmalleſt degree of 
religious worſhip. 15. They not only refuſed all acts 
of adoration to the images of Car 1sT, and of the ſaints, 


IC By a wicarious pennance is underſtood the courſe of mortificati- 
on and voluntary ſuffering, that one perſon undergoes in order to pro- 
cure abſolution for another.] : 1 

(x] This 11th article is ſcarcely credible, at leaſt, as it is here expreſ- 
ſed. It is more reaſonable to ſuppoſe that theſe Myſtics did not abſo- 
lutely condemn marriage, but only held celibacy in higher eſteem, as a 
mark of ſuperior ſanQity and virtue. — 


but 
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but were allo for having them removed out of the Czur.XI. 
© churches. 16. They were ſhocked at the ſubordination - 
and diſtinctions that were eſtabliſhed among the clergy, 
and at the different degrees of authority that were confer- 
red upon the different members of that ſacred body [y]. 


When we conſider the corrupt ſtate of religion in this 


century, and particularly, the ſuperſtitious notions that 


were generally adopted in relation to outward ceremo- 


nies, the efficacy of pennance and the ſanctity of churches, 
relics, and images, it will not appear ſurprizing, that ma- 


ny perſons of good ſenſe and ſolid piety, running from one 
extreme to another, fell into the opinions of theſe Myſtics, 
in which, among ſeveral abſurdities, there were many 


5 things plauſible and ſpecious, and ſome highly rational. 


V. A controverſy, of a much more ſubtile and 


difficult nature, aroſe in France about the year 1089 0 3 
and had for its principal author RoSCELLINUS, a foot by Rof- 


canon of Compiegne, a profound dialectician, and the nw. 


moſt eminent doctor of the ſect called Nominaliſts, 
whichwe have already had occaſion to mention in 


I the courſe of this hiſtory. This ſubtile door held 


it inconceivable and impoſlible, that the ſon of God 
ſhould take on the human nature alone, i. e. with- 


out the Father and the holy Ghoſt becoming incarnate 


alſo, unleſs by the three perſons in the godhead were 
meant three diſtinct objects, or natures exiſting ſeparate- 
ly (ſuch as three angels, or three diſtinct ſpirits) though 
endowed with one will, and acting by one power. 


When it was inſinuated to Ro:ctLLINUSs, that this man- 


ner of reaſoning led directly to Tritheiſm, or the doctrine 


ol three gods, he anſwered boldly : that the exiſtence 


of three gods might be aſſerted with truth [z], were 
Ls | not 


[ 3 ] See an account of the ſynod of Arras in Dacutrivs, Spicile- 
gium Scriptor. Veter. tom i. p. 607.—624.— CAR. PLESSIs D'arGen-' 
TRE, Collectio judiciorum de nov is erroribus, tom. i. p. 7. 

[z] Such is the account given by JohN, the accuſer of this meta- 
phyſical ecclefiaſtic, in a letter to AnsELM, archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
publiſhed by Baruzvvus, in his Miſce/lenea, tom. iv. p. 478. The 
ſame account is confirmed by AxsELM himſelf, in the book De Fide 
Trinilatis, which he wrote againſt Rosc: LL us, ſee Oper. tom. i. p. 

| 41. 42. 
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The Internal HISTORY Part I 


Cexr.Xt. not the expreſſion harſh and contrary to the phraſeology 
generally received. He was, however, obliged to re- 
tract this error in a council aſſembled at Soiſſons, in the 


41. 43. & lib. ii. Epiſtolar. ep, xxxv. p. 355. tom. ii. Opp.— And alſo 
by Furco, biſhop of Beauvais, as may be ſeen in the 2d book of the 
Epiſtles of ANSELM, ep. lix. lib. ii. tom. ii. Opp. p. 357—lt mul, 
however, be conſidered, that the learned men now mentioned were 
the inveterate enemies of RosceLLINUs, and that they perhaps compre. 
hended his meaning imperfectly, or perverted it willingly. Several cir 
cumſtances prove that ſoine of his adverſaries were in one or the other 
of theſe two caſes. ANSELM, himſelf, furniſhes ſufficient grounds fo; | 
this ſuſpicion, ſince, notwithſtanding his averſion to the Nominalifts, of 
whom RaosceLLinus was the chief, he grants, in his book De Fi, | 
Trinitatis, cap. it. p. 44. that the opinion of his antagoniſt may be ad. 
mitted, or at leaſt tolerated, in a certain ſenſe, and even frequently in. 
timates that he is not perfectly affured of his underſtanding fully the 
meaning of RoscELLIx us, and that he believes the ſentiments of that 
eccleſiaſtic leſs pernicious than his accuſers have repreſented them. gel 


JH Crs ANSELM) ipſe (RoceLLinus) non dicit, ficut ſunt tres ani. 3 1 
me aut tres Angeli: ſed ille, qui mibi ejus mandavit gue ſtionem, han, 


ex ſuo poſuit fimilitudinem : ſed ſolummodb tres perſonas affirmat eſſe Txxs, £ 
fine additamento alicujus ſimilitudinis. The fame AxsELM (Epri/tolar. lb. 


ii. ep. xli. p. 357.) declares, that the account which he had received of 5 3 
the opinions of RoscELLIN us appears to him extremely dubious, 9ud | 


tamen (ſays he) abſque dubietate credere non poſſum. From all this it i; 
evident, that ANSELM was far from having an entire confidence in the | 
equity and impartiality of the accuſers of RosceLL1tnvus, or from book. 


ing upon that eccleſiaſtic ſo black, as his enemies had endeavoured» | 


make him. | 4 | | 
As to the merits of the cauſe, it appears manifeſt to me, that thi; | 
ſubtile diſpute was a conſequence of the warm controverſy, that ſubſil- 
ed, in this century, between the Realiſts and the Nominalifts, The for- | 
mer attacked the latter by the dangerous concluſions that ſeemed dedu | 
cible from. their principles, and reaſoned thus: © If, as your docttiſe 
“ ſuppoſes, univerſal ſubſtances are no more than mere ſounds or denoni· 
« rations, and the whole ſcience of logic is only converſant about words, 
em jt muſt of neceſſity follow, that the three perſons in the Godhead, 


« are only three NaMes, and not three xEaLiTIESs ok THINGS, We 1 
&« deny the concluſion, replied Rosc Li x us; the father, ſon, aud 
“ holy ghoſt, are not placed by us in the rank of pexoMINaT1On, | 


© but in the claſs of REALITIES or THI NGs.” The ſubtile doctor here | 1 
as all muſt more or leſs do after him, by avoiding Scyi/a fell into Charyt- | 


46; 


dis, and was charged, by his adverſaries, with the introduction of ti- 
theiſm, by wage Fon opinion, that ſuppoſed the exiſtence of three di: 


vine fubſtances. Were any of the writings of RoscE LIV us now extant, 


they would help us, no doubt, to form a juſte notion of this contio- 
verſy than we can have at preſent 


Chap. V. of the CHURCH. 


* diſmiſſed, and the danger over. Perſecuted anew on 
account of this doctrine, he took refuge in England, and 
excited there, diviſions and conteſts of another kind, by 
maintaining, among other things, that perſons born out 


, miſſion to holy orders. This doctrine, which was by 

no means ſuited to the times, procured RoscELLiNus 
many enemies, and was in a great meaſure, the occaſi- 
on of his involuntary removal from England. Baniſh- 


ed thence; he returned to France, and, taking up his 


f BS reſidence at Paris, he fomented again the old diſpute 

concerning the trinity: This, however, ſucceeded not 
according to his hopes, but expoſed him to much trou- 
e ble and vexation from the redoubled attacks of his ad- 
verſaries, who preſſed hard on him from all quarters. 
Fatigued with their perſecutions, he retired at laſt to 
Aguitain, where he acquired univerſal eſteem by his 
= eminent piety, and palled the reſt of his days in trans 
=X quillity and repoſe [a]. 5 cy 
4 [a] BO LAV Hiftor, Acad. Fariſ. tom, i. p. 485. 489.—Maiftrom 
Annal. Benedict. tom. v. p. 262.—Hiſtoire Litteraire de la France, tom. 
| ix. p. 358.—AnTon. Pact Critica in Baronium, ad d. 1094. tom. iv. 
p. 317.--Jaques Loxgugval, Hiſt, de FEgliſe Gallitane, tom. viii. 


= _ 


$ of lawful wedlock oiight to be deemed incapable of ad- 


337 


year 1092 3 but he reſumed it when the council was CMT. XI. 
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Concerning the proſperous events that happened 40 the | 
church during this century. | 


involved in Pagan darkneſs, which reigned | 
more eſpecially in the northern provinces. It was? 


the northera therefore, in theſe regions of gloomy ſuperſtition, tha ll 


provinces re- 


ceive the 
light of the 
goſpel. 


* 


the zeal of the miſſionaries was principally exerted u 
this century; though their efforts were not all equal) 
ſucceſsful, nor the methods they employed for the pro 
pagation of the goſpel equally prudent. BoLESLA US 
duke of Poland, having conquered the Pomeranians, o- 
fered them peace upon condition that they would receive 
the Chriſtian doctors, and permit them to exercik i 
their miniſtry in that vanquiſhed province. This con- 
dition was accepted, and Or ho, biſhop of Bamberg, 1 
man of eminent piety and zeal, was ſent, in the yea 
1124, to inculcate and explain the doctrines of Chriſti 
nity among that ſuperſtitious and barbarous people. | 
Many were converted to the faith by his miniſtry, whit 
great numbers ſtood firm againſt his moſt vigorous ef. 
forts, and perſiſted with an invincible obſtinacy in the 
religion of their idolatrous anceſtors. Nor was this the only 
mortification, which that illuſtrious prelate received in 
the execution of his pious enterprize; for, upon his re- 
turn into Germany, many of thoſe, whom he had enges, . 


Chap. 1. „ Penn "246 
ed in the profeſſion of Chriſtianity, apoſtatized in his CE Mr. 


abſence, and relapſed into their ancient prejudices; this XII. 
obliged Orho to under take a ſccond voyage into Pomera- 
nia, A. D. 1126, in which, after much oppoſition and 
difficulty, his labours were crowned with a happier iſſue, 
and contributed much to enlarge the bounds of the riſ- 
ing church, and to eſtabliſh it upon ſolid foundations 
la]. From this period, the Chriſtian religion ſeemed 

to acquire daily new degrees of ſtability among the Po- 

EZ meranians ; who could not be perſuaded hitherto to per- 

z mit the ſettlement of a biſhop among them, but now 
received ADaiBERT, or ALBERT, in that character, 

who was accordingly the firſt biſhop of Pomerania. 

le I. Of all the northern princes in this century, none The Sclavo- 
EZ appeared with a more diſtinguiſhed luſtre than W aL- pians and in- 


TONY | 0 habitants of 
DEMAR I, king of Denmark, who acquired an immor- the ifle of 


tal name by the glorious battles he fought againſt the . 
Pagan nations, ſuch as the Sclavonians, Venedi, Van- 
dals, and others, who either by their incurſions, or this 
revolt, drew upon them the weight of his victorious 
arm. He unſheathed his (word not only for the defence 
and happineſs of his people, but alſo for the propagati- 
on and advancement of Chriſtianity ; and wherever his 
arms were ſucceſsful, there he pulled down the temples 
and images of the gods, deſtroyed their altars, laid waſte . 
their ſacred groves, and ſubſtituted in their place the 
EX Chriſtian worſhip, which deſerved to be propagated by 
better means than the (ward, by the authority of reaſon, 
rather than by the deſpotic voice of power. The iſland 
of Rygen, which lies in the neighbourhood of Pomera- 
nia, ſubmitted to the victorious arms of WAI DpEMAR, 
A. D. 1168; and its fierce and ſavage inhabitants, who 


* 
r 


| / | | — 
la] See Hens, CAVISs II Lectiones Antique, tom. iii. part. II. p. 34. 
wvhere we find the life of Orho, who, A. D. 1189, was canoniſed by 


Dax. CRAuERI Chronicon Eccleſ. Pomeraniæ, lib. i. as alſo a learned 
| Diſſertation concerning the converſion of the Pomeranians by the miniſtry 
of Orno, written in the German language by CHRIST orHER Schor- 


g- 1 [ GEN, and publiſhed at Stargard in the year 1724. Add to theſe, Ma- 
ed > 11.108 Annal. Benedict. tom. vi. p. 123. 146. 323. | 
= | 2 4 were, 


WF Crement III. See the Aa Sander. menfis Julii, tom. i. p. 349.— N 
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Cin r. were, in reality, no more than a band of robbers and 
XII. pirates, were obliged, by that prince, to hear the in- 
ſtructions of the pious and learned doctors that follow. 
ed his army, and to receive the Chriſtian worſhip, This 
5 ſalutary work was brought to perfection by ABsALO, 
archbiſhop of Lunden, a man of a ſuperior genius, and 

of a moſt excellent character in every reſpect, whoſe e. 
minent merit raiſed him to the ſummit of power, and 
engaged WALDEMAR to place him at the head of affairs | 
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[b]. | N ; 
The Finlan- III. The Finlanders received the goſpel in the ſame | 
_ manner, in which it had been propagated among the | 


inhabitants of the ifle of Rugen. They were alſo 33 
fierce and ſavage people, who lived by plunder, and in.. 
feſted Sweden in a terrible manner by their perpetual 
incurſions, until, after many bloody battles, they wer: 
totally defeated by Ex I IX, and were, in conſequence: 
thereof reduced under the Swediſh yoke. Hiſtorian 
differ about the preciſe time when this conqueſt v 
compleated Lc]; but they are all unanimous in ther? 
accounts of its effects. The Finlanders were comand. 
ed to embrace the religion of the conqueror, which the 
greateſt part of them did, though with the utmoſt re 


Different, however, from this is the chronology of VasToy1vs W Ä 
OxnnIELurus, the former placing it A. D. 1150, and the t 
A. D. 1157, EY. | 
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was HENRY, archbiſhop of Up/ſal, who accompanied 
the victorious monarch in that bloody campaign. This 
prelate, whoſe zeal was not ſufficiently tempered with 
the mild and gentle ſpirit of the religion he taught, 
treated the new converts with great ſeverity, and was 
aſſaſſinated at laſt in a cruel manner on account of the 
heavy pennance he impoſed upon a perſon of great au- 
thority, who had been guilty of manſlaughter. This 
melancholy event procured HMR V the honours of ſaint- 
ſhip and martyrdom, which were ſolemnly conferred 


upon him by pope Apgian IV [e]. : 
= IV. The propagation of the goſpel among the Livo- The Livoai- 


nians was attended with much difficulty, and alſo with“ 
horrible ſcenes of cruelty and bloodſhed. The firſt miſ- 
& ſionary, who attempted the converſion of that ſavage 
people, was MainaRD, a regular canon of St. Auguſtin, 


in the monaſtery of 71 who, towards the conclu- 


ſion of this century [F J, travelled to Livonia, with a 


1 company of merchants of Bremen who traded thither, 
and improved this opportunity of ſpreading the light of 


the goſpel in that barbarous region of ſuperſtition and 
darkneſs. The inſtructions and exhortations of this 
ealous apoſtle were little attended to, and produced lit- 
© tle or no effect upon that uncivilized nation; whereup- 
on he addreſſed himſelf to the Roman pontiff, URBAN 
III, who conſecrated him biſhop of the Livonians, and, 
at the ſame time, declared a holy war againſt that obſti- 
nate people. This war, which was at firſt carried on 
W againſt the inhabitants of the province of Eſtbhonia, was 
continued with ſtill greater vigour and rendered more 
univerſal by BerxTHoLD, abbot of Lucca, who left his 
W monaſtery to ſhare the labours and laurels of MAI ARD, 


la OzanulaLUN Hiftor. Eecleſ. gentis Suecorum, lib. iv. cap. iv. F 
23. — Jo. Loccenii Hiftor. Suecica, lib. in. p. 76. ed. Francof.— 
BE-RLANDI Vita Erici Sancti, cap. vii—VasTovil Vitis Aquilenia, p. 


[4] VasTovii Vi: Aquilen. ſeu Vite Sancterum regni Seepptbch, P- 


1 62.—Exic. BZuzzb 11 Monumenta Ecelgſiæ Suegothice, part. I. p. 33. 


i lo the year 1186, 


341 
luctance [4]. The founder and ruler of this new church C zn r. 
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Cz x r. whom he, accordingly, ſucceeded in the ſee of Livonia. 

XII. The new biſhop marched into that province at the head of 

a a powerful army which he had raiſed in Saxony, preached 

the goſpel ſword in hand, and proved its truth by blows, 

inſtead of arguments. ALBERT, canon of Bremen, be- 

came the third biſhop of Livonia, and followed, with a 

barbarous enthuſiaſm, the ſame military methods of 

converſion that had been practiſed by his predeceſſor. 

He entered Livonia, A. D. 1198, with a freſh body of 

troops, drawn out of Saxony, and encamping at Ripa, 

inſtituted there, by the direction of the Roman pontiff 

InnocenT III, the military order of the knights ſword: 

| bearers [g] who were commiſſioned to dragoon the Livo- 

nians into the profeſſion of Chriſtianity, and to oblige 

them, by force of arms, to receive the benefits of bap- 

tiſm {þ]. New legions were ſent from Germany to 

{ſecond the efforts, and add efficacy to the miſſion of theſe 

booted apoſtles; and they, together with the knights 

ſword-bearers ſo cruelly oppreſſed, ſlaughtered and 

tormented this wretched people, that, exhauſted, at 

length, and unable to ſtand any longer firm againſt the 

arm of of perſecution ſtrengthned ſtill by new acceſſions ji 

of power, they abandoned the ſtatues of their Pagan 

deities, and ſubſtituted in their place the jmages of the 

ſaints. But while they received the bleſſings of the goſ- 

pel, they were, at the ſame time, deprived of all earth. 

ly comforts ; for their lands and poſſeſſions were taken 

from them with the moſt odious circumſtances of cruel- 

ty and violence, and the knights and biſhops divided 
„„ 1 | | 

The Sclava- V. None of the northern nations had a more rooted 

nian. averſion to the Chriſtians, and a more obſtinate antipa- 


-- 


[g] Egueſtris Ordo Militum Enfiferorum. 

[5] See Hens. Leonn. ScyurzFLEISCHIT Hiſtoria Ordinis Enfi- 
ferorum Eguitum. Witteberg 1501, 8vo, Ct 

[i] See the Origines Livoniz, ſeu Chronicon vetus Livonicum, publiſh- 

ed in folio, at Francfort, in the year 1740, by Jo. DAxIEL Gx UBE- 

Rus, and enriched with ample ' and learned obſervations, and notes, in 

which the laborious author enumerates all the writers of the Livonian 

hiſtory, and correQs their miſtakes. | 9 5 | 


thy 


J. Chap. I. "of ile C H URC u. 


85 f princes, and of a multitude of pious miſſionaries, Who 
united their efforts in order to conquer the prejudices of 
a this people, and to open their eyes upon the light of 
the goſpel. Henry, duke of Saxony, ſurnamed the 
r. Lion, diſtinguiſhed himſelf, in a particular manner, by 
f ME the ardour which he diſcovered in the execution of this 
„ pious deſign, as well as by the wiſe methods he employ- 
ff ed to render it ſucceſsful. Among other meaſures that 
j- IE were proper for this purpoſe, he reſtored from their ruins, 
and endowed richly three biſhoprics [æ] that had been 
e IRE ravaged and deſtroyed by theſe Barbarians; 10 wit, the 
biſhoprics of Ratzebourg and Schwerin, and that of Olden- 


WT moſt eminent of the Chriſtian doctors, who attempted 
the converſion of the Sclavonians was VICELINUS, a na- 


WS ſurpaſſed almoſt all his cotemporaries in genuine piety: 


= years in the ſociety of the regular canons of St. Augu/- 
in at Falderen, was, at length, conſecrated biſhop: of 
olaenbourg. This excellent man had employed the laſt 
WF thirty years of his life [I], amidſt numberlels vexations, 


v& 'Y _w2: CU 7. . ww 02 CD ww 


[(#) Dr. Mosneim's account of this matter is very different 1 


= 1 of Bremen, who reſtored the three ruined ſees, and conſe- 
crated ViceLinvs, biſhop of Oldenbourg; and that having done this 
= without addreſſing himſelf to HENRY, that prince ſeized the tithes of 


Vicarixus, until a reconciliation was afterwards brought about be- 


9 [tween the offended prince and the worthy biſhop. See FE URN Hiſß. 
8 £ccle/. livr. Ixix. p. 665. 668. edit. Brux. Fruvuy, in this and other 


1 parts of his hiſtory, ſhews, that he is but indifferently verſed in the 


ghiſtory of Germany, and has not drawn from the beſt ſources. The autho- 
rities which Dr. MoshEIu produces for his account of the matter, are, 
the Origines Guelpbicæ, tom. iii. p. 10. 19. 34. +55: 61. 63. 72. 82. 
wich the celebrated Preface of Schgibius, iv. p. 41.— Lu- 


I WHALE 15 Monumenta inedit « rerum Cimbricarum et Megapolenſ. tom. ii. 
I That is from the year 11 24 to the year 1154, in which he died. 


bourg, which was afterwards tranſplanted to Lubec. The 


tive of Hamelen, a man of extraordinary merit, who 


and ſolid learning, and who, after having preſided many 


A that which is given by FI EURY, who aſſerts, that it was HaxTwick, 


= WiG's Religuiæ Manuſeriptorum, tom. vi. p. 230.— Jo. Exn. DER WEST - 


4 dangers 8 


343. 
1. thy to their religion, than the Sclavonians, a rough and CEN r. 
x barbarous people, who inhabited the coaſt of the Baltic XII. 

d ſea. This excited the zeal of ſeveral neighbouring : 


—̃ U— — 


244 The External HISTORY Part J. 
Ce's r. dangers, and difficulties, in inſtructing the Sclavonian g 
"Xl. and exhorting them to comply with the invitations of 
—— the goſpel of CagisT; and as his pious labours were 
directed by true wiſdom, and carried on with the moſt 
indefatigable induſtry and zeal, ſo were they attended 
with much fruit, even among that fierce and untractable 
people. Nor was his miniſtry among the Sclavonians 
he only circumſtance that redounds to the honour of 
is memory; the hiſtory of his life and actions in ge- 
neral, furniſh proofs of his piety and zeal, ſufficient 
* to tranſmit his name to the lateſt generations [m]. 
res jolg | VI. It is needleſs to repeat here the obſervation we We 
den have had ſo often occaſion to make upon ſuch conver. | 
orm of tele ſions as theſe we have been now relating, or to adver. 
| Gonverſions. tiſe the reader that the ſavage nations, who were thug 
Wi dragooned into the church, became the diſciples of 
1 Cukis r, not ſo much in reality, as in outward appear. 
bs. ance. [They profeſſed, with an inward reluctance, a 
rn religion which was inculcated by violence and bloodſhed, 
which recalled to their remembrance nothing but ſcenes BY 
of deſolation and miſery, and which, indeed, when 
conſidered in the repreſentations that were given of it 
by the greateſt part of the miſſionaries, was but a few de- 
grees removed from the abſurdities of paganiſm,] The i 
pure and rational religion of thegoſpel was never preſent- 
ed to theſe unhappy nations in its native ſimplicity ; they 
were only taught to appeaſe the Deity, and to render 
him propitious by a ſenſeleſs round of trifling cetemonies Wl 
and bodily exerciſes, which, in many circumſtances, rc- 
ſembled the ſuperſtitions they were obliged to renounce, 
and might have been eaſily reconciled with them, had ii 
not been that the name and hiſtory of Cusis r, the ſign 
of the croſs, and ſome diverſity between certain rites . 
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[n] There is a particular and ample account of Vicer.1nvs, it 
1 the Cimbria Litterata of Mol LxRus, tom. ii. p. 910. and in the K. 
i Hamburg. of LAMBECIus, lib. ii. p. 12. See alſo upon this ſubject 
„ the Origines Neomona ſter, et Bordefbolmenſ of the moſt learned and induf- 
| 40 trious Joh. Exx. DE WesTeHALEN, which ate publiſhed in the 2d 
tome of the Monumenta inedita Cimbrica, pe 2344. and the Preface to 


— 


this zome, p. 33. There is in this wofk a print of Vicetinvs vel | 
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Chap. I. 345 
and ceremonies of the two religions oppoſed this coali- CEN r. 
f I tion. Beſides, the miſſionaries, whoſe zeal for impoſing XII. 

* 7 the name of Chriſtians upon this people was ſo vehe- 
t WS ment and even furious, were extremely indulgent in all 
1 WE other reſpects, and oppoſed their prejudices and vices 
e with much gentleneſs and forbearance, They permit- 
$ ted them to retain ſeveral rites and obſervances that 


were in direct oppoſition to the ſpirit of Chriſtianity, 
and to the nature of true piety. The truth of the mat- 
ter ſeems to have been this, that the leading views of 
ES theſe Chriſtian heralds, and propagators of the faith, a 
ſmall number excepted, were rather turned towards the 
Sz advancement of their own intereſts, and the confirming 
and extending the dominion of the Roman pontiffs, 
than towards the true converſion of theſe ſavage Pa- 
gans, that converſion which conſiſts in the removal of 
ES ignorance, the correction of error, and the reformation 


[I p 


of vice. 1 . 
== VII. A great revolution in Aſiatic Tartary, 
ders upon Cathay. changed the face of things in that 
Jiſtant region about the commencement of this century, 
and proved, by its effects, extremely beneficial to the 


e Chriſtian cauſe, Towards the concluſion of the preced- 
ie Wing century, died CoiRemcaan, otherwiſe called KRN- 
- BREcaam, the moſt powerful monarch that was known in 
the caſtern regions of Aja ; and while that mighty 
et kingdom was deprived of its chief, it was invaded, 


Iv with ſuch uncommon valour and ſucceſs, by a Neſto- 
iian prieſt, whoſe name was JoHN, that it fell before his 


, victorious arms, and acknowledged this warlike and en- 
i eerprizing preſbyter, as its monarch. This was the famous 
0 EE RESTER John, whoſe territory was, for a long time, 


geonſidered by the Europeans as a ſecond paradiſe, as the 
Weat' of opulence and complete felicity. As he was a 
Wpreſbyter before his elevation to the royal dignity, ma- 
ny continued to call him preſbyter John, even when he 
Vas ſeated on the throne [u]; but his kingly name was 
_ = |  Unc- 


Fd 


monly called PxzsTzr Joun, who was, for a long time, conſidered 
as 


ö ; l-] The account I have here given of this famous preſbyter, com- 


which bor- The ſtate of 
affairs inTar- 
tary changes 

in favour of 


the Chriſti- 


1 
1 
0 
| 
| 
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XII. 


as the greateſt and happieſt of all earthly monarchs, is what appeared ; 


GviLLaumeg RuBrvQUIs Voyage, cap. xviii. p. 36. in the Antiqua in 


reſembled the accounts which, at that time, prevailed in Europe con- 


The External HISTORY. 


Part I. 
The high notions, the Greeks and Latins 
generally entertained of the grandeur and magnificence 
- of this royal preſbyter, were principally owing to the 
letters he wrote to the Roman emperors Fx EDERIO I, 


to me the moſt probable among the various relations that have been 
given of the life and adventures of that extraordinary man. This ac. 
count is moreover confirmed by the teſtimonies of cotemporary wri. [ 
ters, whoſe knowledge and impartiality render them worthy of credit: 
ſuch as WILLIAM of Tripoli (ſee Du Fxesne's Adnot. ad vitam Ly. 


die / Sti a Foinvillio ſcriptam, p. 89.) as alſo a certain biſhop of Gabala, 


3 
. . P * 0 90 22 5 
mentioned by Orro Fri ſing. Chronic. lib. vii. cap, xxxiii. See ally 


Alam Itinera collected by fath. BexzGtRrON. and ALB ERIC. in Chronic 
ad A. 1165, & 1170, inLeisBniT11 Acceſſionibus Hiſtoricis, tom. ii. p. 
345. 355. It is indeed ſurprizing, that ſuch authentic records as thete 
ſhould have eſcaped the obſervation of the learned, and that ſo many 
different opinions ſhould have been advanced concerning PxesTzr 
Joun, and the place of his reſidence. But it is too generally the fate 
of learned men, to overlook thoſe accounts that carry the plaineſt marks 

of evidence, and from a paſſion for the marvellous to plunge into the 
regions of. uncertainty and doubt. In the xvth century, Jon w II, king 
of Portugal, employed PEDRO CouviLLiano in a laborious inquiry 
into the real ſituation of the kingdom of Pa ESTHER JohN. The cu- 
rious voyager undertook this taſk, and, for information in the matter, 
travelled with a few companions into Aby//inia ; and obſerving in the 
emperor of the Abyſſinians, or Ethiopians, many circumſtances that 


cerning PRESTER JoHN, he perſuaded himſelf that he had fulfilled 
his commiſſion, and found out the reſidence of that extraordinary mo- 
narch, who was the object of his reſearches. H:s opinion gained eaſi- 
ly credit in Europe, which had not as yet emerged out of its igno- 
rance and barbariſm. See Mor1nus, De ſacris Eccleſ. Ordinationibu. 
part. II. p. 367. But a new light was caſt upon this matter in te 
xviith century, by the publication of ſeveral pieces which the in- 
duſtry of the curious drew forth from their obſcurity, and by which RF 
a great number of learned men were engaged to abandon the Portugueſe 
opinion, and were convinced that PxesTER Jounreigned in 4/ia, though | 
they ſtil] continued to diſpute about the ſituation of his kingdom, and 
other particular circumſtances. There are, notwithſtanding all this, ſome | 
men of the moſt eminent learning in our times, who maintain, that Join | 
was emperor of the Abyſſinians, and thus prefer the Portugueſe opinion, | 
though deſtitute of authentic proofs and teſtimonies, to the other above- - 
mentioned, though ſupported by the ſtrongeſt evidence, and the molt . 
unqueſtionable authorities. See Euses. RENAU DOT, Hift. Patriarch, 
Alexand. p. 223.337. —Jos.Franc. LAFITAu, Hiſt. des Decouvertes dis 
Portigaiſ. tom. i p. 58. & tom. iii. p. 57. HENR. LE GRAND, Dif, a | 3 
Jubanne Preſbyters in Los o's Voyage d Abiſſinie, tom. 1. p. 295. 1 
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l. Chap. I, of the CHURCH. 347 
sand to EMANUEL emperor of the Greeks, in which puf- C » » . 
e fed up with proſperity and fluſhed with ſucceſs, he XII. 

e vaunts his victories over the neighbouring nations that 

„ diſputed his paſſage to the throne, deſcribes in the 


moſt pompous and extravagant terms, the ſplendor of 
his riches, the grandeur of his ſtate, and the extent of 
nis dominions, and exalts himſelf far above all other 
Wearthly monarchs. All this was eaſily believed, and the 
Neſtorians were extremely zealous in confirming the 
boaſts of their vain glorious prince. He was ſucceeded 


5 . 4 by his ſon, or as others think, his brother, whoſe name 
l was DA vip, though, in common diſcourſe, he was al- 
= | called PRxESTENR Jof, as his predeceſſor had been. 
he reign of Davin was far from being happy, nor 
. id he end his days in peace; GENCHIZE KAN, the great 
: nd warlike emperor of the Tartars, invaded his terri- 


EFtories towards the concluſion of this century, and de- 
prived bim both of his life and his dominions. 

VIII. The new kingdom of Jeruſalem, which had The firs 
peen erected by the holy warriors of France towards the abe e fot 
oncluſion of the preceding century; ſeemed to flouriſh e in a 


u- | cop 
„ &onſiderably at the beginning of this, and to reſt upon s. 8 
x Irm and ſolid foundations. This proſperous ſcene was, 

„ owever, but tranſitory, and was ſoon ſucceeded by the 
eInoſt terrible calamities and deſolations. For when the 

. Mahometans ſaw vaſt numbers of thoſe that had engag- 

3 Ed in this holy war returning into Europe and the Chrit- 

„ aan chiefs that remained in Paleſtine divided into fac- 


Pons, and advancing, every one his private intereſt with- 


ut any regard to the public good, they reſumed their 
ca gurage, recovered from the terror and conſternation 
1 Dto which they had been thrown by the amazing va- 
„ ur and rapid ſucceſs of the European legions, and ga- 
ne Riering troops and ſolliciting ſuccours from all quarters, 
ey haraſſed and exhauſted the Chriſtians by invaſious 


ad wars without interruption. The Chriſtians, on the 
ther hand, ſuſtained their efforts with their uſual for- 
ude, and maintained their ground during many years; 

Df 1 85 5 7 | but 
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C ENT, 


might engage the emperor and other Chriſtian prince 


The cruſade 
_ renewed. 


and its expediency was keenly debated both in the c $ 
| binets of princes, and in the aſſemblies of the cler 


val, a man of the boldeſt reſolution and of the greatei 


with his queen, and a prodigious concourſe of the pri- 


cordingly implored, in the moſt lamentable ſtrain, the | 


declared with ſuch aſſurance, that he had a divine con? 


The External HISTORY Part I 


but when Atabec Zenghi [o], after a long ſiege, made 
himſelf maſter of the city of Edeſſa, and threatened 4. 
tioch with the ſame fate, their courage began to fai 
and a diffidence in their own ſtrength obliged them to 
turn their eyes once more towards Europe. They ac. 


aſſiſtance of the European princes, and requeſted thy 
a new army of croſs-bearing champions might be ſent ts 
ſupport their tottering empire in the Holy land. Their 
entreaties were favourably received by the Roman por. 
tiffs, who left no method of perſuaſion unemployed, tha 


to execute a new expedition into Paleſtine. : 
IX. This new expedition was not, however, reſfoly. 
ed upon with ſuch unanimity and precipitation as th: | 
former had been; it was the ſubject of long deliberation, 


Ne ˙ A SE a SEES. wa 2 1 R e 
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and the people. BEAN ARD, the famous abbot of Ca- 


authority, put an end to theſe diſputes under the pos- 
tificate of Eucentvs III, who had been his diſciple aud 
who was wholly governed by his counſels. This «| 
quent and zealous eccleſiaſtic preached the croſs, i. e. te 
cruſade, in France and Germany, with great ardour and 
ſucceſs; and in the grand parliament aſſembled at /-* 
zelai, A. D. 1146, at which Lewis VII, king of Frag 


22 5 


cipal nobility, were preſent, BERNARD recommend! 
this holy expedition with ſuch a perſuaſive power, and 


miſſion to foretel its glorious ſucceſs, that the king, tie 
queen, and all the nobles immediately put on the mil. 
tary croſs, and prepared themſelves for the voyage Ut 


e] Atabeck was a title of honour given by the Sultans to iE“ 
viceroys or lieutenants, whom they intruſted with the government «a 
their provinces. The Latin authors, who have wrote th& hiſtory d : 


32 
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this holy war, and of whom Boncazs1us has given us a complt 


liſt, call this Atabeck Zenghi, Sancuinus. See HerBELOT, Bib oth 1 5 
Orient, at the word ATABECK, p. 142. Ai Y 
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LW Chap. I. of te CHURCH. 349 
to Paleſtine. Cox RAD III, emperor of Germany, was, CENT. |} 
for ſome time, unmoved by the exhortations of Brg- g 
& 18D, but he was ſoon gained over by the urgent ſoln( 

BZ licitations of the fervent abbot, and followed, accord- 


$ ingly, the example of the French monarch, The two 
princes, each at the head of a numerous army, ſet out 
for Paleſtine, to which they were to march by different 
roads. But, before their arrival in the holy land, the 
ES greateſt part of their forces were melted away, and pe- 
"ES riſhed miſerably, ſome by famine, ſome by the. ſword 
of the Mahometans, ſome by ſhipwreck, and a conſi- 
derable number by the perfidious cruelty of the Greeks, 
who looked upon the weſtern nations as more to be 
feared than the Mahometans themſelves. Lewis VII, 
left his kingdom A. D. 1147, and, in the month of 
March of the following year, he arrived at Antioch, 
=X with the wretched remains of his army, exhauſted and 

3) 2 dejected by the hardſhips they had endured. Cox ap ſet 
cout alſo in the year 1147, in the month of May, and, 
ei in November following, he arrived at Nice, where he 


* ö joined the French army, after having loſt the greateſt 
and 


part of his own by calamities of various kinds. From 
elo. Nice the two princes proceeded to Jeruſalem A. D. 
th 1148, from whence they led back into Europe, the year 


and ö following, the miſerable handful of troops, which had 


Ve IT ſurvived the diſaſters they met within this expedition. 
ach Such was the unhappy iſſue of this ſecond cruſade, which 
1 8 was rendered ineffectual by a variety of cauſes, but 
de! more particularly, by the jealouſies and diviſions that 
and 8 reigned among the Chriſtian chiefs in Paleine. Nor 
0 vas it more ineffectual in Paleſtine than it was detri— 


mental to Europe, by draining the wealth of its faireſt 


nll : Eprovinces, and deſtroying ſuch a prodigious number of 
its inhabitants [p]. e N 

1 = X. The 
Ti | 3 6 

a 1 lo] Beſides the hiſtorians enumerated by Bo ARS Ius, ſee MaBII- 
wlct rox, Annal. Benedict, tom. vi. p. 399. 404. 407. 417, 451. Jac. 
b Gervasl Hiſtoire de P Abbi Suger, tom. iii. p. 104. 128, 173. 190. 


239. This was the famous SUGER, abbot of Sr. Denis, who had ſe- 
"—conded the exhortations of BBR NMARD in favour of the cruſade, and 


Es + 
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X. The unhappy iſſue of this ſecond expedition was 
not however ſufficient, when conſidered alone, to ren- 
der the affairs of the Chriſtians, in Paleſtine, entirel 
deſperate. Had their chiefs and princes laid aſide their 


reuimner-gyirnofities and contentions, and attacked the common 


enemy with their united force, they would have ſoon 
repaired their loſſes, and recovered their glory. But 
this was far from being the caſe. A fatal corruption of 
ſentiments and manners reigned among all ranks and 
orders. Both the people and their leaders, and more 
eſpecially the latter, abandoned themſelves without re- 
luctance to all the exceſſes of ambition, avarice, and in- 
juſtice ; they indulged themſelves in the practice of all 
ſorts of vices, and by their inteſtine quarrels, jealouſies, 
and diſcords, they weakened their efforts againſt the 
enemies that ſurrounded them on all ſides, and conſumed 
their ſtrength by thus unhappily dividing it. Sat.aDiw, 
viceroy, or rather ſultan, of Egypt and Syria [q], and 
the moſt valiant chief of whom the Mahometan annals 
boaſt, took advantage of. theſe lamentable diviſions. 
He waged war againſt the Chriſtians with the utmoſt 
valour and ſucceſs; took priſoner Guy of LustoNnan, 
king ot Jeruſalem, in a fatal battle fought near Tiberias, 
A. D. 1187; and, in the courſe of the ſame year, re- 
duced Jer Halem itſelf under his dominion [7]. The 


whom Lx wis appointed regent of France during bis abſence. 1 
ToT, Hiſtoire des Chevaliers de Malte, tom. i. p. 86. Jon. Jac. Mas- 
covius, De rebus imperii ry Conrado III. 

L %) SaLapin, fo called by the weſtern writers, and SALaH'aDpiN 
by the Orientals, was no longer vizir or viceroy of Egypt, when he 
undertook the ſiege of Jeruſalem, but had uſurped the ſovereign power 
in that country, and had alſo added to his dominions, by right of con- 
queſt, ſevera] provinces of Syr1a,] | 

[r] See the Life of Saladin by Bonao'ppin EAN SHEDDAD, an A- 
rabian writer, whoſe hiſtory of that warlike ſultan was publiſhed at 
Lei den, in the year 1732, by the late celebrated profeſſor ALBERT 
SCULTENS, and accompanied with an excellent Latin tranſlation. 
See alſo HERBELO T, Bibliotb. Orient. at the article SALAH'ADDIN, 
p. 742. and MaRGNV.s Hiftoire des Arabes, tom. iv. p. 289, {But 
above all, fee the learned Hiſtory of the Arabians in the Modern Part 
of the na oor 7 


carnage 
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carnage and deſolations that accompanied this dread- C * ». 
ful campaign threw the affairs of the Chriſtians in the XII. 


caſt into the moſt deſperate condition, and left them no 


glimpſe of hope, but what aroſe from the expected ſuc- 


cours of the European princes. Theſe ſuccours were 
obtained for them by the Roman pontifts with much 
difficulty, and in conſequence of repeated ſollicitations 
and eatreaties. But the event, as we ſhall now ſee, was 
by no means anſwerable to the deep ſchemes that were 
concerted, and the pains that were employed for the 
ſupport of the tottering kingdom of Feruſalem. 


XI. The third expedition was undertaken, A. D. , qa on. 
1189, by Freptrtc |, ſurnamed BarBarossA, em- fade under- 


peror of Germany, who, with a prodigious army, march- 
ed through ſeveral Grecian provinces, where he had in- 
numerable difficulties and obſtacles to overcome, into 
the Leſſer Aſia, from whence, after having defeated the 
ſultan of Jconium, he penetrated into Syria. His va- 
lour and conduct promiſed ſucceſsful and glorious cam- 
paigns to the army he commanded, when, by an un- 
happy accident he loft his life in the river Saleph [s], 
which runs through Seleucia. The manner of his death 


is not known with any degree of certainty; the loſs 


however of ſuch an able chief dejected the ſpirits of 
his troops, ſo that conſiderable numbers of them re- 
turned into Europe. Thoſe that remained, continued 
the war under the command of FR EDERIc, ſon of the 
deceaſed emperor ; but the greateſt part of them pe- 
riſhed miſerably by a peſtilential diſorder which raged 


with - prodigious violence in the camp, and ſwept off 


vaſt numbers every day. The new general died of this 
terrible diſeaſe A. D. 1191; thoſe that eſcaped its fury 


IG) MaimBouRe, in his Hiftoire des Croiſades, and MaRI OI, in 
his Hift. du x11 Siccle, ſay, that FReDeIc periſhed in the Cydnus, a 
river in Cilicia. But they are eaſily to be reconciled with our au- 
thor, as, according to the deſcriptions given of the river Saleph by 
ſeveral learned geographers, and among others by Roger the Anna- 
liſt, it appears that the Saleph and the Cydnus were the ſame river un- 
der different names. ] | 


Were 


taken. 


—_ The External HISTORY Part l. ch. 
Cx r. were diſperſed, and few returned to their 6wn eoun- eye 
XII. try [7]. f ; 

Is iſe, — XII. The example of Fa RERIC BakBarossa was fol- 
| lowed, in the year 1190, by Pr1iLie AvucusTus king Ma 
of France, and lion hearted Ricard, king of England, MW vic 
Theſe two monarchs ſet out from their reſpective do- pub 
minions with a conſiderable number of ſhips of war and and 
tranſports [4], arrived in Paleſtine in the year 1191, Bl grir 
each at the head of a ſeparate army, and were pretty ¶ holy 
ſucceſsful in their firſt encounters with the infidels. Af. that 
ter the reduction of the ſtrong city of Acca or Ptolemais, WM or de 
which had been defended by the Moſlems with the ho 
moſt obſtinate valour, the French monarch returned alle 
into Europe, in the month of July, 1191, leaving, how- Jon 

ever, behind him a conſiderable part of the army which ble 
he had conducted into Paleſtine. After his departure, Nand 
the king of England puſhed the war with the greateſt Hand 
vigour, gave daily marks of his heroic intrepidity and Aa. 
military ſkill, and not only defeated SAL ADbix in feve- Whew 
ral engagements, but alſo made himſelf maſter of 7” af digi 

[w] and Cæſarea. Deſerted however, by the French Hand 
and Italians, and influenced by other motives and con- quer 
ſiderations of the greateft weight, he concluded, A. ant 
D. 1192, with SALADIN a truce of three years, three relie 
months, and as many days, and ſoon after evacuated yas 
Paleſtine with his whole army [x]. Such was the iſſue of 7 

of the third expedition againſt the infidels, which ex- Nun 
haufted England, France, and Germany both of men and Her h 
money, without bringing any ſolid advantage, or giving Whhis | 


: enter 
l.] See an ample and ſatisfactory account of this unbappy cam- the a 
paign in the Life of Frederic l, written in German by HENRY Count fon 


 Bunav, p. 278. 293. 309. 
”* The 3 of the Modern Univerſal Hiſtory tell us, mati. 
that PRILIr arrived in Paleſtine with a ſupply of men, money, Cc. from 
on board fix ſhips, whereas REnaupoT mentions 100 fail as employed er 
in this expedition. The fleet of RIchARD conſiſted of 1 50 large 
ay beſides galleys, &c.] | 


w] More commonly known by the name of oppa. this 

[x] DANIEL, Hiſtoire de France, tom. iii. p. 426, —RaPIN THrovy- aine 
RAS, Hiſtoire d Angleterre, tom. ii. See there the reign of Rich aro, 1 
Caur de Lion. Mak iv, Hiſtoire des Arabes, tom. iv. p. 285. 


even 465. 
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even a favourable turn to the affairs of the Chriſtians C » » T. 
in the Holy land. en er 0499 211) Ah” 

XIII. Theſe bloody wars between the Chriſtians and TT 
Mahometans gave riſe to three. famous military orders, of the mili- 
whoſe office it was to deſtroy the robbers that infeſted the [777 order of 

| | | OE Ls ighthood. 

public roads, to haraſs the Moſlems by perpetual inroads 
and warlike atchievements, to aſſiſt the poor and ſick pil- 
grims, whom the devotion of the times conducted to the 
holy ſepulchre, and to perform feveral other ſervices 
that tended to the general good (y]. The firſt of theſe 
orders was that of the knights of St. Jobn of Jeruſalem, 
who derived their name, and particularly that of Hy/pi- 
zallers from an hoſpital dedicated, in that city, to St. 
Joan the baptiſt, in which certain pious and charita- 

ble brethren were conſtantly employed in relieving 

and refreſhing with neceſſary ſupplies: the indigent 

land diſeaſed pilgrims, who were daily arriving at Je- 
ry/alem; When this city became the metropolis of a 
new kingdom, the revenues of the hoſpital, were fo pro- 
digiouſly encreaſed by the liberality of feveral princes 

land the pious donations of ſueh opulent perſons as fre- 

Iquented the holy places, that they far ſurpaſſed the 

wants of thoſe whom they were deſigned to cheriſh and 

elieve. Hence it was that Raymond pu Puy, who 

was the ruler of this eharitable houle, offered to the king 

of Jeruſalem to make war upon the Mahometans at his 

Own expence; ſeconded by his brethren, who ſerved un- 

der him in this famous hoſpital. BAuDpUIN II, to whom 

his propoſal was made, accepted it readily, and the 

Ecnterprize was ſolemnly approved of and confirmed by 

the authority of the Roman pontiff. Thus all of a ſud- 

den, the world was ſurprized with the ſtrange transfor- 

mation of a devout fraternity, who had lived remate 

rom the noiſe and tumult of arms in the performance 
of works of charity and mercy, into a valiant and 

Pardy band of - warriors. The whole Order was upon 

this occaſion divided into three Claſſes; the firſt con- 

ained the knights, or ſoldiers of illuſtrious birth, who 
[ 5] The writers, who have given the hiſtory of theſe three orders, 

are enumerated . by Jo...ALB. Paasiciue, Biblinraph. Antiquar.- p- 

465. but his enumeration is not complete. | 
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C 1 r. were to unſheath their Words in the Chriſtian eauſe; in 


5 e ano e — 
, 


The knight 
— tary nature, was that of the knights templars, fo. called 


and acquired immenſe opulence by their heroic atchieve- 
made themſelves, maſters. of the iſle of Rhodes, where 


from the emperor CHARLES V a grant of the iſland of 


_ immenſe. riches and an eminent degree of military re- 


it was firſt publiſhed 


The External HISTORY Part! 


the ſecond were comprehended the prieſts, who were 
to officiate in the churches that belonged to the order; 
and in the third, the ſerving brethren, or the ſoldiers of 
low condition. Fhis celebrated order gave, upon many 
occaſions, eminent proofs of their reſolution and valour, 


ments. When Paleſtine was itrecoverably loſt, the 
knights paſſed into the ifle. of Cyprus; they afterwards 


they maintained themſelves. for a long time ; but being, 
at length, driven thence by the Turks, they received 


Malta, where their chief, or grand commander, till 
reſides [2]. 8 
XIV. Another order, which was entirely of à mili- 


from a palace, adjoining to the temple of Jeruſalem, 
which was appropriated to theis-uſe for a certain time 
by BAL DU IN II. The foundations of this order were 
laid at Feruſalem, in the year 1118, by HuGues Des 
Paytns, GroeFRyY of St. AlDpEMAR, or St. OMER, as 
ſome will have it, and ſeven other perſons whoſe names 
are unknown; but it was not before the year 1128, that 
it acquired a proper degree of ſtability, by being con- 
firmed: ſolemnly in the council of Troyes, and ſubjected 
to. a rule of: diſcipline drawn up by St. Bernard [al. 
Theſe warlike templars were to defend and ſupport the 
cauſe of Chriftianity by force. of arms, to have inſpec- 
tion over the public roads, and to protect the pilgrims, 
who eame to viſit Jeruſalem againſt the inſults and bar- 
barity of the Mahometans. The order. flouriſhed for 
ſome time, and acquired, by the valour of its knights, 


[z] The beſt and the moſt recent hiſtory. of this order. is that which 
was compeſed by VIERror at the, requeſt of the knights of Malta; 
at. Paris, and afterwards at Amſterdam, in bye. 
volumes, 8vo. in the year 1732. See alſo HeLrort's Hi. des Ordres, 
tom. il. p. 72. [ol , EIIIT 00'S 
lol. See MnLLox, Aunol. Brnsdick. tom. ui. p. 159. 


* wad 


nya; 
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own; but as their proſperity increaſed, their vices CR A r. 
Pere multiplied, and their arrogance, luxury, and in- XII. 
Human cruelty roſe at laſt to ſuch a monſtrous height. 
That their privileges were revoked and their order ſup- 
preſſed with the moſt terrible circumſtances of infa- 
my and ſeverity by a decree of the pope and of the 
Louncil of Vienne in Dauphiny, as we fhall ſee in the 
piſtory of the &Ivth century 6]. | 
XV. The third order reſembled the firſt in this re- The Teuto. 
pect, that though it was a military inſtitution, the care <4 
of the poor, and the relief of the ſick were not excluded 
from the ſervices it preſeribed. Its members were diſtin- 
uiſhed by the title of Teutonic knights of St. Mary of Je- 
W/alem, and as to its firſt riſe, we cannot, with any de- 
gree of certainty, trace it farther back than the year 
1:90, during the ſiege of Acca,, or Ptolemars, though 
here are Hiſtorians adventurous enough to ſeek its ori- 
gin (which they place at Jeruſalem) in a more remote 
period. During the long and tedious ſeige of Acc, ſe- 
veral pious and charitable merchants of Fremen and Lu- 
bec, touched with compaſſion at a fight of the miſeries 
that the beſiegers ſuffered inthe midſt of their ſucceſs, de- 
voted themſelves entirely to the ſervice of the ſick and 
wounded ſoldiers, and erected a kind of hoſpital or tent, 
where they gave conſtant attendance to all ſuch unhap- 
py objects as had recourſe to their charity. This pious 
undertaking was ſo agreeable to the German princes, 
who were preſent at this terrible ſiege, that they thought 
proper to form a fraternity of German knights to bring 
it to a greater degree of perfection. Their reſolution 
was highly approved of by the Roman pontiff CRUuESs- 
TINE III, who confirmed the new order by a bull iſſued 
out the twenty third of February, A. D. 1192. This 
order was entirely appropriated to the Germans, and 
even of them none were admitted as members of it, 
but ſuch as were of an illuſtrious birth. The ſup- 
[5] See Marrnxw Paris, Hifor. Major, p. 36. for an account 
of the. commencement ot this.order. See alſo Pur RAM, Hiſtoire de 
Ordre Militaire des Templiers, which was republiſhed, with conſidera- 


ble additions, at Bruſſels in 4to, in the year 175 1.—Ni c. GuaTLeat 
Hiſtoria Templariorum Militum, Amſtelodam. 1691, in 8vo. | 
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XII. 


The ſtate of J. 
the church in 
the weſtern 


and northerwved them of the power of doing much miſchief, though 


Eh they ſtill entertained the ſame averſion to the diſciples of 


 guits Manuſcriptor. tom. vi. p. 43. 


Part J. 
Cz r. port of Chriſtianity, the defence of the Holy land, 


- The External HISTORY 


and the relief of the poor and needy, were the impor. 
tant duties and ſervice to which the Feutonic knights 
devoted themſelves by a folemn vow. Auſterity and 


frugality were the firſt characteriſtics of this riſing or. 


der, and the equeſtrian garment [c], with bread and 


water, were the only rewards which the knights derived 


from their generous labours. But as, accbrding to the 
fate of human things, profperity engenders corruption, 
ſo it happened that this auſterity was of a ſhort duration, 
and diminiſhed in proportion as the revenues and pol. 
ſeſſions of the order augmented. The Teutonic knights, 
after their retreat from Paleſtine, made themſelves maſ- 
ters of Pruſſia, Livonia, Courland, and Semigallen; but, 
in proceſs of time, their victorious arms received ſeve- 
ral checks, and when the light of the reformatiop aroſe 
upon Germany, they were deprived of the richeſt pro- 
vinces which they poſſeſſed in that country, though they 
ſtill retain there a certain portion of their ancient terri- 


tories dJ. 


e H N P. I 


Concerning the calamitous events that happened to the 
2s church during thts century. 
| Es U 2 


H E progreſs of Chriſtianity in the weſt had diſ. 


armed its molt inveterate enemies, and depriv- 


Jesus. The Jews and Pagans were no longer able to 


oppole the propagation of the goſpel, or to opprels its 


miniſters. Their malignity remained, but their credit 
c] This garment was a white mantle with a black croſs. 
[A] See Raymunpy1 DuzLLII Hiſtor. Ordin. Teutonici, publiſhed in 
folio at Vienna in 1727.—PTRI Duszux , Chronicon Pruſſiæ, publiſh+, 
ed in 4to at Jena, in the year 1679, by CHRISTOPH. HarTkNOCHIUS. 
—HzLyoT, Hift. des Ordres, tom. iii. p. 140. — Chronicon Ordinis Teu- 


tonici in ANTON, MaTTH&1 Analectis weteris evi, tom. v. p. 621. 


658. ed. nov. Priwilegia Ordinis Teutonici in Px R. à LV DE WIG Reli- 


and 


of tte CHURCH. 


and authority were gone. The Jews were accuſed by 
the Chriſtians of various crimes, whether real or fictiti- 
| ous we ſhall not determine ; but inſtead of attacking 
their accuſers, they were ſatisfied to defend their own 
lives, and to ſecure their perſons, without daring to 


Chap, Il. 


give vent to their reſentment. The ſtate of things was 
ſomewhat different in the Northern provinces. The Pa- 
gans were yet numerous there in ſeveral diſtricts, 
and wherever they were the majority, they perſecuted 
the Chriſtians with the utmoſt barbarity, the moſt un- 
relenting, and mercileſs fury [e]. It is true, the Chriſ- 
tian kings and princes, who lived in the neighbourhood 
of theſe perſecuting Barbarians, checked by degrees their 
impetuous rage, and never ceaſed to haraſs and weaken 
them by perpetual wars and incurſions, until, at length, 
they ſubdued them entirely, and deprived them, by 
force, both of their independency and their ſuperſtiti- 
ons. 1 3 | 

II. The writers of this century complain grievouſly 
of the inhuman rage with which the Saracens perſecuted 
the Chriſtians in the eaſt, nor can we queſtion the truth 
of what they relate concerning this terrible perſecution. 
But they paſs over in ſilence the principal reaſons that 
inflamed the reſentment of this fierce people, and volun- 
tarily forget that the Chriſtians were the firſt aggreſſors 
in this dreadful war. If we conſider the matter with 
impartiality and candour, the conduct of the Saracens, 
however barbarous it may have been, will not appear 
ſo ſurprizing, particularly when we reflect on the provo- 
cations they received. In the firſt place, they had a 
right, by the laws of war, to repel, by force, the vio- 
lent invaſion of their country, and the Chriſtians could 
not expect without being chargeable with the moſt 
frontleſs impudence, that a people whom they attacked 
with a formidable army, and whom, in the fury of their 
miſguided zeal, they maſſacred without mercy, ſhould 


receive their inſults with a tame ſubmiſſion, and give 


le] HeLMoLD, Chronic, Slaver. lib. i. cap. xxxiv. p. 88. cap. xxxv. 


p- 89. cap. xl. Þ- 99,—LiN DENBROGI I Scriptor. Septentrional, p. 195, 
196. 201.—PgTrI LaMBect Res Hamburg. lib. i. p. 3. 
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ral fury to the greateſt length, diſgraced their cauſe bl 


perated, moreover, by the calamities of a religious wa 


Prefter John | 


departs this 
life. 


This heroic prince, who was by birth a Mogol, and 


modern times, rendered his name formidable through- 


lence and barbarity wherever their arms were {uccels 
ful. Is it then fo ſurprizing to ſee the infidel Saracen 


ling the religion which gave occaſion to the war, and 


The External HISTORY Part. 
up their lives and poſſeſſions without reſiſtance. It mul. 
alſo be confeſſed, though with ſorrow, that the Chriſti; 
ans did not content themſelves with making war upalif 
the Mahometans in order to deliver Jeruſalem and th 
holy ſepulchre out of their hands, but carried their br 


the moſt deteſtable crimes, filled the eaſtern province ; 
through which they paſſed, with ſcenes of horror, and 
made the Saracens feel the terrible effects of their vi 


committing, by way of repriſal, the ſame barbaritigh.: 
that the holy warriors had perpetrated without the leal 
provocation? Is there any thing ſo new and fo extract 
dinary in this, that a people naturally fierce, and exal 
carried on againſt them in contradiction to all the die 
tates of juſtice and humanity, ſhould avenge themſelve 
upon the Chriſtians who . in Paleſiine, as profel: 


attached, of conſequence, to the cauſe of their enemies 
and invers oe 3 

III. The rapid and amazing victories of the great 
GENGHIZKAN, emperor of the Tartars, gave an unhap- 
py turn to the affairs of the Chriſtians in the northern 
parts of Aſig, towards the concluſion of this century. 


whoſe military exploits raiſe him in the liſt of fame a- 
bove almoſt all the commanders either of ancient or 


out all Aa, whoſe moſt flouriſhing dynaſties fell Iv 
ſucceſſively before his victorious arms. Da vip, or 
UncGcaan, who, according to ſome, was the ſon, or, 


tainly the ſucceſſor of the famous Px ERSTER Joan, and 


as others will have it, the brother, but who was cer- c 
( 
( 


Was himſelf fo called in common diſcourſe, was the firſt 


victim that Gencaizkan ſacrificed to his boundleſs Ill * 
ambition. He invaded his territory, and put to flight 
his troops in a bloody battle, where Day1D loſt, at the 

| D fine 


ap. II F th CHURCH. 

ho governed the Turks, Indians, and the province of 

Catbay, fell, in their turn, before the victorious Tartar, * 
End were all either put to death, or rendered tributary ; 

nor did GEenGHIZKAN ſtop here, but proceeding into 


rrſia, India, and Arabia, he overturned the Saracen 


dominion in thoſe regions, and ſubſtituted that of the 
"WT artars in its place [gz]. From this period the Chriſ- 
tian cauſe loſt much of its authority and credit in the 
provinces that had been ruled by PresTER JohN and 
his. /ucceſſor Da vip, and continued to decline and loſe 
ground from day to day, until, at length, it ſunk en- 
Itirely under the weight of oppreſſion, and was ſucceed- 
ed in ſome places by the errors of Manowmer, and in 
others by the ſuperſtitions of paganiſm. We muſt ex- 
cept, however, in this peneral account the kingdom 
of Tangut, the chief reſidence of PezsreR JohN, in 
which his poſterity, who perſevered in the profeſſion of 


Jof tributary dominion, which exhibited, indeed, but a 
taint ſhadow of their former grandeur [5]. 
L/] The Greek, Latin, and Oriental writers are far from de N 
| greed concerning the year in which the emperor of the tartars attacke 
and defeated pREST ER JOHN. The moſt of the Latin writers place fois 
ut 


bours before the year 1214. 


p. 350. „ | ac 3 
15 Aestanr Biblinth, Oritatid, Patices. tom. is. pat; I. p. 
800 85 e 
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Chriſtianity, maintained, for a long time, a certain ſort 
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ame time, his kingdom and his life [F J. The princes, C N r. 
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The ſtate of 
learning a- 
mong the 


Greeks. 


civil wars that conſumed its ſtrength and were precipi- 


with aſſiduity and ſucceſs. This was owing, not only 


ed by men of the firſt genius in the improvement of 
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CHAPTER I. 
Concerning the flate of letters and philoſophy during this 
—_  eeniury. pal 


I. NTOTWITHSTAN DIN & the decline of the 
4 N Grecian empire, the calamities in which it was 
frequently involved, and the perpetual revolutions and 


tating its ruin, the arts and ſciences ſtill flouriſhed, in 
Greece, and covered with glory ſuch as cultivated them 


to the liberality of the emperors, and to the extraordi- 
nary zeal which the family of the Comnent diſcovered 
for the advancement of learning, but alſo to the provi- 
dent vigilance of the patriarchs of Conflantinople, who 
took all poſſible meaſures to prevent the clergy from fal- 
ling into ignorance and ſloth, leſt the Greek church 
ſhould thus be deprived of able champions to defend its 
cauſe againſt the Latins, The learned and ingenious 
commentaries of EusTaTH1vs, biſhop of -Theſſalonica, 
upon Homer, and Dronysvs the Geographer, are ſuffici- 
ent to ſhew the diligence and labour that were employ- 


claſſical erudition and in the ſtudy of antiquity. And if 
we turn our view towards the various writers who com- 
poſed in this century the hiſtory of their own times, ſuch 
as CINNaMUs, GLYCAs, ZONARas, NictpHoRUs, BRY- 
ENN1US, and others, we ſhall find in their productions 
undoubted marks of learning and genius, as well as of 
2 laudable ambition to obtain the eſteem and approbati- 
poof ature legs A 

ER Oe Th II. Nothing 


| Chap. I. ef tle CHURCH. 361 
H. Nothing could equal the zeal and enthuſiaſm with CN r. 
which MicHatL ANCHIALUS, Patriarch of Conflantino- XII. 

| ple, encouraged the ſtudy of philoſophy by his munifi- 
cence, and ſtill more by the extraordinary influence of 
his illuſtrious example [a]. It ſeems, however, to have 
been the Ariſtotelian philoſophy, that was favoured in ſuch 
a diſtinguiſhed manner by this eminent prelate; and it 
| was in the illuſtration and improvement of this pro- 
found and intricate ſyſtem that ſuch of the Greeks, as 
had a philoſophical turn, were principally employed, as 
appears evident from ſeveral remains of ancient eruditi- 
on, and particularly from the commentaries of EusTa- 
TH1US upon the ethics and other treatiſes of the Grecian 
ſage. We are not, however, to imagine that the ſub- 
lime wiſdom of PLaTo was neglected in this century, or 
that his doctrines were fallen into diſrepute. It appears, 
on the contrary, that they were adopted by many. 1 
Such more eſpecially, as had imbibed the precepts and | 
ſpirit of the Myſtics, preferred them infinitely before the 
Peripatetic philoſophy, which they conſidered as an end- 
leſs ſource of ſophiſtry and preſumption, while they 
looked upon the Platonic ſyſtem as the philoſophy of 


. 


The ſtate o 
philoſophy 


reaſon and piety, of candour and virtue. This diverſi- 
ty of ſentiments produced the famous controverſy which 
was managed with ſuch vehemence and erudition among 
the Greeks, concerning the reſpective merit and excel- 
lence of the Peripatetic and Platonic doctrines. 

III. In the weſtern world the purſuit of knowledge The 
was now carried on with incredible emulation and ar- nag. fg 
dour, and all the various branches of ſcience were ſtudi- Latios. 
ed with the greateſt application and induſtry. This li- 
terary enthuſiaſm was encouraged and ſupported by the 
influence and liberality of certain of the European mo- 
narchs, and Roman pontiffs, who perceived the happy 
tendency of the ſciences to ſoften the ſavage manners of 
uncivilized nations, and thereby to adminiſter an addi- 
tional ſupport to civil government, as well as an orna- 


The ſtate of 


[a] Tuzoparus Baitamon, Pref. ad Phatii Nomicatonem in He xx. 
JuvsrzLLI Bibliotbeca juris canonici veteris, tom. ii. p. 814. | 
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CM r. ment to human ſociety. Hence learned focieties were 


XIL 


formed, and colleges eſtabliſhed in ſeveral places, in 
which the liberal arts and ſciences were publicly taught, 
The prodigious concourſe of ſtudents, who reſorted thi. 
ther be inſtruction, occaſioned, in proceſs of time, the 


enlargement of theſe ſchools, which had ariſen from 


ſmall beginnings, and their erection into ani verſities, as 
they were called in the ſucceeding age. The principal 
cities of Europe were adorned with eſtabliſnments of 
this kind; but Faris ſurpaſſed them all in the number 
and variety of its ſchools, the merit and reputation of 
its public teachers, and the immenſe multitude of the 


ſtudious youth that frequented their colleges. And thus 
Vas exhibited in that famous city the model of our pre- 


ſent ſchools of learning; a model indeed defective in ſe- 
veral reſpects, but which, in after times, was correQed 
and improved, and brought gradually to higher degrees 
of perfection [5]. About the ſame time the famous 
ſchool of Angers, in which the youth were inſtructed in 
various ſciences, and particularly and principally in the 
civil law, was founded by the zeal and induſtry of Ul- 
GER1Vs, biſhop of that city [c], and the college of 
Montpellier, where law and phyſic were taught with 
great ſucceſs, had already acquired a conſiderable repu- 
tation [4]. The ſame literary ſpirit reigned alſo in Ita- 
ly. The academy of Bolonia, whoſe origin may cer- 
tainly be traced higher than this century, was now in 
the higheſt renown, -and was frequented by great num- 
bers of ſtudents, and of ſuch more eſpecially as were 
deſirous of being inſtructed in the civil and canon laws. 
The fame of this academy was, in a great meaſure, 
owing to the munificence of the emperor LoTHarivs II, 


[5] Ds Bourav Hit. Acad. Paris, tom. ii. p. 463,—Pazqu1en, 


| Recherches de la France, livr. iii. ch. xxix.—PeTzr LAMRRCII Hiſtor. 


Bibliotb. Vindobon. lib. ii. cap. v. p. 260.—Hiſtaire Litter. de la France, 


tom. ix. p. 60.—80. | 


[e] Bouray, Hiſtor. Acad. Pariſ. tom. ii. p. 215.-Pocquer pg 
La Livoniere, Diſſert. ſur I Antiquite de IUniverfits d Angers, p. 21. 
publiſhed in 4to at 4ngers, 1736. | 

a] Hiftvire Gener. de Languedoc, par les Benedidins, tom. ii. p. 
I | | ee 

who 
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who took it under his protection, and enriched it with 
new privileges and immunities [e]. In the ſame pro- 
vince flouriſhed alſo the celebrated ſchool of Salernum, 
where great numbers reſorted, and which was wholly 
ſet apart for the ſtudy of phyſic. While this zealous 
emulation, in advancing the cauſe of learning and phi- 
loſophy, animated ſo many princes, and prelates, and 
| diſcovered itſelf in the erection of ſo many academies 
and ſchools of learning, the Roman pontiff AL:xanover 
III, was ſeized alſo with this noble enthuſiaſm. In a 
| council held at Rome A. D. 1179, he cauſed a folemn 
law to be publiſhed, for the erecting new ſchools in the 
monaſteries and cathedrals, and reſtoring thoſe which, 
through the ſloth and ignorance of the monks and bi- 
| ſhops, had fallen into ruin, to their primitive credit and 
luſtre FJ. But the effect which his law was intended 
to produce was prevented by the growing fame of the 
new erected academies, to which the youth reſorted 
from all parts, and left the epiſcopal and monaſtic ſchools 
entirely empty, ſo that they gradually declined and 
ſunk, at laſt, into a total oblivion. 

| IV. Many were the ſignal advantages that attended 
| theſe literary eſtabliſhments ; and, what is particularly 
worthy of notice, they not only rendered knowledge 
more univerſal by facilitating the means of inſtruction, but 


[e] The inhabitants of Bolonia pretend, that their academy was found 
ed in the vth century by Tu O Dos tus II, and they ſhew the diploma 
by which that emperor enriched their city with this valuable eſtabliſh- 
ment. But the greateſt part of thoſe writers, who have ſtudied with 
attention and impartiality the records of ancient times, maintain, that 
this diploma is a ſpurious production, and alledge many weighty argu- 


363 
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A new divi- 


ſion of the 


ſciences. 


ments to prove that the academy of Bolonia is of no older date than the 


xith century, and that in the ſucceeding age, particularly from the time 
of LoTHaxivus II, it received thoſe improvements that rendered it fo 
famous throughout all Europe. See Car. Stgoxi Hiftoria Bononienſis, as 
it is publiſhed, with learned obſervations, in the works of that excellent 
author. Mugaror Antigq. Halic. medii evi, tom. iti. p 23. 884. 
898.—Jusr. Henn. BokmeRi Præfat. ad Corpus juris Canon. p. . as 
alſo the elegant Hiſtary of the Academy of Bobbnia, written in the German 
language by the learned REUr ZLI us, and publiſhed at Heimſtadt in 
8vo. in the year 17 5ꝗ// . | 

7 LJ] See B. BonuRRI Juf. Eccigſ. Proleſſans, tom. iv. p. 705. 
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ces, better digeſted, and much more comprehenſive than 
that which had been hitherto ſtudied by the greateſt a- e 
depts in learning. The whole extent of learning and WW" tl 
philoſophy, before this period, was confined to the /e. cha 
ven liberal arts, as they were commonly called, of which We hers 
three were known by the name of the trivium, which 12 
comprehended grammar, rhetoric, and logic; and the ſop 


arithmetic, muſic, geometry, and aſtronomy. The great. 
eſt part of the learned, as we have formerly obſerved, 
were ſatisfied with their literary acquiſitions, when they 


bad made themſelves maſters of the trivium, while ſuch : 
as, with an adventurous flight, aſpired. after the qua- **: 
drivium were conſidered as ſtars of the firſt magnitude, 0 
as the great luminaries of the learned world. But in this : 8 
century the aſpect of letters underwent a conſiderable WF ©: 
and an advantageous change. The number of the liberal a” 
arts and ſciences was augmented, and new and unfre- ry 
quented paths of knowledge were opened to the emula- tl 
tion of the ſtudious youth. Theology was placed in the bo 
number of the ſciences, not that ancient theology which : 
had no merit but its ſimplicity, and which was drawn, I 
without the leaſt order or connexion, from divers paſſa- 
ges of the holy ſcriptures, and from the opinions and in- 10 
ventions of the primitive doctors, but that philoſophical Ml © 
or ſcholaſtic theology, that with the deepeſt abſtraction 1 
traced divine truth to its firſt principles, and followed Mt © 
it from thence into its various connexions and branches. P 
Nor was theology alone added to the ancient circle of E 
ſciences, the ſtudy of the learned languages, of the ciyil 5 
and canon law, and of phyſic [g], were now brought 8 
into high repute. Particular academies were conſeerat- l 
ed to the culture of each of theſe ſciences in various : 
places, and thus. it was natural to conſider them as im- d 
[(g) The word phy/ica, though, according to its etymology, it de- 
notes the ſtudy of natural philoſophy in general, was, in the x11th 
century, applied 2 to medicinal ſtudies, and it has alſo preſerv- ; 
ed that limited ſenſe in the e 


ngliſh language.] 25 . 1 
| portant 


— 
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them as a qualification neceſſary to ſuch as aimed at u- 


ws 


- 


E niverſal learning. All this required a conſiderable change 
in the diviſion of the ſciences hitherto received; and this 
change was accordingly brought about. The ſeven li- 


© beral arts were, by degrees, reduced to one general ti- 


55 
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FR 


+ 


te, and were comprehended under the name of philo- 
ſophy, to which zheology, juriſprudence, and phyfic were 
added. And hence the origin of the four claſſes of ſci- 
© ence, or, to uſe the academical phraſe of the four facul- 
ties, which took place in the univerſities in the following 


\ 


4 century. | 


and, at the ſame time, leſſened the credit of all the o- 
ther ſyſtems of legiſlation that had been received for 
ſeveral ages paſt. This event was the diſcovery of the 
original manuſcript of the famous Pande& of JusrIixiAx, 


that city was taken by LoTHar1vus II, in the year 113), 
and of which that emperor made a preſent to the inha- 
bitants of Piſa, whoſe fleet had contributed, in a parti- 
E cular manner, to the ſucceſs of the ſiege. This admira- 
ble collection which had been almoſt duried in oblivion, 
was no ſooner recovered than the Roman law became 
the grand object of the ſtudies and labours of the learn- 
ed. In the academy of Bolonia, there were particular col- 
leges erected expreſly for the ſtudy of the Roman juriſ- 

| prudence; and thele excellent inſtitutions were multipli- 
ed in ſeveral parts of Italy in proceſs of time, and ani- 
mated other European nations to imitate ſo wiſe an ex- 
ample. Hence aroſe a great revolution in the public 
tribunals, and an entire change in their judicial proceed- 
ings | Hitherto different ſyſtems of law were followed 
in different courts, and every perſon of diſtinction, par- 
ticularly among the Franks, had the liberty of chooſ- 
ing the body of laws, that was to be the rule of his con- 
duct. But the Roman law acquired ſuch credit and au- 
thority, that it ſuperſeded, by degrees, all other laws 
in the greateſt part of Europe, and was ſubſtituted in 
the 


which was found in the ruins of Amalphi, or Melfi, when 


portant branches of erudition, and an acquaintance with CN 7. 


XII. 


V. A happy and unexpected event reſtored in 1taly The gudy of 


the luſtre and authority of the ancient Roman law, iro age 
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C21 t. the place of the Salic, Lombard, and Burgundian 


XII. 


which before this period were in the higheſt reputation, 
It is an ancient opinion, that LoTHar1vus II, purfuant 
to the counſels and follicitations of Ixnzr2 us J, prin- 
cipal profeſſor of the Roman law in the academy of By. 
loxia,, publiſhed an edict enjoining the abrogation of all 
the ſtatutes then in force, and fubſtituting in their place 
the Roman law, by which, for the future, all without 
exception were to modify their contracts, terminate their 


differences, and to regulate their actions. But this 


opinion, as many learned men have abundantly prov. 
ed [i], is far from being ſupported by ſufficient evi- 
dence. c 


Ecelefaſtiea!! VI. No ſooner was the civil law placed in the num- 


or canon 
law. 


 —Gv1ipo GranDus, Ei. de Pandectis, p. 21. 69. publi 


ber of the ſciences, and conſidered as an important 


branch of academical learning, than the Roman pon- 


tiffs, and their zealous adherents, judged it not only ex- 


pedient, but alſo highly neceſſary, that the canon law, 


ſhould have the ſame peivilege. Fhere were not want- 
ing before this time certain collections of the canons or 
laws of the church; but theſe collections were fo deſti- 
tute of order and method, and were fo defective both 
with reſpect to matter and form, that they could not be 


conveniently explained in the ſchools, or to be made uſe 


of as ſyſtems of eccleſiaſtical polity. Hence it was, 
that G&ATIAN, a Benedictine monk, belonging to the 


convent of St. FELix and NABOR at Bolonia, and by 


birth a Tuſcan, compoſed about the year 1130, for the 
uſe of ſchcols, an abridgment, or Epitome of canon law, 


[>] Otherwiſe called Werner. 5 
i] See Ht RM. Cow RINGI US, De origine juris Germanici. ap. XX11. 

ed at 
Florence in 4to. in 1737.— Henry BRENCMANN, Hiſtoria Pundedtar p- 
41.—Lup. Ax r. MuraTokI Præf. ad Leges Langobardicas, ſcripior. 
rerum Italicar. tom. i. part. II. p. 4. & Antigg. Ital. medii evi. tom. 
ii. p. 285. There was a warm controverſy carried on concerning this 


matter between GEORGE CarrixTus and BART HOL. Nixvsvs, the 
latter of whom embraced the vulgar opinion concerning the edict of 


Lor HA RI us, obtained by the ſolliciations of IX VE RIus; of this con- 


troverſy there is a circumſtantial account in the Cimbria Litterata of 


Möl LER us, tom. iii. p 142. | 
drawn 


Chap. 1. of the CHURCH, 367 
E3awn from the letters of the pontiffs, the decrees of CEA r. 
Ecouncils, and the writings of the ancient doctors. Pope XII. 

WEvcentus III was extremely ſatisfied with this work, ; 


EN, 
* 


which was alſo received with the higheſt applauſe by the 
doctors and profeſſors of Bolonia, and was unanimouſly 
adopted, as the text they were to follow in their public 
ectures. The profeſſors at Paris were the firſt that fol- 
lowed the example of thoſe of Bolonia, which, in pro- 
ceſs of time was imitated by the greateſt part of the Eu- 
Wropean colleges, But, notwithſtanding the encomiums 
Ebeſtowed upon this performance, which was commonly 
called the decretal of GRaTian [k], and was intitled by 
the author himſelf, the reunion or coalition of the jarring 
cauons [I], ſeveral moſt learned and eminent writers of 
the Romiſh communion acknowledge, that it is full of 
errors and defects of various kinds [u]. As, however, 
the main deſign of this abridgment of the canons was to 
ſupport the Jeſporifin, and to extend the authority of 
che Roman pontiffs ; its innumerable defects were over- 
Wlooked ; its merits were exaggerated ; and, what is ſtill 
more ſupprizing, it enjoys at this day, in an age of light 
and liberty, that high degree of veneration and authori- 
ty, which was inconſiderately, though more excuſably, 
laviſned upon it in an age of ſpiritual tyranny, ſuperſti- 
tion and darkneſs [n]. | 
595 N VII. Such 
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[A] Decretum GRATIANVI. 

[/] Concordia Diſcordantium-Canonum, 

ſm] See, among others, AnTon. AuUGUSTINUs, De Emendatione 
GRATIANI, publiſhed in 8 vo at Arnhem, A. D. 1678, with thelearn- 
ed obſervations of 8TH. BAL z Ius and GER. a MasTRICHT. 

[n]. See Geanann a Masraichr, Hiſtoria juris Ecclefraftici, Q 
293. p. 325. B. Ius r. Henv. B6hn NLA I Juſ. Eccleſ. Proteſtant. tom. 
i. p. 100. and more particularly. the learned Preface, with which this 
laſt mentioned authot enriched the new edition of the Canon Law, pubs 
liſhed at Hal, in 4to. in the year 1747. See alſo ALEX. MacalaveLii 
Obſervationes ad Sigonii Hiſtor. Bononienſem, tom. iii. Oper, Sigonti, p. 128. 
This, Writer has drawa: from the Kalendarium Archig ymnafii Bononienſis, 
fevera]-particularities concerning GRATIAx and his work, which were 
generally unknown, but whoſe truth is alſo much diſputed. What 
increaſes. the: ſuſpicion of their being fabulous is, that this famous 
Kalendar, of which the Bolonians boaſt ſo much, and whieh they * 
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Canr. VII. Such among the Latins, as were ambitious of 
XII. making a figure in the republic of letters, applied them- 
r with the utmoſt zeal and diligence, to the ſtudy 
philoſophy a- Of philoſophy. Philoſophy, taken in its moſt extenſive 
Lung and general meaning, comprehended, according to the 
method which was the moſt univerſally received to- 

wards the middle of this century, four claſſes; it was 

divided into theoretical, practical, mechanical, and logi- 

cal. The firſt claſs comprehended natural theology, ma- 
thematics, and natural philoſophy. In the ſecond claſs 

were ranked ethics, æconomics, and politics, The third 
contained the ſeven arts that are more immediately ſub- 

ſervient to the purpoſes of life, ſuch as navigation, agri. 
culture, hunting, &c. The fourth was divided into 
grammar and compoſition, the latter of which was farther 
ſubdivided into rhetoric, dialectic, and ſophiſtry, and un- 
der the term dialectic was comprehended that part of 
[i metaphyſic; which treats of general notions. This diviſion 
1 was almoſt univerſally adopted. Some, indeed, were 
4 for ſeparating grammar and mechanics from philoſophy ; 
1 a ſeparation highly condemned by others, who, under 
the general term philoſophy, comprehended the whole 

circle of the ſciences [oJ]. N infor 
Diſfenſonss VIII. The learned, who treated theſe different bran- | 
oper, Ches of ſcience, were divided into various factions, 
5 wich attacked each other with the utmoſt animoſity 
and bitterneſs [p]. There were, at this time, three me- 
thods of teaching philoſophy that were practiſed by dit. 
5 ferent doctors. The firft was the ancient and plain me- 
thod, which confined its reſearches to the philoſophical 


ſo often promiſed to publiſh in order to diſpel the doubts of the learned, 
has never as yet ſeen the light. Belides, in the fragments that have ap- 
peared, there are manifeſt marks of unfair dealing. 2 


le] Theſe literary anecdotes I have taken from ſeveral writers, par- ſu 
ticylarly from Huco a St. Vieror, Didaſcali Libro ii. cap. ii. p. 7. 


tom. i. Opp. and from the Metalogicum of Jonun of Saliſbury, 

[#] See Gopor. de St. Victor. Carmen de dectis Philoſoph. publiſh- ſu 
ed by Le Boegve, in his Dif. ſur l Hiſtoire Ecclefiaſt. et Ciwile de Pariſ. fe 
toin. ii. p. 254.—BouLar, Hifl. Acad. Pariſ. tom. ii. p. 562.—- ANT. fu 
Woo, Antig. Oxonienſ. tom. i. p. 51,—Jo. SaR1s8UrIENS1S Metalog. | 
et Policrat. paſſim. e tg} Bord by 


i ; 7 : notions 
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| monly attributed to St. AuGusTINE, and in which was 
laid down this general rule, that philoſophical inquiries 
© were to be limited to a ſmall number of ſubjects, leſt, 


by a profane mixture of human ſubtilty with its divine 
| widdom. The ſecond method was called the Aritote- 
ian, becauſe it conſiſted in explications of the works 
of that philoſopher [], ſeveral of whoſe books, being 
| tranſlated into Latin, were now almoſt every where in 
the hands of the learned. Theſe tranſlations were, in- 
deed, extremely obſcure and incorrect, and led thoſe, 
| who made uſe of them in their academical lectures, into 
various blunders, and often into notions, which were 
not more abſurd, than whimſical and ſingular. The 
third was termed the free method, employed by ſuch as 
were bold enough to ſearch after truth, in the manner 


ſucceſsful, and who followed the bent of their own ge- 
nius, withoyt rejecting, however, the ſuccours of Ar1s- 
TOTLE and PLaTo, Laudable as this method was, it 
became an abundant ſource of fophiſtry and chicane by 
the imprudent management of thoſe that employed it; 
for theſe ſubtile doctors, through a wanton indulgence 
of their metaphyſical fancies, did little more than puzzle 
their diſciples with vain queſtions, and fatigue them with 
endleſs diſtinctions, and diviſions{r]. Theſe different 
ſyſtems, and vehement conteſts that divided the philo- 
ſophers, gave many perſons a diſguſt againſt philoſophy 


[4] Ros. DE Mox rz, Append, ad Sigebertum Gemblacenſ. publiſhed 


gent, ad A. 1128, p. 753. Jacobus Clericus de Venecia tranſlulit de 
Greco in Latinum quojdam libros As iſlolelis et commeatatus eſt, ſcilicet Topi- 
ca, Anal. priores et poſteriores et elenchos. Quamvit antiquior tranſlatio 
ſuper eoſdem libros haberetur. THoM. Becket. Epiſtolar. lib. ii ep. 
XCiii. p. 454. edit. Bruxell. 1682, in 4to. tera preces, quatenus libros 
Ariſlotelis, quos habetis, mibi faciatis exſcribi . . . Precor etiam iterata 
ſupplicatione, quatenus in operibus Ariſlotelis, ubi digfciliora fuerint, notulas 
faciatis, eo quod interpretem aliquatenus ſuſpectum habeo, quia licet eloquens 
fuerit alias, ut ſæpe audivi, minus tamen fuit in grammatica inflitutus. 

ie] See Jo. SarISBERIENSIS Policrat. p. 434. e: Metalog. p. 814, &c 
Vor- l.. As --- in 


— 


by their becoming too extenſive, religion might ſuffer 


they thought the moſt adapted to render their inquiries 


by Luc Dacxerivs, among the works of GuiBerT, abbot of Vo- 
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CM r. in general, and made them deſire, with impatience, it; 
XII. baniſhment from the public ſchools. 

The contetts IX. Of all the controverſies that divided the philoſe. 

of theDialec- phers in this century, there were none carried on with 
ticians, Rea- . . ; . 

lifts, andNo. greater animoſity, and treated with greater ſubtilty and 

mn de- refinement, than the conteſt of the Dialectics concern. 

deen. ing wniverſals. Theſe ſophiſtical doctors were wholly 

occupied about the intricate queſtions relating to gen 

and ſpecies, to the ſolution of which they directed al 

their philoſophical efforts, and the whole courſe of 

their metaphyſical ſtudies; but not all in the ſame me. 

thod, nor upon the ſame principles [s]. The two lead. 

ing ſects into which they had been divided long before 

this period, and which were diſtinguiſhed by the titles 

of Kealifls and Nominaliſis. not only ſubſiſted ſtill, but 

were moreover ſubdivided, each into ſmaller parties and 

factions, according as the two oppoſite and leading ſcheme; 

were modified by new fancies and inventions. The 

Nominaliſts, though they had their followers, were ne. 

vertheleſs much inferior to the Realiſtis both with reſpec 

to the number of their diſciples, and to the credit and re. 

putation of their doctrine. A third ſect aroſe under 

the name of Tormaliſts, who pretended to terminate the 

controverſy, by ſteering a middle courſe between the 

two jarring ſyſtems now mentioned; but as the hypo- 
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[5s] Joan of Saliſbury, a very elegant and ingenious writer of this 
age, cenſures, with a good deal of wit, the crude and unintelligible ſpe- 
culations of theſe ſophiſts, in his book entitled, Policraticon, ſeu de 
Nugis Curialium lib. vii. p. 451, He obſerves, that there had been 
more time conſumed in ſolving the queſtion relating to genus and ſpecies, 
than the Cz/ars had employed in making themſelves maſters of the 
whole world; that the riches of Crotsus were inferior to the trea- 
{ures that had been exhauſted in this controverſy ; and that the con- 
tending parties, after having ſpent their whole lives upon this ſingle 
point, had neither been ſa happy as to determine it to their ſatisfaction, 
nor to make, in the labyrinths of ſcience where they had been groping, 
any diſcovery that was worth- the pains they had taken. His words 
ate: Verterem paratus eft ſolvere quęſtionem de generibus et ſpeciebus (he 
ſpeaks here of a certain philoſopher) in qua laborans mundus jam ſenuit. 


in qua plus temporis conſumtum eſt, quam in acquirendo et regendo orbis im- 78 
perio conſumpſerit Cæſarea domus: plus effuſum pecuniæ, quam in omnibus died 
dlivitiis ſuis poſſederit Cræſus. Hæc exim tamdiu multos tenuit, ut cum hos : . 
| r 


unum lola vita quererent, tandem nec iſtud, nec aliud invenirent. 


theſis 


__ of the CHURCH. 


Eligible, they only perplexed matters more than they 
Lad hitherto been, and did nothing more than furniſh 
leu ſubjects of contention and diſpute [T J). 

E Thoſe among the learned, who turned their purſuits 
more intereſting and beneficial branches of ſcience, 
Pan the intricate and puzzling doctrine of univerſals, 
Savelled into the different countries, where the kinds 
knowledge they were bent upon cultivating, flouriſh- 
u moſt. The ſtudents of phyſic, aſtronomy, and ma- 
Wematics, continued to frequent the ſchools of the 
Saracens in Spain. Many of the learned productions of 
hc Arabians were alſo tranſlated into Latin Ia]; for the 
high 


See the above cited author's Policrat. lib. vii. p. 451. where he gives 
ſuccinct account of the Formalifts, Realiſts, and Nominali/ts in the fol- 
Swing words: Sunt qui more mathematicorum FORMAS abſtrahunt, et ad 
Was quicquid de univerſalibus dicitur referunt, Such were the Forma- 
ſts who applied the doQrine of univerſal ideas to what the mathe- 
aticians call abftra forms, Alii diſcutiunt INTELLECTUS et eos uni- 


| out, who, under the name of univerſals, comprehended all intellec- 
bal powers, qualities, and ideas. Fuerunt et qui vocks ipſas genera 
Wicerent et ſpecies :. ſed eorum jam exploſa ſententia eff et facile cum autore 
0 evanuit, Sunt tamen adbuc, gui deprehenduntur in veſligiis eorum, li- 
! erubeſcant vel auctorem wel ſcientiam profiteri, SOL1S xo ˖ 
berentes, quod rebus et intelleAibus ſubtrahunt, $ERMON1E Us aſcribunt. 
This was a ſect of the Mominaliſts, who, aſhamed (as this author alled- 
zes) to profeſs the exploded doQtrine of RosceLLINUs, which placed 
aus and ſpecies in the claſs of mere words, or fimple denominations, 
nodified that ſyſtem by a ſlight change of expreſſion only, which did 
bot eſſentially diſtinguiſh their doctrine from that of the ordinary Nomi- 
%s. It appears from all this, that the ſect of the Formaliſis is of 
More ancient date than Joyn Duns ScoTus, whom many learned 
zen conſider as its founder. See Jo. SaRISRER. Metalogec. lib. ii. 
ap xvii. p. $14. where that eminent author deſcribes at large the va- 
rious conteſts of theſe three ſects, and ſums up their differences in the 


P fere jam evanuerit : alius ſermongs intuetur: alius ver ſatur in intellec- 
ibus, &c. £2 5 | 4. 

ſu] Gex HARD of Cremona, who was ſo famous among the Italians 
for his eminent {kill in aſtronomy and phyſic, undertook a voyage to 
Toledo, where he tranſlated into Latin ſeveral Arabian. treatiſes ; ſee 

URATORI Antiq. Ital. medii evi, tom. iii. p. 930, 937.ä— MizuEr, 
2 French monk, travelled into Spain and Africa to learn geography a- 
5 SS n 


er ſalium nominibus cenſeri confirmant. Here we find the Reali/ts point- 


ollowing words; Alius conſiſtit in vocibus, licet hæc opinio cum Koſcelling 
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ſis of theſe new doctors was moſt obſcure and unin- C = » T- 
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Cru r. high eſteem in which the erudition of that people lux 


XIl. 


their language, and to acquire a conſiderable knowledge whi 


Concerning the doftors and miniflers of the church, ant anc 


The lives 
and manners 
of the clergy. 


_ retained a ſenſe of the ſanctity of their vocation, and 


vices whoſe pernicious effects were deeply felt both in 


was held, together with a deſire of converting the Spa. rem 
niſh Saracens to Chriſtianity, had excited many to ſtyqy exp 


of their doctrine. 


CHAP. It 1 


its form of government, during this century. 


I. HEREVER we turn our eyes among the va 

rious ranks and orders of the clergy, we per: 
ceive, in this century, the moſt flagrant marks of licen. 
tiouſneſs and fraud, ignorance and luxury, and othe 


church and ſtate. If we except a very ſmall number, who 


lamented the corruption and degeneracy of their order, 
it may be ſaid, with reſpe& to the reſt, that their 
whole buſineſs was to ſatisfy their luſts, to multiply their 
privileges by graſping perpetually at new honours and 
diſtinctions, to increaſe their opulence, to diminiſh the 
authority, and encroach upon the privileges of princes 
and magiſtrates, and, neglecting entirely the intereſts 
of religion- and the cure of ſouls, to live in eaſe and 
pleaſure, and draw out their days in an unmanly and 


mong the Saracens. See Luc. Dacner1n Spicilegium wet. ſeriptor. tom, 
ix. p. 443. ed. Antig.— DANIEL MorLach, an Engliſhman, who ws 
extremely fond of mathematical learning, went a journey to Toledo, from 
whence he brought into his own country a conſiderable number of A- 
rabian books; Avr. Woop, Antiquit. Oxon. tom, i. p. 55. —PETEI, 
abbot of Clugni, ſurnamed the Venerable, after having ſojourned for 
ſome time among the Spaniards in order to make himſelf maſter of the 
Arabian language, tranſlated into Latin the Alcoran, and the Life # 
Mahomet ; tee Ma21LLON, Annal, Bened. tom. vi. lib. IXxvii. p- 345 
This eminent eccleſiaſtic, as appears from the Bibliotheca Cluniacenfis, p. 


1169. found, upon his arrival in Spain, perſons of learning from Erg: * 
land and other nations, who applied themſelves with extraordinary al-M fu. 
ſiduity and ardor to the ſtudy of aſtrology. We might multiply the ton 
examples of thoſe who travelled in queſt of ſcience during this century; 


but thole now alledged are ſufficient for our purpoſe. : 
EL 1 luxurious 


| Chap. II. be CHURCH. 373 

luxurious indolence. This appears manifeſtly from two C = Nr. 

| remarkable treatiſes of St. BERNARD, in one of which he XII. 

expoſes the corruption of the pontiffs and biſhops [ww], 

| while he deſcribes in the other the enormous crimes of 

the monaſtic orders, whoſe licentiouſneſs he chaſtiſes 

with a juſt ſeverity [x]. 1 
II. The Roman pontiffs, who were placed ſucceſ- te fonte 

fively at the head of the church, governed that ſpiritual extend their 

and myſtical body by the maxims of carnal and world- heit). 

ly ambition, and thereby fomented the warm conteſt 

that had already ariſen between the imperial and ſacer- 

dotal powers. On the one hand, the popes not only 

maintained the opulence and authority they had already 

acquired, but extended their views farther, and labour- 

ed ſtrenuouſly to enlarge both, though they had not all 

equal ſucceſs in this ambitious attempt. The Euro- 

pean emperors and princes, on the other hand, alarmed 

at the ſtrides which the pontiffs were making to uni- 

verſal dominion, uſed their utmoſt efforts to diſconcert 

their meaſures, and to cheek their growing opulence 

and power: Theſe violent diſſenſions between the em- 

pire and the prie/thood (for fo the contending parties 

were ſtyled in this century) were moſt unhappy in their 

effects, which were felt throughout all the European 

provinges. PAsc AL II, who had been raiſed to the pon- 

tificate about the concluſion of the preceding age, ſeem- 

ed now to fit firm and ſecure in the apoſtolic chair, with- 

out the leaſt apprehenſion from the imperial faction, 

whoſe affairs had taken an unfavourable turn, and who 

had not the courage to elect a new pope of their party 

in the place of GuizesT, who died in the year 1100 
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[aw] In che work enüitled, Confiderationum Libri v. ad Eugenium Pon- 
tificem. | | | $39 | 
(x] See his defence of the cruſades under the title of Apologia ad Gui- 
lielmum Abbatem ; as alſo GERHOHuvs De corrupto Eccleſia Statu in Ba- 
Luz11 Miſcell. tom. v. p. 63.—Gallia Chriſtiana, tom. i. p. 6. App. 


tom. ii. p. 265. 273; Kc. Bour Av, Histor. Acad. Pariſ. tom. ii. p. Ft 4 
(OE THE TT OY Ls b 0 
[() Dr. Mosntin's affirmation here myſt be ſomewhat modified 1 
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PASCAL therefore, unwilling to let paſs unimproyy 
the preſent ſucceſs of the papal faction, renewed, 5 
a council aſſembled at Rome A. D. 1102, the decreg 


nications they had thundered out againſt Henxy IN. 
and uſed his moſt vigorous endeavours to raiſe up on i 
ſides new enemies to that unfortunate emperor. Heyy, 
RY, however, oppoſed, with great conſtancy and ref 
lution, the efforts of this violent pontiff, and eludg 
with much dexterity and vigilance his perfidious ſtrat 
gems. But his heart, wounded in the tendereſt par, 
| loſt all its firmneſs and courage, when, in the yen 
1106, an unnatural ſon, under the impious pretext ( 
religion, took up arms againſt his perſon and his cauk 
 Hexry V, fo was this monſter afterwards named, ſeiz. 
ed his father in a moſt treacherous manner, and oblig 
ed him to abdicate the empire; after which the un 
happy prince retired to Liege, where, deſerted by all hi 


adherents, he departed this life, and ſo got rid of his m w. 
ſery in the year 1106. It has been a matter of diſputMll tit 
whether it was the inſtigation of the pontiff, or the an to 
bitious and impatient thirſt after dominion, that eng to 
ed HrNRY V, to declare war againſt his father; nor il th 
it, perhaps, eaſy to decide this queſtion with a perfeſi v 
degree of evidence. One thing, however, is unqueſtio b. 
ably certain, and that is, that Pascar II diſſolved, d t 
rather impiouſly pretended to diſſolve, the oath of fide C 
lity and obedience that HRNRV had taken to his father | 
and not only ſo, but adopted the cauſe and ſupported e 


the intereſts of this unnatural rebel with the utmoll t 
zeal, aſſiduity, and fervor [z]. 


imperial party choſe in his place a perſon named AL BERT, who indeed, 
was ſeized the day of his election, and caſt into priſon. ThRODOR 
and MacnuLe, were ſucceſſively choſen after ALBERT, but could 
not ſupport for any time their claim to the pontificate. See FE UNI 
Hiſt. Eccleſ. livr. Ixv. vol. xiv, p. 10. Bruſſelt edition in 8 vo.] 
[] Theſe accounts are drawn from the moſt authentic ſources, and 
alſo from the eminent writers, whoſe authority I made uſe of, and 
| whoſe names I mentioned in that part of the preceding century that 
correſponds with the ſubject here treated. bh 
III. The 


C 

in order to be true; it is certain, that after the death of GuizerT, the t 
i 

; 

| 


Chap. II. of the CHURCH. 375. 
III. The revolution, that this odious rebellion cauſed Cs xv 
in the empire, was, however much leſs favourable to XII. 
che views of PasCaL than that lordly pontiff expected. N 
E Henry V could by no means be perſuaded to renounce of this de- 
his right of inveſting the biſhops and abbots, though he © 
was willing to grant the right of election to the cans = 
and monks, as was uſual before his time. Upon this 
the exaſperated pontiff renewed, in the councils of Gya- 
falla and Troyes, the decrees that had fo often been 
iſſued out againſt invęſtitures, and the flame broke out 
with new force. It was, indeed, ſuſpended during a 
few years by the wars in which HEN AVY V was engag- 
ed, and which prevented his bringing the matter to an 
iſſue. But no ſooner had he made peace with his ene- ur 
mies, and compoſed the tumults that troubled the tran- 111.008 
MW quillity of the empire, than he ſet out for Italy with a a 
| formidable army, A. D. 1110, in order to put an end 
to this long and unhappy conteſt. He advanced to- 
wards Rome by ſlow marches, while the trembling pon- 
tiff ſeeing himſelf deſtitute of all ſuccour, and reduced 
to the loweſt and moſt defenceleſs condition, propoſed 
to him the following conditions of peace : That he, on 
the one hand, ſhould renounce the right of inveſting 
with the ring and crofier ; and that the biſhops and ab- 
bots ſhould, on the other hand, reſign and give over to 
the emperor all the grants they had received from 
CHARLEMAGNE, of thoſe rights and privileges that be- 
long to royalty, ſuch as the power of raiſing tribute, 
coining money, and poſſeſſing independent lands and ter- 
fitories, with other immunities of a like nature. Theſe 
conditions were agreeable to Henry, who accordingly 
gave a formal conſent to them in the year 1111; but 
they were extremely diſpleaſing to the Italian and Ger- 
man biſhops, who expreſled their diſſent in the ſtrongeſt 
terms. Hence a terrible tumult aroſe in the ehurch of 
St. PETE, where the contending parties were aſſem- 
bled with their reſpective followers, upon which HEengy 
ordered the pope to be ſeized, and to be confined in the 
caſtle of Viterbo. After having lain there for ſome 
time, the captive pontiff was engaged, by the unhappy 
9 8 A a 4 eircum- 
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The Internal HISTORY Part Il. Che 
Cx n r. Circumſtances of his preſent condition, to enter into a | tim 
XII. new convention, by which he ſolemnly receded from 
the article of the former treaty that regarded nveſij- 
tures, and confirmed to the emperor the privilege of 
inaugurating the biſhops and abbots with the ring and 

crofier. Thus was the peace concluded, in conſequence We 
of which the vanquiſhed pontiff arrayed HENRY with yea 
the imperial diadem [a]. ſuls 

Pascal breaks IV. This tranſitory peace, which was the fruit of vio. 
tion gag aeg Fence and neceſſity, was followed by greater tumults 
and more dreadful wars, than had yet afflicted the church, 
Immediately after the concluſion of this treaty, Rome 
was filled with the moſt vehement commotions, and a 
univerſal cry was raiſed againſt the pontiff, who was ac- 
cuſed of having violated, in a ſcandalous manner, the 
duties ard dignity of his ſtation, and of having proſti. 
tuted the majeſty of the church by his ignominious com. 
pliance with the demands of the emperor. To appeaſe 
theſe commotions, PascAL aſſembled, in the year 1112, 
a council in the church of Lateran, and there not only 
confeſſed, with the deepeſt contrition and humility, the 
fault he had committed in concluding ſuch a conven- 
tion with the emperor, but ſubmitted moreover the de- 
ciſion of that matter to the determination of the coun- 
cil, who accordingly took that treaty into conſideration, 
and folemnly annulled n[þ]. This ſtep was followed 
by many events that gave, for a long time, an unfa- 
vourble turn to the affairs of the emperor. He was ex- 
' . communicated in many ſynods and councils both in 
France and Germany; nay, he was placed in the black 
liſt of heretics, a denomination, which expoſed to the 
greateſt dangers in theſe ſuperſtitions and barbarous 


[a] Beſides the writers already mentioned, fee MantLLon Annal. 

Bened. tom. v. p. 68 1. and tom. vi. p. 1. at the particular years, to 

which the events here taken notice of, belong. 

[5] Pas caL, upon this occaſion, as GREGory VII had formerly 

done in the caſe of BEAEN GER, ſubmitted his proceedings and his 

authority to the judgment of a council, to which, of conſequence, he 

acknowledged his ſubordination. Nay ſtill more, that council con- 
demned his meaſures, and declared them ſcandalous, | | 
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year following at Rome, where he aſſembled the con- 


fuls, ſenators, and nobles, while the fugitive pontiff re- 
tired to Benevento. Pasc Al, however, during this for- 
ced abſence, engaged the Normans to come to his aſſiſ- 
tance, and, encouraged by the proſpect of immediate 
ſuccour, prepared every thing for a vigorous war againſt 


the emperor, and attempted to make himſelf maſter of 
Rome. But in the midſt of theſe warlike preparations, 


which drew the attention of Europe and portended great 


and remarkable events, the military pontiff yielded to 
fate, and concluded his days A. D. 1118. 


V. A few days after the death of PAscAl, Joux of 
Gaieta, a Benedictine monk of Montcaſſin, and chan- 


cellor of the Roman church, was raiſed to the pontifi- 


cate under the title of GzLasius II. In oppoſition to 
this choice, ENR elected to the ſame high dignity 
MauRice BuRDIN, archbiſhop of Braga in Spain Id], 
who aſſumed the denomination of Grecory VIII ſe}. 
Upon this, GzLAs1vs, not thinking himſelf ſafe at Rome, 
nor indeed in /taly, ſet out for France, and in a little 
time after died at Clugni. The Cardinals, who accom- 
panied him in this journey, elected to the papacy, 
immediately after his departure, Guy archbiſhop of 
Vienne, count of Burgundy, who was nearly related to 
the emperor, and is diſtinguiſhed in the liſt of the Ro- 
man pontiffs, by the name of CartixrusIl, The ele- 


le] See Gerxvaise, Dif. ſur PHerefie des inveſtitures, which is the 
fourth of the Diſſertations which he has prefixed to his Hiſtory of the 
Abbot Suger. 

(cd) Braga was the metropolis of ancient Galicia, but at preſent is 
one of the three archbiſhoprics of Portugal, in the province of Entre 
Duero e Migno. The archbiſhop of that ſee claims the title of primate 
of Spain, which is annexed in Spain to the ſee of T oleds.] | 


[e]! See STerHant BALVzII Vita Mauritii Burdini Miſcellaneor. 


tom. ii. p. 471. 
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times [c]; and, to complete his anxiety, he ſaw the Ger- Cx Ar. 
man princes revolting from his authority in ſeveral places, 
and taking up arms in the cauſe of the church. To put 
an end to the calamities that thus afflicted the empire 
on all ſides, H ENR ſet out a ſecond time for Ialy, with 
a numerous army, in the year 1116, and arrived the 


XII. 


} . ble diviſions [/]. 
I It will appear unqueſtionably evident to every atten- 


4 commotions in Germany. 
148 tion were tempered with moderation, and accompanied 


278 The Internal HISTORY Part i| 
Cr. vation of this eminent eccleſiaſtic was, in the iſſue, ex. 

XII. tremely happy both for church and ſtate. Remarka. 
' bly diſtinguiſned by his illuſtrious birth, and till mor, 
bl by his noble and heroic qualities, this magnanimoy 
pontiff continued to oppoſe the emperor with courage 
and ſucceſs, and to carry on the war both with the 
ſword of the ſpirit, and with the arm of fleſh, He made 
himſelf maſter of Rome, threw into priſon the pontiff that 
had been choſen by the emperor, and fomented the civil 
But his fortitude and reſolu- 


with a ſpirit of generoſity and compliance, which dif. 
fered much from the obftinate arrogance of his lordly 
predeceſſors. Accordingly, he lent an ear to pacific 
counſels, and was willing to relinquiſh a part of the de- 
mands upon which the former pontiffs had fo vehement. 
ly infiſted, that he might reſtore the public tranquill. 
ty, and ſatisfy the ardent deſires of ſo many nations, 
who groaned under the diimal effects of theſe deplora 


= tive and impartial obſerver of things, that the illiberal 
| and brutiſh manners of thoſe who ruled the church were 
the only reaſon that rendered the diſpute concerning in- 
veſtitures ſo violent and cruel, fo tedious in its duration, 
and fo unhappy in its effects. During the ſpace of five 
and fifty years, the church was governed by monks, 
who, to the obſcurity of their birth, the aſperity of their 
natural temper, and the unbounded rapacity of their 
ambition and avarice, joined that inflexible obſtinacy 
which is one of the eſſential characteriſtics of the mo- 
naſtic order. Hence thoſe bitter feuds, thoſe furious 
efforts of ambition and vengeance that diſhonoured the 
church and afflicted the ſtate during the courſe of this 
controverſy. But as ſoon as the papal chair was filled 
by a man of an ingenuous turn, and of a liberal edu- 
cation, the face of things changed entirely, and a pro- 


[LF] The parogroph following i is the note [e] of the original placed 
in the text. 
| ſpect 
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diet held at Morms A. D. 1122. The conditions emperor up- 


pointed by him for that purpoſe [þ] : 
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and deſolate countries. J. 


| « be choſen by thoſe to whom the right of election 
a belongs [g]; but that this election ſhall be made in 


Chap. II. of the C HURCH. 379 
ſpect of peace aroſe to the deſires and hopes of ruined C : x r. 


VI. Theſe hopes were not diſappointed; for after 
much conteſtation, peace was, at length, concluded be- concluded 8 
) . between the 

tween the emperor and the pope's legates at a general 208 168 the 


FF | on certain 
were as follows : omditions; 


That for the future the biſhops and abbots ſhall 


6 preſence of the emperor, or of an ambaſſador ap- 


„That in caſe a diſpute ariſe among the electors, 
ce the deciſion of it ſhall be left to the emperor, who 
« 1s to conſult with the biſhops upon that occaſion : 

+ That the biſhop or abbot elect ſhall take an oath 
4 of allegiance to the emperor, receive from his hand 
the regalia, and do homage for them: 
“That the emperor ſhall no more confer the regalia 
by the ceremony of the ring and croſier, which are 
“the enſigns of a ſpiritual and ghoſtly dignity, but 
“by that of the ſcepter, which is more proper to inveſt 
the perſon elected in the poſſeſſion of rights and pri- 
« vileges merely temporal [].” “ | 

This convention was ſolemnly confirmed the year 
following in the general council of Lateran, and re- 
mains ſtill in force in our times; though the true ſenſe 
of ſome of its articles has occaſioned diſputes between 
the emperors and pontiffs [A]. 


6 


VII. Car- 


Ile) The expreſſion is ambiguous, but it ſignifies that the elec- 
tion of biſhops and abbots was to be made by monks and canons as in 
former times. ] | 

5] Frora this period the people in Germany were excluded from 
the right of voting in the election of biſhops. See PETR. pe Marca 
De concordia ſacerdotii et imperii, lib. vi. cap. ii. 9 9. p. 763. ed. Bob- 
meri. 5 
li] See MuraTtoR1 Antiq. Ital. med. 241, tom. vi. p. 76.— 80h 1L- 
TERUS De Libertate Eccl. Germanice, lib. iv. cap. iv. p. 545.— CSA 
Rasronus De Baſilica Lateranenſi, lib. iv. 295. 

[It was diſputed among. other things, whether the ee 
| @ 
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de lawe ſhop of Offia, who aſſumed the title of Hook ius ll. 


380 The Internal HISTORY Part Cn 
Cexnrt. VII. Caitixrus did not long enjoy the fruits of 
XII. this peace, to which he had ſo much contributed by 
Tos doe his prudence and moderation. He departed this life in 
raiſed at the year 1124, and was ſucceeded by Lamserr, bj. 
— 14 and under whoſe pontificate nothing worthy of mention, 
was tranſacted. His death, which happened A. D. 1 1 30, 
gave riſe to a conſiderable ſchiſm in the church of Rome, 
or rather in the college of cardinals, of whom one party 
elected to the papal chair, GREGoRy, a cardinal dea- 
con of St. Angelo, who was diſtinguiſhed by the name 
of Innocent II, while the other choſe for ſucceſſor to 
Honokr1vs, PETER, the fon of Leo, a Roman prince, 
under the title of AnacLETUs Il. The party of Inxo.- 
CENT was far from being numerous in Rome, or through. 
out Italy in general, for which reaſon he judged it ex- 
pedient to retire into France, where he had many ad- 
herents, and where he ſojourned during the ſpace of two 
years. His credit was very great out of Italy; for be- 
ſides the emperor LoTHar1vs, the kings of England, 
France, and Spain, with other princes, eſpouſed warm- 
ly the cauſe of IN Noc ENT, and that principally by the 
influence of St. BERNARD, who was his intimate friend, 
and whoſe counſels had the force and authority of laws 
in almoſt all the countries of Europe. The patrons of 
ANACLETUS were fewer in number, and were confined 
to the kings of Sicily and Scotland; his death, however, 
which happened A. D. 1138, terminated the conteſt, 
and left INNoCENT in the entire and undiſputed poſſeſ- 
ſion of the apoſtolic chair, The ſurviving pontiff pre- 
ſided in the year 1139. at the ſecond council of Late- 
ran, and about four years after ended his days in 
peace [/]. AS 


of the biſhop elect was to precede, or follow the collation of the rega- 

lia? See Jo. WII. HoreMaN. ad concordatum Henrici Vet Calliſti 
II, Vitemberg, 1739, in to. | Ee 5 | 

II Beſides the ordinary writers of the papal hiſtory, ſee Jean vt 

LaxNes Hifloire du Pontificat du Pape Innocent II. Pariſ. 1741, in 8vo. 

| VIII. After 


f 
; 
| 


on to the papacy, was killed in a riot which he was en- 
deavouring to ſuppreſs by his preſence and authority. He 
was ſucceeded by BERNARD, a Ciſtertian monk, and an e- 


Chap. II. of the CHURCH. 
VIII. After the death of InnocenT, the Roman ſee Cr. 
was filled by Guy, cardinal of St. Mark, who ruled XII. 
| the church about five months, under the title of CæIES- : 
| rigs II. If his reign was ſhort, it was however peacea- the portiſts 


ble, and not like that of his ſucceſſor Lucius II, whoſe fromthe 1. 


pontificate was diſturbed by various tumults and ſedi- nocent ts the 


end of this 


tions, and who, about eleven months after his elevati- weben 


minent diſciple of the famous St. BERNARD, abbot of 
Clairval. This worthy eccleſiaſtic, who is diſtinguiſhed 

among the popes by the title of Euctn1us Ill, was raiſed 

to that high dignity 1n the year 1145, and, during the 

ſpace of nine years, was involved in the ſame perils and 
perplexities that had embittered the ghoſtly reign of his 
predeceſſor. He was often obliged to leave Rome, and 

to ſave himſelf by flight from the fury of the people [n], 

and the ſame reaſon engaged him to retire into France, 

where he ſojourned for a conſiderable time. At length 
exhauſted by the oppoſition he met with in ſupporting 

what he looked upon as the prerogatives of the papacy, 

he departed this life in the year 1153. The pontificate 

of his ſucceſſor Cox RA D, biſhop of Sabzno, who, after his 
elevation to the ſee of Rome, aſſumed the title of Ana- 
$TAS1Us IV, was leſs diſturbed by civil commotions, but 

it was alſo of a very ſhort duration; for Ax ASsTAsius 

died about a year and four months after his election. 

IX. The warm conteſt between the emperors and the The conteſt 
popes, which was conſidered as at an end ever ſince the P**vcca the 


| | 7 emperors 
time of CaLLixTps I}, was unhappily renewed under and popes is 


renewed un- 
der Frederic 


[(-m) There was a party formed in Rome at this time, whoſe deſign 2 | 


was to reſtore the Roman ſenate to its former privileges and to its an- IV. 
cient ſplendor and glory ; and, for this purpoſe, to reduce the papal 
revenues and prerogatives to a narrower compals, even to the tithes and 
oblations that were offered to the primitive biſhops, and ta the ſpiritual 
government of the church, attended with an utter excluſion from all 
civil juriſdiction over the city of Rome. It was this party that produced 
the feuds and ſeditions to which Dr. Mos nEIM has an eye in the eighth 
ſection J | 'S 
5 the 
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CEMT. the pontificate of AbRIAN IV, who was a native of 
XII. England, and whoſe original name was Nicolas 
— PREAKSPEAR. FREDERIC |, ſurnamed Barbaroſſa, was 
no ſooner ſeated on the imperial throne, than he pub- 

licly declared his reſolution to maintain the dignity and 

k privileges of the Roman empire in general, and more 
„ particularly to render it reſpectable in Italy; nor was he 


i at all ſtudious to conceal the deſign he had formed of 
4 reducing the overgrown power and opulence of the pon- 
„ tiffs and clergy within narrower limits. ApRIAN per- 


1 ceived the danger that threatned the majeſty of the 


"i church, and the authority of the clergy, and prepared 
Wo himſelf for defending both with vigour and conſtancy. 
Ml The firſt occaſion of trying their ſtrength was offered at 
i" the coronation of the emperor at Rome, in the year 1155, 
4 when the pontiff inſiſted upon FRRDERIC's performing 
bi. the office of equerry, and holding the ſtirrup to his Ho- 
Wl lineſs. This humbling propoſal was at firſt rejected 
WW with diſdain by the emperor, and was followed by o- 
„ ther conteſts of a more momentous nature relating to 
If the political intereſts of the empire. Theſe differences 
| were no ſooner reconciled than new diſputes equally im- 
4 | portant aroſe in the year 1158, when the emperor, in 
'Þ order to put a ſtop to the enormous opulence of the 
5 pontiffs, biſhops, and monks, which increaſed from 
4 day to day, enacted a law to prevent the transferring 
Ls, of fiefs without the knowledge and conſent of the ſupe- 
ig rior or lord in whoſe name they were held [u], and turn- 
0 ed the whole force of his arms to reduce the little re- 
11 publics of 7taly under his dominion. An open rupture 
# between the emperor and the pontiff was expected as 
1 7 the inevitable conſequence of ſuch vigorous meaſures, 
i when the death of ApRIAM, which happened on the . 
15 : | B 
lj y In] This prohibition of transferring the poſſeſſion of Fefs, from one It 
15 to another without the conſent of the ſupreme lord, or ſovereign, under 
Ws whom they were held, together with other laws of a like nature, was 
5 the firſt effectual barrier that was oppoſed to the enormous and i 
opulence and authority of the clergy. See Mok ATORI Antiqq. Ital. t 
medii evi, tom. vi. p. 239. ; | | 5 1 of 
rſt 
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[i] | 5 
KX. In the election of a new pontiff the cardinals were 
divided into two factions. The moſt numerous and 
powerful of the two raiſed to the pontificate RoL awp, 


biſnop of Sienna, who aſſumed the name of AlRXAN- 


Jork III, while the oppoſite party elected to that high 
dignity OCTAVIAN, cardinal of St. Cecilia, known by 
the title of Victor IV. The latter was patroniſed by 
the emperor, to whom ALEXANDER was extremely diſ- 
lagreeable on ſeveral accounts. The council of Pavia, 
which was aſſembled by the emperor in the year 1160, 
adopted his ſentiments, and pronounced in favour of 
Vic rok, who became thereby triumphant in Germany 
and Italy; fo that France alone was left open to ALEx- 
CANDER, who aocordingly left Rome, and fled thither for 
ſafety and protection. Amidſt the tumults and com- 
[motions which this ſchiſm occaſioned, VIc rok died at 
Lucca in the year 1164, but his place was immediately 
filled by the emperor, at whoſe deſire Guy, cardinal of 
H. Calixtus, was elected pontiff under the title of Pas- 
cal Ill, and acknowledged in that character by the Ger- 
man princes aſſembled in the year 1167, at the diet of 
Murtzbourg. In the mean time ALEXANDER recovered 
his ſpirits, and returning into Italy maintained his cauſe 
with uncommon reſolution and vigour, and not with— 
out ſome promiſing hopes of ſucceſs, He held at Rome, 
in the year 1169, the council of Lateran, in which he 
ſolemnly depoſed the emperor (whom he had, upon ſe- 
veral occaſions before this period, loaded publicly with 
anathemas and execrations) diſſolved the oath of allegi- 
ance which his ſubjects had taken to him as their law- 
ful ſovereign, and encouraged and exhorted them ta 


Erſt of September, A. D. 1159, ſuſpended the ſtorm CRN r. 


XII. 


— — — 


A diſpute 47 
riſes in the 

election of a 
new pontiff. 


rebel againſt his authority, and to ſhake off his yoke. 
But ſoon after this audacious proceeding, th: emperor 


made himſelf maſter of Rome, upon which the inſolent 


e] See the accurate and circumſtantial account of this whole affair 
that is given by the illuſtrious and learned count Bunav, in his Hiſtory 
of Frederic I, wrote in German, p. 45. 49- 73. 99. 105, &c. 
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Cexrt. pontiff fled to Benevento, and left the apoſtolic chair to 

XII. Pascal, his competitor. 

— — Xl. The affairs of ALEXANDER ſeemed to take ſoon 
after a more proſperous turn, when the greateſt part q 
the imperial army being conſumed by a peſtilential dif, 
order, the emperor was forced to abandon Haly, and 
when the death of Pasc AL, which happened in the year 
1168, delivered him from ſuch a powerful and formidz. 
ble rival. But this fair proſpect ſoon vaniſhed, For 
the imperial faQtion elected to the pontificate Joan, ab. 
bot of Strum, under the title of CaLLixTus III, whom 

 FREpERIC, notwithſtanding his abſence in Germany, 
and the various wars and diſputes in which he was in. 
volved, ſupported to the utmoſt of his power. When 
peace was, in a good meaſure, reſtored in the empire, 
FREDERIC marched into Italy, A. D. 1174, with a de. 
ſign to chaſtiſe the perfidy of the ſtates and cities that 
had revolted during his abſence, and ſeized the firſt fa. 
vorable opportunity of throwing off his yoke. Had this 
expedition been crowned with the expected ſucceſs, 
'ALEXANDER would, undoubtedly, have been obliged 
to deſiſt from his pretenſions, and to yield the papal 
chair to CaLLixTus, But the event came far ſhort of 
the hopes which this grand expedition had excited, and 
the emperor, after having, during the ſpace of three 
years, been alternately defeated and victorious, was, at 
length, fo fatigued with the hardſhips he had ſuffered, 
and fo dejected at a view of the difficulties he had yet to 
overcome, that, in the year 1177, he concluded a trea- 
ty of peace at Venice with ALEXANDER III, and a truce 
with the reſt of his enemies [p]. Certain writers affirm, 


7] All the circumſtances of theſe conventions are accurately related 
by the abovementione i Count Bunav, in his Hiſtory of Frederic I, p. 
115 242. See alſo Fox TUN ATI OEMI IHoria deila Venuta à Venetia 
eccultamente nel A. 1177, di Papa Aleſſandro III, Venit 1629, in 4tq 
—MuraroRi Antigg. alice medii æwi, tom. iv. p. 249, —Origines 
Cuelphice, tom. ii. p. 379.—Adla Sandorum, tom. i. April. p. 46 in Vi- 
te Huponis, abbatis Bone vallis, & tom. ii. April. in Vita Galdini Medio- 
lane nſis, p. 596 two famous eccleſiaſtics, who were employed as ambal- 
tadors and afbiters in the treaty of peace here mentioned. 


that 


Che 
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chat upon this occaſion the haughty pontiff trod upon CN x. 
the neck of the ſuppliant emperor, while he kiſſed his XII. 
boot, repeating at the ſame time thoſe words of the roy- 5 
al Plalmiſt : Thou ſhalt tread upon the lion and adder: 
e young lion and the dragon ſhalt thou trample under 
feet []. The greateſt part, however, of modern au- 
thors have called this event in queſtion, and conſidered 
it as utterly deſtitute of authority and unworthy of cre- 

dit [7]. Oy 8 

XII. ALEXANDER III. who was rendered fo famous by A miſuader- 

nia long and ſucceſsful conteſt with Fxepertc I, was al- nds “ 
ſo engaged in a warm diſpute with HENRY II, king of tween Alex- 
England, which was occaſioned by the arrogance of 2 Han, 
Tuo As BECKET, archbiſhop of Canterbury. In the II king of 

council of Clarendon, which was held in the year . 

1164, ſeveral laws were enacted, by which the king's 

power and juriſdiction over the clergy were accurately 

explained, and the rights and privileges of the biſhops 

and prieſts reduced within narrower bounds; [s]. BkckeT 


fefuſed 


f 
b 


ene, 5 | 

lr] See Bunavu's Life of Frederic I, p. 242z— Heumanni Paciles 
tom. iii. lib. i. p. 145.— Bibliotheque Italique tom. vi. p. 5. as alſo 7 
authors mentioned by CASDYAR. SAGITTRA1LUS, in his Introduct. in Hiſt. 
Eccle/. tom. i. p. 630. tom. ii. p. 600. . 

[5s] See MaTTH. Parts, Hiſtor. Major. p. 82, 83. tot. 114.— 
Dav. WirkIxs, Concilia Magne Britanniæ, tom. i. p. 434. 

[HE Nav II had formed the wiſe project of bringing the clergy under 
the juriſdiction of the civil courts, on account of the ſcandalous abuſe 
they had made of their immunities, and the crimes which the eccleſiaſ- 
tical tribunals let paſs with imputnty. The Conflitutions of Clarendon, 
which conſiſted of xy1 articles, were drawn up for this purpoſe : And 
as they are proper to give the reader a juſt idea of the prerogatives and 
privileges that were claimed equally by the king and the clergy, and that 
occaſioned, of conſequence, ſuch warm debates between ſtate and 
at 0 it will not be altogether uſeleſs to tranſcribe them here at 
ength. | „ 

I. When any difference relating to the right of patronage ariſes be- 
tween the /aily, or between the c/ergy and /aity, the controverſy is to be 
tried and ended in the King's Court. 

IT. Thoſe churches which are fees of the crown cannot be granted 
away in perpetuity without the ag: conſent. | 

Lil. When the c/ergy are charged with any miſdemeanor, and ſum- 
moned by the juſticiary, they ſhall be obliged to make their appearance 
in his court, and plead to ſuch parts of the inditment as ſhall be put 

Vol. II. | B b to 
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Cz r. refuſed obedience to theſe laws, which he looked up 

1 as prejudicial to the divine rights of the church in gen 
10 


to them; and likewiſe to anſwer ſuch articles in the Eccleſiaſtical Coli 
as they ſhall be proſecuted for by that juriſdiction : Always provide 
that the king's juſticiary ſhall ſend an officer to inſpe& the proceeding 
of the Court Chriſtian. And in caſe any clerk is convicted, or plex 
guilty, he is to forfeit the privilege of his character, and to be proteg; 
ed by the church no longer. 

IV. No archbifhops, biſhops, or parſons are allowed to departth 
kingdom, without a licence from the crown: and, provided they hay 
leave to travel, they ſhall give ſecurity, not to act or ſolicit any thiy 
8 their paſſage, ſtay, or return, to the prejudice of the king, 9 

ingdom. | | 1 

V. When any of the laity are proſecuted in the Eccleſiaſtical Coun 

the charge ought to be proved before the biſhop by legal and reputalt 


„ witneſſes: and the courſe of the proceſs is to be ſo managed, that q; 
th | archdeacon may not loſe any part of his right, or the profits accruingy 
ny | his office : and if any offenders appear ſkreened from proſecution upn 
1 the ſcore either of favour or quality, the ſheriff, at the biſhop's inſtane 
* ſhall order twelve ſufficient men of the neighbourhood to make oath he 
1 fore the biſhop, that they will diſcover the truth according to the beſt 


WW their knowledge. 
. 0 VI. Excommunicated perſons ſhall not be obliged to make oath, of 
| give ſecurity to continue upon the place where they live: but only | 
10 adbide by the judgment of the church in order to their abſolution. 
5 VII. No perſon that ho/ds in chief of the king, or any of his baron 
ſhall be excommunicated, or any of their eſtates. put under an interdil, 


| 9 | before application made to the king, provided he is in the kingdom; bec 
1 and in caſe his bighneſs be out of England, then the juſticiary muſt Me 
35 acquainted with the diſpute, in order to make ſatisfaction: and thu det 
1 what belongs to the cognizance of the King's Court, mult be tried there; ſha 
"Sf and that which belongs to the Court Chriſtian, muſt be remitted to tha of 
0 juriſdiction. 5 | ſ0) 
{3 VIII. In caſe of appeals in eccleſiaſtical cauſes, the firft ſtep is v 
1 | be made from the archdeacon to the biſhop : and from the biſhop tothe to 


archbiſhop : and, if the archbiſhop fails to do juſtice, a farther recouiſ er. 
may be had to the king, by whoſe order the controverſy is to be final) lot 
decided in the Archbiſhop's Court. Neither ſhall it be lawful for either fo 
of the parties to move for any farther remedy without leave from the 
own. | . | | 
IX. If. a difference happens to ariſe between any clergyman and lay- 
man concerning any tenement ; and that the clerk pretends it held byM © 
frank-almoine à, and the layman pleads it a /ay-fee ; in this caſe the te- P. 
nure ſhall be tried by the enquiry and verdi& of twelve ſufficient men of 
the neighbourhood, ſummoned according to the cuſtom of the realm. 
And, if the tenement or thing in controverſy ſhall be found frank-al-l © 
moine, the diſpute concerning it ſhall be tried in the Eccleſiaſtical Court. P 


i. e. A tenure by divine ſervice, as Britton explains it. 


| But, 


Chap. II. be CHURCH. 387 
Fal, and to the prerogatives of the Roman pontiffs in par- Cx ur. 
Ficular, Upon this there aroſe a violent debate between XII. 
1 5 | . „„ — 
But, if it is brought in a Iaygfee, the ſuit ſhall be followed in the King's 
Courts, unleſs both the plaintiff and defendant hold the tenement in 
queſtion of the ſame biſhop ; in which caſe, the cauſe ſhall be tried in 
the court of ſuch biſhop or baron, with this farther proviſo, that he 
vho is ſeized of the thing-in controverſy, ſhall not be diſſeized hanging 
ſthe ſuit (i. e. during the ſuit, pendente lite) upon the ſcore of the verdict 
Wboyementioned. | _ 5 5 
X. He who holds of the king in any city, caſtle, or borough, or re- 
ſides upon any of the demeſne- Iands of the crown, in cafe he is cited 
by the arcbdeacon or biſhop to anſwer any miſbehaviour belonging to 
heir cognizance z if he refuſes to obey their ſummons, and ſtand to the 
Wntence of the court, it ſhall be lawful for the ordinary io put him un- 
Per an interdict, but not to excommunicate him, till the king's principal 
fficer of the town fhall be preacquainted with the caſe, in order to en- 
join him to make ſatisfaction to the church. And, if ſuch officer or 
magiſtrate ſhall fail in his duty, he ſhall be fined by the king's judges. 
And 855 * biſhop may exert his diſcipline on the refractory perſon as 
de thinks fit. 3 3 5 25 
Xi. All archbiſniops, biſtiops, and eccleſiaſtical perſons, who hold of 
the king in chief, and the tenure of a barony, are for that reaſon obliged 
Wto appear before the king's juſtices and miniſters to anſwer the duties of 
their tenure, and to obſerve all the uſages and cuſtoms of the realm; 
and, like other batons, are bound to be pteſent at trials in the King's 
Court, till ſentence is to be pronounced for the loſing of life or limbs. 
XII. When any archbiſhoprick, abby, or priory of royal foundation 
becomes vacant, the king is to make ſeizure: from which time, all the 
profits and iſſues are to be paid into the Exchequer, as if they were the 
demeſne-lands of the crown. And when it is determined, the vacancy 
ſhall be filled up, the king is to ſummon the moſt conſiderable perſons 
of the chapter to Court, and the election is to be made in the chapel 
royal, with the conſent of our ſovereign lord the king, and by the ad- — 
vice of ſuch perſons of the government, as his highneſs ſhall think fit | 1 
to make uſe of. At which time, the perſon elected. before his conſe- if þ 
cation, ſhall be obliged to do homage and fealty to the king, as his liege | : 4. IQ 
lord; which homage ſhall be performed in the uſual form, with a clauſe "ak Mo 
bor the ſaving the privilege of his order. EE \ 4:08 
| XIII. Ir any of the temporal barons, or great men, ſhall encroach = 
upon the rights. or propetty of any archbiſhop, biſhop, or archdeacon, | —_— 
and refuſe to make Eiiofaction for wrong done by themſelves, or their 
tenants, the king ſhall do juſtice to the party aggrieved. And, if any My 
perſon ſhall dilleze the king of any patt of his lands, or treſpaſs upon 
his prerogative, the archbiſhops, biſhops, and archdeacons ſhall call bim 
i to an account, and oblige. him, to make the crown reſtitution. i. e. They 
Wl were to excammunicate ſuch diſſeizers and injurious perſens in caſe they 
„Loved refractory and incorrigib/e. | | 
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The Internal HISTORY Part. Ft: 
Fen 
obliged the latter to retire into France, where Alex alan 
DER III was at that time in a kind of exile, This pa War 
tiff and the king of France interpoſed their good off ou 
in order to compoſe theſe differences, in which they ſu 
ceeded fo far, after much trouble and difficulty, as Hu 
encourage BECKET to return into England, where h 
was re-inſtated in his forfeited dignity. But the gent 
rous and indulgent proceedings of his ſovereign toward 
him were not ſufficient to conquer his arrogant and : 
bellious obſtinacy in maintaining, what he called, th 
privileges of the church, nor could he be induced, 
any means, to comply with the views and meaſuresq 
Henry. The conſequences of this inflexible reſiſtan 
were fatal to the haughty prelate, for he was ſoon, at: 
his return into England, aſſaſſinated before the alta 
while he was at veſpers in his cathedral by four perſon 
who certainly did not commit this act of violence wi on 
out the king's knowledge and connivance [z]. Thist 
felony or treaſon are not to be detained in any church or church-j: 
to ſecure them againſt ſeizure and juſtice ; becauſe ſuch goods are ti 
king's property, whether they are lodged within the precincts of 
church or without it. 7 | 
XV. All actions and pleas of debt, though never ſo ſolemn in ti 
circumſtances of the contract, ſhall be tried in the King's Courts. 
. - XVI. The ſons of copy-holders are not to be ordained without ti 
conſent of the lord of the manor where they were born. 
Such were the articles of the conſtitutions of Clarendon, againſt tit 

reateſt part of which the pope proteſted. They were ſigned by ti 
Foglit clergy and alſo by BecxeT. The latter, however, repented 
what he had done, and retiring from court, ſuſpended himſelf from 
office in the church for about forty days, till he received abſolution fr 
ALEXANDER III, who was then at Sens. His averſion to theſe artict 
manifeſted itſelf by an open rebellion againſt his ſovereign, in which i 

diſcovered his true character, as a moſt daring, turbulent, vindictive, ai 
arrogant prieſt, whoſe miniſtry was ſolely employed in extending ti 
deſpotic dominion of Rome, and whoſe fixed purpoſe was to aggrandit 


the church upon the ruins of the ſtate. See Col. LIER's Eccle/raftingil. ( 
Hiſtory, vol. i. x11th century. RAPIx Thors, in the reign ( an 
Henxy II.] | : | on 

[(:) This aſſertion is, in our opinion, by much too ſtrong. It cali, Þ 


only be founded upon certain indiſcreet and paſſionate expreſſions, whit 

the intolerable inſolence. and frenetic obſtinacy of BecxeT drew fro... 

HxxRV in an unguatded moment, when, after having received _ 18 
; OY, 9 | | ront 


— 


| i hap. II. of be CHURCH. 


* 


| 
| 
1 
ON 


Murdered prelate was ſolemnly enrolled in the higheſt 

ank of ſaints and martyrs in the year 1173 [u]. 

XIII. It was not only by force of arms, but alſo by 

Pninterrupted efforts of dexterity and artifice, by wiſe 
ounſels and prudent laws, that ALEXANDER III main- 


I, and employed in my ſervice, there is none poſſeſſed of ſpirit enough to 
„ent the affronts which I am conſtantiy receiving from a miſerable prieſt ? 
W' heſe words, indeed, were not pronounced in vain, Four gentlemen 

f the court, whoſe names were Fitz-Urſe, Tracy, Britton, and Mor- 


ious and criminal manner, an action which the laws might have com- 
Handed with juſtice. But it is extremely remarkable, that after the 
Murder the affaſſins were afraid they had gone too far, and durſt not 
eturn to the king's court, which was then in Normandy ; but retired, 
t firſt, to Knareſborough in Yorkſbire, which belonged to Morwille, from 
hence they repaired to Rome for abſolution, and being admitted to pe- 
ance by ALEXANDER III, were ſent, by the orders of that pontiff, to 
Peruſalem, and paſſed the remainder of their lives upon the Black Moun” 
ain in the ſevereſt acts of auſterity and mortification. All this does not 
ok as if the king had been deliberately concerned in this murder, or 
Dad expreſly conſented to it. See Rayin Thors, Hiſtory of Eng- 
and; CoLLIER's Ecclefiaſtical Hiftory of England, vol. i. p. 350. * 
The authors, which Dr. Mos HEIM refers to for an account of this mat- 
r, are as follow: Gu1r1er. STETHAMK IDR Hiftoria Thome Cantu- 
rienſis in SPARKS *Scriptores rerum -Anglicarum, publiſhed in folio at 
don in the year 1723—ChRIST. Lur i. Epiſftole et vila Thome 
antuar. —Epiftole Alexandri III, Ludovici VII, Henrici II, in bac 
auſa ex MSS Vaticano, Bruxellis 1682, 2 vols. 4to. NATALISs AL- 
XANDER, Sele. Histor. Eccleſ. Capitib., Sec. xii. Di. x. p. 833.— 
[noma STATE TONI Tres Thome, ſeu res Geſiæ Thome Apoſtoli, S, 
[home Cantuarienſis, et Thomæ Mori. Colon. 1642, in 8vo.] 

[s] BouEay, Hiſtor. Academ. Perif.ctomr ii. p. 328. et De Die Feſto 
jus, p. 397;—Dom. Col onA, Hiffoire Litteraire de la Ville de Lyon, 
om. ii. p. 249. | 1 3 | 
Dr. SMoLLET tells ue, that the king ſuſpecting the deſign of theſe four gent emen by 
he privacy of their departure m his eourt, diſpatehed meſſengers to overtake, and 
orbld them, in his name ta commit any violence; but the conſp rators had already ta- 
en ſhipping, and the orders arrived too late j Engiang. to prevent their deſiga's Leng 
xecuted, See SMOLLET's Hiſtory 5 vol. 1, p. 33%. | 


3 


ille, murdered BEckxET in his chapel, and thus performed, in a licen- 


tained 


389 
ent produced warm debates between the king of Zyg- CR r. 

nd and the Roman pontiff, who gained his point fo 
Har as to make the ſuppliant monarch undergo a ſevere 
M&ourſe of penance in order to expiate a crime of which 
e was conſidered as the principal promoter, while the 


Alexander 


III coatri- 
butes by 
prudent 
counſels to 
confirm the 
privileges of 
Fonts, notwithſtanding the reconciliation he had effected with ſo te church, 


uch trouble and condeſcenſion, he expreſſed himſelf to this purpoſe”: _ 5 


WL. not unhappy that, among the numbers, wwho are attached to my inte- papal autho- 
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ed the authority of the Roman pontiffs. For in the thirg 
council of the Lateran held at Rome A. D. 1179, the 
following decrees, among many others upon different 
ſubjects, were paſſed by his advice and authority: if, 
That in order to put an end to the confuſion and diſſen. 


ſions, which ſo often accompanied the election of te 
Roman pontiffs, the right of election ſhould not onh 4 
be veſted in the cardinals alone, but alſo that the per. Jl , 
ſon, in whoſe favour two thirds of the college of card. ſu 
nals voted, ſhould be conſidered as the lawful and dl 
ly elected pontiff. This law is ſtill in force; it wa {tre 
therefore from the time of AL.:xanpeR that the ele. ry 
on of the pope acquired that form which it ſtill retains 5 
and by which not only the people bur alſo the Roma“ 
clergy, are excluded entirely from all ſhare in the ho. 8 
nour of conferring that important dignity. 240%, A (pi. P. 
ritual war was declared againſt heretics, whoſe number 0 
increaſing conſiderably about this time, created muc 5 
diſturbance in the church in general, and infeſted, ina - 


more particular manner, ſeveral provinces in Francs 
which groaned under the fatal diſſenſions that accomps 


pied the propagation of their errors [ww]. 3dly, Te t. 
right of recommending and nominating to the ſainth 

order was alſo taken away from conneils and biſhopy, n 
and canomization was ranked among the greater and mor 6 
important cauſes ; the cognizance of which belonged to : 


the pontiff alone [x]. To all this we muſt not forget 1 
to add, that the power of erecting new kingdoms, which c 
had been claimed by the pontiffs from the time of Gag 


C 
[w] See NaTaLts ALEXANDER, Select. Hiſtor. Eech/. Capit. Set. 
xii. Dif. ix. p. 819. where he treats particularly concerning this cour- : 
cil.—See alſo om. vi. part. II. Concitiorum Haxpvuiny, p. 1691. 


[(w) Dr. Mosnerw, as alſo Sp AN HEIM and Fingury, call this the 
3d council of Lateran, whereas other hiſtorians mention eight preceding 
councils held in the Lateran, viz. Thoſe of the years 649, 864, 1105 
1112, 1116, 1123, 1139, 1167. Our author has alſo attribut- 
175 this council of 1179, decrees that probably belong to a later pe- 
tio : a 4 . \ TIRE © #8 0 x $30 : W's . 
lx] See what has been obſerved already, under the xth century, 
concerning the election of the popes, and the canonization of ſaints. 
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I. N 
d. Noon * VII, was not only aſſumed, but alſo exerciſed by C = n r. 
0 [ALEXANDER in a remarkable inſtance; for in the year XII. | 


1179, he conferred the title of king, with the enſigns %A 
of royalty, upon ALpHonso I, duke of Portugal, who, 1A 
under the pontificate of Lucius II, had rendered his | | if 
province tributary to the Roman ſee [ y]. $11 
| XIV. Upon the death of ALEX aNDER, UBALD, bi- His nec. 


; L ſhop of Oſtia, otherwiſe known by the name of Locius b. 
; Ill, was raiſed to the pontificate A. D. 1181, by the 
; ſuffrages of the cardinals alone, in conſequence of the 


law mentioned in the preceding ſection. The admini- 
ſtration of this new pontiff was embittered by violent 
tumults and ſeditions; for he was twice driven out of 
the city by the Romans, who could not bear a pope that 
was elected, in oppoſition to the ancient cuſtom, with- 
out the knowledge and conſent of the clergy and the 
people. In the midſt of theſe troubles he died at Vero- 
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| I in the year 1185, and was ſucceeded by HUBERT }! 798 
awer, biſhop of Nlilan, who aſſumed the title of 11 
WW UaBan III, and, without having tranſacted any thing 741350 
worthy of mention during his ſhort pontificate, died of „ 
grief in the year 1187, upon hearing that SaLavin had [ i | 
made himſelf maſter of Jeruſalem. The pontificate of 1:8 
his ſucceſſor ALBERT [z], whoſe papal denomination 16 
was GREGory VIII, exhibited a ſtill more ſtriking in- 41.98 
ſtance of the fragility of human grandeur ; for this pon- 1 1 | 
tiff yielded to fate about two months after his elevation. (7-9 

He was ſucceeded by Pauli, biſhop of Preneſte, who fil- wo 

led the papal chair above three years under the title of IM: 
 CiemenT III, and departed this life A. D. 1191, with- | £1 


out having diſtinguiſhed bis ghoſtly reign by any me- 


4 _ 

— 3 
- oY — 

— 


[ 3] Baron1Us, Anal ad A. 1179 — INNO ENTII III, Eziftole Lib. 
ep. xlix. p. 54. tom. i. ed. Baluxian. 

IO) Axrnonso had been declared by his victorious army, king of 
Portugal, in the year 1136, in the midſt of the glorious exploits he had 
performed in the war againſt the Moors; fo that ALEXANDER III did 
no more thari confirm this title by an arrogant bull, in which he treats 
that excellent prince as his vaſſal.] | ' . 

[2] This prelate, before his elevation to the papacy, was biſhop of 
Bene vento, and chancellor of the Roman church. {7 
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| Cx xr. morable achievement, if we except his zeal for drain. 


1 


XII. ing Europe of its treaſures and inhabitants by the publi- 
cation of new cruſages. CrELESTINE III [a], makes a 
more ſhining figure in hiſtory than the poritiffs we have 
been now mentioning ; for he thundered his excommu- 
nications againſt the emperor, Hera VI, and Lo- 
pol, duke of Auſtria, on account of their having ſeiz- 
ed and impriſoned Ri enAD I, king of England, as he 
was returning from the Holy Land ; he alſo ſubjected 
to the ſame malediction ALPHoX80 X. king of Gallicia 
and Leon, on account of an inceſtuous marriage inta 
which'that prince had entered, and commanded Pate 
AucusTvus, king of France, to re-admit to the conjugal 
Rate and honours Iv MUG his queen, whom he had 
divorced for reaſons unknown ; though this order, in- 
deed, produced but little effect [4]. But the moſt il- 
Juſtrious and reſolute pontiff, that filled the papal chair 
during this century, and whoſe exploits made the great- 
eſt noiſe in Europe, was Lorhaklus, count of Seni, 
cardinal deacon, otherwiſe known by the name of Ix xo: 
CENT III. The arduous undertakings, and bold achieve- Wl ie 
ments of this eminent pontiff, who was placed at the Ne. 
head of the church in the year 1198, belong to the hiſ- u 
tory of the following century, ' 

& view? MV If from the ſeries of pontiffs that ruled the 
the otherec- Church in this century, we deſcend to the other eccle- 
3 ſiaſtical orders, ſuch as the biſhops, prieſts, and dea- 
their vices. Cons, the moſt diſagreeable objects will be exhibited to 
our view. The unanimous voice of the hiſtorians of 
this age, as well as the laws and decrees of ſynods and 
councils declare loudly the groſs ignorance, the odious 
frauds, and the flagitious crimes that reigned among the 
different ranks and orders of the clergy now mentioned. 
It is not therefore at all ſurprizing, that the monks, 


Ta] Whoſe name was H YACINTH, A native of Rome, and a cardinal 
deacon, 
09 It was in conſequence of the vigorous and terrible proceedings 
of Invocenr III, that the reunion between Paitie and InceLBURG 
was accompliſhed. See L Hiftoire de France, par FAbbs Vs LL r, tom. 
ui. p 367, 368, 369.] | 


whole 


7 


Chap. II. of the CHURCH. 
Ehoſe rules of diſcipline obliged them to a regular me- Or. 
Inod of living, and placed them out of the way of many XII. 
Remptations to licentiouſneſs, and occaſions of finning TY 
Rowhich the epiſcopal and ſacerdotal orders were expo- 

ed, were held in higher eſteem than they were. The 


2 


. 


. 


reign of corruption became, however, ſo general, that 
Et reached at laſt even the convents; and the monks, 
Who were gaining with the moſt ardent efforts the ſum- 
mit of 2 power and authority, and who be- 
held both the /ecular clerks, and the regular canons with 
Waverſion and contempt [e], began in many places, to 
degenerate from that ſanctity of manners, and that ex- 
act obedience to their rules of diſcipline by which they 
had been formerly diſtinguiſhed, and to exhibit to the 
people ſcandalous examples of immorality and vice [d]. 
The Benedictines of Clugni, who undoubtedly ſurpaſl- 
ed, in regularity of conduct and purity of manners all 
the monaſtic orders who lived under their rule, main- 
I tained their integrity for a long time amidſt the general 
| decay of piety and virtue. They were however at 
length carried away with the torrent; ſeduced by the 
example of their abbot PoyT1vs, and corrupted by the 
| treaſures that were poured daily into their convent by 
the liberality of the opulent and pious, they fell from 
their primitive auſterity, and, following the diſſolute 
examples of the other Benedictines, they gave themſelves 
| up to pleaſure and dwelt careleſsly [e]. Several of the 
ſucceeding abbots endeavoured to remedy this diſorder, 
| and to recover the declining reputation of their con- 
vent; but their efforts were much leſs ſucceſsful than 
they expected, nor could the monks of Clugni ever be 


POE 


2 


A. 


9 


ſe] See Rur RTI Epiſtela in Max TEE Theſaur. Anecd. tom. i. p. 
285, This writer prefers the monks before the apoſtles. | 
la] See Bernarp. Confideration. ad Eugenium, lib. iii. cap. iv. See 
alſo the Speculum Stultorum, or Brunellus, a poem, compoſed by Nice. 
WizexEs, an Engliſh bard of no mean reputation, who lived about the 
middle of the x 11th century. In this poem, of which ſeveral editions 
have been publiſhed; the different orders of monks are ſeverely cenſur- 
ed ; the Carthuſians alone have eſcaped the keen and virulent Satire of 
this witty writer. | „ | 
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C 2 r. brought back to their primitive ſanctity and virtue 


Zan XVI. The Citertian Order, which was much inferior 


| rous ſtate of to the monks of Clugni, both with reſpect to the anti. 


. quity of their inſtitution, and the poſſeſſions and reve- 


nues of their convent, ſurpaſſed them far in the exter. 
nal regularity of their lives and manners, and in a cer. 
tain ſtriking air of innocence and ſanctity which they 
ſtill retained, and which the others had almoſt er. 
loſt. Hence they acquired that high degree of reputa- 
tion and authority, which the order of Clugni had for. 
merly enjoyed, and increaſed daily in number, credit, 
and opulence. The famous St. BERNARD, abbot of 
Clairval, whoſe influence throughout all Europe was in- 
credible, whoſe word was a law, and whoſe counſels 
were regarded by kings and princes as ſo many orders 
to which the moſt reſpectful obedience was due; this 
eminent eccleſiaſtic was the perſon who contributed 
moſt to enrich and aggrandize the Ciſtertian Order. 
Hence he is juſtly conſidered as the ſecond parent and 
founder of that Order ; and hence the Ciſtertians not 
only in France, but alſo in Germany, and other countries 
were diſtinguiſhed by the title of Bernardin monks | g]. 
A hundred and ſixty religious communities derive their 
origin, or their rules of diſcipline, from this illuſtrious 
abbot, and he left, at his death, ſeven hundred monks 
in the monaſtery of Clairval. The church abounded 
with biſhops and archbiſhops that had been formed and 
prepared for the miniſtry by his inſtructions, and he count- 
ed alſo, among the number of his diſciples, Evcsntus 
III, one cf the beſt and wiſeſt of the Roman pontiffs. 
1 XVII. The growing 8 of the Ciſtertian Or- 
riſe between der, excited the envy and jealouſy of the monks of Cluxni, 
tne Cifter- and, after ſeveral diſſenſions of leſs conſequence, pro- 
the monks oduced at length an open rupture, a declared war be- 
e II See Manreny  Anplifſma Colletio Monumentor, Voter, tom. is 


p. 1119. . 
g] See Jo, Maz1LLoN, Anal. Ordin. Benedi@. tom. vi. paſſim, it 
vita Sti. Bernardi, which he has prefixed to his edition of the works of 
that ſaint.— See alſo ANGELT ManR I QUEZ, Annales CO tom. 
i, and i tit. 


tween 


They both followed the rule of St. Benepicr, though 
| they differed in their habit, and in certain laws, which 
the Ciſtertians, more eſpecially, had added to that rule. 
The manks of Clugnt accuſed the Ciſtertians ;of affecting 


| while the Ciftertians, on the other hand, charged them, 


ted from their former ſanctity, and regularity of conduct. 
| St. BERNARD, who was the oracle and protector of the 


own conduct in relation to the diviſion that ſubſiſted 
between the two convents, and inveighed with a juſt, 
| though decent, ſeverity againſt the vices that had corrupt- 
| ed the monks of Clugni [H]. This charge was anſwered, 
though with uncommon moderation and candour by 


PrrER MaukiTivs, abbot of Clugni; and hence it oc- 


caſioned a controverſy in form, which ſpread from day 
to day its baneful influence, and excited diſturbances 
in ſeveral provinces of Europe [i]. It was, however, 


followed with a much more vehement and bitter con- 


[(b) This apology, as it is called, of St. Bernard is well worth the 
attention of the curious reader, as it exhibits a true and lively picture 
of monaſtic opulence and luxury, and ſhews how the religious orders in 


general lived in this century. The famous abbot, in this performance, 


accuſes the monks of Clugni of luxury and intemperance at their table, 
of ſuperfluity and magnificence in their dreſs, their bed-chambers, their 
furniture, equipage, and buildings. He points out the pride and va- 
nity of the abbots, who looked much liker the governors of provinces, 
than the ſpiritual fathers of humble and holy communities, whoſe ori- 
ginal profeſſion it was, to be crucified and dead to the intereſts and 
pleaſures, the pomps and vanities of a preſent world. He declares, 
with a pious concern, that he knew ſeveral abbots, each of whom had 
more than ſixty horſes in his ſtable, and ſuch a prodigious variety of 
wines in his cellar, that it was ſcarcely poſſible to taſte the half of them 
at a ſingle entertainment. See Fleury, Hift. Ecclefiaſtique, livr. 
Ixxvii. tom. xiv. p. 351. edit. Bruxelles. IE 

[i] See 8. BerxnarDINt Apologra in Oper. tom. i. p. 523—533.-—- 
The Apology of PETER, abbot of Clugni, ſurnamed the Venerable, which 
is publiſhed among his Epi/tls, lib. i. ep. 28. in the Bibliotheca Clunia- 
cent, tom. i. p. 557695. — dee alſo the Dialogus inter Cluniacenſem et 
Ciftercienſem, publiſhed by MazTene, in bis 75 


dick. tom. vi. p. 80. & ManRI GEZ, Aunal. Ciſterc. tom. i. p. 28. 
3 ͤ Aiceanenda teſt 


Ciſtertians, wrote, in the year 1127, an Apology for his 


eſaur. Anecdst. tom. v. 


p. 1573—1613,—Compare with all theſe Maz1LL0v, Ana). Bene- 
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tween theſe two opulent and powerful monaſteries. C x w . 


XII. 


an extravagant auſterity in their manners and diſcipline; 


and that upon very good grounds, with having degenera- 
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en u x. teſt concerning an exemption from the payment of 


XII. 


to the Ciſtertians, A. D. 1132, by InnocentII. A 


Lives and 
manners of 
the canons, 


terminated in the year 1155, but in what manner, or 


knowledge []. 


extremely uſeful to the church [I]. 


from time to time, the ſuppreſſion of their convents. 


The Internal HISTORY Part It 


tithes, granted among other privileges and immunities 


conſiderable part of the lands, which the Ciſtertians 
poſſeſſed, and to which the pontiff granted this exemp- 
tion, were ſubject to the monks of Clugni, who ſuffered 
conſequently by this act of liberality, and diſputed the 
matter, not only with the Ciſtertians, but with the pope 
himſelf. This keen diſpure was, in ſome meaſure, 


upon what conditions, is more than 1s come to our 
XVIII. The regular canons, who were erected into a 
fixed and permanent order in the preceding century, 
employed their time in a much more uſeful and ex. 
emplary manner than the monaſtic drones, who paſſed 
their days in luxury and ſloth. They kept public 
ſchools for the inſtruction of youth, and exerciſed a va- 
riety of eccleſiaſtical functions, which rendered them 
Hence they roſe 
daily in credit and reputation, received many rich and 
noble donations from ſeveral perſons whoſe opulence 
and piety rendered them able and willing to diſtin- 
guiſh merit, and were alſo often put in poſſeſſion of the 
revenues of the monks, whoſe diſſolute lives occaſioned, 


This, as might well be expected, inflamed the rage 
of the monaſtic orders againſt the regular canons, 
whom they attacked with the greateſt fury, and loaded 
with the bittereſt invectives. The canons, in their turn, 
were far from being backward in making repriſals; 
they exclaimed, on the contrary, againſt the monks 
with the utmoſt vehemence; enumerated their vices 
both in their diſcourſes and in their writings, and inſiſt- 
ed upon their being confined to their monaſteries, ſe- 


[4] See AncerLi Manziquez, Annal. Ciftercienſes, tom. i. p. 232. 
— Mas1LLON, Annal. Benedicl. tom. vi. p. 212. 479. & Prefat. ad 
Opera S. Bernardi. Jo. DE LAN NES, Hiſtoire du Pontificat & Innocent II, 
p. 68 - 79.— Jo. Nic. HRT II Difſ. de exemtione Cifterc. à decimis. 
[/] See the Hiftoire Litteraire de la France, tom. ix. p. 112. 


queſtered 


Chap. II. of tte CHURCH. 
aueſtered from human ſociety, 
$ eccleſiaſtical honours and functions. Hence aroſe a long 
and furious conteſt between the monks and canons con- 
cerning pre-eminence, in which both parties carried their 
pretenſions too high, and exceeded the bounds of de- 
cency and moderation [mz]. The champions, who eſpouſ- 
ed the intereſts of the monks, were the famous PeTER 
ABELARD, HUGH of Amiens, Ru ER of Duytz ; while 
the cauſe of the canons was defended by PL Har- 
VENGIUS, a learned abbot, and ſeveral other men of 


genius and abilities [y]. The effects and remains of 
this ancient controverſy are yet viſible in our times. 


XII. 


XIX. A new ſociety of religious Benedictines aroſe New monaſ- 


about the commencement of this century, whoſe prin- tic orders. 
cipal monaſtery was erected in a barren and ſolitary | 
place, called Fontevrand, between Angers and Tours, 

from whence the order derived its name. RokER T of 
Arbriſelles, its founder, who had been firſt an hermit 

and afterwards a monk, preſcribed to his religious of both 

ſexes, the rule of St. BenepicTt, amplified, however, 

by the addition of ſeveral new laws which were extreme- 

ly ſingular and exceſſively ſevere. Among other ſingu- 

laries that diſtinguiſhed this inſtitution, one was, that 

the ſeveral monaſteries which Roper TH had built, with- 

in one and the ſame encloſure, for his monks and nuns, 

were all ſubjected to the authority and government of 

one abbeſs, in juſtification of which meaſure the example 

of CHRIST was alledged, who recommended St. Joan 

to the Virgin Mary, and impoſed it as an order upon 

that beloved diſciple to be obedient to her as to his own 
mother [0]. This new order, like all other novelties of 


that 


In] See LAMERT I Epiftola in MaxTeNE Theſaur. Anecdot. tom. i. 
329. 5 | 
; hann Opera, p. 228. Pariſ. 1616, in 4e. - MART EXE, 
Theſaur. Anecdot. tom. v. p. 970-975. 1614. et Ampliſſima ejuſdem 
Collectio, tom. ix. p. 971, 972.—PHII. HARVENOII Opera, p. 385. 
Duaci 1621, in folio. e 

[o} See the Works of ABELARD, p. 48. whoſe teſtimony, in this 
matter, is confirmed by the preſent ſtate and conſtitution of this fa- 
mous order; though MABIL LO x, from an exceſſive partiality in favour 


of 
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gainſt which charge his diſciples have uſed their moſt 


of the Benedictines, has endeavoured to diminiſh its credit in his Au - 


leraire de deux Benedifins, part. II. p. 1, 


FERME's Ciypeus Naſcentis Ordinis Fontebraldenſis, publiſhed in 8vo at 


% 


The Internal HISTORY Patt Nc 
CE Vr. that kind, gained immediately a high degree of credit; | 
XII. the ſingularity of its diſcipline, its form, and its laws, 


engaged multitudes to embrace it, and thus the labours 
of its founder were crowned with remarkable ſucceſs 
[But the aſſociation of vigorous monks and tender vir. 
gins, in the ſame community, was an imprudent mea. 
ſure, and could not but be attended with many incon- 
veniencies. However that be, RoBERT continued his 
pious labours, and the odour of his ſanctity perfumed al 
the places where he exerciſed his miniſtry. ] He was, in. 
deed, ſuſpected by ſome, of too great an intimacy with 
his female diſciples; and it was rumoured about, that, 
in order, to try his virtue by oppoling it to the ſtrongeſt 
temptations, he expoled it to an inevitable defeat by 
the manner in which he converſed with theſe holy vir. 
gins. It was even ſaid, that their commerce was ſof. 
tened by ſomething more tender than divine love; a. 


zealous endeavours to defend their maſter [p]. 


nal. Benedict. tom. v. p. 423. For an account of RoBerT and his or- 
der, ſee the Ada Sandor. tom. iii. Februar. p. 593. — Dion. SaMMAA- 
THANI Gallia Chriſtiana, tom. ii, p. 1311. —BAvLE's Dictianary, at 
the article FonTEveaup.—HeLyoT, Hit. des Ordres, tom. vi. p. 
83.— The preſent ſtate of this monaſtery is deſcribed by MoLeon, in 
his Voyages Liturgiques, p. 108. and by MaxTENz, in bis Voyage Lit- 


[p] See the letters of GEorrry, abbot of Yendime, and of Max- 
BOD, biſhop of Rennes, in which Romper T is accuſed of lying in the 
ſame bed with the nuns. Hew the grave abbot was defended againſt 
this accuſation by the members of his order, may be ſeen in Main- 


Paris in the year 1684; and alſo by another production of the ſame 
author, entitled, Diſſertatiunes in Epiſtolam contra Robertum de Arbriſ- 
ſello, Salmurii 1682, in 8vo. BayLe's account of this famous abbot, 


in which there is ſuch an admirable mixture of wit, ſenſe, and malice, 


has been alſo attacked by ſeveral writers ; ſee — others, the Di/- 
ſertation Apologetique pour le bienheureux Robert q Arbriſſelles ſur ce qu en 


a dit M. Bayle. Anvers 1701. in 8v0.—MaBiLLon, Aunal. tom. v. et 


v Pe 3 | 
Ie) In the year 1177, ſome nuns of this Order were brought into 


England, at the defire of HENRY LI, who gave them the monaſtery of 


Ambreſbury in Wiltſhire. They had two other houſes here; the one at 
Eton, the other at Meſtævocd in Worceſterſhire] 3 
1 I XX. Nok - 


nut — , „ 


rn - > 
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XX. NorBekrT, a German nobleman, who went in- CE Nr. 1 0 
„co holy orders, and was afterwards archbiſhop of Magde- XII. "FRM 


2 . AS 6 The Order 
its primitive ſeverity the diſcipline of the regular canons, of Premon- 


E which was extremely relaxed in ſome places, and almoſt ** {al 
totally aboliſhed in others. This eminent reformer + "of 
founded, in the year 1121, the Order of Premontre in i 
E Picardy, whoſe fame ſpread throughout Europe with an 1 
amazing rapidity, and whoſe opulence, in a ſhort ſpace | 
of time, became exceſſive and enormous [g], in conſe- 
quence of the high eſteem which the monks of this com- 1 
munity had acquired by the gravity of their manners, | 101 
and their aſſiduous application to the liberal arts and 1 
ſciences. But their overgrown proſperity was the ſource 


N 


ha R N * 
bourg, employed his moſt zealous efforts to reſtore to = "4 
. . f | 


— fi 


T * ww 


a. 


of their ruin, it ſoon diminiſhed their zeal for the exer- 1168 
ceiſes of devotion, extinguiſhed their thirſt after uſeful |, 
knowledge, and thus ſtep by ſtep plunged them, at +}. 
length, into all forts of vices. The rule which they wh 
followed was that of St. AuGusTiN, with ſome flight 111 
alterations and an addition of certain ſevere laws, whole | oY 
| authority, however, did not long ſurvive their auſtere Hy. 
| founder [r]. On 


XXI. About 


1 

[(q) The religious of this Order were at firſt ſo poor, that they had 4 
nothing they could call their own, but a ſingle aſs, which ſerved to {40 
carry the wood they cut down every morning and ſent to Laon in order i 
to purchaſe bread. But in a ſhort time they received ſo many dona- "1:18 


tions, and built ſo many monaſteries, that, thirty years after the foun- | 
dation of this order, they had above an hundred abbies in France and 
Germany. In proceſs of time, the Order increaſed ſo prodigiouſly, that 
it had monaſteries in all parts of Chriſtendom, amounting to 1000 abbies, 
300 provoſtſhips, a vaſt number of priories, and 500 nunneries. But 
this number is now greatly diminiſhed. Beſides what they loſt in pro- 
teſtant countries, of ſixty-five abbies, that they had in zafy, there is 
not one now remaining.] . | 

[r] See HeLYoT, Hi. des Ordres, tom. ii. p. 156.—CurvsosrT. 
Van der STzR1E, Vita S. Norberti Premonſtratenſium Patriarche, 
publiſhed in 8vo at Antwerp in 1656,—Louts HuGues, Vie de &. 
Norbert, Luxemb. 1104, in 4to. — Add to theſe, notwithſtanding his 
partiality, Jo. Launorvus, Inquifit. in Privilegia Ordin. Præmonftrat. 
cap. i, ii. Oper. tom. iii. part. I. p. 448. For an account of the pre- 0 
ſent ſtate of the Order of Premontre, ſee MaRTENE'Q Voyage Litter aire l 
de deux Beneilictins, tom. ii. p. 59. | Il 0) The n 
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XII. 


Carmelites. 


f mount Carmel, which was afterwards tranſplanted 


among the mendicant or begging orders, It is true, 
the Carmelites reject, with the higheſt indignation, an 


The Internal HISTORY Part l 

XXI. About the middle of this century; a certain 
Calabrian, whoſe name was BerTHoLD, ſet out with 
few companions for mount Carmel, and, upon the very 
{pot where the prophet ELI As is ſaid to have difay, 
peared, built an humble cottage, with an adjoining cha. 
pel, in which he led a life of ſolitude, auſterity, and la. 
bour, This little colony ſubſiſted, and the places of 
thoſe that died were more than filled by new comers; 
ſo that it was, at length [s], erected into a monaſlic 
community by ALBERT, patriarch of Jeruſalem. This 
auſtere prelate drew up a rule of diſcipline for the ney 
monks, which was afterwards confirmed by the authe- 
rity of the Roman pontiffs, who modified and altered 
it in ſeveral reſpects, and, among other corrections, 
mitigated its exceſſive rigour and ſeverity J. Such 
was the origin of the famous Order of Carmelites, or, 
as they are commonly called, of the Order of our Lag 


from Syria into Europe, and obtained the principal rank 


origin ſo recent and obſcure, and affirm to this very day, 
that the prophet ELIAS was the parent and founder of 
their ancient community [u]. Very few, however, have 
—_ | 1 been 


( ) The Prænonſtratenſes, or monks of Premontre, vulgarly called 
White Canons, came firſt into England A. D. 1146. Their firſt mons- 
ſtery, called New- Hauſe, was built in Lincolnſhire by Peter de Saulia, 
and dedicated to St. Martial. In the reign of EDwARD I, the ordet 
in queſtion had twenty-ſeven monaſteries in England.] 
{s] In the year 1205. | | | 
De] I have here principally followed Dan. PayzBROCH, an accurate 
writer, and one who is always careful to produce ſufficient teſtimonies 
of the truth of his narrations, ſee the 44a Sanfor. Antwerp. Menſe 
April, tom. iii. p. 774 802. It is well known, that an accuſation was 
brought againſt this learned jeſuit before the tribunal of the Roman pon- 
tiff by the Carmelites, on account of his Un, coed in queſtion the 
dignity and high antiquity of their order. e have in HeLYyor' 
Hiſt. des Ordres, tom. i. p. 282. an account of this long and tedious 
conteſt, which was ſo far determined, or at leaſt ſuſpended in the 
year 1698, by InnocenT XII, that filence was impoſed upon the 
contending parties. | | | | ; 
[uA] The moſt conciſe and accurate of all the Carmelite writers, 
who have treated this matter, is THOMAS AQuinas, a French monk, 


Chap. II. of the CHURCH. 


Tount « tn | XCE] I. 
She order, and many Roman catholic writers have treat- 
d their pretenſions to ſuch a remote antiquity with the 


Thing be more ridiculous than the circumſtantial narra- 
Fons of the occaſion, origin, founder, and revolutions 
f this famous order, which we find in ſeveral eccleſi- 
&ſtical authors, whoſe zeal for this fraternity has render- 
&d them capable of adopting without reluctance, or, at 
Yeaſt, of reciting without ſname the moſt puerile and 
Wlaring abſurdities. They tell us, that Eri1as was in- 
Eroduced into the ſtate of monachiſm by the miniſtry of 
Wngels ; that his firſt diſciples were Jou an, Mican, and 
Elo OBADIan, whoſe wife, in order to get rid of an im- 
portunate croud of lovers, who fluttered about her at the 
court of Ach after the departure of her huſband, 
pound herſelf by a vow of chaſtity, received the veil 
from the hands of father El. i as, and thus became the 
firſt abbeſs of the Carmelite order. They enter into 
a vaſt detail of all the circumſtances that relate to the 
rules of diſcipline, which were drawn up for this com- 
Imunity, the habit which diſtinguiſhed its members, and 


che various alterations which were introduced into their 
" Wrule of diſcipline in proceſs of time. They obſerve, 
chat, among other marks, which were uſed to diſtin- 
guiſh the Carmelites from the ſeculars, the tonſure was 
cone; that this mark of diſtinction expoſed them, in- 


deed, to the mockeries of a profane multitude; and 
that this furniſhes the true explication of the terms bald 


bead, which the children addreſſed, by way of reproach, 
% Elina as he was on his way to Carmel [x]. They 


3 0 

ein his Diſſertatio for. Theol. in qua Patriarchatus Ordinis Carmelitarum 
s WW Prophete Eliz vindicatur, publiſhed in 8vo at Paris, in the year 1632. 
The modern writers, who have maintained the cauſe of the Caime- 
e lites againſt PaezBROCH, are extremely prolix and tireſome. - 
e lf See Hax Dp UN Opera Poſtbum. p. 642.—LaBaT, Voyage en 


Eſpagne et takie, tom. iii. p. 87,—Couraves, Examen des defauts 
„ Theohopigues, tom. i. p. 455. RY Oo 
| [x] See 2 Ki | 


NGS ii. 23. a 
Vol. II. C c this 


lutmoſt contempt [4]. [And ſcarcely, indeed, can any 


tell us, moreover, that PyTHaGoRas was a member of | 


4ot 


Peen en aged to adopt this fabulous and chimerical ac- C 2 » r. 
their eſtabliſhment; except the members of XII. 
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Cx u r. this ancient order; that he drew all his wiſdom from 
XII. mount Carmel, and had ſeveral converſations, with the 


. 


prophet DANIEL at Babylon, upon the ſubject of the 
Trinity. Nay, they go ſtill farther into the region of fable, 
and aſſert, that the Virgin Mary and JEsus himſelf af. 
ſumed the habit and profeſſion of Carmelites; and 
they load this fiction with a heap of abſurd circum. 
ſtances, which it is impoſſible to read without the high. 
eſt aſtoniſhment [y]. > Ai 

Greek un. XXII. To this brief account of the religious order, 
ters. it will not be amiſs to add a liſt of the principal Greek 
and Latin writers that flouriſhed in this century. The 
moſt eminent among the Greeks were thoſe that fal. 

low: | EE 


Philippus SoLITAaRIUs, Whoſe Dioptra, or contro. 
verſy between the ſoul and the body, is ſufficiently 
known; TE . hs 
 EvusTRATius, Who maintained the cauſe of the 
Greek church againſt the Latins with great learning and 


[(y) For an ample account of all the abſurd. inventions here hinted 
at, ſee a very remarkable work, entitled, Oxpres MonasTiquay, 
Hiſtoire extraite de touts les Auteurs qui ont conſerve a la Peſterit# ce gily 
a de plus curieux dans chaque ordre, enrichie d'un tres-grand nombre de jal- 
ſages des memes Auteurs ; pour ſervir de demonſiration que ce qu on y a 
vance eft egalement veritable et curieux. This work, which was firſ 
printed at Paris in 1751, under the title of Berlin, and which wa 
ſuppreſſed almoſt as ſoon as it appeared, is written with great wit, 
eloquence, and learning, and all the narrations it contains are confirm- 
ed by citations from the moſt eminent authors who have given account 
of the religious orders. The author's deſign ſeems to have. been to 
expoſe the monks of every denomination to the laughter of his readers; 
and it is very remarkable, that, in the execution of this purpoſe, he 
. has drawn his materials from the graveſt authors, and from the moſt 
zealous defenders of monachiſm. If be has embelliſhed his ſubje, 
it is by the vivacity of his manner, and the witty elegance of hi 
ſtyle, and not by laying to the charge of the monaſtic communities 
any practices which their moſt ſerious hiſtorians omit or diſayow, 
The authors of the Bibliotheque des Sciences et de Beaux Arts, at the 
Hague, have given ſeveral intereſting extracts of this work in the 2, 3, 
4, and 5th volumes of that Literary Journal.] DD. 
{(») The Carmelites came into England in the year 1240, and erected 
there a vaſt number of monaſteries almoſt through the whole kingdom, 
See BxouGHToON's Hiſtorical Library, vol. i. p. 208. 


ſpirit, 


44 
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ſpirit, and who wrote commentaries on certain books C 


of ARISTOTLE ; 


EvTHYMIUS ZIGABENUS, who, by his Anti-heretical 


Panoply, together with his commentaries upon ſeveral 
rts of the ſacred writings, has acquired a place a- 
mong the principal authors of this century [Z]; 
JoHANNES ZONARAS, whoſe Annals, together with ſe- 
eral other productions of his learned pen, are ſtill ex- 
tant; . | 
MicHAEL GLyCas, who alſo applied himſelf to hiſto- 
rical compoſition, as well as to other branches of learn- 
ng la! 3 
ConSTANTINUs HARMENOPULUS, whoſe commenta- 
ties on the civil and canon laws are deſervedly eſteem- 
; | 19 5 . 5 
AxpRON C us CAMATERUS, who wrote with great 
armth and vehemenee againſt the Latins and Arme- 
ay; 3 LEO, 
Eos r Arn tus, biſhop of T heſſalonica, the moſt learn- 


ommentator of the 7lad. 

Tugopokus BaLsamon, who employed great dili- 
ence, erudition, and labour in explaining and digeſt- 
g the civil and eccleſiaſtical laws of the Greeks [8]. 


ere, oo 


an monks, as has been already obſerved, derived the 
tle of Bernardins ; a man who was not deſtitute of ge- 
jus and taſte, and whoſe judgment, in many reſpects, 
as juſt and penetrating; but who, on the other hand, 
iſcovered..in his conduct many marks of ſuperſtition 
nd weakneſs, and, what was ſtill worſe, concealed the 
ſt of dominion under the maſk: of piety, and made no 


[s] Le Rien. Snton, Critique de la Bibliotheque des Auteurs Ec- 
kſ. par M. Du Pix, tom. i. p. 318. 324 e 


[2] Other hiſtoriags place GLYeas in the xv century. See 


ant Difſertatio de Glyca, which is prefixed to the firſt volume of 
is Deliciæ virorum eruditorum. e ee | 6 
[5] See the Bibliotbeca Greca of Faszicius. 5 
5 N N Ce 2 8 ſcruple 


d of the Greeks in this century, and the celebrated 


XXIII. The moſt eminent among the Latin writers Lats wri« 
ö;ͤ NG a. 1 : 1 5 8. 


BERNARD, abbot of Clairval, from whom the Ciſter- 
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on:. ſcruple of loading with falſe accuſations ſuch as had the 


deeply verſed in logical difquiſition 


and the bitterneſs of his unhappy fate [e]; 
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misfortune to incur his diſpleaſure ſc]j; 

Ixxvoc ENT III, biſhop of Rome, whoſe epiſtles and o. 
ther productions contribute to illuſtrate the religious 
ſentiments, as alſo the diſcipline and morals, that pre. 
vailed in this century [d]; 

AnsELM of Laon, a man of a ſubtile genius, and 


ABELAKRD, the diſciple of ANSELM, and moſt fargou 
in this century on account of the elegance of his vit, 
the extent of his erudition, the power of his rhetori 


Geopery of Yendime, whoſe Epy les and Difſert 
tions are yet extant; _ v 
RupE AT of Duytz, the moſt eminent, perhaps, 4 tion 
all the expoſitors of the holy ſcriptures, who flouriſhed 


and 
among the Latins during this century, a man of 2 F 
ſound judgment and an elegant taſte []; 7 


Hoch of St. Victor, a man, diſtinguiſhed. by the fe ed 
cundity of his genius, who treated in his writings of all 


NIO! 
the branches of ſacred and profane erudition, that were WM the 
known in his time, and who compoſed ſeveral difſerta- Wl ced 
tions that are not t deftivate of merit is]; a ( 

1 2 | | * 1 | Ricwany anc 
adc 
(e The learned W has given a ſplendid edidon of the Mm 
works of St. BERNARD, and has not only in his Preface made many 
excellent obſervations upon the life and hiſtory of this famous abbot, Wl 
but has al fo ſubjoined to bis Works the accounts that have been given, yea 
by the ancient writers, of his life and actions. de | 
[4] The Epiſtles of Id RO Ul. were publiſhed at Paris, in two 7 
large volumes in falio, by BALuz i us, in the year 1682. 1 
8 See BayLe's Didionary, at the articles ABEL ARD and Paxl- 
cLEr.—Grerva 1s, Vie de Pierre Abeillard, Abbe de Nuys et de Heloiſe ed. 
Publiſhed at Paris in two volumes 8 vo. in the year 1728. The works Dig 
of this famous and unfortunate monk were publiſhed at Paris in 1616, | 
in one volume 4to by Franc. AmBnoise. Another edition, much | 
more ample, might be given, ſince there are a great number of the { 
productions of a that have never yet ſeen the light, 4 fit 


[f ] See MARILTLox, Annal. Bened. tom. vi. p. 19, 20. 42. 144. th: 
168, 261. 282. 296. who gives an ample account. of Rortar, and ict 
of the diſputes in which he was involved. 
| e] See Gallia Chriſtiana, tom. v ü. p. 661. The works of this 
learned man were publiſhed at Roven, | in thee volumes in folio, in the 


year 


Chap. II. of the CHURCH. 40 
Rich ARD of Sr. Vigor, who was at the head of the CE Wr. 
Myſtics in this century, and whoſe treatiſe, entitled, XII. 
The Myſtical Ark, which contains, as it were, the mar- 
row of that kind of theology, was received with the 
greateſt avidity, and applauded by the fanatics of the 

IT 

Howok1vs of Autun [i], no mean philoſopher, and 
tolerably verſed in theological learning; 

GRATIAN, a learned monk, who reduced the canon 
law into a new and regular form, in his vaſt compila- 
tion of the deciſions of the ancient and modern coun- 
cils, the decretals of the pontiffs, the capitularies of 
the kings of France, &c. 

WiLLiaM of Nheims, the author of ſeveral produc- 
tions, every way adapted to excite pious ſentiments, 
and to contribute to the progreſs of practical religion; 

PETER LoMBARD, who was commonly called, in 

France, Maſter of the Sentences, becauſe he had compoſ- 

ed a work ſo entitled, which was a collection of opi- 
nions and ſentences relative to the various branches of 
theology, extracted from the Latin doQtors, and redu- 
ced into a fort of ſyſtem [x]; Has 

GIiLBERTUsS PokRRETANUs III, a ſubtle dialectician, 
and a learned divine, who is, however, ſaid to have 
adopted ſeveral erroneous ſentiments concerning The Di- 
vine Eſſence ; The Incarnation ; and The Trinity Im]; 


year 1648. See, for a farther account of him, Da LANOI1 Diſſert. 
de Hugone a S. Victore, Heimſtadt. 1740, in 4to. and MarrTent's 
Vogage Lilteraire, tom. ii. p. 91, 92. 
| [+] Gallia Chriftiana, tom. vii. p. 669. | 

li] Such is the place to which Honortvs is ſaid to have belong- 
ed. But Le Bog ur proves him to have been a German, in his 
Differt, fur ! Hit. Frangoiſe, tom. i. p. 254. 

[4] Gallia Chriſtiana, tom. vii. p. 68. 

[/] GiL.BEzT, De la Poiree. | 

n) He held, among other things, this trifling and ſaphiſtical propo- 
fition, that the divine efſence and attributes are not God; a propoſition 
that was every way proper to exerciſe the quibbling ſpirit of the 


ſcholaſtic writers.] 
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genius, whoſe philoſophical and theological knowledg 


Chriſtiavity 
corrupted 
more and 
more. 


Curialium; 


Hiſtory of the Old and New Teſtament, which was uſt 


Concerning the doclrine of the Chriſtian church in thi 


profane mixture of the inventions of ſuperſtitious and 


5 8 Le Bogve, Difertation ſur la * Theolagigue de Guillaume 4 
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WILLIAM of Auxerre, who acquired a conſidera 
reputation by his Theological Syſtem [u]; 

PETER of Blois [o], whoſe epiſtles and other prody 
tions may yet be read with profit; 

Joan of Saliſbury, a man of great learning and try 


was adorned with a lively wit and a flowing eloquenc; 
as appears in his Metalogicus, and his book De nig 


PeTRUs ComesToR, author of An Abridgment of th 


in the ſchools for the inſtruction of the youth, and ei 
led probably from thence, Hiſtoria Scbolaſtica. 

A more ample account of the names and characten 
of the Latin writers may be found in thoſe authog 
who have profeſſedly treated that branch of liters 
ture. : 


CHAP. Il. 


| century. 


H E N we conſider the multitude of cauſe 
_ which united their influence in obſcuring tht 
luſtre of genuine Chriſtianity, and corrupting it by i 


I, 


deſigning men, with its pure and ſublime doctrines, i mi 
will appear ſurprizing, that the religion of Jgsus wall tir 


not totally extinguiſhed. All orders contributed, though ſu 


in different ways, to corrupt the native purity of true 


religion. The Roman pontiffs led the way; they woud ig 


not ſuffer any doctrines that had the ſmalleſt tendency re 
to diminiſh their deſpotic authority; but obliged the 
public teachers to interpret the precepts of Chriſtianity] ti 
in ſuch a manner, as to, render them ſubſervient to the t 


. D | 
Auxerre in MoLaT's Continuation des Memoires d'Hiſtoire et de Littera- t 
5 


[0] Px raus, Be 


* 4 
* 
* 


ſupport 
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ſupport of papal dominion and tyranny. This order Cz n t. 1 
as ſo much the more terrible, in that ſuch as refuſed XII. 160 0 
Jo comply with it, and to force the words of ſcripture * 
Into ſignifications totally oppoſite to the intention of its 1 
divine author, ſuch, in a word, as had the courage to i 1 
zlace the authority of the goſpel above that of the Ro- | 
an pontiffs, and to conſider it as the ſupreme rule of 1 
their conduct, were anſwered with the formidable argu- "1.7% 
ments of fire and (word, and received death in the moſt 5 1 
ruel forms, as the fruit of their ſincerity and reſolution. Wo 
The prieſts and monks contributed, in their way, to nl 
disfigure the beautiful ſimplicity of religion; and, find- _ } | W 
ng it their intereſt to keep the people in the groſſeſt ig- = 
norance and darkneſs, dazzled their feeble eyes with ; 
the ludicrous pomp of a gaudy worſhip, and-led them lk 
to place the whole of religion in vain ceremonies, bodi- a 
ly auſterities, and exerciſes, and, particulariy, in a 
blind and ſtupid veneration for the clergy. The ſcho- 44 
laſtic doctors, who conſidered the deciſions of the an- lf 
cients and the precepts of the Dialecticians, as the great 1 
rule and criterion of truth, inſtead of explaining the doc- W 
trines of the goſpel, mined them by degrees, and ſunk. 
divine truth under the ruins of a captious philoſophy ; 
while the Myſtics, running into the oppoſite extreme, 
maintained, that the ſouls of the truly pious were inca- 
pable of any ſpontaneous motions, and could only be 
moved by a divine impulſe; and thus not only ſet li- 
mits to the pretenſions of reaſon, but excluded it en- 
tirely from religion and morality; nay, in ſome mea- 
ſure, denied its very exiſtence. | 

II. The conſequences of all this were ſuperſtition and $upeftiion 
ignorance, which were ſubſtituted in the place of true g che 
religion, and reigned over the multitude with an uni- mutitude 
verſal ſway. Relics, which were for the moſt part fic- 
titious, or at leaſt uncertain, attracted more powerfully 
the confidence of the people, than the merits of Cyr15T, 
and were ſuppoſed by many to be more effectual, than 
the prayers offered to heaven through the mediation and 
. 2 Ccs4 | inter- 
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1 4 3s interceſſion of 'that divine redeemer [p]. The opulent 
ll. 


cation of religious edifices by their bodily labour, 


ſucceeding times, viz. How the inhabitants of beaven 
came to the knowledge of the prayers and ſupplications that 
dere addreſſed to them from the earth 9 This queſtion was 
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whoſe circumſtances enabled them either to erect ney Ml 
temples, or to repair and embelliſh the old, were look. 
ed upon as the happieſt of all mortals, and were conſi. 
dered as the moſt intimate friends of the moſt high 
While they, whom poverty rendered incapable of ſuch 
pompous acts of liberality, contributed to the multipli. 


chearfully performed the ſervices that beaſts of burden 
are uſually employed in, ſuch as carrying ſtones and 
drawing waggons, and expected to obtain eternal ſalva. 
tion by theſe voluntary and painful efforts of miſguided 
zeal [q]. The ſaints had a greater number of worſhip. 
pers, than the ſupreme Being and the Saviour of man. 
kind; nor did theſe ſuperſtitions worſhippers trouble 
their heads about that knotty queſtion, which occaſion: 
ed much debate and many laborious diſquiſitions in 


prevented in this century by an opinion, which the Chriſ. 
tians had received from their Pagan! anceſtors, that the 
inhabitants of heaven deſcended often from above, and 
frequented the places, in which they had formerly taken 
pleaſure during their reſidence upon earth [r]. To fi. 
niſn the horrid portrait of ſuperſtition, we ſhall only ob- 
ſerve, that the ſtupid credulity of the people in this cen- 


[o] See GuizeRTY DE NovigenTo, De pignoribus (fo were relics 
called) ſandorum, in his Yoris publiſhed by Da chE RN vs, p. 327. where pc 
he attacks, with judgment and dexte ity, theſe ſuperſtition of the miſera- 
ble times; | | 35 | | Mt 

[7] See Haymon's Treatiſe concerning this cuſtam, publiſhed by re 
Maz1LLo0N, at the end of the ſixth tome of his Annal. Benedict. See T 
alſo theſe Annals. p. 392. | | po 

[1] As a proof that this affertion is not without foundation, we ſhall 
tranſcribe the following remarkable paſſage of the Life of St. Al TMAx, fl 
biſhop of Padua, as it ſtands in SEB. TenGxacL's Collect. Vet. Monumen- al 
tor. p. 41. Vos licet, ſancti Domini, ſomno weſtro requieſcatis . . . haud 


tamen cyediderim, ſpiritus veſtros deeſſe locis, que viventes tanta devotione 
conſtruxiſtis et dilexiſtis. Credo vos adeſſe cunctis illic degentibus, x wr 


widelicet orantibus, ſuccurrerę laborantibus et vota finguloruen in conſpedu 
diving majeflatis promo dere. / 3 


tury 


WChap, II. of th CHURCH, 


me frenzy of a diſordered imagination, or with a deſign 

todeceive, publiſhed the dreams or viſions, which they 
fancied, or pretended, they had from above, the multi- 
tude reſorted to the new oracle, and reſpected its deci- 
ſions as the commands of God, who, in this way, was 
| pleaſed, as they imagined, to communicate council, 
jnſtruction, and the knowledge of his will to men. This 
appears, to mention no other examples, from the ex- 
traordinary reputation, which the two famous prophet- 
eſſes, HILDEGARD abbeſs of Bingen, and Er1zapeTH 
of Schonauge, obtained in Germany [5]. 


was dexterouſly, yet baſely, improved by the rulers of 
the church to fill their coffers, and to drain the purſes 
of the deluded multitude. And, jndeed, all the vari- 
ous ranks and orders of the clergy, had, each, their 
peculiar method of fleecing the people. The biſbops, 
when they wanted money for their private pleaſures, or 
for the exigencies of the church, granted to their flock 
the power of purchaſing the remiſſion of the penalties 


| was to be applied to certain religious purpoſes ; or, in 
other words, they publiſhed indulgences, which became 
an inexhauſtible ſource of opulence to the epiſcopal or- 
ders, and enabled them, as 1s well known, to form and 
execute the moſt difficult ſchemes for the enlargement 


edifices, which augmented. conſiderably the external 
pomp and ſplendor of the church [7]. The abbors and 
monks, who were not qualified to grant indulgences, had 
| recourſe to other methods of enriching their convents. 
They carried about the country the carcaſes and relics 


multitude to behold, touch, and embrace theſe ſacred 
and lucrative remains, at-certain fixed prices. The mo- 


[5] See Mannion, Aunales Benedict. tom. vi. p. 431. 529. 554. 
{:] STernanvus Obazinen/is in BaLuUz11 Miſcellan. tom. iv. p. 130. 
—Maz1LLON, Annal. Benedict. tom. vi. p. 535, Kc. 0 


a 5 naſtic 


tury went ſo far, that when any perſon, either through Cx » x, 


409 
XII, 


III. This univerſal reign of ignorance and ſuperſtition The fcanda- 
loustraffic of 


indulgences 
begun by the 
biſhops. 


impoſed upon tranſgreſſors by a ſum of money, which 


of their authority, and to erect a multitude of ſacred 


of the ſaints in ſolemn proceſſion, and permitted the 
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Cen r. naſtic orders gained often as much by this raree ſhoy 
XII. as the biſhops did by their indulgences [u]. ; 
Aae. IV. When the Roman pontiffs caſt an eye upon thy I 
wards mone- ĩimmenſe treaſures, that the inferior rulers of the churM 
polized by were accumulating by the ſale of indulgences, they 
pont. thought proper to limit the power of the biſhops in e 
mitting the penalties impoſed upon tranſgreſſors, and 
aſſumed, almoſt entirely, this profitable traffic to them. 
ſelves. In conſequence of this new meaſure, the coun 


of Rome became the general magazine of indulgences, 


and the pontiffs, when either the wants of the church mu 
the emptineſs of their coffers, or the demon of avarie ¶ poll 
prompted them to look out for new ſubſidies, publiſh. WE jure 
ed, not only an univerſal, but alſo a complete, or what trin 
they called a plenary remiſſion of all the temporal pains bel 
and penalties, which the church had annexed to certain Wt wh 
tranſgreſſions. They went till farther ; and not only © 
remitted the penalties which the civil and eccleſiaſtical Ml + 
laws had enacted againſt tranſgreſſors, but audaciouſl ] 


uſurped the authority which belongs to God alone, and 
impiouſly pretended to aboliſh, even the puniſhments 
which are reſerved in a future ſtate for the workers of 
iniquity ; a ſtep this, which the biſhops, with all their 
avarice and preſumption, had never once ventured to 
take [w]. COS 5 
The pontiffs firſt employed this pretended preroga- 
tive in promoting the holy war, and ſhed abroad their 
indulgences, though with a certain degree of moderati- It 


ſu] We find in the records of this century innumerable examples of n 
this method of extorting contributions from the multitude. See the 
Chronicon Centulenſe in Dach RR Spicilegio Peter, Scriptor. tom. ii. p. 
345.— Vila Ste Romanæ, ibid. p. 137. MABILLoN, Annal. Benedid. 
tom. vi. p. 342. 644.— Ada Sanctor. Menſis Maii, tom. vii. p. 533. 
where we have an account of a long journey made by the relies of &. | 
Marculus, —MaB1LLON, Ada Sandor. Ord. Benedi. tom. vi. p. 519, F 
520. & tom. ii. p. 732. „ I 

ſw] Moxinus, De adminiſtratione ſacramenti pœnitentiæ, lib. x. cap. 
xx, xxi, xxii. p. 768.— Rich. S1MoN, Bibliath. Critique, tom. iii. cap. <1 
xxxiii. p. 371.—MagiLLON, Pref. ad Ada Sanftor. Sec. v. Afr. 
Sandor. Benedict. p. 54. not to ſpeak of the proteſtant writers, whom | 5 
deſignedly paſs over, e | 


on, 


ap Ill. be CHURCH. 


ew expeditions for the conqueſt of Paleſtine ; but in 
pvyroceſs of time, the charm of indulgences was practiſed 
upon various occaſions of much leſs conſequence, and 
merely with a view to filthy lucre [x]. Their intro- 
duction, among other things, deſtroyed the credit and 
authority of the ancient canonical and ecclefiaftical diſci- 
oline of penance, and occaſioned the removal and ſup- 
preſſion of the penitentials y ], by which the reins were 
| et looſe to every kind of vice. Such proceedings ſtood 


poſſible. To juſtify therefore theſe ſcandalous mea- 
ſures of the pontiffs, a moſt monſtrous and abſurd doc- 
trine was now invented, which was modified and em- 
belliſned by St. Thomas in the following century, and 
which contained among others the following enormities: 


merit compoſed of the pious deeds, and virtuous acti- 
* ons which the ſaints had performed beyond what was 


| © therefore applicable to the benefit of others; that the 
| © guardian and diſpenſer of this precious treaſure was 
the Roman pontiff; and that, of conſequence, he 
* was impowered to gn to ſuch as he thought pro- 
{© per, a portion of this inexhauſtible ſource of merit, 
« ſuitable to their reſpective guilt, and ſufficient to de- 
4 liver them from the puniſhment due to their crimes.” 
It is a moſt deplorable mark of the power. of ſuperſtiti- 
on, that a doctrine, fo abſurd in its nature, and ſo per- 
nicious in its effects, ſhould yet be retained and defend- 
ed in the church of Rome [4]. 1 

V. Nothing 


[x] Musa rox t Antlgg. Ital. medii evi, tom. v. p. 761.— Faxe. 
Pact. Breviar. Rom. Pont if. tom. ii. p. 60. TR EOD. Ru INMART I Vi- 
ta Urbani II, p. 231. tom. iii. Opp. Poſtuu nn. i 
[) The Penitential was a book, in which the degree and kind of 
penance that were annexed to each crime, were regiſtered.] 
{ (z) Theſe works are known by the name of Works of Supererogati- 
c For a ſatisfactory and ample account of the enormous doctrine 
of indulgences, ſee a very learned and judicious work, entitled, OO 
0 Y 1 © 


Pa, in order to encourage the European princes to form C x x . 
. XII. 


much in need of a plauſible defence, but this was im- 


* That there actually exiſted an immenſe treaſure of 


. neceſſary for their own ſalvation [z], and which were 
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XII. 

9 2 8 

The expoſi - 

tors and 

_ commenta- 

tors of this 

century. 


The Greek and Latin commentators, blinded by their 


expoſitor among the Greeks, upon the P/alms, Goſpel 
and Epiſtles; though it muſt, at the ſame time, be ac. 


_ cred writings, and who are placed at the head of the ex- 
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V. Nothing was more common in this century thay 
expolitors and interpreters of the facred writings, by: 
nothing was fo rare, as to find, in that claſs of author, 
the qualifications that are eſſentially required in a good 
commentator. Few of theſe expoſitors were attentive 
to ſearch after the true ſignification of the words em. 
pljed by the ſacred writers, or to inveſtigate the pre. 
cile ſenſe in which they were uſed ; and theſe few wert 
deſtitute of the ſuccours which ſuch reſearches demand 


enthuſiaſtic love of antiquity, and their implicit vener- 
tion for the doctors of the early ages of the church, drey 
from their writings, without diſcernment or choice, 
heap of paſſages, which they were pleaſed to conſider 
as illuſtrations of the holy ſcriptures. Such were th: 
commentaries of EuTrHVMIUS Z1GABENUS, an eminent 


knowledged, that this writer follows, in ſome places, 
the dictates of his own judgment, and gives, upon cer. 
rain occaſions, proofs of penetration and genius, A- 
mong the Latins, we might give ſeveral examples of the 
injudicious manner of expounding the divine word that 
prevailed in this century, ſuch as the Lucubrations of 
PETER LoMBarD, GilBERT DE LA Po EE, and the 
famous ABELARD, upon the P/alms of Da vip, and the 
Epiſtles of St. Paul. Nor do thoſe commentators a. 
mong the Latins, who expounded the whole of the i 


poſitors of this age, ſuch as Gil BERT, biſhop of London, 
ſurnamed the Univerſal, on account of the vaſt extent 


ſur les Fubiles, publiſhed in the year 1751, in three volumes 8vo. by 
the Reverend Mr. Caars, miniſter of the French church in the Hague, 
on occaſion of the univerſal Jubilee celebrated at Rome the preceding 
year, by the order of BND Di er XIV. In the zd volume of this ex- 
cellent work, which we ſhall have frequent occaſion io conſult in the 
.courſe of this biſtary, there is a clear account, and a ſatisſactory refuta- N 
tion of the doQrine in queſtion, as alſo the hiſtory of that monſtrous 

- ptaQtice from its origin to the preſent times.] ES | 


ap. III. of the CHURCH. 413 
of his erudition [3], and Hzrvey, a moſt ſtudious Be- Cr. 
nedictine monk [c}, deſerve a higher place in our e- XII. 1 
ſteem, than the authors already mentioned. The wri- "Tu 
ters that merit the preference among the Latins are Ru- 
EAT of Duytz, and ANSELM of Laon; the former of Wl 
whom expounded ſeveral books of ſcripture, and the 1 
latter compoſed, or rather compiled, a gloſſary upon the 1 


1 i 

ſacred uritings. As to thoſe doctors who were not car- N 
ried away by an enthuſiaſtical veneration for the an- 1 
cients, who had courage enough to try their own talents, 1 
and to follow the dictates of their own ſagacity, they 9 
1 1 | : 115 0 

were chargeable with defects of another kind; for, diſ- | 10 


regarding and overlooking the beautiful ſimplicity of 1 
divine truth, they were perpetually bent on the ſearch 1448 
of all ſoxts of myſteries in the ſacred writings, and were N 
conſtantly on the ſcent after ſome hidden meaning in the 
plaineſt expreſſions of ſeripture. The people, called 
Myſtics, excelled peculiarly in this manner of expound- 
ling, and forced, by their violent explications, the word 
of God into a conformity with their viſionary doctrines, 
which they had drawn from the excurſions of their irre- 1 
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pular fancies, ; Nor were the commentators, who pre- wy 

tended to logie and philoſophy, and who, in effect, had 1 

applied themſelves to theſe profound ſciences, free from 43 
the contagion of myſticiſm in their explications of ſcrip- : JOY 
ure. They followed, on the contrary, the example of 418 
heſe fangtics, as maybe ſeen by Hoc of St. Victor's 4 
Allegorical Expoſition of the Old and New Teftament, by W 
the Myſtical Ark of RI HARD of St. Vic rox, and by 4.0 
he Myſtical Commentaries of GuizerT, abbot of Nogent,. 33M 
on Obadiah, Hoſea, and Amos [d]; not to mention leve- WY 

ral other writers who ſeem to have been animated by 4 
the ſame ſpirit. 


[3] For an account of this prelate, ſee Lx Bozr Memoires coucernant 
PHifloire q Auxerre, tom. ii. p. 486. | 


; 

| | | i 
e] An ample account of this learned Benedictine is to be found in | f i 
GABR. Lizon Singularite. Hiftoriques et Litteratres, tom. iii. p. 29.— 48914 
See alſo MaBILLOM Annales Bened. tom. vi. p. 477. 719 | 
| {4] The Prolzgus in Abdiam has been publiſhed by MaB1LLON, in f 

Nis Annales Senad. om. vi. p. 667. 9 | 

VI. The 
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Cexr. VI. The moſt eminent teachers of theology reſided 

XII. at Paris, which city was, from this time forward, fre. 

Phe a quented by ſtudents of divinity from all parts of Europe, 

of texching Who reſorted thither in crouds, to receive inſtruction 

bow eine from theſe celebrated maſters. The French divine 

ed, were divided into different ſets. The firſt of theſs 

ſects, who were diſtinguiſhed by the title of The Ancien 

Theologiſts, explained the doctrines of religion, in a plain 

and {imple manner, by paſſages drawn from the holy 

ſcriptures, from the decrees of councils, and the writ- 

ings of the ancient doQtors, and very rarely made uſe dl 

the ſuccours of reaſon or philoſophy, in their theologji: 

cal lectures. In this claſs we place St. Bexnarp, Pr. 

TER, ſurnamed the Chanter, WALTER of St. VieTos; 

and other doctors, who declared an open and bitter war 

againſt the philoſophical divines. The doctors, which 

were afterwards known by the name of Pyſitiui and Sen. 

tentiarii, were not, in all reſpe&s, different from theſe 

now mentioned. Imitating the examples of AnsELm, 

archbiſhop of Canterbury, LaNFRanc, HiLDEBERT, 

and other doQors of the preceding century, they taught 

and confirmed their ſyſtem of theology, principally, by 

collecting the deciſions of the inſpired writers, and the 

opinions of the ancients. At the ſame time, they were 

far from rejeQting the ſuccours of reaſon, and the diſ- 

: cuſſions of philoſophy, to which they more eſpecially 

] had recourſe, when difficulties were to be ſolved, and 

| __ adverſaries to be refuted, but in the application of 

1 which all did not diſcover the ſame degree of moderati- 

= on and prudence. Hoc of St. VicTo is ſuppoſed to 

1 have been the firſt writer of this century, who taught 

in this manner the doctrines of Chriſtianity digeſted in- 
g 1 oe 

to a regular ſyſtem. His example, however, was fol- 

lowed by many; but none acquired ſuch a ſhining re- 


U 


putation by his labours in this branch of ſacred eruditi- Free 
on, as PETER, biſhop of Paris, ſurnamed Lowsazn, te 
=» from the country which gave him birth. The Four 
i Books of Sentences of this eminent prelate, which ap- en 
= peared in the year 1172 [e], were not only received Hof: 
le] Exrortvi LinpznsROGH Scriptores Septemirionales, p. 250. 1 
| | wit 
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degree of authority, as induced the moſt learned doctors 


expounding them. Scarcely was there any divine of 
note that did not undertake this popular taſk except 
Henky of Gendt, and a few others [V]; fo that 
LoMBARD, who was commonly called Maſter of the ſen- 
tznces, on account of the famous work now mentioned, 
became truly a claſſic author in divinity [g]. 

VII. The followers of Long ARD, who were called 
Sententiarij, though their manner of teaching was defec- 
tive in ſome reſpects, and not altogether exempt from 
Fvain and trivial queſtions, were always attentive to a- 
void entering too far into the ſubtilties of the Dialecti- 
cians, nor did they preſumptuouſly attempt ſubmitting 
the divine truths of the goſpel to the uncertain and ob- 
cure principles of a refined and intricate logic, which 
was rather founded on the excurſions of fancy, than on 
the nature of things. They had, for contemporaries, 
another ſet of theologiſts, who were far from imitating 
their moderation and prudence in this reſpect; a ſet of 
ſubtile doctors who taught the plain and ſimple truths 


plexing diſtinctions uſed by the Dialecticians, and ex- 


[/] A lift of the commentators who laboured in explaining the Ser- 
tences of PxTER"LOMBARD, is given by AxnTon, Possevinus, in his 
Biblioth, Selecta, tom. i. lib. ii. cap. xiv. p. 242. _ | 

[g) The Book of Sentences, which rendered the name of PærER Lom- 
8ARD ſo illuſtrious, was a compilation of ſentences and paſſages drawn 
from the fathers, whoſe manifold contradictions this eminent prelate en- 
deavoured to reconcile. His work may be conſidered as a complete body 
of divinity, It conſiſts of Foux Books, each of which is ſubdivided in- 


and the Divine Attributes ; in the 8g co, of the Creation in general, 
of the Origin of Angels, the Formation and Fall of Man, of Grace and 
Free Will, of Original Sin and Aual Tranſgreſſion; in the Thixd, of 
the Incarnation, and Perfections of Feſus Chriſt, of Faith, Hope, and Cha- 
rity, of the Gifts of the Spirit, and the Commandments of God. The 
Sacraments, the Reſurrection, the Laſt Judgment, and the State of the Rigb- 
teous in Heaven, are the ſubjects treated in the Four TH and laſt book 
of this famous work, which was the wonder of the twelfth century, and 
is little more than an object of contempt in ours. ] 


_ plained, 


* 


ith univerſal applauſe, but acquired alſo ſuch a high C = n r. 


. 


n all places to employ their labours in illuſtrating and 


The ſcholaf- 
tics, properly 


ſo called. 


of Chriſtianity in the obſcure terms and with the per- 


to various chapters and ſections. In the Fi Rs r he treats of the Trinity, 
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Cx * plained, or rather darkened, with their unintelligibt 


Called S'iblici 


argon, the ſublime precepts of the wiſdom that is fronlM q 
above. This method of teaching theology, which wat Plaſt) 
afterwards called the ſcholaſtic ſyſtem, becaule it was in 
general uſe in the ſchools, had for its author Per 
ABELARD, a man of the moſt ſubtile genius, whoſe 
public lectures in philoſophy and divinity had raiſe 
him to the higheſt ſummit of literary renown, and why | 
was ſucceſſively canon of Paris, and monk and abba 
of Ruys [Y]. The fame he acquired by this new me. 
thod, engaged many ambitious divines to adopt it; 
and, in a ſhort ſpace of time, the followers of Ax BLAU 
multiplied prodigiouſly not only in France, but alſo i 
England and Italy. Thus was the pure and peaceal| 
wildom of the goſpel perverted into a ſcience of mere 
ſophiſtry and chicane; for theſe ſubtile doctors nere © 
explained or illuſtrated any ſubject, but, on the contia. 
ry, darkened and disfigured the plaineſt expreſſions, and 
the moſt evident truths by their laboured and uſelek 
diſtinctions, fatigued both themſelves and others with 
unintelligible ſolutions of abſtruſe and frivolous queſti 
ons, and, through a rage for diſputing, maintained with 
equal vehemence and ardour the oppoſite ſides of the 

moſt ſerious and momentous queſtions [i]. 
The Chrifti- VIII. From this period, therefore, an important dil. 
dlviden iat tinction was made between the Chriſtian doctors, who 
two claſſes, were divided into two claſſes. In the firſt claſs were 


reput 
BARD 
This 
Bacc 
Lindo 
lextur 
ratur 
egen. 
groſos 
quod 
| mag! 
| 1 Ag . oc a 

_* [5] AsZNARD acknowledges this himſelf, Egi f. i. cap. ix. p. 20. Me# ig 
Oper. — dee alſo La uxoius, De Scholis Caroli M. p. 67. cap. lix. tom. ** 
iv. Opp. part. I. | 7 3 | * | | - as af 
[i] Cxs. Ecasst ps BourAx, Hiſlar. Acad. Pariſ, tom. ii. p. 201 and 
583,—AxTon, Woop, Antiquit. Oxenienſ. tom. i. p. 58,—Launos, I ton 
De varia Arifiotelis fortuna in Acad. Fariſ. cap. iti. p. 187. Edit. EN \ 
wickii Vitemb, 1720. in 8 So. eee e 


od ſzholgfj. Placed thoſe, who were called by the various names of 
ci biblict, i. e. bible-doQors, dogmatici and pofitiui, . i. . 
didactic divines, and alſo veteres or ancients; and in 
the ſecond were ranged the ſcholaſtics, who were alſo 
diſtinguiſhed by the titles of Sententiarii, after the Maſ- 

ter of the ſentences, and Novi, to expreſs their recent 


origin. 


ed manner, the ſacred writings in their public ſchools, 
jlluſtrated the doctrines of Chriſtianity without deriving 
any ſuccours from reaſon or philoſophy, and confirmed 


and Tradition. The latter expounded, inſtead of the 
Pible, the famous Book of Sentences, reduced, under the 
province of their ſubtile philoſophy, whatever the goſ- 
pel propoſed as an object of faith, or a rule of practice; 
and perplexed and obſcured its divine doctrines and pre- 
epts by a multitude of vain queſtions, and idle ſpecu- 
lations [#]. The method of the ,/cholaftics exhibited a 
pompous aſpect of learning, and theſe ſubtile doctors 
ſeemed to ſurpaſs their adverſaries in ſagacity and ge- 
hius ; hence they excited the admiration of the ſtudious 
outh, who flocked to their ſchools in multitudes, while 
the biblict, or doftors of the ſacred page, as they were 
alſo called, had the mortification to ſee their auditories 
unfrequented, and almoſt totally deſerted [/]. The 
ſcholaſtic theology continued in high repute in all the 
uropean colleges until the time of LurHRER. 1 


* 


[/] The Book of Sentences ſeemed to be at this time in much greater 
repute, than the holy ſcriptures; and the compilations of PTEI Lom- 
FARD wete preferred to the doctrines and precepts of IEsus CurtsT. 
This appears evident from the following remarkable paſſage in Roo 
Bacon's Op. Maj. ad Clementem IV, Pontif. Rom, publiſhed in 1733 at 
Lindon, by Sai. IE BB, from the original MSS, Baccalaureus ar legit 
tixtum (ſcrĩipturæ) ſuccumbit lefori ſententiurum et ubique in omnibus bons- 
ratur et prafertur : nam ille, qui legit ſententias, habet principalem horam 


their opinions by the united teſtimonies of Scripture 


TE TE ay 
origin. The former expounded, though in a wretch-© z .. r. 


— . 


IX. It muſt, however, be obſerved, that theſe meta- The fcholaſ- 
| 1 [yak 4+ ith ies . bs . tic divines 

phyſical divines had many difficulties to encounter, and — go 3 
different 


[+] See BovLar, Hi tor. Acad. Pariſ. tom. iii. p. 657. 5 quartets. 


kgendi ſecundum ſuam voluntatem, habet et ſocium et cameram apud reli- 


groſos : ſed qui legit Bibliam, caret his, et mendicat horam legendi ſecundum 
quod platet lectori ſertentiarum : et qui legit ſummas, diſputat ubique et pro 
magiflro habetur, reliquus qui textum legit non poteſt diſputare, ficut fuit 
bec anno Bononiæ, et in multis aliis lacis, quod efl abſurdum : manifeſtum 
ft igitur, quod textus illius facultatis (ſe. Theologicæ) /ubjicitur uni ſum < 
ne magiftrali. Such was now the authority of the ſcholaſtic theology, 
23 appear from the words of Bacon, who lived in the following age, 


and in whoſe writings there are many things highly worthy of the atten- 


tion of the curious. 


Vol. Ul. WE 77 much 
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CEATr. much oppoſition to overcome, before they could obtain 
XII. that boundleſs authority in the European ſchools which 
they enjoyed ſo long. They were attacked from differ. MW [on 
ent quarters; on the one hand, by the ancient dtvines, [8 

or bible-doctors; on the other, by the myſtics, who laft 
conſidered true wiſdom and knowledge as unattainable as 

by ſtudy or reaſoning, and as the fruit of mere con- 
templation, inward feeling, and a paſlive acquieſcence 

in divine influences. Thus that ancient conflict be. 

tween faith and reaſon, that had formerly divided the 

Latin doctors, and had been for many years huſhed in 
ſilence, was now unhappily revived, and produced ever) 

where tumults and diſſenſions. The patrons and 
defenders of the ancient theology, who attacked the 
ſchoolmen, were Gul BRN abbot of Nogent Im], Peter 

abbot of Mouſtier-la-Celle u], PETER the Chanter [1], 

and principally WaLTeR of St. Vic roR [p]. The my 

tics alſo ſent forth into the field of controverſy upon this 
occaſion their ableft and moſt violent champions, ſuch 

as Joacuim abbot of Flori, Richard of St. Vic ro, 

who loaded with invectives the ſcholaſtic divines, and 
more eſpecially LomBAaRD, though he was, undoubted- 
ae ly, the moſt candid and modeſt doctor of that ſubtile 
tribe. Theſe diſſenſions and conteſts, whoſe deplora- 

ble effects augmented from day to day, engaged ALEx. 

Ax DER III, who was pontiff at this time, to interpoſe 

his authority in order to reſtore tranquillity and concord anc 

in the church. For this purpoſe he convoked a ſolemn i ce! 

and numerous aſſembly of the clergy in the year 1164 Min 

[g], in which the licentious rage of diſputing about re- N pri 


Len] In bis Tropologie in Oſeam, p. 203. Opp. he 
+ [0] In his Verbum Abbreviat. cap iii. p. 6, 7. publiſhed at Mons in Ml > 
the year 1639, in 4to. by GeokGe GaLoein. XY 
| e] In his Libri iv. contra Quatuor Franciæ Labyrinthos et nowos hære- 
tices, He called Abelard, Gilbert de la Porret, Lombard, and Peter of 
_ Poitiers, who were the principal ſcholaſtic divines of this century, the 
four Labyrinths of France. For an account of this work, which is yet 
in manuſcript, fee BoyvLay, Hift. Acad. Pariſ tom. ii. p. 619. 659. 
641K AnT. Paci Critic. in Baronium, tom. iv. ad A. 1164. p. 614. 
n e 


ligious 
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| ligious matters was condemned, and another in the Cg r. 
year 1179, in which ſome particular errors of PRT ER XII 


LoMBARD were pointed out and cenſured [r}. 


X. But of all the adverſaries that aſſailed the ſcho- And prinei- 


laſtic divines in this century, none was fo formidable Rae“ 


as the famous St. BERNARD, whoſe zeal was ardent 
beyond all expreſſion, and whoſe influence and autho- 
| rity were equal to his zeal. And, accordingly, we find 


this illuſtrious abbot combating the DialeCticians, not 


| only in his writings and his converſation, but alſo by 
his deeds; arming againſt them ſynods and councils, 
the decrees of the church, and the laws of the ſtate. 
The renowned ABEL ARD, Who was as much ſuperior 
to St. BERNARD in ſagacity and erudition, as he was 
his inferior in credit and authority, was one of the firſt, 
who felt, by a bitter experience, the averſion of the 
lordly abbot to the ſcholaſtic dactors. For in the year 
1121, he was called before the council of Soiſſans, and 
before that of Sens in the year 1140, in both of which 
aſſemblies he was accuſed by St. BRRNAROU of the moſt 
pernicious errors, and was finally condemned, as an egie- 
gious heretic [5]. The charge brought againſt this ſubtile 
and learned monk was, that he had notoriouſly cor- 
rupted the doctrine of the Trinity, blaſphemed againſt 
the majeſty of the Holy Ghoſt, entertained unworthy 
and falſe conceptions of the perſon and offices of CHRIST, 
and the union of the two natures in him, denied the ne- 
ceſſity of the divine grace to render us virtuous, and, 


in a word, that his doctrines ſtruck at the fundamental 


principles of all religion. It muſt be confeſſed by thoſe, 
who are acquainted with the writings of ABRLA RD, that 
he exprefſed himſelf in a very ſingular and incon- 


gruous manner upon ſeveral points of theology [I]; 


[r] Marra. Paris, Hiftor, 


Acad, Pariſ. tom. ii. p. 4682. e e 
[] See BATTLE S Dictionary, at the article ABELARD.—GERVaIòS, 
Vie ꝙ Abe lard et 4 Heloiſe—Manii.ion, Amal. Benedict. tom. vi. p. 
63. 84. 324. 395.—MaxTENe, Theſaur, Auecdotor. tom. v. p. 1139. 
[(e) He affirmed, for example, among other things equally unintelli- 
gible” and extravagant, that the names Father, Son, and Holy Ghoft, 


D d 2 | were 


Major, p. 11 5.—BoutsY, Hiftor. | 
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Cu r. and this indeed is one of the inconveniences to which lou 
þ AH. ſubtile refinements upon myſterious doctrines frequent- ant 
ly lead. But it is certain, on the other hand, that St. ter. 
BERNARD, who had much more genius than logic, miſun- ter 
derſtood forme of the opinions of AB ELAR D, and wilfully yes 
perverted others. For the zeal of this good abbot too in 
rarely permitted him to conſult in his deciſions the die- his 
' tates of impartial equity; and hence it was, that he Ro 
almoſt always applauded beyond meaſure, and cen- err 
ſured without mercy [u]. EW rg cel 
XI. ABELARD was not the only fcholaftic divine, cin 
who paid dear for his metaphyſical refinement upon the me 
doctrines of the goſpel, and whoſe logic expoſed him to Mt en 
the unrelenting fury of perſecution. Gi BERT DE La ff for 
Porrs, biſhop of Poitiers, who had taught theology ab 
and philolophy at Paris, and in other places with the WW an 
higheſt applauſe, met with the fame fate. Unfortu- cal 
nately for him, AR NOD and Calo, two of his arch- op 
deacons, who had been educated in the principles of the the 
ancient theology, heard him one day diſputing, with th 
more ſubtilty than was meet, concerning the divine na- TI 
ture. Alarmed at the novelty of his doctrine, they ſio 
brought a charge of blafphemy againſt him before pope I 2c 
Eucenivs HI, who was, at that time, in France; and tri 
to give weight to their accuſation, they gained over St. 
BERNARD, and engaged him in their cauſe. The zea- 1 
were improper terms, and were only uſed to expreſs the fullneſs of the fo) 
ſovereign good; that the Father was the plenitude of power, the Son a en 
certain power, and the Holy Ghoſt no power at all; that the Holy Ghoſt ſo 
was the ſoul of the world, with other crude fancies of a like nature, 
mingled, however, with bold truths.] ra 
u] See GERVAISs, Vie d Abelard, tom. ii. p. 162,—Le CLERc, tic 
Biblioth. Ancienne et Moderne, tom. ix. p. 352.,—Diovwvs. Petav. De- tj 


mata Theolog. tom. i. lib. v. cap. vi. p. 217. as alſo the works of BEA- b. 
NARD, paſſim. ABELARD, who, notwithſtanding all his crude notions, | 
was a man of true genius, was, undoubtedly, worthy of a better fate, S 
than that which fell to bis lot, and of a more enlightened age, than 05 
that in which he lived After paſſing through the furnace of per- | 
ſecution, and having ſuffered' afflitions of various kinds, of which he 

has tranſmitted the hiſtory to poſterity, he retired to the monaſtery of 
Cut, whete he ended his days in the year 1144. 
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lous abbot treated the matter with his uſual vehemence, C n t 
and oppoſed GILBERT with the utmoſt ſeverity and bit- XII. 1 
terneſs, firſt in the council of Paris, A. D. 1147, and af. — 
terwards in that which was aſſembled at Nheims the 5 1 
year following. In this latter council the accuſed biſhop, 1 
in order to put an end to the diſpute, offered to ſubmit 1 
his opinions to the judgment of the aſſembly, and of the | f 
Roman pontiff, by whom they were condemned. The N 
errors attributed to Gil BERT were the fruits of an ex- 1 
ceſſive ſubtilty, and of an extravagant paſſion for redu- 
cing the doctrines of Chriſtianity under the empire of 
metaphyſic and dialectic. He diſtinguiſhed the divine e/- 
ſence from the Deity, the properties of the three divine per- MW 
ſons from the perſons themſelves, not in reality, but, by 1 
abſtraction, in ſtatu rationis, as the metaphylicians ſpeak ; 1 
and, in conſequence of theſe diſtinctions, he denied the in- ik | l 
carnation of the divine nature. To theſe he added other "4 
opinions, derived from the ſame ſource, which were ra- 1 
ther vain, fanciful, and adapted to excite ſurprize by A. 
their novelty, than glaringly falſe, or really pernicious. 1 
Theſe refined notions were far above the comprehen- 1 
ſion of good St. BERNARD, who was, by no means, Bo | 
accuſtomed to ſuch profound diſquiſitions, to ſuch in- "pf 
7 / Eo 0 ( =; The ſtate of | 
XII. The important ſcience of morals was not now mags if 
in a very flouriſhing ſtate, as may be eaſily imagined theology. 
when we conſider the genius and ſpirit of that philo- 
ſophy, which, in this century, reduced all the other ſci- 
ences under its dominion, and of which we have given 
ſome account in the preceding ſections. The only mo- 
ral writer among the Greeks, who is 'worthy of men- 
tion, is Pa1Lte, ſurnamed the Solitary, whoſe book en- 
titled Dioptra, which conſiſts in a dialogue between the 
body and the ſoul, is compoſed with judgment and ele- 
gance, and contains many things proper to nouriſh pi- 
ous and virtuous ſentiments. . 


[ww] See Du Bovrar, Hif. Acad. Pariſ. tom. ii. p. * 232.— 
Mas IL Lon, Aunal. Benedi&. tom. vi. p. 343. 415. 433—Gallia Chrifti- 
ana Benedictin. tom. ii. p. 117 5.— Marrh. Paris Hiſtor. Major, p. 56. 
—Pezravit Dogmata Theologica, tom. i. lib. i. cap. vii. — Loxouz- 

val Hiftgire de V Egliſe Gallicane, tom. ix. p. 147. 
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422 The Internal HISTORY Part l. 
Czxnrt. The Latin Moraliſts of this age may be divided into 
XII. two claſſes, ſcholaftics, and myſtics. The former dif: 
— courſed about virtue, as they did about truth, in 
the moſt unf.eling, unaffecting jargon, and general. 
ly ſubjoined their arid ſyſtem of morals to what 
they called their didactic theology. The latter treated 
the duties of morality 'in a quite different manner; 
their language was tender, perſuaſive, and affecting 
and their ſentiments often beautiful and ſublime, 
but they taught in a confuſed and irregular manner, 
without method, or preciſion, and frequently mixed 
the droſs of Platoniſin with the pure treaſures of celeſ. 
tial truth. 
We might alſo place in the claſs of moral writers the 
greateſt part of the commentators and expolitors of 
this century, who, laying aſide all attention to the ſig- 
nification of the words uſed by the ſacred writers, ho 
ſcarcely ever attempting to illuſtrate the truths they re- 
veal, or the events which they relate, turned, by forced 
and allegorical explications, every paſſage of (cripture 
to practical uſes, and drew leſſons of morality from 
every quarter. We could produce many inſtances of 
this way of commenting beſides Gu IBTRT's Meralia, 
in Jobum, Amos et Lamentationes Jeremie. 
polemic XIII. Both Greeks and Latins were ſeized with that 
weiss. enthuſiaſtic paſſion for dialectical reſearches, that raged 
in this century, and were thereby rendered extremely 
fond of captious queſtions and theological conteſts, while 
at the ſame time,. the love of this controverly ſeduced 
them from the paths that lead to truth, and involved 
them in labyrinths of uncertainty and error. The diſ- 
covery of truth was not, indeed, the great object they 
had in view; their principal deſign was to puzzle and 
embarraſs their ad verſaries, and overwhelm them with 
an enormous heap of fine. ſpun diſtinctions, an impetu- 
ous torrent of words without meaning, a long liſt of 
formidable authorities, and a ſpecious train of fal- 
lacious conſequences embelliſhed with railings, and: 
invectives. Ihe principal: polemic writers among the 
Greeks were CONSTANTANDS. HARMENOUrUs, and 
. Eu- 


— 
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FuTHYMIUS ZiGaBeNnvus. The former publiſhed a ſhort CN 7: 
treatiſe De Sectis Hereticorum, i. e. concerning the He- XII. 
retical Sets. The latter in a long and laboured work, 4, 
entitled Panoplia, attacked all the various hereſies and 

errors that troubled the church ; but, not to mention 

the extreme levity and credulity of this writer, his 
manner of diſputing was highly defeCtive, and all his 
arguments, according to the wretched method that now 1 
prevailed, were drawn from the writings of the ancient —_— 
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doctors, whoſe authority ſupplied the place of evidence. 1 | 
Both theſe authors were ſharply cenſured in a ſatirical 1 
poem compoſed by Zo AA AS. The Latin writers aff 


were allo employed in various branches of religious 14 
controverſy. Hownortvus of Autun wrote againſt cer- il 
tain herefies; and ABELARD combated them all. The 14 
Jews, whoſe credit was now entirely ſunk, and whoſe 1 
circumſtances were miſerable in every reſpect, were re- Py 


futed by G1LBERT de Caſtilione, Obo, PETRUs ALFONSUS, 1 
RueerT of Duitz, PETRUs MaUkiTius, RicuAkbus . 
a Sto. Victore, and PeTRUs BLESENSIiSs, according to 
the logic of the times, and EuTyymivs, with ſeveral 


#4 . . P 1 : 1 
other divines, directed their polemic force againſt the TY 
Saracens. | 5 my 

XIV. The conteſt between the Greeks and Latins, The cone |. | | 


the ſubject of which has been already mentioned, was between the 
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ſtill carried on by both parties with the greateſt obſtinacy 
and vehemence. The Grecian champions were Ey- tioued. 


. * 
TOE 


THYMIUS, NiCETAS, and others of Jeſs renown, while lt 
the cauſe of the Latins was vigorouſly maintained by 55 
ANSELM, biſhop of Havelſberg, and -Hucdo ErheRIANuUs, 11 
who diſtinguiſhed themſelves eminently by their erudi- 1 
tion in this famous controverſy [&]. Many attempts —— 4 
were made, both at Rome and at Conſtantinople, to re- 11 


concile theſe differe nces, and to heal theſe fatal divi- 
ſions; and this union was ſollicited, in a particular 
manner, by the emperors in the Comnene family, 
who expected to draw much advantage from the 


| 
| 
| 
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[x] See Leo ALLAr ius De perpetua conſenſione Ec leſiæ Orienal. 
et Occident, lib. it. cap. xi. p. 644. * . 
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C x » x. friendſhip and alliance of the Latins, towards the ſup. 
XII. port of the Grecian empire, which was at this time 
8 declining, nay, almoſt in a deſperate condition, 
But as the Latins aimed at nothing leſs than a deſpotic 
ſupremacy over the Greek church, and as, on the other NPnore 
hand, the Grecian biſhops could, by no means, be in. 
duced to yield an implicit obedience to the Roman 
pontiff, or to condemn the meaſures and proceedings of 
their anceſtors, the negociations, undertaken for the 
reſtoration of peace, widened the breach inſtead of heal. 

ing it, and the terms propoſed on both ſides, but eſye- 
cially by the Latins, exaſperated, inſtead of calming, 

the refentments, and animoſities of the contending pal. 

ties. 
10 XV. Many controverſies of inferior moment were car: 
atters of 

| Iefe moment Tied on among the Greeks, who were extremely fond 
controreried of diſputing, and were ſcarcely ever without debates 

ng th d . 
Greeks, UPON religious matters. We ſhall not enter into a cir- 
cumſtantial narration of theſe theological conteſts, which 
are more proper to fatigue than to amuſe or inſtrud, 


but ſhall confine ourſelves to a brief mention of thoſe urf 
which made the greateſt noiſe in the empire. Under fa 
the reign of EMANUEL Comnenvus, whoſe extenſive Nhe 
learning was accompanied with an exceſſive curioſity, ſe- 2 
veral theological controverſies were carried on, in which 2]. 
he himſelf bore a principal part, and which fomented n. 
ſuch diſcords and animoſities among a people already WW"? 
exhauſted and dejected by inteſtine tumults, as threat- Nun 
ned their deſtruction. The firſt queſtion that exerciſ- fee 
ed the metaphyſical talent of this over curious empe- WW" 
ror and his ſubtile doctors was this: In what ſenſe it Mt 

N 


WAS or might be affirmed, that an incarnate On Was at 
| the ſame time the OFFERER and the OBLATION ? When 
this knotty queſtion had been long debated, and the 

emperor had maintained, for a conſiderable time, the 

| ſolution of it that was contrary to the opinion gene- 
rally received, he yielded at length, and embraced the 
popular notion of that unintelligible ſubject. The con- 
ſequence of this ſtep was, that many men of eminent 
abilities and great eredit, who had differed from the 
dJocttine 
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Jogrine of the church upon this article, were depriv- C r. 
B of their honours and employments [y]. What the XII. 
nperor's opinion of this matter was, we find no where 
lated in a ſatisfactory manner, and we are equally 
Enorant of the ſentiments adopted by the church in re- 
Etion to this queſtion, It is highly probable that the 
mperor, followed by certain learned doctors, differed 
om the opinions generally received among the Greeks 
oncerning the Lord's ſupper, and the oblation or ſacri- 
ce of CHRIST in that holy ordinance. 


ole concerning the ſenſe of thoſe words of CHRIST, we Fa 
ded the Greeks into the moſt bitter and deplorable xiv. 28. 
tions. To the ancient explications of that important 
aſſage new illuſtrations were now added, and the em- 
eror himſelf, who, from an indifferent prince, was be- 
me a wretched divine, publiſhed an expoſition of that 
emarkable text, which he obtruded, as the only true 
nſe of the words, upon a council aſſembled for that 
purpoſe, and was deſirous of having received as a rule 
f faith by all the Grecian clergy. He maintained, that 
he words in queſtion related to the fleſh that was hid 
„ Chriſt, and that was paſſible, i. e. ſubject to ſuffering 
2], and nat only ordered this deciſion to be engraven 
Wn tables of ſtane in the principal church of Conftan- 
mople, but alſa publiſhed an edit in which capital 
Puniſhments were denounced againſt all ſuch, as ſhould 
preſume to oppoſe this explication, or teach any doc- 
Fine repugnant to it [a]. This edi, however, ex- 
Wired with the emperor by whom it was iſſued out, and 
Þ NDRONICUS, upon his acceſſion to the imperial throne, — 
rohibited all thoſe conteſts concerning ſpeculative 
Points of theology, that aroſe from an irregular and 
Panton curioſity, and ſuppreſſed, in a more particular 
Hanner, all inquiry into the ſubject now mentioned, by 


b [5] NiceTas Caontares, Aunal. Lib. vii. 5 5. p. 112. ed. Ve- 
le] Kale v i a irn x} wh cd 
La] Nick rs CMOAT IS, Anal. lib. vis 5 6. p. 113. 
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any way contribute to revive this diſpute [þ]. 

8 XVII. The ſame theological emperor troubled i 
the God of Church with another controverſy concerning the (; 
of Manomer. The Greek Catechiſms pronoung 
anathema againſt the Deity worſhipped by that falſe 1 
Phet, whom they repreſented as a ſolid and ſpherical | 
ing [e]; for ſo they tranſlated the Arabian word j 
med, which is applied in the koran to the ſupreme 
ing, and which indeed is ſuſceptible of that ſenſe, thoy 
it alſo ſignifies eternal [4]. The emperor ordered 
anathema to be effaced in the Catechiſm of the Gre 
church, on account of the high offence it gave to the N 
hometans, who had either been already converted 
Chriſtianity, or were diſpoſed to embrace that divine; 
ligion, and who were extremely ſhocked at ſuch an inſ 
offered to the name of God, with whatever reſtrictio 
and conditions it might be attended. The Chriſtian dy 
tors, on the other hand, oppoſed with much reſoluti 
and vehemence this imperial order. They obſerxe 
that the anatbema, pronounced in the Catechiſm, h 
no relation to the nature of God in general, nor tot 
true God in particular, and that, on the contrary, it y 
ſolely directed againſt the error of MaHOMET, again 
that phantom of a divinity which he had imagine 
For that impoſtor pretended that the Deity could n: 
ther be engendred nor engender ; whereas the Chriſtia 
adore God the Father. After the bittereſt diſputs 
concerning this abſtruſe ſubject, and various efforts 
recancile the contending parties, the biſhops, aſſembli 
in council, conſented, though with the utmoſt difficul 


to uad sber the imprecation of the Catechiſm from ti 2 
God of MARHOMET, to MaAHoMET himſelf, his doctriu 8 
and his ſect [e]. i 


The contro» XVIII. The ſpirit of controverky raged among tf 


_— Latins, as well as among the Greeks, and various fel 
Lord's ſup- 
per is carried [#] 3 in Andronito, lib. li. § 5. p. 175. 


RD 1 le] 'OXooPveog. 
28 5 4) RESLAN D, De Religione Mobammedica, lib. ii. 5 3. p. 142. 


le] Nicera Cruon. Aunales, bb. vii. p. 113—116, | 
timent 
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ments concerning the ſacrament of the Lord's ſupper C ur. 
ere propagated, not only in the ſchools, but alſo in the XII. 
ritings of the learned. For though all the doctors of 
e church were now extremely deſirous of being looked 
don as enemies to the ſyſtem of BERRNOER, yet ma- 

of them, and, among others [f], RurerT of Duytz, 

fered very little from the ſentiments of that great 
an; at leaſt, it is certain, that notwithſtanding the 
mous controverſy which had ariſen in the church con- 
ming the opinions of BeRENGER, nothing was, as yet, 
reciſely determined with reſpect to the manner of 
xrIsT's preſence in the euchariſt. 

RupERT had alſo religious conteſts of another nature 
ith ANSELM, biſhop of Laon, WII LI AM of Champeaux, 

nd their diſciples and followers, who maintained their 
octrine, when they were no more. The divine will 
nd the divine omnipotence were the ſubjects of this con- 

oyerſy, and the queſtion debated was, Whether God 

really willed, and actually produced all things that exiſt, 

or whether there are certain things whoſe exiſtence be 

merely permits, and whoſe production inſtead of being 

the eee of bis will, was contrary to it?“ The affir- 

ative of the latter part of this queſtion was. main- 
ined by RupERT, while his adverſaries held that all 
ings were the effects not only of the divine power, 
ut alſo of the divine will. This learned abbot was al- 
o accuſed of having taught that the angels were formed 
ut of darkneſs; that CHRIST did not adminiſter his body 
0 Jupas in the. laſt ſupper; and ſeveral other doctrines 
7], contrary to the received opinions of the church. 

XIX. Theſe and other controverſies of a more private As all that 
ind, which made little noiſe in the world, were ſuc- ein. 


the immacu- 
eeded, about the year 1140, by one of a more public late concep- 


tion of 
ature concerning, what was called, = Immaculate con- viegia me 


Mary. 


Fl 8 Hi Hor.  Academ, Pariſ. tom. ii. p. 30. | 
ſel See Mzneoz. Epiſtola, publiſhed by Manx rE Nx, in his Theſaur. 
inecdotor.” tom. i. ; 290,—Jo, e Annal. Benedid. tom. vi 
. 3p: 20. 1 16 . 2 
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x 1 v. ception of the Virgin MARY [h]. Certain churches 
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church. 


III. France began, about that time, to celebrate the feſti tous 
—— conſecrated to this pretended conception, which the Eu cove 
liſh had obſerved before this period in conſequence Who, l 
the exhortations of AnNszLM, archbiſhop of Canterbury re 
as ſome authors report. The church of Lions was cus 
of the firſt that adopted this new feſtival, which nMentio! 
ſooner came to the knowledge of St. BERNARD, than od 
ſeverely cenſured the Canons of Lions on account of i pre 
innovation, and oppoſed the Immaculate conception ft to 
the Virgin with the greateſt vigour, as it ſuppoſed He es 
being honoured with a privilege, which belonged iiWfcing 
CarisT alone. Upon this a warm conteſt aroſe; ſom f an 
ſiding with the Canons of Lions, and adopting the ne ere 
feſtival, while others adhered to the ſentiments of Md 
BERNARD. [i]. The controverſy, however, notwitMſhus 
ſtanding the zeal of the contending parties, was carte ame 
on, during this century, with a certain degree of decenfifiſÞhe o! 
cy and moderation, But in after times, when the Dod th 
minicans were eſtabliſhed in the academy of Paris thWenti 
conteſt was renewed with the greateſt vehemence, aMnigh 
the ſame ſubject was debated, on both ſides, with th@Wbil« 
utmoſt animoſity and contention of mind. The Dome. 
minicans declared for St. Bzxxnarp, while the acad be: 
my patronized the canons of Lions, and adopted nd 
new feſtival. r = 
CHAP; N ole 
3 1 5 ha 
Concerning the rites and ceremonies uſed in the church this 
Cats Auring this century. Er oun 
Rites uea I, INH E rites and ceremonies uſed in divine wo 
- _ | ſhip, both public and private, were now great 


[ (b) The defenders of this Immaculate Conception maintained, thi 


the Virgin Man v was conceived in the womb: of her mother with tht ceſ] 
fame purity that is attributed to Cyr1sT's conception in her womb. inc 
+ li] Sri. Bennagni Epiftola 174. tom. i. p. 170.—BovuLar, Hed 


Acad, Pariſ. tom. ii. p. 135-—MaB1LLoN, Annal. Bened, tom. vi. Mu. 
327.— Don. Cor onA, Hiſt. Litt. de la Ville de Lyon, tom. ii.) 
233. 
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augmented among the Greeks, and the ſame ſuper-Cz nr. 
ious paſſion for the introduction of new obſervances, XII. 
covered itfelf in all the eaſtern churches. The Gre- 
an, Neſtorian, and Jacobite pontiffs, that were any 
ay remarkable for their credit or ambition, were de- 
tous of tranſmitting their names to poſterity by the in- 
tion of ſome new rite, or by ſome ſtriking change 
troduced into the method of worfhip that had hither- 
prevailed. This was, indeed, almoſt the only way 
ft to diſtinguiſh themſelves in an age, where all ſenſe of 

e excellence of genuine religion and ſubſtantial piety 

ing almoſt totally loſt, the whole care and attention 

fan oftentatious clergy, and a ſuperſtitious multitude 

ere employed upon that round of external ceremonies 

nd obſervances that were fubftituted m their place. 

hus ſome attempted, though in vain, to render their 
ames immortal by introducing a new method of read- 
gor reciting the prayers of the church; others chang- 
d the church muſic ; others, again, tortured their in- 
entions to find out ſome new mark of veneration, that 
Pight be offered to the relics and images of the ſaints; 
phile ſeveral eccleſiaſties did not diſdain to employ their 
time, with the moſt ſerious aſſiduity, in <mbelliſhing 
he garments of the clergy, and in forming the motions 
nd poſtures, they were to obferve, and the looks they 
ere to aſſume in the celebration of divine worſhip. 

II. We learn from the book De divinis officirs, com- TE 
noſed by the famous RuyerT, or RoßkERT, of Duytz, ritual. me 
hat were the rites in uſe among the Latins during e 
this century, as alſo the reaſons on which they were 1 
ounded, According to the plan we follow, we cannot 38 
here enlarge upon the additions that were made to the 1 
doctrinal part of religion. We ſhall therefore only ob? 1 
ſerve, that the enthuſiaſtic veneration for the Virgin — 1 
Mary, which had been hitherto carried to ſuch an ex- WY 
ceſive height, increaſed now inftead of diminiſhing, 11 
lince her dignity was at this time conſiderably augment- =_ 
ed by the new fiction or invention relating to her imma- i 
culate conception. For though, as we obſerved in the i 
preceding chapter, St. BERNARD and others __ i 
0. 3 . wit 
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C x » r. With vigour this chimerical notion, yet their efforts we] 
XII. counteracted by the ſuperſtitious fury of the delude 
multitude, whoſe judgment prevailed over the counſe, 
of the wiſe. So that about the year 1138, there yy 
a ſolemn feſtival inſtituted in honour of this pretend 
conception, though we know not, with any degree of c. 
tainty, by whoſe authority it was firſt eſtabliſhed, nor i 

what place it was firſt celebrated [æl. 


CHAP. V. 


Concerning the divifions and herefies that troubled th 
church during this century. 


Fanaties of I. I H E Greek and eaſtern ,churches were infeſted 
—_— with fanaticsof different kinds, who gave then 
the Greek much trouble, and engaged them in the moſt warm and 
church, violent conteſts. Certain of theſe fanatics profeſſed ty 
believe in a double trinity, rejected wedlock, abſtain 
from fleſh, treated, with the utmoſt contempt, the ſacrz- 
ments of baptiſm and the Lord's ſupper, as alſo all the 
various branches of external worſhip, placed the eſſence 
of religion 1n internal prayer alone, and maintained, a 
it is ſaid, that an evil being, or genius, dwelt in the 
| breaſt of every mortal, and could be expelled from 
thence by no other method, than by perpetual ſuppli- 
cations to the ſupreme Being. The founder of this en- 
thuſiaſtical ſect is ſaid to have been a perfon called Lu- 
copETRUS. His chief diſciple was named Tvch icus, 
who corrupted, by falſe and fanatical interpretations, ſe- 
veral books of the facred writings, and particularly the 
Goſpel according to St. Matthew 1]. It is well known, 
that enthuſiaſts of this kind, who were rather wrong: 
headed than vicious, lived among the Greeks and Sy- 
rians, and more eſpecially among the monks, for many 
ages before this period, and alſo in this century. The 


[4] Marirox, Annal. Bened, tom. vi. p. 327. 412.—Gallia Chriſ- 
tiana, tom. i. p. 1199. ff 2 
{/] See EUTRYMII Triumphus de Seca Maſſalimmrum in ] at. Tor- 
Lis Infignibus Itineris Nalici, p. ro6—125, e 
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counts, indeed, that have been given of them, are not Ce nx. 
all reſpects to be depended upon, and there are ſe- XII. 
eral circumſtances which render it extremely proba- — 

le, that many perſons of eminent piety, and zeal for | 

enuine Chriſtianity, were confounded by the Greeks 

mong theſe enthuſiaſts, and ranked in the lifts of he- 

etics, merely on account of their oppoſing the vicious 
ractices, and the inſolent tyranny of the prieſthood, 

nd their treating with deriſion that motley ſpec- 

icle of ſuperſtition that was ſupported by pub- "41 

ic authority. In Greece, and in all the eaſtern pro- Wd | 


inces, this ſort of men were diſtinguiſhed by the gene- 7 | 
al and invidious appellation of Maſſalians, or Euchites 70 
n, as the Latins comprehended all the adverſaries of 7 
he Roman pontiff under the general terms of Walden- i 
and Albigenſes. It is, however, neceſſary to obſerve, 4 
hat the names above mentioned were very vague and 4 


L On 


\mbiguous in the way they were applied by the Greeks 
nd the Orientals, who made uſe of them to characte- 
ze, without diſtinction, all ſuch as complained of the 
ultitude of uſeleſs ceremonies, and of the vices of the | 
lergy, without any regard to the difference, that there 14 
vas between ſuch perſons in point of principles and 
orals. In ſhort, the righteous and the profligate, the 
iſe and the foohſh, were equally comprehended under 
he name of Maſſalians, whenever they oppoſed the ra- 
ing ſuperſtition of the times, or looked upon true and 
genuine piety as the eſſence of the Chriſtian character. 
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[(m) Maſſalians and Eucbites are denominations that fignify the 
me thing, and denote, the one in the Hebrew, and the other in the p 
Preek language, perſons that pray. A ſect, under this denomination, q 
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toſe during the reign of the emperor Cos rA i us, about the year i 8 
5651, founded by certain monks of Meſopotamia, who dedieated them- i i 
elves wholly to prayer, and held many of the doctrines attributed by Dr. 1 
MosHEIM to the Maſſalians of the x11th century. See Aus usr. De 11 
ereſ. cap. Ivii. and THñ ROD. Hæret. Fab. lib. iv. EPI HANMIus ſpeaks 1 

f another fort of Maſſalians ſtill more ancient, who were mere Gen- 4 
les, acknowledged ſeveral gods, yet adored only one whom they cal- | 
led Almighty, and had. oratories in which they aſſembled: to pray and: 144 
61 


ling hymns. This reſemblance between the Maſſalians and the Eſſenes, 
induced SCALIGER to think that Er irHAN Ius confounded the for- 
mer with the latter.] 

| II. From 
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Cant. I. From the ſect now mentioned, that of the BogoWY jus, 
XII. miles is ſaid to have proceeded, whoſe founder Bas, rere 
ogy 2 LIUs, a monk by profeſſion, was burnt at Gonftantin MW 11] 
miles, ple, under the reign of ALEXivs CoMNENUS, after a thoſc 
attempts to make him renounce his errors had provel i prizi 
ineffectual. By the accounts we have of this unhappyMW prea 

man, and of the errors he taught, it appears ſufficiently jupe 


evident; that his doctrine reſembled, in a ſtriking man. 
ner, the religious ſyſtem of the ancient Gnoſtics and 
Manichæans; though, at the ſame time, it is poſhble 
that the Greeks may have falſified his tenets in ſome 
reſpects. BasiLivs maintained, that the world and all 
animal bodies were formed not by the Deity, but by an 
evil demon who had been caſt down from heaven b 
the ſupreme Being; from whence he concluded, that 
the body was no more than the priſon of the immorta 
ſpirit, and that it was, therefore, to be enervated by 
faſting, contemplation; and other exerciſes, that fo the 
ſoul might be gradually reſtored to its primitive liberty; 
for this purpoſe alſo wedlock was to be avoided; with 
many other circumſtances which we have often had oc: 
caſion to explain and repeat in the courſe of this hiſto- 
ry. It was in conſequence of the ſame principles, that 
this unfortunate enthuſiaſt denied the reality of Ca risT's 
body, which, like the Gnoſtics and Manichæans, he 
conſidered only as a phantom, rejected the law of 
Mosks, and maintained that the body, upon its ſeps- 
ration by death, returned to the malignant maſs of mat: wer. 
ter, without either the proſpect or poſſibility of a fu-Mand 
ture reſurrection to life and felicity. We have ſo many Han 
examples of fanatics of this kind in the records of anci- Nvari 
ent times, and alſo in the hiſtory of this century, that Wa nr 
it is by no means to be wondered, that ſome one of the 
them more enterprizing than the reſt ſhould found & 
| ſet among the Greeks, The name of this ſect wal 
taken from the divine mercy, which its members are U 
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ſaid to have inceſſantly implored; for the word bogomi- E 
— 


4 


Chap: V. . of the CHURCH. 
u, in the Myſian language, ſignifies calling out for. 
mercy ft rom above [n]. 33 Fe rea" yt 20 


thoſe of the Greeks; and this will not appear at all ſur- 


dolence of the pontiffs and biſhops; the encouragement 
of impiety by the traffic of ;ndulgences, increaſing from 
day to day, ſeveral pious; though weak men; who had 
the cauſe of Cnuisr; and of his religion at heart, eaſily 
erceived that both were in a moſt declining and miſe- 
fable ſtate; and therefore attempted a reformation in 
the church, in order to reſtore Chriſtianity to its primi- 
tive purity and luſtre. But the knowledge of theſe 
good men was not equal to their zeal, nor were their a- 
bilities in any. proportion to the: grandeur of their un- 
dertakings. The greateſt part of them were deſtitute 
both of learning and judgment, and, involved in the 
general ignorance of the times, undertook but very im- 
perfectly the holy ſcriptures, from whence Chriſtianity 
was derived, and by which the abuſes that had been 
mingled with it could only be reformed, In a word, 
few of theſe well-meaning Chriſtians were equal-to an 
attempt ſo difficult and arduous as an univerſal reforma- 
tion, and the conſequenee of this was, that, while they 
avoided the reigning abuſes, they fell into others that 
were as little conſiſtent with the genius of true religion; 
and carried the ſpirit of cenſure and reformation to ſuch 
an exceſſive length, that it degenerated often into the 
various extravagancies of enthuſiaſm, and engendered 
a number of new ſecs, that beeame a new diſhonour to 
the Chriſtian eauſe. . . 1 Neeb 6 u an;! 11 


9842 
914 


[*] See Anna CoEENA Alexiades, lib. xv. p. 384. Edit. Venere. — 
Zona as Annalium, lib. uf. p. 336.— Jo. CuRkr. Worf. Hifforia 
Begomi lorum, publiſhed at Witteburg, in 4to. 1712.—84 27 
Dif. de Bogomilis in Jo. VotGT11 Bibliotheca Hiftorie ' 7 
tom. i. part. II. p. 121. -C. Aud. HeuManni Diſſertat de Bomd- 
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miu. 


Vor. II. E e IV. Among 
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Illi. The Latin fects were yet more numerous than 


prizing to ſuch as conſider the ſtate of religion in the 1 
greateſt part of the European provinces. The reign of whence 
ſuperſtition, the vices of the clergy, the luxury and in- tbey ſpruce. 


434 
Cont. 


- mark on [0]. This numerous faction, leaving their firſt ref. N ador 


ri. 


they occaſioned much tumult and diforder ; but then 
fate was unhappy, for, wherever they were caught, they 


_ differed from the genuine and primitive Manichearg 


that human bodies were the production of the eri 


mor tification. They moreover treated with the ut: 


maintained, that human fouls endued with reaſon, wert 


ans and Gnoſtics, on which account they commonly re. 
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IV. Among the ſects that troubled the Latin church faſtin 
during this century the principal place is due to the (y. [9] 
tharifts, whom we have had already occaſion to ment. il 


dence, which was in Bulgaria, fpread themſelves fere: 
throughout almoſt all the European provinces, when 


were put to death with the moſt unrelenting cruelty ij 
Their religion reſembled the doctrine of the Maniche. 


ceived the denomination of the former, though the 


in many reſpects. They all indeed agreed in the fol. 
lowing- points of doQrine : viz. That matter was the 
ſource of all evil; that the creator of this world was! 
being diftin& from the ſupreme Deity ; that Cns 
was not cloathed with a real body, neither could be 
properly ſaid to have been born, or to have feen death; 


principle; and that baptiſm and the Lord's ſupper 
were aſeleſs inſtitutions, deſtitute of all efficacy and 
power. They exhorted all who embraced their doe. 
trine to 2 rigorous abſtinence from animal food, wine, 
and wedlock, and recommended to them in the moſt 
pathetic terms the moſt ſevere acts of auſterity and 


moſt contempt all the books of the Old Teſtament, 
but expreſſed a high degree of veneration for the 
New, particularly for the Four Goſpels, and, to pal 
over many other peculiarities in their doctrine, the) 


ſhut up by an unhappy fate in the dungeons of mortal bo 
dies, from whence they could only be delivered by 


le See Cexr. III. Parr, II. Cn. V. $ XVIII. but principallyfor 
. of n, here mentioned, ſee above CEM r. XI. Paxr. I. 
be! See the accounts given of this unhappy and perſecuted ſect by 
CnanLts PLessis D'AnGenTRE, in his Colle&io judicierutn de novi 
erroribus, tom. i. in which, however, ſeyeral circamftances are owit- 


_ faſting 


Ul chap. V of te CHURCH. _ 435 
1M faſting, mortification, and continence of every kind C x ur. 
| 

| 

| 


XII. 
oy Theſe principles and tenets, though they were n 8 


adopted and profeſſed by the whole ſect, yet were dif- rits divided 
MM ferently interpreted and modified by different doctors. cg. 
MM Hence the Calbariſts were divided into various ſets, 
Which; however, on account of the general perſ.cution 
Win which they were all involved, treated each other with 
candour and forbearance, difputed with moderation, 
and were thus careful not to augment their common ca- 
lamity by inteſtine feuds and animoſities. Out of theſe 
different factions aroſe two leading and principal ſes 
f the Cathariſts, which were diſtinguiſhed from the reſt 
by the number of thelr reſpective followers, and the 
importance of their differences. The one approached 
pretty nearly to the Manichean ſyſtem, held the doc- 
trine of wo eternal Beings, from whom all things were 
derived, the God of light, who was alſo the father of 
Wſsus Caxisr, and the principle of darkneſs, whom i 
hey conſidered as the author of the material world. 8 
he other believed in one eternal principle, the FATE KK CC 
ff Cg Iis r, and the ſupreme God, by whom alſo they 
held that the irt matter was created; but they added 
o this, that the evil being, after his rebellion againſt 
50d and his fall from heaven, arranged this original 
atter according to his fancy, and divided it into four 
lements, in order to the production of this viſible world. 
The former maintained, that CyR1isT being cloathed 
ith a celeſtial body deſcended thus into the womb of 
he Virgin, and derived no part of his ſubſtance from 
er; while the latter taught, that he firſt aſſumed a 
eal body in the womb of Mary, though not from her 
7]. The fect, which held the doctrine of to priuci- 
1 1 e 


4] Beſides the wiitets which ſhall be mentioned pteſently, fee the 
SUE. inter Catholicum et Paterinum, publiſhed by MagTens, in N 
Dis Theſaur. Anecdotor, tom. v. p. 1703. as alſo Bonacunrsr Manifefias 
0 Herefis Catharorum in Luc. Nacatrtn Spicilegio, tom. i. p. 208. 
[r] See BEAM. Monz in ſumma adverſus Catbaros a Waldenſec, 
ubliſked at Rome, in the year 1745 by Tnon. Avevsr. Ren Un, 
2k C2 | 
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where their ſpiritual ruler reſided ; and this ſect wy 
ſubdivided into two, of which one took the name By. 
LaZiNANSA, biſhop of Verona, and the other that d 
Joan vs Lucio, biſhop of Bergamo. The ſect which 
adhered to the doctrine of one eternal principle was alſ 
ſubdivided into the congregation of Baioli, the capity 
town of the province, and that of Concoregio, or Cn 
corezzo. The Albigenſes, who were ſettled in Fran, 
belonged to the church or congregation of Bay} 
[5]. 333 m 

Vl. In the internal conſtitution of the church that wx 
founded by this ſect there were many rules and pring, 
ples of a ſingular nature, which we paſs over in ſilence 
as they would oblige us to enter into a detail inconſiſten 
with the brevity we propoſe to obſerve. in this wor 
The government of this church was adminiſtred by V ru 
ſhops, and each biſhop had two vicars, of whom on Ki 
was called the eldeft ſon, and the other the younger %5 
while the reſt of the clergy and doctors were compre '® 
hended under the general denomination of deacons H de 
The veneration, which the people had for the clergy cl 
in general, and more eſpecially for the biſhops and 
their ſpiritual ſons, was carried to a length that almoſt 


| Who prefixed to it a diſſertation concerning the Cathari, that was by 
no means worthy of the higheſt encomiums. MoneTa was no mea 
writer for the time in Which he lived. See Lib. i. p. 2 & 5. Lib. ii. p 
247, &c. 1 8 | ; | 

70 RAVNERI SACHONI ſumma de Catharis et Leoniſtis in MagTent 
Theſaur. Anecdot. tom. v. p. 1761. 1768. —PerEGRINUs PatsGl4 
Nus in MuraToR1 Antiquit. Ital. medii wi, tom. v. p. 93. who et: 
hibits, in a ſort of table, theſe different ſects, but by a miſtake place 
the Albigenſes, who were a branch of the Baiolenſes, in the place of the 
Allanenſes; this, perhaps,{may be an error of the preſs. The opinion 
of thele Baiolenſes, or Bagnolenſes, may be ſeen in the Codex Inquifitioni 
| Toloſane, which LtmBor cn publiſhed with his Hiſtory of the Inquiſition. 
The account, however, which we have in that hiſtory (Book I. Ch. 
VIII.) of the opinions of the Albigenſes is by no means accurate. A 
great variety of cauſes has contributed to involve in darkneſs and per- 
_ Plexity the diſtinct characters of theſe different ſes, whoſe reſpeCtive 
1yſtems we candbtenlarge upon at reſent. : e 
li] See Sanni. um de Catbaris, p. 1766. 
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r kxceeds credibility. The diſcipline obſerved by this C E N r. 
ect was ſo exceſſively rigid and auſtere, that it was XII. 
practicable only by a certain number of robuſt and de 
termined fanatics. But that ſuch as were not able to 
undergo this diſcipline might not, on that account, be 
loſt to the cauſe, it was thought neceſſary, in imitation 
of the ancient Manicheans, (o divide this ſect into two 
rlaſſes, one of which was diſtinguiſhed by the title of 
the conſolati, i. e. comforted, while the other received 
only the denomination of confederates. The former gave 
themſelves out for perſons of conſummate wiſdom and 
extraordinary piety, lived in perpetual celibacy, and led 
a life of the ſevereſt mortification and abſtinence, with- 
out ever allowing themſelves the enjoyment of any world- 
ly comfort, The latter, if we except a few particular 
mies which they obſerved, lived like the reſt of man- 


ind, but at the ſame time were obliged by a ſolemn 
agreement they had made with the church, and which, 
ia ltalian, they called Ja convenenza, to enter before their 


death, in their laſt moments, if not ſooner, into the 
claſs of the comforted, and to receive the gonſolamentum, 
which was the form of inauguration by which they were 


introduced into that fanatical order [A]. 


+ 


- 


VII. A much more rational ſect was that which was re p 5 
founded about the year 1110 in Languedoc and Provence bruflians. 
by Peter br Brvys, who made the moſt laudable at- 
tempts to reform the abuſes and to remove the ſuperſti- 
WW tions that disfigured the beautiful ſim plicity of the goſ- 
| pel, and after nee in his cauſe a great num- 
der of followers, during a laborious miniſtry of twenty 
years continyance, was burnt at Sv. Giles, in the year 
1120, by an enraged populace ſet on by the clergy, 
whoſe traffic was in danger from the enterprizing ſpirit 
of this new reformer. The whole ſyſtem of doctrine 
which this unhappy martyr, whoſe zeal was not without 
a conſiderable mixture of fanaticiſm, taught to the Pe- 
trobruſſians his diſciples, is not known ; it is however 
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[x] For a father tccount of this Wet, foe the writers mentionad 
dove, and particularly the Codex Inquifitionis Teloſane, | 
| | Eeg gertaing 
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Cx xr. certain, that the five following tenets made a part d 
XII. this ſyſtem; 1. That no perſons whatever, were to Mom 
baptized before they were come to the full uſe of thei 
reaſon. 2. That it was an idle ſuperſtition to build 
| churches for the ſervice of God, who will accept of: 
4 ſincere worſhip wherevet it is offered, and that there. 
| fore ſuch churches as had already been erected were 9 
be pulled down and deſtroyed. 3. That the crucifixe, 
„ as inſtruments of ſuperſtition, deſerve the ſame fate 
. 4. That the real body and blood of Chriſt were not ex. 
N hibited in the euchariſt, but were merely repreſented, 
| in that holy ordinance, by their figures and ſymbols. 5 
1 and laſtly, That the oblations, prayers, and good 
i works of the living, could be in no reſpect advantage 
1 ous to the dead rt. 


* * , * 


| The Hemi: VIII. This innovator was ſucceeded by another why 


was, no doubt, a rare thing to ſee a perſon, who wa 
at the ſame time monk and hermit, undertaking to re 
form the ſuperſtitions of the times; yet ſuch was the hi 
cafe of Hengy, who leaving Lauſanne, a city in Sui m 
Zerland, travelled to Mans, and being baniſhed thence Ml 77 
removed ſucceſliyely to. Poitiers, Bourdeaux, and the 
Countries adjacent, and at length to Thouloy/e in the year 
1147, exerciſing his miniſterial function in all thek 
places with the utmoſt applauſe from the people, and 
declaiming, with the Sent vehemence and fervour, 
againſt the vices of the clergy, and the ſuperſtitions they 
had introthiced into the Chriſtian church. At Thoulouk| 
he was warmly. oppoſed by St. BERNARD, by whole in- 
fluence he was overpowered, notwithſtanding his popu 


bo cis. Was an Italian by birth, and whoſe name was Hens ill 
„ the founder and parent of the ſect call Henricians. i the 


7 
. 
z 


jarity, and obliged to ſave himſelf by flight. But being 
ſeized, in his retreat, by a certain Giſh „he was car- 
ried. before pope Evcentus Ill, who pe He: in perſon 
at a council then aſſembled at Rbeims, and who, in 


dq] See Pr RI Penerab. Lib. contra Petrobruſſianes in Bibliotheca Clu- 
$i, p. 1117.—MaB1LLon Anal. Benedict. tom. vi. p. 346.— Bas- 
NAGP, Hiſtoire des Egliſes Reformees, period. iv. p. 14. 
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Lonſequence of the accuſations brought againſt Henry, CEN r. 


here, in a little time after this, he ended his days [x], 
We have no accurate account of the doctrines of this 
reformer tranſmitted to our times. All we know of that 
matter is, that he rejected the baptiſm of infants, cen- 
ſured with ſeverity the corrupt and licentious manners 
of the clergy ; treated the feſtivals and ceremonies of the 
church with the utmoſt contempt, and held clandeſtine 
aſſemblies, in which he explained and inculcated the 
novelties he taught. Several writers affirm, that he was 
the diſciple of PETER be Brvuys ; but I cannot ſee upr 
on what evidence or authority this aſſertion eee 
wy While the Henricians were propagating their The horrid 
doctrines in France, a certain illiterate man called Tan- of 
| QUELINUS, or TANQUeLMUs, aroſe in Brabant abqut au- 
the year 1115, excited the moſt deplorable commotions 
at Antwerp, and drew after him a moſt numerous ft. . ... 


his adverſaries, may be at all depended | upon, he 
muſt either have been a monſtrous, impoſtor, or an out- 155 
rageous madman. ,. For. he walked in public with the 
greateſt ſolemnity, pretended to be God, or, at leaſt, 
the ſon of God, ordered daughters to he raviſhed in pre- 
ſence of their mothers, and committed himſelf the greats 
eſt diſorders, | Such are the enormities that are attribut- 
ed to TANQUELMWUs, but they are abſolutely incregibl 
«{] Geſta Epiſcoh  Cenomanenſ, in MaBiLLong Analegt, welgyr 
Lee nin Kent Tag tie 
aardi, tom. ii, Opp. Bernhard. p. 1207. —MarTH. Hafer. as 
21.—-MaB1LLON, Pref, ad Opera Bernhardi, { vi. & Annal. Benedid, 
tom. vi. p. 346. 420. 434. e ee 1 D 3 N 

[ y That Henay was the diſciple of Pr TIA dx Be urs is not at all 
probable, 6nce, n iaſiſt upon other eee Hot 

the fight of a.crals, 2 all hkelybood owed his death oY, . 


| che 
raultitude of crucifixes which he had committed to the flames; Nere- 
us the farmer, when des e nne te Ja me ber crols in 
bis hand, which he bore 28 a. ſtandard, to attract the veneration of the 
people. See Man1LLon, Anale#s, P. 3100. 
La] Epiftola Trajedenſ. * ad Tridericum Epiſcopum de Tanchelmo, 
Eli 129 24 : a in 


Committed him, in the year 1148, to a cloſe: priſon, XII. 


If the accounts that are given us of this hereſiarch b 
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Ce nr. worthy of credit i in this matter is, that this new teacher 

— had imbibed the opinions and ſpirit of the Myſtics ; tha 

he treated with contempt the external worſhip of God, 

the ſacrament of the Lord's ſupper, and the rite of bay. 

tiſm ; and held clandeſtine aſſemblies to propagate mor 

| effectually his viſionary notions. But ag beſides a 

this, he inveighed againſt the clergy, like the other he. 

retics already mentioned, and declaimed againſt thei 

vices with vehemence and intrepidity, it is probable tha 

theſe blaſphemies were falſely charged upon him by a 

Vindictive prieſthood. Be that as it may, the fate of 

Tanquermus was unhappy, for he was affaſlinated by 

. an eccleſiaſtic in a cruel manner. His ſect, however 

Ty did not periſh with him, but acquired ſtrength and vi- 

= gour under the miniſtry of his diſciples, until it was, 

_ - at length, extinguiſhed by the famous St. Norsexr, 

== the founder of the order of Pramonſtratonſes, « or Pre 
. montres ny 

12 . In Ttaly ASD af Bree; a diſciple of Art RD, 

# lah by Ar. and a "man of extenſive. erudition and remarkable auſte- 

3 2 Brf- rity, but alſo of a turbulent and iripetuqus ſpirit, excit- 

„ 5 ed new troubles and Feen both in church and 

ſtate. He was, indee condemned in the council of 

the Lateran, A. D. 11 39, by Innocent II, and there- 

by obli ed to retire into Switzerland'; but upon the 

death of that pontiff he returned into 7/aly, and raiſed at 

Rome, during the pontificate of Euckxtus III, ſeveral 

tumults and ſeditſons among the people, Who changed 

by his inſtigation, the government of the city, and in- 

ſulted the perſons of the clergy in the moſt diſorderly 

| manner. He fell however at laſt a viclim to the ven- 

geance, of his enemies; for, after various turns of for. 

Lune, he was. ſejzed, 1 in the year 11:55, hy a prefe& of 

the city, by whom he was crucified, and afterwards 
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ured to aſhes. This unhappy man ſeems not to have C En r. 
Kdopted any doctrines inconſiſtent with the ſpirit of true 


at es! 
| W:ligion, and the principles upon which he ated were 
We hicfly reprehenſible from cheir being carried too far, ap- 
«lied without diſcernment and diſcretion, and executed 


ith a degree of vehemence which was as criminal, as it 
Pas imprudent. Having perceived the diſcords and a- 
imoſities, the calamities and diſorders that ſprung from 
he overgrown. opulence of the pontjffs and biſhops, he 
Was perſuaded that the intereſts of the church, and the 
Happineſs of nations in general required, that the clergy 
ould be diveſted of all their worldly poſſeſſions, of all 
their temporal rights and prerogatives. He, therefore, 
maintained publicly, that the treaſures and revenues of 
popes, biſhops, and monaſteries ought to be ſolemnly 
Ereligned and transferred to the ſupreme rulers of each 
Eſtate, and that nothing was to be left to the miniſters 
Jof the golpel but a ſpiritual authority and a ſubſiſtence 
drawn from tithes, and from the voluntary oblations 
and contributions of the people [Y]. This violent re- 
former, in whoſe character and manners there were ſe- 

veral things worthy of eſteem, drew after him a great 

number of diſciples, who derived from him the denomi- 

nation of Arnoldiſts, and, in ſucceeding times, diſcover- 


ed the ſpirit and intrepidity of their leader, as often as 4 
any favourable opportunities of reforming the church 418 
yere offered to their zel. „ 93 
XI. Of all the ſects that aroſe in this century none was The origin 1 
more diſtinguiſhed by the reputation it acquired, by the 79h | 
multitude of its vataries, and the teſtimony which its deofes. 4 ö 
bittereſt enemies bore to the probity and innocence of 1 


its members, than that of the Waldenſes, ſo called from 
their parent and founder Peres Warpus. This ſect 
was known by different denominations. From the place 
where it firſt appeared its members were called The poor 


[3] See OrTo Frifing. de geſtis Frederic I, lib. ii. cap. xx.— S. 
BEexnNyarpus Epift. 195, 196. tom i. p. 187. Bourtay Hifter. Acad. 
Pariſ. tom. ii. p. 157. — MuraToORI Droits de PEmpire ſur. I Etat 
#eclefaflique; p. 137. - Hens. de Buyav Vita Frederici I, p. 41.— 
CHAvFEPIED Nouveau Diction. Hiſt. Crit. tom. i. p. 488. 
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SY ur. men of Lions [c], or Leonifts, and, from the wooden Wium: 


and had imprinted upon theſe ſhoes the ſign of the croſs to diftingulh 


FRESNE Gleſſarium Latin. medii i, vi. voce Sabbatati, p. 4. Nicol. 


1/1 Jt was on this account hat the Waldenſes were called Pawore 


de Lions, or poor men of Lions. 


ſhoes which its doctors wore, and a certain mark that the 
was imprinted upon theſe ſhoes, they were called n/a}. Waoity 
batati, or Sabbatati [c]. The origin of this famous ſeg the 
was as follows : PETER, an opulent merchant of Lion, this 
ſurnamed Valdenſis, or Validiſius, from YVaux, or Wal. thei 
dum, a town of the marquiſate of Lions, being extreme. Wim; 
ly zealous for the advancement of true piety and Chriſti. the 
an knowledge, employed, Id] a certain prieſt [e], about act. 


the year 1160, in tranſlating from Latin into French {WM vi 


the Four Goſpels, with other books of holy ſcripture and and 
the moſt remarkable ſentences of the ancient doctors, hac 
which were ſo highly eſteemed in this century. But nM cip 
ſooner had he peruſed theſe ſacred books with a proper Ml Th 
degree of attention, than he perceived that the religion, I. 
which was now taught in the Roman church, differed pte 
totally from that which was originally inculcated hy E. 
CuR1sT and his apoſtles, Struck with this glaring con- vit 
tradiction between the doctrines of the pontiffs and the m. 


truths of the goſpel, and animated, with a pious zeal, da 
for promoting his own ſalvation and that of others, he 


abandoned his mercantile vocation, and diſtributed his 
riches among the poor | f], and forming an aſlociation , 
with other pious men, who had adopted his ſentiments and 4+ 
his turn of devotion, he began, in the year 1180, to all th 


fc} They were called Leonifts from Leona, the ancient name of Lyons, 
where their ſect took its riſe. The more eminent perſons of that ſed 
maniſeſted their progreſs toward perfection by the ſimplicity and mean- 
neſs of their external a pearance. Hence, among other things, they 
wore wooden ſhoes, which in the French language are termed ſabon, 


themſelves from other Chriſtians; and it was on theſe accounts that 
they acquired the denominations of ſabbatati and inſabbatati. See Dy 


Evnzrict Direforjum Inquifitorum, part. III. N 112, &c. 

(u] See STEpH. de BOR ZONE De ſeptem donis ſpiritus ſancti, in 
Ecrarp & Querip Bibliotbeca Scriptor. Dominicanor. tom. i. p. 192 
Av o NYM. Tradlatio de flærgſi Pauperum de Lugduno, in MakrENIL 
Theſauro Anecdotor. tom. v. p. 1777. 1 ot 
le] This prieſt was called Stegryanvps pt Evigsa, 
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ame the quality of a public teacher, and to inſtruct Cx » r 
the multitude in the doctrines and precepts of Chriſtia: XII. 
nity. The archbiſhop of Lions, and the other rulers of x 
the church in that province, oppoſed, with vigour, 
this new doctor in the exerciſe of his miniſtry, But 
their oppoſition was unſucceſsful ; for the purity and 
ſmplicity of that religion which theſe good men taught, 
the ſpotleſs innocence that ſhone forth in their lives and 
actions, and the noble contempt of riches and honours 
which was conſpicuous in the whole of their conduct 
and converſation, appeared fo engaging to all ſuch as 
had any ſenſe of true piety, that the number of their diſ- 
ciples and followers increaſed from day to day [g]. 
They accordingly formed religious aſſemblies, firſt in 
France, and afterwards in Lombardy, from whence they 
propagated their ſect throughout the other provinces of 
| Europe with an incredible rapidity, and with ſuch in- 
vincible fortitude, that neither fire, nor ſword, nor the 
moſt cruel inventions of mercileſs perſecution could 
damp their zeal, or entirely ruin their cauſe [B]. 
| 1 a XII. The 


e] Certain writers give different accounts of the origin of the Val. 
anſes, and ſuppoſt that they were ſo called from the Falkes in which 
they had reſided for many ages befare the birth of PETER WaLpvs, 
But theſe writers have no authority to ſupport this aſſertion, and, be- 
ſides this, they ate refyted amply by the beſt hiſtorians. I don't mean 
to deny, that there were in the Pa/lies of Piedmont, long before this pe- 
riod, a ſet of men who differed widely from the opinions adopted and 
inculcated by. the church of Rome, and whoſe doQtrine reſembled, in 
| many reſpects, that of the Maldenſes; all that I maintain is, that theſe 
inhabitants of the Vallies above mentioned are to be carefully diſtinguiſh- * 
ed from the Waldenſes, who, according to the unanimous vaice of hiſ- | 
tory, were originally inhabitants of Lyons, and derived their name from þ 
PęerEzxz WaLDus, their founder and chief. „ 
([] See the following ancient writers, who have given accounts of ö 
the ſect in queſtion, to wir, Sacheyi Summa contra Valdenſes.— Mo- 
yET/z Summa contra Catharos et Valdenſes, publiſhed hy Ri cn. 
| Tr. di Hæreſi Paupe rum de Lugduno, publiſhed by Max TEN in his 
Theſaurus Aurcilat. tom. v. p. 1777. —PLLICKDoRFrivs contra Valr 
denſes, t. xxv. B. B. Mau. Pair. — Add ta theſe authors, Jo. Paus 
Pur Ly. Hiſtoire des Vaudois, publiſhed at Geneva in 1619.— Jo. Lx- 
GER Hiſtoire Generale des Egliſes Vaudoiſes, livr. i. ch. xiv. p. 136.— 
Us8g3.11 De Succeſſione Eccliſiarus Occidentis, cap. viii. p. oc. 
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views of the Ted uce the form of eccleſiaſtical government, and the 


444 Phe Internal HISTORY Part. f. 
Ceyr. XII. The attempts of PETER Warpos and his folloy. 

XI ers were neither employed, nor deſigned to introdus 
The doc- new doctrines into the church, nor to propoſe new 21 
wine, and ticles of faith to Chriſtians. All they aimed at was, tn 
Waldeaſes. lives and manners both of the clergy and people, u 
that amiable ſimplicity, and that primitive ſanctity that 
characteriſed the apoſtolic ages, and which appear ſo 
ſtrongly recommended in the precepts and injunQtion 
of the divine author of our holy religion. In conſe. 
quence of this deſign, they complained that the Roman 
church had degenerated, under ConsTANTINE the 


great, from its primitive purity and ſanctity. They de. 5 
nied the ſupremacy of the Roman pontiff, and maintain P 
ed that the rulers and miniſters of the church were ob. = 
liged, by their vocation, to imitate the poverty of the 28 


apoſtles, and to procure for themſelves a ſubſiſtence by n 
the work of their hands. They confderdll every Chit 
tian, as in a certain meafure qualified and authorized to 
inſtrut, exhort, and confirm the brethren in their 
Chriftian courſe, and demanded the reſtoration of the an. 
cient penitential diſcipline of the church, i. e. the expia 
tion of tranſgreſſions by prayer, faſting, and alms, which 
the new-invented doctrine of indulgences had almoſt to- 
tally aboliſhed. They, at the ſame time, affirmed, 
that every pioys Chriſtian was qualified and entitled to 
preſcribe to the penitent the kind and degree of ſatisfac- 
tion or expiation that their tranſgreſſions required ; that 
confeſſion made to prieſts was by no means neceſſary, 
ſince the humble offender might acknowledge his ſins 
and teſtify his repentance. to any true believer, and 
might expect ſrom ſuch the councils and admonitions 
that his caſe and circumſtances demanded, * They main- 
_ tained,” that the power of delivering ſinners from the 
guilt and puniſhment of their offences belonged to God 


Basnacr Hiſtoire des Egliſes Reformies, tom. i. period. iv.- p. 329.— 
Trom. Avecusr. Richi Diſſertat. di Valdenſibus, prefixed to his 
edition of the Suma Monz r, p. 36. BourAv Hiſtor. Acad. Par. 


kom. ii. p. 292. e 
W alone, 


Chap. V. of th CHURCH. | 445 
one, and that indulgences, of conſequence, were the E = nr, 
Criminal inventions of ſordid avarice. They looked up- XII. 
bn the prayers, and other ceremonies that were inſti. "TT 
ited in behalf of the dead, as vain, uſeleſs, and ab- 

ſurd, and denied the exiſtence of departed ſouls in an 
intermediate ſtate of purification, affirming, that they 

were immediately, upon their ſeparation from the body, 

received into heaven, or thruſt down to hell. Theſe 

and other tenets of a like nature compoſed the ſyſtem 

of doctrine propagated by the Waldenſes. Their rules 

of practice were extremely auſtere; for they adopted, 

as the model of their moral diſcipline, the ſermon of 

[Cyr 1ST on the mount, which they interpreted and ex- 

plained in the moſt rigorous and literal manner, and, of 
conſequence, prohibited and eondemned in their ſocie- 
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ty all wars, and ſuits of law, all attempts towards the Wl 
acquiſition of wealth, the inflicting of capital puniſh- 10 
ments, ſelf-defence againſt unjuſt violence, and oaths of "8 
all kinds [5]. 1 


is 1 


XIII. The government of the church was committed, The form of 
by the Waldenſes, to biſhops LE], preſbyters, and dea- Sache br . 
cons; for they acknowledged, that theſe three eccleſiaſ- mong the | 
tical orders were inſtituted by Cukisr himſelf, But W enles. 


they looked upon it as abſolutely neceſſary, that all theſe 8 
orders ſhould reſemble exactly the apoſtles of the divine 1 
Saviour, and be, like them, illiterate, poor, deſtitute 
of all worldly poſſeſſions, and furniſhed with ſome labo- 
rious trade or vocation 1n order to gain by conſtant in- 
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[i] See the Codex Inquifitionis Taloſane, publiſhed by Liu B ORcR, as 
alſo the Summa MoNnET#@ contra Waldenſes, and the other writers of the 
Waldenſian hiſtory. Though theſe writers are not equally accurate, 0 
nor perfectly agreed about the number of doctrines, that entered into | 

the ſyſtem of this ſect, yet they are almoſt all unanimous in acknowledg- | 
ing the fincere piety and exemplary conduct of the Waldenſes, and thew 
plainly enough that their intention was not to oppoſe the doctrines that 
were univerſally received among Chriſtians, but only to revive the piety i 
and-manners of the primitive times, and to combat the vices of the cler- 't 1 
gy, and the abuſes that had been introduced into the worſhip and diſci- | l\ 
pline of the church. _ | 6 N e i 
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1 The biſhops were alſo called majoralss, or elders. 
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C x  r. duſtry their daily ſubſiſtence [7]. The laity were divighere 

XII. ed into two claſſes; one of which contained the perfil voſe 
* and the other the imperfe# Chriſtians. The form«ith<) 
„ ſpontaneouſly diveſted themſelves of all worldly poſſeſi om 


— 


4 | ons, manifeſted, in the wretchedneſs of their appare an 
| iy their exceſſive poverty, and emaciated their bodies hy 
in frequent faſting. The latter lived in a leſs auſtere mai 
on ner, and approached nearer to the method of living gx. 
bf nerally received, wa they abſtained, like the grave 
if. fort ot anabaptiſts in latter times, from all appearance: 
. of pomp and luxury. It is, however, to be obſerved 
"* that the Waldenſes were not without their inteſtine d. 
4 vilions. Such of them as lived in Italy differed conf, 
38 derably in their opinions from thoſe who dwelt | 
- France and the other European nations. The forme 


_ conſidered the church of Rome as the church of Carisr, 
though much corrupted and ſadly disfigured ; they ac- 
* Eknowiledged moreover the validity of its ſeven facrz 
3 ments, and ſolemnly declared that they would continue 
| always in communion with it, provided they might be 
allowed to live as they thought proper, without mole: 
tation or reſtraint. The latter affirmed, on the contrary, 
that the church of Rome had apoſtatized from Car isr, 
was deprived of the holy ſpirit, and was, in reality, 
that whore of Babylon mentioned in the Revelations of St. 

Joan [zn]. 555 355 | 
Sede of a XIV. Beſides theſe famous ſects, which made a great 
tek eminent noiſe in the world, and drew after them multitudes from 


The Paſagi- the boſom of a corrupt and ſuperſtitious church, there 
ni, N l „ 


II The greateſt part of the Waldenſes gained their livelihood by 
weaving ; hence the whole feQ in certain places were called the ſed of 
eee 85 e 

ls] Mons ra Summa contra Catharos et Valdenſes, p. 406. 416, &c. 
They ſeem to have been alſo divided in their ſentiments concerning the 
poſſeſſion of worldly goods, as appear from the accounts of STEPMa- 

uus DE Bonbon, in Ecyarpi Seriptoribus Dominicants, tom. i. p. 
191. This writer divides the Waidenſes into two claſſes ; The poor men 
of Lions, and The pogr mn of Lombardy, The former rejected and pro- 
hibited all ſorts of poſſeſſions ; the latter looked upon worldly pofleffi- 
ons as lawful. This diſtinction may be alſo confirmed by ſeveral patſa- 
ges of other ancient authors, | 

| | Were 
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ere other religious factions of leſſer importance, which Ce x 7. 
Iroſe in Italy, and more eſpecially in France, though XII. 
hey ſeem to have expired ſoon after their birth In] In — 
ombardy, which was the principal reſidence of the Ita- 
an heretics, there ſprung up a very ſingular ſect, 
non by the denomination of Paſaginians [o], and alſo 
y that of the circumciſed. Like the other ſects already 
Hentioned, they had the utmoſt averſion to the domi- 
nion and diſcipline of the church of Rome; but they 
ere, at the ſame time, diſtinguiſhed by two religious 
enets that were peculiar to themſelves. The firſt was 
notion, that the obſervation of the law of Moses, in 
very thing except the offering of ſacrifices, was obli- 
gatory upon chriſtians, in conſequence of which they 
Ircumciſed their followers, abſtained from thoſe meats, 
the uſe of which was prohibited under the Moſaic ceco- 
pomy, and celebrated the Jewiſh Sabbath. The ſecond 
Tenet that diſtinguiſhed this ſect was advanced in oppo- 
ſition to the doctrine of three perſons in the divine na- 
ture; for the Paſaginians maintained that Cyr xtsT was 
no more than the fir and pureſt creature of Cod; nor 
will their adopting this opinion ſeem ſo ſurpriſing, if we 
conſider the prodigious number of Arians that were 
i 7 throughout 1;aly long before this period of time 
: XV. A fet of fanatics, called Caputiati, from a ſingu- The cage 
gular kind of cap that was the badge of their faction, *. 
infeſted the province of Burgundy, the dioceſe of Auxerre, 

and ſeveral other parts of France, in all which places 

they excited much diſturbance among the people. They 

E wore upon their caps a leaden image of the Virgin 
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Mak, and they declared publicly, that their purpoſe ö i 
was to level all diſtinctions, to abrogate magiſtracy, to i | 
{n] For an account of theſe obſcurer ſects, ſee STEFKAanus bx Bor- f l 


ron, in Ecauarp1 Scripioribus Dominicanit, tom. i. p. 191. 
lei] The origin of the name of Paſagini, or Paſagii, is not known. 
'[p] See F. Bonacuns: Manifefatio berefs Catlurorum, in Luc. 
DachzRII SeiciLecio Peter. Scriptor. tom. i. p. 211. edit. noy.— 
GzruarD Braganensts contra Caubaros et Paſagias, in Lud. An 


— 


rex. MuraTom Antigg. Lal. nodii evi, tom. v. p. 181. 
remove 


ed fanatic. 


were the ineſtimable privileges of the firſt mortal 


confeſſes, was free from error, and theit lives and man- 


reprehenſible on account of the following peculiarities: 
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whale name was Eon, and whole brain was, undoubted- 
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remove all ſubordination among mankind, and to re 
tore that primitive liberty, that natural equality thy 


Huco biſhop of Auxerre, attacked theſe diſturberg q 
buman ſociety in the proper manner, employing 3 
gainſt them the force of arms, inſtead of argumenz 
LM ſe& of the apofolics; whom St. Bexar op. 
poſed with ſuch bitterneſs and fury, and were ſo called 
as that zealous abbot himſelf acknowledged, becauk 
they profeſſed to exhibit m their lives and manners the 
piety and vittue of the holy apoſtles; were very different 
from the audacious heretics now mentioned. They 
were a elowniſh ſet of men, of the loweſt birth, why 
gained their ſubſiſtence by bodily labour; and yet nd 
ſooner did they form themſelves into a fect, than the 
drew after them a multitude of adherents of all ranks 
and orders. Their religious doctrine; as St. BerNany 


ners were irreproachable and exemplary. Yet they were 


1. They held it unlawful to take an oath. 2. The 
ſuffered their hair and their beards to grow to an enor. 
mous length, ſo that their aſpe& was inexpreſſibly ex. 
travagant and ſavage. 3. They preferred celibacy be: 
fore wedlock, and called themſelves the chaſte brethrei 
and ſiſters. Notwithſtanding which, 4. Each man had 
a ſpiritual ſiſter with him, after the manner of the a 
poſtles, with whom he lived in a domeſtic relation, h. 
ing in the ſame chamber with her, though not in the 
ſame bed [r]. 3 

XVI. In the council, which was aſſembled at Rhein- 
in the year 1148, and at which pope EucENIus Ill pre- 
ſided, a certain gentleman of the province of Bretagne, 


ly, diſordered, was condemned for pretending to. be the 


[9] Jac. Ls Box ur Memoires fur PFHiftoire A. Aaxerre, tom. i. p. 

17. . : 4 4 ES PA | 1441816 : | | 

[r] St. BexNHaRDUs Sermo Lxv, in Canticum, tom. iv. Opp. p. 
| fon 


hap. V. of the CHURCH. 

Exorciſing maligant ſpirits, theſe words pronounced: 
her Eu Mu, qui venturus eſt judicare vivos et mortuos, he 
oncluded from the reſemblance that there was between 
the word EUM, and his name, that he was the perſon 
ho was come to judge both quick and dead. This poor 
man ſhould rather have been delivered over to the phy- 
ſicians, than placed in the liſt of heretics. He ended 
his days miſerably in a priſon, and left a conſiderable 
pumber of followers and adherents, whom perſecution 
and death in the moſt dreadful forms could not perſuade 
o abandon his cauſe, or to renounce an abſurdity, 
hich one would think could never have gained credit, 
but in ſuch a place as Bedlam [s]. This remarkable 
Example is ſufficient to ſhew, not only the aſtoniſhing 
redulity of the ſtupid multitude, but alſo how far e- 
en the rulers df the church were deſtitute of judgment, 
End ſtrangers to the knowledge of true and genuine re- 
ligion. | 


E [5] MaTtTa. Paxis, Hiſforia Major, p. 63.—Gvr. Nevakicens 
518, Hiſtoria rerum Anglicarum, lib. i, p. 50.—BoULaY, Hiſtoria Acad. 
ariſ. tom. ii. p. 241, | 
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T H E 
THIRTEENTH CENTURY, 
PART I. 


The External HISTORY of the CHURCH 


* 5 8 2 D ** * * — — 


n r 
Concerning the proſperous events that happened to the 
church during this century. | 


Ce un I. HO Uthe ſucceſſors of -Genets-r Ax, the 
XIII. mighty emperor of the Tartars, or rather of the 


The fac of Mogols, had carried their victorious arms through a great 
Chriſtianity part of Aſia, and having reduced China, India, and 
tern parts Perſia under their yoke, involved in many calamitie 
of Alia and and ſufferings the Chriſtian aſſemblies which were efta- 
in Che. pliſhed in theſe vanquiſhed lands| a} ; yet we learn from 
the beſt accounts and the moſt reſpectable authorities, 
that both in China and in the Northern parts of Aj 
the Neſtorians continued to have a flouriſhing church, 
and a great number of adherents. The emperors of 
the Tartars and Mogols had no great averſion to the 
Chriſtian religion; nay, it appears from authentic re. 
cords, that ſeveral kings and grandees of theſe nations 
had either been inſtructed in the doctrines of the goſpel 


by their:anceſtors, or were converted to Chriſtianity by 


fa] GRRCOR. ABULPHARALUS, Haris Dynaſtiar. p. 28 1. K 
: t e 


Chap, I. of the C HURCH. 45L 
by the miniſtry and exhortations of the Neſtorians [D]. Cz» 7. 
But the religion of MaHOME T, which was fo adapted XIII. 
to flatter the paſſions of men, infected, by degrees, 
theſe noble converts, oppoſed with ſucceſs the progreſs 
of the goſpel, and, in proceſs of time, triumphed over 
it ſo far, that not the leaſt glimpſe, or remains of Chriſ- 
| tianity, were to be perceived in the courts of theſe eaſt- 

ern princes. | 

II. The Tartars having made an incurſion into Europe A papal em- 
in the year 1741, and having laid waſte, with the moſt n Hen, 
E unrelenting and ſavage barbarity, Hungary, Poland, Si- tar. 23 
ia, and the adjacent countries, the Roman pontiffs 
thought it incumbent upon them to endeavour to claim 
the fury, and ſoften the ferocity of theſe new and for- 
midable enemies. For this purpoſe Innocent IV fent 
an embaſly to the Tartars, which conſiſted in a certain 
number of Dominican and Franciſcan friars [cl. In the 
year 1274, ABAKA, the emperor of that fierce nation, 
E ſent ambaſſadors to the council of Lyons, which was 
held under the pontificate of GEOGORVX [4]. About 
four years after this, pope NicoLas III paid the fame 
compliment to CoBLa1, emperor of the whole Tartar 
nation, to whom he ſent a folemn embaſly of the Fran- 
ciſcan monks, with a view to render that prince propiti- 

| ous to the Chriſtian cauſe. The laſt expedition of this 
kind that we ſhall mention at preſent, was that of Jo- 
HANNES a MoxTE CoRvino, who was ſent in company 
uith other eccleſiaſtics to the ſame emperor by N1co- 

& Las IV, and who carried letters to the Neſtorians from 


[5] See Marc. Paul VenETVUs, De Regionibus Oriental. lib. i. c. 
ir. lib. ii. c. vi. —HarYTao, the Armenian's Hiſtor. Oriental. cap. xix. 
A P. 35: cap. xxxiii. p. 39. Cap. xxiv. p. 41.—Jos. SIM. ASSEMANNI 
s# Biblioth. Orient. Vatic. tom. 111. part. II. p. 526. See particularly the 
Ecclefiaflical Hiftory of the Tartars, publiſhed in Latin at Helmſtadt, in 
the year 1714, in 4to. „„ 5 
61 See Luc. Waprinci Aunal. Minar. tom. iii. p. 116. 149. 175. 
250. | | | 
| W tec. cit. tom. iv. p. 35. tom. v. p. 128. See parti- 
cularly an accurate and ample account of the negociations that paſſed 
between the pontiffs and the Tartars, ia the Hiſtoria Keclefraſlica ar- 
iarerum, already mentioned. 5 a 
8 214 that 
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CAN x. that zealous pontiff. This miſſion was far from bein! 
XIII. uſeleſs, fince theſe ſpiritual ambaſſadors converted many 
of the Tartars to Chriſtianity, engaged conſidera} 
numbers of the Neſtorians to adopt the doctrine and gi 
cipline of the church of Rome, and erected churches j 
different parts of Tartary and China. In order to acc 
lerate the propagation of the goſpel among theſe dat 
kened nations, JOHANNES a MoNnTE CoRvino tranſlate 
the New Teſtament and the Pſalms of Dx vip into th 
language of the Tartars [el. 

III. The Roman pontiffs employed their moſt 203 
lous and aſſiduous efforts in the ſupport of the Chriſti 
cauſe in Paleſtine, which was now in a moſt declinin 
or rather in a deſperate ſtate. They had learnt, by; 
a delicious experience, how much theſe Aſiatic wars, un 
1 dertaken from a principle, or at leaſt carried on unde 

1 a pretext of religion, had contributed to fill their coffers 


ruft ades re- 
ne wed. 


— — 


3 _ augment their authority, and cover them with glory . 
. and therefore they had nothing more at heart than te 
Mi renewal and prolongation of theſe ſacred expedition; 
Ts [/]. Innocent Ill, therefore, founded the charge; 
1 but the greateſt part of the European princes and nati- 

"Jy ons were deaf to the voice of the holy trumpet. At 


S noe Bt 


4 length, however, after many unſucceſsful attempts in 
1 different countries, a certain number of French noble 
0 entered into an alliance with the republic of Venice, and 
ſet ſail for the eaſt with an army, that was far from be- 
ing formidable. Beſides ; the event of this new expedi- 
tion was by no means anſwerable to the expectation of 
the pontiff, The French and Venetians, inſtead of 
ſteering their courſe towards Paleftine, failed directly 
for Conflantinople, and, in the year 1203, took that im- 


le] Opox. Rarnalpus, Amal. Ecclfiaftic. tom. xiv. ad A. 1278. 
§ 17. p. 282. & ad A. 1289. f 59. p. 419. ed. Colon, —PierrE Bek- 
GERON, Traité des Tartares, chap. xi. p. 61. See alſo the writers men- 
tioned in the Hiſtoria Ecclefraftica Tartarorum. 0 
JJ] This is remarked by the writers of the x11th century, who had 
ſo ſoon perceived the avaritious and deſpotic views of the pontiffs in the 
encouragement they gave to the cruſades. See Mar TR. Paris, Hift. 
Major, p. 174. 365. et paſſin, 2 


perial 
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Nperial city by ſtorm, with a deſign to reſtore to the C2 N x. 
throne Is AAC AnGELvs, who implored their ſuccour a- XIII. 


ainſt the violence of his brother ALexius, who had 
E uſurped the empire. The year following a dreadful ſe- 
dition was raiſed at Conſtantinople, in which the empe- 


EAirxius was ſtrangled by Al EXIUS Ducas, the ring- 
leader of this furious faction 
parricide no ſooner came to the ears of the chiefs of the 
cruſade than they made themſelves maſters of Conſtanti- 
nople for the ſecond time, dethroned and drove from the 
city the tyrant Duc as, and elected BALD WIV, count of 
Jof Flanders, emperor of the Greeks. This proceeding 
vas a ſource of new diviſions ; for about two years after 
this the Greeks reſolved to ſet up, in oppoſition to this 


that purpoſe THRODORE LascaRis, who choſe Nice in 
Bitbynia for the place of his imperial reſidence. From 


over the Greeks; the one of their own nation, who re- 


traction, who lived at Conſfantinople, the ancient me- 
tropolis of their empire. But in the year 1261, the face 
ok things were changed by the Grecian emperor Mi- 
cual PaLEoLocus, who, by the valour and ſtrata- 
E gems of his general CAESAR ALEXIUS, became maſter 
of Conſtantinople, and forced the Latin emperor BaLp- 
W wiv II to abandon that city, and fave himſelf by flight 
in aby. 

W /antinople, after a duration of fifty-ſeven years [Y. 


er, by miſtake Joun Ducas.] | 
J] See, for a full account of this empire, Du FRESNE Hiſtoire de 
Empire de Conflantinople ſous les Empereurs Frangois ; in the former part 
of which we find the Hi/toire de la Congquete de la ville de Conſtantinople 


the French chiefs concerned in the expedition. This work makes a part 
of the Byzantine hiſtory. See alſo CLAUDE FoyTEnar, Hiſtoire de 
PEgliſe Gallicane, tom. x. p. 216. GuxrHERRI Monachi. Hiſftor. captæ 
a Latinis Conſtantinopoleos, in HEN R. Canis Lectiones Antique, tom. 
iv. p. 1,—InnocenTl III. Eyiſtel. a Baluzio editas, paſſim. 


ror Is AAC was put to death, and his fon the young 


[g]. The account of this 


Latin emperor, one of their own nation, and elected for 


this period until the year 1261, two emperors reigned 


ſided at Nice; and the other of the Latin or French ex- 


Thus fell the empire of the Franks at Con- 


[(g) The learned authors of the Univerſal Hiftory call this ring-lead- 


par les Frangois, written by GoDr RET pe VILLE HarDvin, one of 


F f 3 IV. Another | 
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C 1 = IV. Another ſacred expedition was undertaken in the 

© year 1219, under the pontificate of Hoon i us ll, hy 

Another the confederate arms of /aly and Germany. Theallie 

cruſade army was commanded in chief by AN DEE W, king d 

vadertakens Hungary, Who was joined by LeoPoLD, duke of Auftri 

Ltw1s of Bavaria, and feveral other princes. After | 

few months abſence, Ax Dp RBW returned into Europ 

The remaining chiefs carried on the war with vigour, 

and, in the year 1220, made themſelves maſters of Dy. 

mietta, the ſtrongeſt city in Egypt; but their proſper; 

ty was of a ſhort duration, for the year following their 

fleet was totally ruined by that of the Saracens, their 

proviſion cut off, and their army reduced to the greatel 

ftraits and difficulties. This irreparable loſs was fol 

lowed by that of Damietta, which blaſted all thei 

hopes, and removed the flattering proſpects which thei 

\ beginnings had preſented to their expectation 
3 3 25 

aue V. The legates and miſſionaries of the court of Rome 

the other ſtill continued to animate the languiſhing zeal of the Eu. 

raſaces ; Topean princes in behalf of the Chriſtian cauſe in Pal: 

order. line, and to revive the ſpirit of cruſading,- which ſo ma- 

ny calamities and diſaſters had almoſt totally extinguiſh: 

ed. At length, ia conſequence of their lively remon. 

ſtrances, a new army was raiſed, and a new expedition 

undertaken, which excited great expecations, and 

drew the attention of Europe, and that ſo much the 

more, as it was generally believed that this army was to 

be commanded by the emperor Fzeperic II. That 

prince had, indeed, obliged himſelf by a ſolemn pro. 

miſe made to the Roman pontiff, to take upon him the 

direction of this expedition, and what added a new de- 

gree of force to this engagement, and ſeemed to render 

the violation of it impoſſible, was the marriage that 

FrEDERIc had contracted, in the year 1223, with Jo- 

LANDA, daughter of Jon, count of Brienne, and king 
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; [i] See Jac. De ViTRIACO, Hiftor. Oriental. & MARTIN. SANC- 
us, Secret. fidel. crucis inter Bungarfianos de ſacris bellis ſeriptores, ſeu 
gefla Dei per Frances, 1 , 
| * 


all this, the emperor put off his voyage from time to 
time under various pretexts, and did not ſet out until 
the year 1228, when, after having been excommunicat- 
ed on account of Eis delay by the incenſed pontiff GR R/ 
cory IX [XI, he followed with a ſmall train of atten- 


impatience, his arrival at Paleſtine. No ſooner did he 
land in that diſputed kingdom, than, inſtead of carrying 
Jon the war with vigour, he turned all his thoughts to- 
8 wards peace, and without conſulting the other princes 
and chiefs of the cruſade, concluded, in the year 1229, 


8 MELic-CaMEL, ſultan of Egypt. The principal thing 
E ſtipulated in this treaty was, that Fa EDE RICH ſhould be 
put in poſſeſſion of the city and kingdom of Jeruſalem; 
this condition was immediately executed, and the em- 
peror, entering into the city with great pomp, and ac- 


on his head with his own hands, and, having thus ſet- 
tled matters in Paleſtine, he returned without delay into 
ahh, to appeaſe the diſcords and commotions which the 
vindictive and ambitious pontiff had excited there in his 
abſence. So that in reality, notwithſtanding all the re- 
proaches that were caſt upon the emperor by the po 

and his creatures, this expedition was by far the moſt 
ſucceſsful of any that had been yet undertaken againſt 
the infidels [1]. | 


Y This papal excommunication, which was drawn up in the moſt 
outrageous and indecent language, was ſo far from exciting Freperic 
to accelerate bis departure for Paleſtine, that it produced no effect upon 
him at all, and was, on the contrary, received with the utmoſt con- 
tempt. He defended himſelf by his ambaſſadors at Rome, and ſhewed 
that the reaſons of his delay were ſolid and juſt, and not mere pretexts 
as the pope had pretended. At the ſame time, he wrote a remarkable 
letter to HENRY III, king of England, in which be complains of the in- 
ſatiable avarice, the boundleſs ambition, the perfidious and hypocritical 
proceedings of the Roman pontiffs.. See FLeurYy, Hiſtoire Ecclefiafti- 
gue, livr. Ixxix. tom. xvi. p. 601«edit Bruxelles] 

þ/] See the writers that have * the Hiſtory of the holy Were, 

ay | 4 an 


dants the troops, who expected, with the moſt anxious 


Ja treaty of peace, or rather a truce, of ten years with 


companied by a numerous train, placed the crown up- 


| Wchap. I. of the CHURCH, 455, 
the of Jeruſalem, by which alliance that kingdom was to be C x:x.r: 
bl ded to his European dominions. Yet notwithſtanding XIII. 
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Cxnxr. VI. The expeditions that followed this, were leſs im, 
XIII. portant and alſo leſs ſucceſsful. In the year 1235 
Turo a⁰ VI, [m], count of Champagne, and king « 
Navarre, ſet out from Marſeilles for the Holy land, 
accompanied by ſeveral French and German Ter 1 
did alſo, the year following Rich ARD, Earl o Cornal, 
brother to HENRV III, king of England. The iſſue 9 
theſe two expeditions was by no means anſwerable tg 
the preparations which were made to render them ſue. 
ceſsful. The former failed through the influence of the 
emperor's [u] ambaſſadors in Paleſtine, who renewed the 
truce with the Mahometans ; while, on the other hand, 
a conſiderable body of Chriſtians were defeated at Gaza, 
and ſuch as eſcaped the carnage returned into Europe. 
This fatal event was principally owing to the diſcord; 
that reigned between the templars, and the knights of 
St. Jon of Jeruſalem. Hence it came to paſs, that 
the arrival of RICHARD, which had been induſftriouſly 
retarded by GRECORVY IX, and which had revived, in 
ſome degree, the hopes of the vanquiſhed, was ineffec- 
tual to repair their loſs, and all that this prince could 
do, was to enter, with the conſent of the allies, into a 
truce upon as good conditions as the declining ſtate of 
their affairs would admit of, This truce was. accord- 
ingly concluded with the ſultan of Egypt in the year 
1241, after which RichHARD immediately ſet fail for 
Europe [o]. ROT SW 


and of the Life and exploits of Fxeperic II. See allo MuraTori 
Annales Iialiæ, and the various authors of the German hiſtory. 
ln) Dr. Mosxe1n calls him, by a miſtake, TyeoBaLD V. unleſs 
we are to attribute this fault to an error of the preſs.) i 
00 FRED ERIC II, who had till a great party in Paleſtine, and did 
not act in concert with the clergy and the creatures of his bitter ene- 
my GREGOR IX, from which diviſion the Chriſtian cauſe ſuffered 
much.] e "i 2 FOR 88 
lo] All theſe circumſtances are accurately related and illuſtrated by. 
the learned GORE CHRIST. GEBAVERUs, in his Hifloria Richardi 
Imperatoris, lib. i. p. 34.—It appears, however, by the Epiſiole Petri 
ae Vineis, that RichARD was created by FRED ERIC II, his lord lieu- 
tenant of the kingdom of Jeruſalem, and this turniſhes a probable rea- 
ſon why GRECORY IX uſed all poſſſble means to retard RichAaxp's 


voyage. THEE = 
'” VL The 


hap. I. 
VII. The affairs of the Chriſtians in the eaſt declined Cx Mr. 
rom day today. Inteſtine diſcords and ill-conducted XIII. 
remity, when LEWIS, king of France, who was cano- . 
biſed after his death, and is ſtill worſhipped with the Lewis IX. 


a utmoſt devotion, attempted their reſtoration. It was 
of WE: conſequence of a vow, which this prince had made 
i the year 1248, when he was ſeized with a painful and 
ue. dangerous illneſs, that he undertook this arduous taſk, 
he Jand, in the execution of it, he ſet fail for Egypt with 
Fr Ja formidable army and a numerous fleet, from a no- 


tion that the conqueſt of this province would enable 
him to carry on the war in Syria and Paleſtine with more 
facility and ſucceſs. The firſt attempts of the zealous 


i monarch were crowned with victory; for Damietta, that 
i famous Egyptian city, yielded to his arms; but the 
WE ſmiling proſpect was ſoon changed, and the progreſs of 
the war preſented one uniform ſcene of calamity 


and deſolation. The united horrors of famine and peſti- 
lence overwhelmed the royal army, whoſe proviſions 
were cut off by the Mahametans, in the year 1250; 
Rog ENT, earl of Artois, the king's own brother, having 
ſurprized the Saracen army, and, through an exceſs of 
valour, purſyed them too far, was ſlain in the engage- 
ment, and, a few days after, the king himſelf with two 
more of his brothers [p], and the greateſt part of his 
army, were taken priſoners in a bloody action after a 
bold and obſtinate reſiſtance. This valiant monarch, 
who was endowed with true greatneſs of mind, and 
who was extremely pious, though after the manner that 
prevailed in this age of ſuperſtition and darkneſs, was 
ranſomed at an immenſe price [q], and after having 


[(p) ArPHoNsUs, earl of Poitiers, and CRARLESs, earl of Anjou.] 

i The ranſom, which, together with the reſtoration of Damietta, - 
the king was obliged to pay for his liberty, was eight hundred thouſand 
gold bezants, and not eighty thouſand. as CoLLier erroneouſly rec- 
kons *®, This ſum, which was equal then to 500,000 livres of French 
money, would, in our days, amount to the value of four millions of 


*. 


liyres, that is, to about 190,000 pounds ſterling.] 


* See CoLLikg's Eccleſ, Hiſtory, Cent. x11 1. vol. i. p. 486. | 
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xpeditions had reduced them almoſt to the laſt ex- T— 
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XIII. 


A ſecond 
cruſade un- 


dertaken by 


the ſame 
monarch. 


either convert them to the Chriſtian faith, or dray 
from their treaſures the means of carrying on more ef. 


upon the African coaſt, he made himſelf maſter of the 


diſcouraged the moſt intrepid promoters of theſe fanati 


The External HISTORY Dart [ 


ſpent about four years in Paleſtine, returned into Fray, 
in the year 1252, with a handful of men [7], the miſe 
able remains of his formidable army. 

VIII. No calamities could deject the courage, ny 
damp the invincible ſpirit of Lewis; nor did he loc 
upon his vow as fulfilled by what he had already done 
in Paltſtine. He therefore reſolved upon a new exped. 
tion, fitted out a formidable fleet with which he ſet ſal 
for Africa, accompanied by a ſplendid train of prince 
and nobles, and propoſed to begin in that part of th; 
world his operations againſt the infidels, that he migh 


fectually the war in ia. Immediately after his arrival 


fort of Carthage; but this firſt ſucceſs was ſoon followed 
by a fatal change in his affairs. A peſtilential diſeaſe 
broke out in the fleet, in the harbour of Tunis, carried 
off the greateſt part of the army, and ſeized, at length, 
the monarch himſelf, who fell a victim to its rage, on 
the 25th of Auguſt, in the year 1270 [C]. Lewis was 
the laſt of the European princes, that embarked in the 
holy war; the dangers and difficulties, the calamities 
and diſorders, and the enormous expences that accom- 
panied each cruſade, diſguſted the moſt zealous, and 


cal expeditions. In conſequence of this the Latin em- 


Ir] Of 2800. illuſtrious knights, who fet out with Lewis from 
France, there remained but about an hundred when he failed from Pa- 
leſtine. See JoinviLLe's Hift. de S. Louis IX. p. 61. 

] Among the various hiſtories that deſerve to be conſulted for an 
ampler account of this laſt cruſade, the principal place is due to the Hiſtoire 
de S. Louis IX du nom, Roy de France, ecrite par Jean Sr. de Foinvilk, 
enrichie de nouvelles Diſſertations et Obſervations Hiftoriques, par Charlt: 
du Freſne, Paris 1668, Fol. See alſo Filteav ps La Cnarlze Hiſtoire 
de &. Louis, Paris 1688, 2 vol. in 8vo.- Menconis Chronicon, in ANT. 
Marrnæi Analectis veteris evi, tom. iii. p. 172. 179.— Luc. Wap- 
DING1 Annales Minorum, tom. iv. p. 294. 307, & pam. — BouLAv, 
Hiſt. Acad. Pariſ. tom. iii. p. 212. 392, &c.—Pitxre CLAUDE For- 
TEXAY, Hifloire de I Egliſe Gallicane, tom. xi. p. 337. 405. 575. 

OL Sr hs», paire 
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dire in the eaſt declined apace, notwithſtanding the ef- CAM T. 

Forts of the Roman pontiffs to maintain and ſupport it; XIII. 
land in the year 1291, after the taking of Prolomais, or 
Acra, by the Mahometans, it was entirely overthrown 

IJ. It is natural to inquire into the true cauſes, that 

ne contributed to this unhappy revolution in Paleftine ; and 

theſe cauſes are evident. We muſt not ſeek for them 

Jeither in the counſels, or in the valour of the infidels, 

but in the diſſenſions that reigned in the Chriſtian ar- 


er. 


be mies, in the profligate lives of thoſe, who called them- 

nt WE {elves the champions of the croſs, and in the ignorance 

and obſtinacy, the avarice and inſolence of the pope's 

1- WT legates. 5 8 
a 5X Chriſtianity as yet had not tamed the ferocity, 88 
ie nor conquered the Pagan ſuperſtitions and prejudices fans. 
that ſtill prevailed in ſome of the weſtern provinces. A- 

e mong others, the Pruſſians, a fierce and ſavage nation, 


© retained ill the idolatrous worſhip of their anceſtors 
E with the moſt obſtinate perſeverance, nor did the ar- 
guments and exhortations employed by the miſſionaries 
that were ſent among them, from time to time, pro- 
# duce the leaſt effect upon their ſtubborn and intracta- 
ble ſpirits. The brutiſh firmneſs of theſe Pagans in- 
& duced ConRAaD, duke of Maſſovia, to have recourſe to 
more forcible methods than reaſon and argument, in 
order to bring about their converſion, For this pur- 
= poſe, he addreſſed himſelf, in the year 1230, to the 
knights of the Teutonic order of St. Mary, who, after 
their expulſion from Paleſtine, had ſettled at Venice, and 
engaged them, by pompous promiſes, to undertake the [ 
= conqueſt and converſion of the Pruſſians. The knights i 
= accordingly arrived in Pruſſia, under the command of 
= HtrMan DE SaLiTzaA, and, after a moſt cruel and | 
obſtinate war, of fifty years ſtanding, with that reſo- k 
lute people, obliged them, with difficulty, to acknow- | 
ledge the Teutonic order for their ſovereigns, and to em- 


CHARDI Scriptores Dominicani, tom. i. p. 422.—IMOLa in Dantem, in | 


i 
[7] AnT. MaTThHz1 Analecta weteris evi, tom. v. p. 748. —Jac. j 
MuraTtoriu Antiqq. Htalie, medii evi, tom. i. p. 1111, 1112, 
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C Eur. 


- 
- 


Of the Ara. 
bians in 


paix. 


to the goſpel, or rather to the furious and unrelenting 


from day to day. The kings of Caſtile, Leon, Navarre, 
and Arragou waged perpetual war with the Saracen 


Caſtile, who, after his death, obtained a place in the 


James I, king of Arragon [x]. The latter, more eſpe- 
cially, diftinguiſhed himſelf eminently by his fervent 


The. External HISTORY Pan 
brace the Chriſtian faith [al. After having eſtabliſh 
Chriſtianity, and fixed their own dominion: in Prof 
theſe booted apoſtles made ſeveral excurſions into th, 
neighbouring countries, and particularly into Lithy,, 
nia, where they pillaged, burned, maſlacred, and ruin. 
ed all before them, until they forced the inhabitants 
that miſerable province to profeſs a feigned ſubmiſſiq 


miſſionaries, by whom it was propagated in a manner 

ſo contrary to its divine maxims, and to the benevolent 

ſpirit of its celeſtial author [4p]. 
X. In Spain the cauſe of the goſpel gained ground 


princes, who held ſtill under their dominioa the king. 
doms of Yalentia, Granada, and Murcia, together with 
the province of Andaluſia; and this war was carried on 
with ſuch ſucceſs, that the Saracen dominion declined 
apace, and was daily reduced within narrower bounds, 
while the limits of the church were extended on every 
ide. The princes that contributed principally to this 
happy revolution were FERDINAND, king of Leon and 


Kalendar, his father ALewoxsus IX, king of Leon, and 


zeal for the advancement of Chriſtianity ; for no ſooner 
had he made himſelf maſter of Valentia in the year 
1236, than he employed, with the greateſt pains and 
aſſiduity, every poſſible method of converting to the 


ſu] See MaTTH m1 AnaleFa wet. evi, tom. iii. p. 18. tom. v. p. 
684—689.—PETRI DE DuissurG Chronicon Pruſſiæ, publiſhed by 
HaRTKNOCH1Us at Jena, in the year 1679. CHRISTOPH. HARTE No- 
chius, his Hiftory of the Pruſſian Church, written in the German lan- 
guage, book I. ch. i. p. 33. and Antiquitates Pruſſiæ, Dif}. xiv. p. 201. 
BaLuzil Miſcellanea, tom, vii. p. 427. 478.—WappingGi Annales 
Minor. tom. iv. p. 40. 63. --SoLIGnac Hifloire de Pologne, tom. ii. p. 
8 | 5 5 
[wv] Beſides the authors mentioned in the preceding note, ſee Lup- 
WEG11 Religuiæ Manuſcriptorum omnis evi, tom. i. p. 3 36. 


[x] See Jon. FERRERAS, Hiſtory of Spain, vol. iv. 


faith 
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ith his Arabian ſubjects, whoſe expulſion would have Cx. 
Pen an irreparable loſs to his kingdom, For this pur- XIII. 
doſe he ordered the Dominicans, whoſe miniſtry he — 
ade uſe of principally in this falutary work, to learn 
Ihe Arabic tongue, and he founded public ſchools at 
Majorca and Barcelona, in which a conſiderable number 
lof youth were educated in a manner that might enable 
them to preach the goſpel in that language. When 
[theſe pious efforts were found to be ineffectual, the Ro- 
man pontiff CLEMENT IV exhorted the king to drive the 
Mahometans out of Spain. The obſequious prince fol- 
lowed the counſel of the inconſiderate pontiff, in the ex- 
Tecution of which, however, he met with much diffi- 
culty, both from the oppoſition which the Spaniſh nobles 
made to it on the one hand, and from the obſtinacy of 
the Moors on the other [y]. 


e A-Þ. ut 


| | Concerning the calamitous events that happened to the 
church during this century. 


conqueſts of the Tartars, and of the unhappy git . 
iſſue of the cruſades, will be ſufficient to give us a live- the Chriſ- 
ly idea of the melancholy condition to which the Chriſ- at. 
tians were reduced in 4/ia; and had the Saracens been 
infected with the ſame odious ſpirit of perſecution that 
poſſeſſed the cruſaders, there would not perhaps have 
remained a ſingle Chriſtian in that part of the world. 
But though theſe infidels were chargeable with 
various crimes, and had frequently treated the Chriſ- 
tans in a rigorous and injurious manner, yet they 
looked with horror upon thoſe ſcenes of perſecution, 
which the Latins exhibited as the exploits of heroic piety, 

& and: conſidered it as the higheſt and moſt atrocious 
mark of cruelty and injuſtice to force unhappy men, by 


U See Gzppas, his Hiftory of the Expulan of the Meriſcorr, in his 
Miſcellaneous Traci, vol. i. p. 26. 4 | 
| fire 


I. NH E accounts we have already given of the The unhap- 
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fire and ſword, to abandon their religious principles q 
XIII. to put them to death merely becauſe they refuſed tg 


change their opinions. After the deſtruction of the 
kingdom of Jeruſalem, many of the Latins remained ij 
in Syria, and retiring into the dark and folitary receſſes 
of mount Liban, lived there in a ſavage manner, and 
loſt, by degrees, all ſenſe both of religion and humazni. 
ty, as appear in the conduct and characters of their de. 
ſcendants who ſtill inhabit the ſame uncultivated wildg 
and who ſeem almoſt entirely deſtitute of all know. 
ledge of God and religion [Z]. 
II. The Latin writers of this age complain in many 
places of the growth of infideliry, of daring and licenti 
ous writers, ſome of whom attacked publicly the doc. 
trines of Chriſtianity, while others went ſo far as athei[: 
tically to call in queſtion the perfections and govern- 
ment of the ſupreme Being. Theſe complaints hoy: 
ever they might have been exaggerated in ſome reſpedts, 
were yet far from being entirely deſtitute of foundation; 
and the ſuperſtition of the times was too naturally a. 
dapted to create a number of infidels and libertines, a. 
mong men who had more capacity than judgment, more 
wit than ſolidity. Perſons of this character, when they 
fixed their attention only upon that abſurd ſyſtem of 
religion, which the Roman pontiffs and their dependents 
exhibited as the true religion of Car1sT, and maintain- 
ed by the odious influence of bloody perſecution, were, 
for want of the means of being better inſtructed, unhap- 
pily led to conſider the Chriftian religion as a fable in- 
vented and propagated by a greedy and ambitious prieſt- 
hood, in order to fill their coffers and to render their 
authority reſpectable. The philoſophy of AxisToTLE, 
which flouriſhed in all the European ſchools, and was 


(e] A certain tribe, called Dexus, or DRust, who inhabit the re- 
ceſſes of the mounts Liban and Antiliban, pretend to deſcend from the 
ancient Franks, who were once maſters of Paleſtine. This derivation 
is, indeed, doubtful. It is, however, certain, that there ſtill remain 
in theſe countries deſcendents of thoſe, whom the Holy war brought 
from Europe into Paleftive ; though they do very little honour to their 
anceſtors, and have nothing of Chriſtians but the name. 


looked 
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looked upon as the very eſſence of right reaſon, contri- CA r. 
buted much to ſupport this deluſion, and to nouriſh a XIII. 
proud and preſumptuous ſpirit of infidelity. This quib- TY 
bling and intricate philoſophy led many to reje& ſome 

ff the moſt evident and important doctrines both of na- 

tural and revealed religion, ſuch as the doctrine of a di- 

vine providence governing the univerſe, the immortality 

of the ſoul, the ſcripture account of the origin of the 

world, and other points of leſs moment. Theſe doc- 

trines were not only rejected, but the moſt pernicious 

errors were induſtriouſly propagated in oppoſition to 
hem, by a ſet of Ariſtotelians, who were extreme- 

ly active in gaining proſelytes to their impious jar- 

gon [a]. e | 
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[a] See STI. Thom Summa contra gentes, and BERXHARDI Mo- 
ur Summa contra Catharos et Naldenſes. This latter writer, in the 
work now mentioned, combats, with great ſpirit, the enemies of 
Chriſtianity which appeared in his time. In the fourth chapter of the 
fifth book, p. 416. he diſputes, in an ample and copious manner, a- 
gainſt thoſe who affirmed, that the ſoul periſhed with the body, refutes, 
in the eleventh chapter, p. 477. thoſe Ariſtotelian philoſophers, who 
held, that the world had exiſted from all eternity, and would never 
have an end ; and, in the fifteenth chapter, p. 554. he attacks thoſe, 
who deſpiſing the authority of the ſacred writings, deny the exiſtence 
of human liberty, and maintain, that all things, and even the crimes of 
the wicked are the effects of an ab/olute and irreſiſtible neceſſity. Add 
to theſe authors, STEeRAant TEzMUIERII, Epiſcopi Pariſienſis, Indicu- 
lus errorum, qui a nonnullis Magiſtris Lutetiæ publice privatimque doce- 
bantur, Anno 1277, in Bibliotheca patrum Maxima, tom. xxv. p. 233. 
as allo BouLay, Hiſtor. Acad. Pariſ. tom. i. p. 433. and GeRarDi DU 
Bots, Hiſtor. Eccleſ. Pariſ. tom. ii. p. 501. The tenets of theſe. doctors 
will, no doubt, appear of a ſurprizing nature; for they taught, that 
= there was only one intellect among all the buman race; that all things 
& were ſubje to abſolute fate or neceſſity ; that the univerſe 20as not govern» 
ed by a divine providence ; that the world was eternal, and the ſoul mor- 
tal; and they:maintainedtheſe-and:{uch like monſtrous errors by argu- 
ments drawn from the philoſophy of Axis TrorEE. But, at the ſame. 
time, to. avoid the juſt teſentment of the people, they held up, as a 
buckler againſt their adverſaries, that moſt dangerous and pernicious 
diſtinction between ibeolagical and pbiloſophical truth, which has been 
ſince-uſed, with the utmaſt — and bad faith, by the more recent 
Ariſtotelians of the xv and xvitt centuries. Theſe vbings, ſaid they 
W (as we learn from Sr REX TamPics) are true in philoſophy, but not 
ca ccording to the cathelic faith, Vera ſunt hec ſecundum philoſophum, non 
= - ſecundum fidem catbolicam. © UI. If 
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C EN T. 
XIII. 


accuſed of 
impiety. : 


— — — 
Frederic II 


tremely paſſionate and imprudent, may, perhaps in 


his reflexion, and this is rendered probable enough by 


The External H ISTORY Part 


III. If the accuſations brought againſt FRED RR 
by the Roman pontiff Grecory IX, deſerve any al 
dit, that prince may be ranked among the moſt inye. 
terate and malignant enemies of the Chriſtian religigy, 
ſince he was charged by Grecory with having ſaid 
that the world had been deceived by three impaſhur, 
Moss, CHRIST, and MaHOMET [b]. This chary 
was anſwered by a ſolemn and public profeſſion 
his faith, which the emperor addreſſed to all the king 
and princes of Europe, to whom alſo had been addreſſed 
the accuſation brought againſt him by the pontiff. The 
accuſation, however, was founded upon the teſtimony 
of HENRY RasPon, landgrave of Thuringia, who de. 
clared that he had heard the emperor pronounce the 
abominable blaſphemy above mentioned [e]. It is, after 
all, difficult to decide with ſufficient evidence concern. 
ing the truth of this fact. FaREDERIC, who was ex- 


a fit of rage, have let ſome ſuch expreſſion as this eſcape 


the company he frequented, and the number of learned 
Ariſtotelians that were always about his perſon, and 
might ſuggeſt matter enough for ſuch impious expreſ 
ſions, as that now under conſideration. It was this affair 
that gave occaſion, in after times, to the invention of 
that fabulous account, which ſuppoſes the. deteſtable 
book Concerning the three impoſtors, to have been com- 
poſed by the emperor himſelf, or, by PETER pe Vint- 
Is, a native of Capua, a man of great credit and autho- 
rity, whom that prince had choſen for his prime miniſter, 
and in whom he placed the higheſt confidence [d]. 


[5] MatzTa, Paris, Hifor. Major, p. 408. 459.—PerTr. be Vi- 
vis, Epiftolarum Lib. i. 5 443 e 
[c] HERM. GvoANTIs, Horis temporum, p. 126. — Cur. Fx1v. 
AYRMANN, Syllage Anecdotor, tom. i. p. 639. 5 
la] See Casim. OupIxI Comment. de Scriptoribus Ecclefiafticis, 
tom. iii. p. 66.— ALB. Henk. De SALLENGRE, Memoires d Hiſtoire et 
de Litteratare,, tom. i. part. I. p. 386. 1 0 
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Te Concerning the fate of learning and philoſophy during 
" _ this century. 
de. . „„ 
FE Greeks, amidſt the dreadful calamities 


diſcords, and revolutions, that diſtracted and © A r. 


perplexed their unhappy country, had neither that ſpi-— 
x- Wit, nor that leiſure that are neceſſary to the culture of The tate of 
the arts and ſciences, Yet, under all theſe diſadvan- learning a- 


in 

de tages, they ſtill retained a certain portion of their for- om 
mer ſpirit, and did not intirely abandon the cauſe of 

d {Wlcarning and philoſophy, as appear by the writers that 


Jaroſe among them during this century. Their beſt hiſ- 
Storians were Nic RTAS CHoNlates, GeoRctys AcRo- 
PoLITA, GREGORTUS PACHYMERES, and Joxr,, whoſe 
& Chronology is yet extant. We learn from the writings 
of GREGOR Y PACHYMERES and NicEPHORUS BLEMMI- 
Iba, that the Peripatetic philoſophy was not without 
Sits admirers among the Greeks ; though the Platonic 
vas moſt in vogue. The greateſt part of the Grecian 
@ philoſophers, following the example of the later Plato- 
niſts, whoſe works were the ſubject of their conſtant 
meditation, . inclined to reduce the wiſdom of PLAxro, 
and the ſubtilties of the Stagirite into one ſyſtem, and 
to reconcile, as well as they could, their jarring princi- 
E ples. It is not neceſſary to exhibit a liſt of thoſe 
authors, who wrote the lives and diſcourſes of the 
ſaints, or diſtinguiſhed themſelves in the controverſy 
with the Latin church, or of thoſe who employed their : 
learned labours in illuſtrating the canon law of the Greeks. 
The principal Syrian writer, which this century produ- 1 
Vor. II. 89 | _ced, . : 


\ 
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CzxrT. ced, was GRECORY ABUL FARA1, Primate of the Jaco 


XII. bites, a man of true genius and univerſal learning, why 
was a judicious divine, an eminetit hiſtorian, and a god 
philoſopher [a]. Gro E ELMAC iN, who compoſed the 
hiſtory of the Saracens was alſo a writer of no mean re. 

putation. 1 
The progress II. The ſciences carried a fair aſpect in the weſten 
oflearning in world, where every branch of erudition was cultivate 
the walt. with affiduity and zeal, and, of conſequence, flouriſh. 
ed, with encreaſing vigour, from day to day. The Eu. 
ropean kings and princes had learned, by a happy ex. 
perience, how much the advancement of Jearning and 
arts contribute to the grandeur and happineſs of a ng. 
tion; and therefore they invited into their dominions 
learned men from all parts of the world, nouriſhed the 
arts 1.1 their boſom, excited the youth to the lone 
of letters, by crowning their progreſs with the 
moſt noble rewards, and encouraged every effort of 
genius by conferring upon ſuch as excelled the moſt ho- 
nourable diſtinctions. Among theſe patrons and pro- 


[a] See BayLe's Didionary, at the article ABULPHARAGE ; ag allo 
Jos. Siu. AssEMAN Bibliotb. Oriental. Vatican. tom. ii. cap. xli. p. 
244. WE 3 2 
[ABULPHARAGIUS, or ABVUI-FARAL, was a native of Malatia, 2 
City in Armenia, near the ſource of the river Eupbrates, and acquired 
a vaſt reputation in the eaſt on account of his extenſive erudition. He 
compoſed An Abridgment of the Univerſal Hiſtory, from the beginning of 
the world to his own times, which he divided into ten parts, or dyna- 
ſties. The 1½, comprehends the hiſtory of the ancient Patriarchs, 
from Adam to Moſes. The 2d, that of Fo/bua and the other Judges of 
1frael. The z, 4. 5, and 67h, contain the hiſtory, of the Kings of „ral, 
of the Chaldean Princes, of the Perfian Magi, and of the Grecian Mo- 
narchs. The 5h, relates to the Roman hiſtory ; the 81h, to that of 
the Greek Emperors of Conſtantinople. In the 91h, he treats concern- 
ing the Moguls. He is more to be depended upon in his hiſtory of 
the Saracens and Tartars, than in his accounts of other nations. The 
learned Dr. EpwARx D Pococs tranſlated this work into Latin, and 
publiſhed his tranſlation in 1663 ; together with a Supplement, which 
carries on the hiſtory of the Oriental Princes, where Apur-Faral 
left it. The ſame learned tranſlator had obliged the public, in 1650, 
with an abridgment of the ninth dynaſty under the following title: 
Fhecimen Hiſtoria Arabum ; five Georgii Abulfaragii Malatienſis de 
origine et moribus Arabum ſuccincta narratio. ] 15 


. teCtors 
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ac. tectors of learning, the emperor FRE D ERIC IT, and Al- CEN. 
bo enons us X, king of Leon and Caſtile, two princes as XIII. 


— hae 
\ 


ood much diſtinguiſhed by their own learning, as by the 
nel encouragement they granted to men of genius, acquir- 
re. ed the higheſt renown, and rendered their names im- 

mortal. The former founded the academy of Naples, 
em had the works of AR1sToTLe tranſlated into Latin, aſ- 
ted ſembled about his perſon all the learned men, whom he 
l. could engage by his munificence to repair to his 
court, and gave many other undoubted proofs of his 
zeal for the advancement of the arts and ſciences [O]. 


ad The latter obtained an illuſtrious and permanent re- 
la. nown by ſeveral learned productions, but more eſpecial- 
ns 8 ly by his famous Afronomical Tables [c]. In conſe- 
he quence then of the protection that was given to the 
N ſciences in this century, academies were erected almoſt 
he 


in every city, peculiar privileges of various kinds were 
alſo granted to the youth that frequented them, and 
theſe learned ſocieties acquired, at length, the form 


with a certain juriſdiction, and were governed by their 
own laws and ſtatutes. 


Salamanca, Lions, and Cologn, the whole circle of the 
ſciences was not taught, as in our times. The application 
of the youth, and the labours of their inſtructors were 
limited to certain branches of learning, and thus the 


The academy of Paris, which ſurpaſſed all the reſt both 
with reſpect to the number and abilities of its profeſſors, 
and the multitude of ſtudents by whom it was frequent- 
ed, was the firſt learned ſociety which extended the 
ſphere: of education, received all the . ſciences into its 


Hiſt. de Naples, tom. ii. p. 497. add to theſe. the obſervations of Jo. 
Ars. Faß RIcIUs, Biblioth. Latin. medii æi, tom. ii. p. 618. 
[c] Nic. AnTonii Bibliotheca wetus Hiſpan, lib. viii. c. v. p. 217. 
Jo. ve FerxeRrAs, Hiſtoire d Eſpagne, tom. iv. p. 347. . 
eee dition. 


2-4) om. 


of political bodies; that is to ſay, they were inveſted 


III. In the public ſchools or academies that were The fate of 
founded at Padua, Modena, Naples, Capua, Tholouſe, e Evo 


pean acade- 


courſe of academical education remained imperfect. 


boſom, and appointed maſters for every branch of eru- 


| [5] Boutay. Hift. Acad, Pariſ. tom. il. p. 115.—G1ANNONE, 
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verſity the doctors were divided into four colleges or 


juriſdiction extended to all the branches of that learned 


and is ſtill retained by that theological ſociety [,]. 


The acade- 
mical courſe, 


univerſity, were obliged to ſubmit to a long and tedious 


The Internal HISTORY Part l. 


EY A dition. Hence it was diſtinguiſhed, before any other C 


academy, with the title of an UNIVERSIT V, to denote 
its embracing the whole circle of ſcience, and, in pro- 
ceſs of time, other ſchools of learning were ambitious of 
forming themſelves upon the ſame model, and of be. 


ing honoured with the ſame title. In this famous uni. b 


claſſes, according to the branches of learning they pro. 
feſſed; and theſe claſſes were called, in after-times, fa. 
culties. In each of theſe faculties a doctor was choſen 
by the ſuffrages of his collegues, to preſide during x 
fixed period in the ſociety, and the title of dean was 
given to thoſe, who ſucceſſively filled that eminent office 
[4]. The head of the univerſity, whole inſpection and 


„ ˙R „ MAS. es wy LAS 


nw. A 


body, was dignified with the name of chancellor, and 
that high and honourable place was filled by the biſhop 
of Paris, to whom an aſſiſtant was afterwards joined, 
who ſhared the adminiſtration with him, and was cloath- 
ed with an extenſive authority ſe]. The college ſet a- 
part for the ſtudy of divinity was erected and endowed, 
in the year 1250, by an opulent and pious man, whoſe 
name was RoBERT DE SORBONNE, a particular friend 
and favourite of St. Lewts, whoſe name was adopted, 


IV. Such as were deſirous of being admitted profeſ- 
ſors in any of the Faculties, or colleges of this famous 


courſe of probation, to ſuffer the ſtricteſt examinations, 


[4] This arrangement was executed about the year 1260. See Du 
Bouray, Hiſtor. Acad. Pariſ. tom. lll. p. 5 57. 564. | 
[e] See He RM. ConRinGi1 Antiquitates Academice, a work, how- 


ever, ſuſceptible of conſiderable improvements. The important work 


mentioned in the preceding note, and which is divided into fix yolumes, 
deſerves to be principally conſulted in this point, as well as in all others 
that relate to the hiſtory and government of the univerſity of Paris ; 
add to this CLaup. Hewera1 Liber de Academia Pariſienſi, qualis 
primo fuit in inſula et epiſcoporum ſcholis, Lutet. 1637, in 4to 
[JI See Du Bourary, Hiftor. Acad. Pariſ. tom. iii. p. 223.—Dv 
Fr Haney Annelations upon the Life of St. Lewis, written by Joinvik- 
LE, p· 3 : | | 


and 
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and to give, during ſeveral years, undoubted proofs of C x » T- 
their learning and capacity, before they were received in XIII. 

of Wl the character of public teachers. This ſevere diſcipline 
was called the academical courſe, and it was wiſely de- 


” ſigned to prevent the number of profeſſors from multi- 7] | 
plying beyond meaſure, and alſo to hinder ſuch as were | 
\ WT ceftitute of erudition and abilities from aſſuming an of- | 
„ WW fice, which was juſtly looked upon as of high impor- 
n WE tance. They, who had ſatisfied all the demands of this 


| academical law, and had gone through the formidable 

trial with applauſe, were ſolemnly inveſted with the 

| dignity of profeſſors, and were faluted maſters with a 

certain round of ceremonies, that were uſed in the ſoci- 

| eties of illiterate tradeſmen, when their company was 
augmented by a new candidate. This vulgar cuſtom 

was introduced, 1n the preceding century, by the pro- 

feſſors of law in the academy of Bolonia, and, in this 

century, it was tranſmitted to that of Paris, where it 

was firſt practiſed by the divinity-colleges, and after- 

wards by the profeſſors of phyſic and of the liberal arts. 

In this account of the trial and inſtallation of the profeſ- 

fors of Paris, we may perceive the origin of what we 

now call academical degrees, which, like all other human 
inſtitutions, have degenerated ſadly from the wiſe end 

for which they were firſt appointed, and grow more in- 

8 ſignificant from day to day [g]. 

V. Theſe public inſtitutions, conſecrated to the ad The Nate of 
vancement of learning, were attended with remarkable hunn. 
ſucceſs; but that branch of erudition, which we call hu- 
manity, or polite literature, derived leſs advantage from 
them, than the other fciences. The induſtrious youth 
either applied themſelves entirely to the ſtudy of the ci- 
vil and canon laws, which was a ſure path to prefer- 
ment, or employed their labours in philoſophical reſear- | | 
ches, in order to the attainment of a ſhining reputati- 


[e] Beſides the writers aboye-mentioned,;ſee Jo. Car. IT TERus, De | 
Gradibus Academicis — Ius r. HE vx. BonmMert Pref. ad jus Cunonicum, | 
p. 14.—Anr. Woop, Antiquit. Oxonienſ. tom. i. g. 24.—Boulay, 
Uiſfter, Academ. Pariſ. tom. ii. p. 256. 682. 684, && 
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Our, on, and of the applauſe that was laviſned upon ſuch 3; 
XIII. were endowed with a ſubtile and metaphyſical genius 


| hiſtorians the firſt place is due to MaTTHEw Pais, 2 


BERT of St. Marino [n], MarTINGs, a native of Poland 


LIELMUs NanG1us, whoſe names are worthy of being 


had himſelf compoſed. He wrote alſo a Hiſtory of England, and one of 


The Internal HISTORY Part 1, 


Hence the bitter complaints, that were made by th; 
pontiffs and other biſhops, of the neglect and decline d 
the liberal arts and ſciences z and hence allo the zealoy 
but unſucceſsful efforts they uſed to turn the youth from 
jurifprudence and philoſophy, to the ſtudy of humaniy 
and philology [5]. Notwithſtanding all this, the x1 
century produced ſeveral writers, who were very fa 
from being contemptible, ſuch as Gv1L. BRI o [j] 
GuarTatirus Marks [EJ], MaTTHEW of Vendoſut, 
ALainN DE ISLE III, GunTHERus, JaCOBUs bg V. 
TR1ACO, and ſeveral others, who wrote with eaſe, and 
were not altogether deſtitute of elegance. Among the 


writer of the higheſt merit both in point of knowledge 
and prudence, to whom we may add Rop Ice. 
XIMINXIUS, RiGOoRDVUs Cu], VINCENT of Beauvais, Ro- 


Gervars of Tilbury [o], Cox RAD of Lichtenau, Gu. 


preſerved from oblivion. The writers, who have la 
boured to tranſmit to poſterity the lives and exploits 


I Bovrav, Hip. Acad. Pariſ. tom. iii. p. 265. where there is an 
epiſtle of InxocentT III, who ſeems to take this matter ſeriouſly to 
heart.— Ax r. Woop, Antiq. Oxon. tom. i. p. 124.— IM oLA in Danten 
in Muratorii Antiquit. Lal. mecii evi, tom. i. p. 1262. | 


(i.) See the Hiſtoire de P Academe des Inſcriptions et des Belles Letra, 


tom. xvi. p. 255. | 
[ft] Jo. WoLrri Lediones Memorabil. tom. i, p. 430. 
v4 Called in Latin, ALA xv us De inſulis. | 
In] Hiſtoire de PAcad. des Inſcript. et des Belles Lettres, tom. xvi: p. 
243. which alſo gives an ample account of WILLIAM of Nangis, p. 
292. | 
— See LE Bok Ur, Memoires pour {Hiſtoire d Auxerre, tom. ii. p. 
400. where there is alſo a learned account of Vincent of Beauvais. p. 
494. . 1 1 | 
To Jex vais of Tilbury, was nephew to HENRY IT king of England, 
and was in high credit with the emperor Or RO IV, to whom he deci- 
cated a Deſcription of the World and a Chronicle, both of which ke 


the Holy Land, with ſeveral treatiſes upon different ſubjects.] | 


| 


Chap. EE of the CHURCH. =” 
the ſaints, have rather related the ſuperſtitions and mi- Cr. 
ſeries of the times, than the actions of theſe holy men, XIII. 
Among theſe biographets, James of Vitri, mentioned 
above, makes the greateſt figure; he allo compoſed a 
| Hiftory of the Lombards, that is full of inſipid and tri- 
fling ſtories Ip]. | 

VI. Rocer Bacon [q], John Barpr, and RoBERT The guay of 
Capiro, with ſome other learned men, whole number we Greet 

. 1 a | and Oriental 

was but inconſiderable, applied themſelves to the ſtudy languages. 
of Greek literature. The Hebrew language and theo- 
logy were much leſs cultivated ; though it appears that 
Bacon and CarirTo already mentioned, and Raymond 
8 MarTIiN, author of an excellent treatiſe, entitled, Pu- 
go Fidei Chriſtiane, or, The Dagger of the Chriſtian 
| Faith, were extremely well verſed in that ſpecies of eu- 
dition. Many of the Spaniards, and more particularly 
the Dominican friars, made themſelves maſters of the 
Arabian learning and language, as the kings of Spain had 
charged the latter with the inſtruction and converſion of 
the Jews and Saracens who reſided in their dominions 
[l. As to the Latin grammarians, the beſt of them 
were extremely barbarous and inſipid, and equally deſti- 
tute of taſte and knowledge. To be convinced of this, 
we have only to caft an eye upon the productions of 
ALEXANDER DE VILLA DRI, who was looked upon as 


[o] See SCHELHORNTI Amanitates Litterariæ, tom. xi. p. 324. 

%) This illaftrious Franciſcan was, in point of genius and univerſal, 
learning, one of the greateſt ornameats of the Britiſh nation, and in ge- 
neral of the republic of letters. The aſtoniſhing diſcoveries he made in 
aſtronomy, chemiſtry, optics, and mathematics, made him paſs for a 
magician in the ignorant and ſuperſtitious times in which he lived, while 
his profound knowledge in philoſophy, theology, and the Greek and 
Oriental languages, procured him, with more juſtice, the title of the 
admirable, or wonderful doctor. Among other diſcoveries, he is ſaid to. 
have made that of the compoſition and force of gun-powder, which he 
deſcribes clearly in one of his letters ; and he propoſed much the ſame 
correction of the Kalendar, which was executed about 300 years 
aiter by GxeGory XIII. He compoſed a prodigious number of books, 
of which the liſt may be ſeea in the General D:ioniry, at the article 
Bacon ben | 

(r] <A Rich. Simon's Lettres Cboiſies, tom. iii. p. 112,—Nic, 
Antoni Biblioubeca veler. Hiſpanica. | 
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XIII. 


the year 1240, what he called, a Dofrinale, in Leonin 


ot Fo of VII. The various ſyſtems of philoſophy that were il 


its lordly dominion. Several of the works of this phi. 


The Internal HISTORY Part It 


the moſt eminent of them all, and whoſe works wer, 
read in almoſt all the ſchools from this period until the 
xvith century. This pedantic Franciſcan compoſed, in 


verſe, full of the moſt wretched quibbles, and in which 
the rules of grammar and criticiſm are delivered with the 
greateſt confuſion and obſcurity, or rather, are covered 
with inpenetrable darkneſs. : | 


vogue before this century, loſt their credit by degrees 
and ſubmitted to the triumphant doctrine of ARisroriꝝ 
which erected a new and deſpotic empire in the repub. 
lic of letters, and reduced the whole ideal world under 


loſopher, and more eſpecially his metaphyſical produc. 
tions, had been ſo early as the beginning of this centy- 
ry tranſlated into Latin at Paris, and were from that 
time explained to the youth in the public ſchools [s 
But when it appeared, that AL MRRIC [7] had drawn 
from theſe books his erroneous ſentiments concerning 


the divine nature, they were prohibited and condemn- 
ed as pernicious and peſtilential by a public decreee of 


— 


[5] Franc. PA TAICII Diſcuſſiones Peripateticæ, tom. 1. lib. xi. p. 145. 
jo. LAuxvoivs, De varia Ariſtot. fortuna in Acad. Pariſienſi, cap. i 
p. 127. ed. Elfavich. It is commonly reported, that the books of Agts- 
rorLE here mentioned were tranſlated from Arabic into Latin. But we 


are told poſitively, that theſe books were brought from Canſtanitinoph, 


and tranſlated from Greek into Latin. See RicorDus, De geſtis Phi: 
lippi regis Francorum, ad A. 1209, in Au DR. Cuesy1i Scriptor. Hiſtor. 
Franc. p. 119g | bens 

LC.) ALMERIC, or AuAuvRt, does not ſeem to have entertained any 
enormous errrors. He held, that every Chriſtian was obliged to believe 
himſelf a member of Jesus CHRIST, and attached, perhaps, fome 
extravagant and fanatical ideas to that opinion ; but his followers fell in- 
to more pernicious notions, and adopted the moſt adious tenets, main- 
taining, that the power of the Father continued no longer than the Mo- 
ſaic diſpenſation ; that the empire of the ſon extended only to the x111th 
century; and that then the reign of the Holy Ghoſt commenced, when 
all ſacraments and external worſhip were to be aboliſhed, and the falva- 
tion of Chriſtians was to be accompliſhed merely by internal acts of illu- 
minating grace. Their morals alſo were as infamous, as their doctrine 
was abturd, and under the name of charity they comprehended and 


committed the moſt criminal acts of impurity and licentipuſneſy.] 
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ap. I. of te CHURCH. 


Lye council of Sens in the year 1209 [u]. The logic of Cu nr, 


Aalsror bk, however, recovered its credit ſome years 


Lifter this, and was publicly taught, in the univerſity of 
Nis in the year 1215; but the natural philoſophy and 
Imetaphyſic of that great man were ſtill under the ſen- 


rence of condemnation [ww]. It was reſerved for the em- 
peror FR EDERIC II, to reſtore the Stagirite to his former 

glory, which this prince effected by employing a num- 
ber of learned men, whom he had choſen with the 


ereateſt attention and care [x], and who were profound- 
Wy verſed in the knowledge of the languages, to tranilate 
into Latin from the Greek and Arabic, certain books of 
ArISTOTLE, and of other ancientiſages. This tranſlation, 
which was recommended, in a particular manner, to the 
academy of Bolonia by the learned emperor, raiſed the 
credit of ARISTOTLE to the greateſt height, and gave 
Ihim an irreſiſtible and deſpotic authority in all the Eu- 
Zropean ſchools. This authority was ſtill farther aug- 
Emented by the tranſlations, which were made of ſome 
Jof the books of the Grecian ſage by ſeveral Latin inter- 
g 3 ſuch as MicyuatL Scor, PRIII of Tripoly, 


ILLIaM FLEMING, and others; though theſe men 


E were quite unequal to the taſk they undertook, and had 
Eneither ſuch knowledge of the languages, nor ſuch an 
Jacquaintance with philoſophy, as were neceſlary to 


[(v) Dr. Mose in has fallen here into two flight miſlakes. It was 


© at Paris, and not at Sens, and in the year 1210, and not in 1209, that 
the metaphyſical books of Axis ror lt were condemned to the flames. 
The writers quoted here by our author are Launoivs, De varia Ariſ- 
8 totelis fortuna in Acad. Pariſ. cap. iv. p. 195. and the ſame writer's 

: yy rationum quibus Durandi cauſa be 

p- 8. 


ur, tom. i. Opp. part. I. 


Lu] Nar. ALEXANDER, Selef. Hiftor. Eccle/. Capila, tom. viii. cap. 


8 vi. { 7. p. 76. 


(] PeTr. ve Vines Epiſtolar. Lib. iii. Ep. Ixvii. p. 503. This 


e piſtle is addreſſed ad magi/fros et ſcholares Bononienſes, i. e. to the maſters 
and ſcholars of the academy of Bolonia ; but it is more than probable, that 
W the emperor ſent letters, upon this occaſion, to the other 17 pou 

W ſchools, It is the common opinion, that this learned prince had al 

Ws works of Axis Tor LE, that were then extant, tranſlated into Latin about 
the year 1220, but this cannot be deduced from the letter above menti- 
ned, nor from any other ſufficient teſtimony that we know of. 
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C : * the ſucceſsful execution of ſuch a difficult enterprize 


Tone . VIII. The Ariſtotelian philoſophy received the ven 
quinas and Jaſt addition that could be made to its authority ang 
others adopt luſtre, when the Dominican and Franciſcan friars adopt. 
the Aritrte- Ed 1tS tenets, taught it in their ſchools, and illuſtrate 
lian /yiter. it in their writings. "Theſe two mendicant orders wer, 

looked upon as the chief depoſitaries of all learning both 

human and divine, and were followed, with the utmoſt 


v 
eagerneſs and affiduity, by all ſuch as were ambitiou Wy 
of being diſtinguiſhed from the multitude by their ſupe. c 
ror knowledge. ALEXANDER Hales, an Engl 


tTanciican, who taught philofophy at Paris, and ae. 
_ quired, by the ſtrength of his metaphyſical genius, the 
title of the IRv tzpRAGABLE Doctor [Z]. and ALBERT the 
Great, a German, of the Dominican order, and biſno 
of Naliſbon, a man of vaſt abilities and a univerſal die. 
tator at this time [a], were the two firſt eminent ur 
ters who illuſtrated, in their learned productions, the 
Ariſtotelian ſyſtem. But it was the diſciple of Al BET, 
Tuouas Anvinas, the Angelic doctor, and the great 
luminary of the ſcholaſtic world, that contributed moſt 
to the glory of the Stagirite [o], by inculcating, illul. 


{ » ] See Woop's account of the interpreters of Ax15ToTLE, in his 
Auliquilat. Oxon. tom. i. p. 119. as alſo JeBB's Preface to the Opus Ma- 
jus of the famous: Roger Bacon, publiſhed at London in folio, in the 

vear 1733. We hall give here the opinion, which Bacon had of the 
tranſlators of Ax Is Tor TE, in the words of that great man, who ex- 
preſſes bis contempt of theſe wretched interpreters in the following man- 

ner: Si hoberem (ſays he) poteſſalem ſupra libros Ariſlotelis Latine convet- 

fos, ego facerem omnes cremari, quia non eft niſi temporis amiſſo ſiudere in 
118, et cauſa errorts et multiplicatio ignoranlie, ultra id quod valeat ex- 
plicari, | 1 2 | NS | 

2] See Luca Wappinci Annales Minorum, tom. iii. p. 233.— 
Do Bourax, Hiftor. Acad. Pariſ. tom. iii. p. 200. 673. | 

ſa} Jo. ALB. FaBRICII Biblictheca Latina medii avi, tom. i. p. 113. 

5] 1 he Dominicans maintain, that this Angelic Doctor was the dil- 
ciple of ALBERT the Great, and their opinion ſeems to be founded on 
truth. See ANTOINE Tovuron, Vie de St. Thomas, p. 99. The Fran- 
ciſcans, however, maintain as obſtinately, that AEXAVDPER Harts 

Was the maſter of tl yomas. See Wa DDpIN GI Annales Minorum, tom. 
i. p. 133. 3 Hoo | 


trating 


"I „„ ES HUSCH. 


rating, and enforcing his doctrines, both in his lectures C ENT, 


and in his writings, and, principally, by engaging one 
of his learned collegues to give, under his inſpection, a 
new tranſlation of the works of the Grecian ſage, which 


far ſurpaſſed the former verſion in exactneſs, perſpicui - 


ty, and elegance [c]. By theſe means the philoſophy 
of ARISTOTLE, notwithſtanding the oppoſition of ſeve- 
ral divines, and even of the Roman pontiffs themſelves, 
who beheld its progreſs with an unfriendly eye, tri- 
umphed in all the Latin ſchools, and abſorbed all the | 
other ſyſtems that had flouriſhed before this literary re- 
volution. ; 


IX. There were, however, at this time in Europe ſe- The limits of 
veral perſons of ſuperior genius and penetration, who 3 
notwithſtanding their veneration for ARISTOTLE, feveral emi- 


| thought the method of treating philoſophy, which his went wen. 


writings had introduced, dry, inelegant, and proper to 
confine and damp the efforts of the mind in the purſuit 
of truth, and who, conſequently, were deſirous of en- 
larging the ſphere of ſcience by new reſearches and new 
diſcoveries [4]. At the head of theſe noble adventurers 

we 


le] It has been believed by many, that WILLIAM DE MerkßRKA, 


| a native of Flanders, of the Dominican order, and archbiſhop of Corinth, 


was the author of the new Latin tranſlation of the Works of Ax Is ro- 
TLE, Which was carried on and finiſhed under the auſpicious inſpection 
of TnouAs Aquinas. See J. EchARD Scriptores Dominican. tom. i: 


| p. 338.— Cas. Oup ixus, Comm. de Scriptor. Hecleſ. tom. iii. p. 468. 


Jo. Franc. ForrENs, Bibliotheca Belgica, tom. i. p. 416. Others 
however ſuppoſe, though indeed with leſs evidence, that this tranſiati- 
on was compoſed by HENRY Koszein, who was alſo a Dominican, 
See EchARD Script. Dominic. tom. i. p. 469. 1 
[4] Bacon's contempt of the learning that was in vogue in his time 
may be ſeen in the following paſſage quoted by IE BRH, in his Preface to 


| the Opus Majus of that great man. Munquam, ſays he, fuit tauta appa- 


rentia ſapientiæ, nec tantum exercitium fludii in tot facultatibus, in tot re- 
gimibus, ficut jam a_quadraginta annis ; ubique enim doctores ſunt diſperſi 
... in omni civitate, et in omni caftro, et in omni burgo, præcipue per 
duos ordines fludentes (he means the Franciſcans and Dominicans, who 
were almoſt the only religious orders, that diſtinguiſhed: themſelves by 
an application to ſtudy) guod non accidit, niſi a guadraginta annis aut cir- 
citer, cum tamen nunguam fuit TANTA IGNORANTIA, TANTUS ERROR 
 « . Vulgus fludentium languet et aſininat circa male tranſlata (by — | 
| | wretcne 
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wretched verſions he aden the works of Ants rorTLE, which Ml 


\ ries of the curious. For a farther account of this eminent man, fee 


The Internal HISTORY pan 


we may juſtly place Rocer Bacon, a Franciſcan friat 
of the Engliſh nation, known by the appellation of the 
admirable doctor, renowned on account of his moſt im. 
portant diſcoveries, and who, in the progreſs he had 
made in natural phileſophy, mathematics, chemiſtry 
the mechanic arts, and the learned languages, ſoared fa 
beyond the genius of the times [el. With him we mz 
aſſociate Aryxor.D of Villa nova, whole place of nativity 
is fixed by ſome in France, by others in Spain, and why 
acquired a ſhining reputation by his knowledge in 
chemiſtry, poetry, philoſophy, languages, and phyſi 
[7]; as alſo PETRUs pt AB ANo, a phyſician of Padua 
who was ſurnamed the Reconciler, from a book he wrote 
with a deſign to terminate the diſſenſions and conteſts 
that reigned among the philoſophers and phyſicians [p], 
and who was profoundly verſed in the ſciences of philo. 
fophy, aſtronomy, phyſic, and mathematics [þ]. |: 

| _ muſt, 


were molt miſerably tranſlated by ignorant bunglers) et tempus et fudiun 
amittit in omnibus et expenſas. Apparentia quidem ſola tenet eos, et non cu- 
rant quid ſciant, ſed quid wideantur ſcire coram multitudine inſenſala. Thus, 
according to Bacon, in the midſt of the moſt ſpecious appearance of 
ſcience, the greateſt ignorance, and the groſſeſt errors reigned almoſt 
univerſally. | 

ſe] That Ba co deſerves this high rank in the learned world appears 
evidently from his book, entitled, Opus Majus, which was dedicated 
to the Roman pontiff CLEM ENT IV, and which Doctor ]eBs publiſh- 
ed at London in 1733, from a manuſcript which till exiſts in the univer- 
ſity of Dublin, enriching it with a learned Preface and a conſiderable 
number of judicious obſervations. The other works of BA cox, which 
are very numerous, lie as yet for the moſt part concealed in the libra- 


Woop Antig. Oxen. tom. i. p. 136.—-Wappinci Annales Minor. tom. 
iy. p. 264. tom. v. p. 51. — Troy. GarE ad Famblichum de Myſteriis 
Egęyptior. p. 235. General Hiſt. and Crit. Dictionary, at the article 
Bacon. TE ns # 
I/] See Nic. Anton Biblioth, wetus H iſpan. tom. ii. lib. ix. c. i 
74.—PiENR E Jos Ern, Vie d'Arnaud de Ville neude, Aix 1719.— 
ICERON, Memoires des hommes illuſtres, tom. xxxiv. p. 82.— Nicol. 
ExuERICI Directorium Inquifiiorum, p. 282. where among other things 
we have an account of his errors. 8 
e] This book was entitled, Conciliator Differentiarum Fhiloſophorum 
ef Medicorum. — | x 
7; There is a very accurate aceount of thisphiloſopher given Tm Jon, 
| ARIA 


hap. l. of the CHURCH. 


7 the age, that the only fruits, which theſe great men en- 
the joyed of their learned labours, and their noble, as. well 
* «« ſucceſsful, efforts for the advancement of the arts and 
15 ſciences, were the furious clamours of an enraged and 


tics and magicians, and thirſted ſo eagerly after their 


1 blood, that they eſcaped, with difficulty, the hands of 
10 the public executioner. Bacon was confined many 
go years in a loathſome priſon, and the other two were, 
00 after their death, brought before the tribunal of the in- 
* quiſition, and declared worthy of being committed to 


the flames for the novelties they had introduced into the 
republic of letters. 


now prevailed, ſhall be mentioned in their place. The 
civil and canon laws held the firſt rank in the circle of 


glory. Thete ſciences, however, notwithſtanding the 
aſſiduity with which they were cultivated, were far from 
being, as yet, brought to any tolerable degree of per- 
fection. They were disfigured -by the jargon that reign- 
ed in the ſchools, and they were corrupted and render- 
ed intricate by a multitude of trivial commentaries that 
were deſigned to illuſtrate and explain them. Some 
employed their labours in collecting the letters of the 


lt, the ſciences, and were ſtudied with a peculiar zeal and 
ich application by almoſt all who were ambitious of literary 
rum 
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muſt, however, be obſerved to the eternal diſhonour of CN r. 


XIII. 


ſuperſtitious multitude, who looked upon them as here- 


X. The ſtate of theology, and the method of teach- The nuay of 
ing and repreſenting the doctrines of Chriſtianity that 


aw and phy- 
© 


Roman pontiffs, which were commonly known under 
we title of D Is [i], and which were looked 
.. f Decretals [i], and which were looked upon 
te as a very important branch of eccleſiaſtical law. Rat- 
n. WH MonD of Pennafort, a native of Barcelona, was the moſt 


famous of all theſe compilers, and acquired a conſidera- 
e Wl ble reputation by his collection of the Decretals in five 


„books, which he undertook at the deſire of Grecory 


, and which has been ſince honoured with the name 


Marta MazzuUCHELLI Notizie Storiche e Cyitiche intorno alla vita di 


Pietro d Abano, in AngeLi Calogtrn Opuſeuli Scientifici et Philologici, 


a tom. xxiii, p. 1,—liv. 


li] See Bovrar, Hiſt. Academ. Pariſ. tom, iii. p. 98. 
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478 The Internal HISTORY Part! 
Cz x r. of that pontiff, who ordered it to be added to the De 
XIII. cretals of Gx ATIAN, and to be read in all the Europea 
colleges [&]. Towards the conclufion of this Century 
Bonipace VIII had a new collection made, which wa 
entitled, The Siath Book of Decretals, becauſe it was ad. 

ded to the five already mentioned. | 


CHAP. Il 


Concerning the doctors and miniſters of the church, an 
its form of government during this century. 


The corrup- J. OTH tie Greek and Latin writers, provoked 
ink _— beyond meaſure, by the flagitious lives of their 
ſpiritual rulers and inſtructors, complain loudly of ther 
licentious manners, and load them with the ſevereſt re 
proaches ; nor will theſe complaints and reproaches ap. 

pear exceſſive to ſuch as are acquainted with the hiſtory 

of this corrupt and ſuperſtitious age [/]. Several em.. 

nent men attemped to ſtem this torrent of licentiouſneſs, 

which from the heads of'the church had carried itsper- 

nicious ſtreams through all the members ; but their 

power and influence were unequal to ſuch a difficult and 

_ arduous enterprize. The Grecian emperors were pre. 

vented from executing any project of this kind by the 
infelicity of the times, and the various calamities and 

tumults that not only reigned in their dominions, but 

even ſhook the throne on which they ſat; while the 

power and opulence of the Roman pontiffs and the ſu- 
perſlition of the age hindered the Latins from ac: 


[4] Gern. a Masr RICH, Hiſtoria juris Ecclgſiaſtici, f 353, p. 384 
Jo. CHIrLET. De juris utriuſque Archite&is, cap. vi. p. 60.— Ec: 
ARD et QUETIF, Scriptores Dominicani, tom. i. p. 106. — Acta Santivr. 
Antwerp. tom. i. Januarii add. vii. p. 404. . | 

/] See the remarkable letter of the Roman pontiff Gre cor IX to 
the archbiſhop of Bourges, which was written in the year 1227, with a 
deſign to reprove and reform the vices which had infeſted all the variou: 
orders of the clergy, and which is publiſhed by Dion. SAMmMaRrTHM 
NUs, in his Gallia Chriſtiana. tom. ii. in Append, p. 21.—See alſo Dv 
FRESNE, Aduotat. in Vitam Ludovici Sti. p. 99. | 
| compliſhing 


Chap. l. of the CHURCH. 
compliſhing, or even attempting a reformation in the C 
church. 


guiſhed models of piety and virtue. Such of the Sacer- 


dotal order, as were advanced to places of authority in 


the church, behaved rather like tyrants than rulers, 
and ſhewed manifeſtly, in all their conduct, that they 
aimed at an abſolute and unlimited dominion. The 
popes, more eſpecially, inculcated that pernicious maxim, 
« That the biſhop of Rome is the ſupreme lord of the 
« univerſe, and that neither princes nor biſhops, civil 
« governors, nor eccleſiaſtical rulers, have any lawful 


„ power in church or ſtate but what they derive 


from him.” This abominable maxim, which was 
conſidered as the ſum and ſubſtance of papal juriſpru- 

dence, the Roman pontiffs maintained obſtinately, and 
left no means unemployed, that perfidy or violence 
could ſuggeſt, to give it the force of an univerſal law. 
It was in conſequence of this arrogant pretenſion, that 


| they not only claimed the right of diſpoſing of eccleſi- 


aſtical benefices, as they are commonly called, but alſo 
of conferring civil dominion and of dethroning kings 
and emperors according to their good pleaſure. It is 
true, this maxim was far from being univerſally adopt- 
ed; many placed the authority of=councils above that 
of the pontiffs, and ſuch of the European kings and 
princes as were not ingloriouſly blinded, and enſlaved by 
the ſuperſtition of the times, aſſerted their rights with 
dignity and ſucceſs, excluded the pontiffs from all con- 
cern in their civil tranſactions, nay, even reſerved to 
themſelves the ſupremacy over the churches that were 
eſtabliſhed in their dominions [m]. In oppoling thus 

| the 


[m] As a ſpecimen of this the reader may peruſe the letters of I«xo- 
cx [I], and the emperor OTno IV. which have been collected by 
the learned GEORGE CHRIST. GEBAUER, in his [iftory of the Empe- 

| 4 


Il. The hiſtory of the popes preſents a lively and hor- 7 2 
ible picture of the complicated crimes that diſhonoured Roman pon- 
the miniſters of the church, who were peculiarly oblig- ** 


ed, by their ſacred office, to exhibit to the world diſt in- 
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480 The Interial HISTORY Part i 
Cx r. the haughty pretenſions of the lordly pontiffs, it was, 
indeed, neceſlary to proceed with mildneſs, caution, and 
prudence, on account of the influence which theſe ſpijj. 
_ tual tyrants had uſurped over the minds of the people, 
and the power they had of alarming princes, by excit. 

ing their ſubjects to rebellion. 
The power. III. In order to eſtabliſh their authority, both in ciyi 
biſhops, ab- and eccleſiaſtical matters, upon the firmeſt foundations 
bots, RE, the Roman pontiffs aſſumed to themſelves the power of 
the pouifts, diſpoſing of the various offices of the church, whether 
polka higher or more ſubordinate nature, and of creating 
biſhops, abbots, and canons according to their fancy, 
Thus we ſee the ghoſtly heads of the church; who for. 
merly diſputed with ſuch ardor againſt the emperors in 
favour of the free election of biſhops and abbots, over- 
turning now all the laws that related to the eleCtion of 
theſe ſpiritual rulers, reſerving for themſelves the reve- 
nues of the richeſt benefices, conferring vacant places 
upon their clients and their creatures, nay, often depol- 
ing biſhops that had been duly and lawfully elected, and 
ſubſtituting, with a high hand, others in their room I]. 
The hypocritical pretexts for all theſe arbitrary proceed- 
ings were an ardent zeal for the welfare of the church, 
and an anxious concern, leſt devouring heretics ſhould 
get a footing among the flock of CHRIST [o]. The 
firſt of the pontiffs who uſurped ſuch an extravagant 
extent of authority, was Innocent III, whoſe example 
was followed by Hofer fus II, Gaecory IX, and ſe- 
veral of their ſucceſſors. But it was keenly oppoſed 
by the biſhops, who had hitherto enjoyed the privilege 
of nominating to the ſmaller benefices, and, ſtill more et- 


Tor Ri chARD, written in Germany, p. 611.614. Other princes, 
and more eſpecially the kings of gaga and France diſplayed, in the 
defence of their rights and privileges, the ſame zeal that animated 
UTS0 | | | 

a] Many examples of this may be taken from the hiſtory of this cen · 
tury. See STEeH. BALUz iI Miſcellan, tom. vii. p. 443. 460. 470. 
488. 491. 493.—Gallia Chriftiana, tom. i. p. 69. Append. — Luc. 
Wapvinci Annal. Miner, in Diplomat. — Woo p Antiquit. Oxon, tom. i. 
p. 148. 201. 202. 


lo] See the Epiſtle of Innocent IV, in Batuz. Miſeellan, tom. vil. 
p. 468. 8 = - 
fectuallj, 


Chap. II. of the CHURCH. 


487 


this expedition, promiſing ſuch as ſeconded Putt in CEN . 


in Paleſtine. The French monarch entered into the 


views of the Roman pontiff, and made immenſe prepa- 


-1tions for the invaſion of England. The king of Eug- 


and, on the other hand, aſſembled his forcss, and was 


putting himſelf in a poſture of defence, when Paxpuly, 


the pope's legate, arrived at Dover, and propoſed a con- 


ference in order to prevent the approaching rupture, 
and to avert the ſtorm. This artful legate terrified. 
the king, who met him at that place, with an exaggera- 


ted account of the armament of PHitLip on the one 
hand, and of the diſaffection of the Engliſh on the other; 
and perſuaded him that there was no poſlibl: way leſt 
of ſaving his dominions from the formidable arms of the 


French king, bur that of putting them under the pro- 
tection of the Roman ſee. Joan, finding himſelf in 
ſuch a perplexing fituation, and full of difidence both 
in the nobles of his court and in the officers of his ar- 
my, complied with this diſhonourable propoſal, did ho- 


| mage to INNOCENT, reſigned his crown to the legate, 


and received it again as a preſent from the ſee of Rome, 
to which he rendered his kingdoms tributary, and {wore 
fealty as a vaſſal and feudatory [/ |. In the act by 
which he reſigned, thus ſcandalouily, his kingdoms to 
the papal juriſdiction,” he declared that he had neithe 
been compelled to this meaſure by fear nor by force, 
but that it was his own voluntary deed, performed by 
the advice, and with the confent of the barons of his 
kingdom. He obliged himſelf and his heirs to pay an 
annual ſum of ſeven hundred marks for Euglaud, and 


| three hundred for Ireland, in acknowledgment of the 


pope's ſupremacy and juriſdiction, and contented that 
he or ſuch of his ſucceſſors as ſhould retule to pay the 
ſubmiſlion, now ſtipulared, to the lee of Roe, ſhouid 


/] For a full account of this ſhameful ceremony, fee Mar THE 
Pakis, Hiſtarin Major, p. 139. 192. 195. As allo Bouray, Hiftor. 
Acad. Pariſ. tom iii. p. 07,—RAPIN Tora, Hiſtoire d Augleterre, 
tom. ii. p. 304. | | | 
| R h forfeit 


this grand enterprize the ſame indulgences that were XIII. 
ranted to thoſe who carried arms againſt the infidels Y 


— = 
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C 1 1 1 forfeit all their right to the Britiſh crown [gl. This 573 


—— — 


“ ſhameful ceremony was performed, ſays a modern Bur 
“ hiſtorian [þ], on Aſcenſion day in the houſe of the WY her 
« Templars at Dover, in the midſt of a great concourſe I yitl 
& of people, who beheld it with confuſion and indig- Wl the 
„ nation. Joav, in doing homage to the pope, pre. nity 
& ſented a lum of money to his repreſentative, which \ 
<« the proud legate trampled under his feet, as a mark WW gi 
of the king's dependence. Every ſpectator glowed of tl 
“ with reſentment, and the archbiſhop of Dublin ex- iſ of # 
% claimed aloud againſt ſuch intolerable inſolence Wl fure 
% PANDULF, not ſatisfied with this mortifying act of ſu- rb. 
4% periority, kept the crown and ſcepter five whole N of E 
days, and then reſtored them as a ſpecial favour of I ing 
& the Roman ſee. Joan was deſpiſed before this extra- whi 
«© ordinary reſignation ; but now he was looked upon ¶ had 
as a contemptible wretch, unworthy to fit upon a WW after 


„ throne: while he himſelf ſeemed altogether inſenſi- foot! 


Honorius III. 


a 


C 


ble of his diſgrace.” with 


IX. Innocent III was ſucceeded in the pontificate by Wciou: 
Concio SAVELLI, who aſſumed the title of Honorivs Whreſc 


III, ruled the church above ten years, and whoſe go- of tl 


vernment, though not ſignalized by ſuch audacious ex- drive 
ploits as thoſe of his predeceſſor, diſcovered, neverthe- Wwho 
leſs, an ardent zeal for maintaining the pretenſions, and La 
ſupporting the deſpotiſm of the Roman ſee. It was, in Ito th 
conlequence of this zeal, that the new pontiff oppoſed Hate 
the meaſures, and drew upon him the indignation of War el 
Farvektc i, that magnanimous prince, on whoſe head Wim 
he himſelf had placed, in the year 1220, the imperial Nhe p 
crown. This ſpirited prince, following the ſteps of hi: 
illuſtrious grand-father, had formed the reſolution of MW [4] 
confirming the authority and extending the juriſdiction A 
of the emperors in Italy, of depreſſing the ſmall ſtate 10 
of Lombardy, and I reducing to narrower limits the im- Monv 


ler w. 
(e) Cadet a jure regni, is the expreſſion 5601 in the Charter of re-MWſued 
fignation, which may be ſeen at length in the Hiſt. Major of Mar- {Wloiv 


'THEW PARIS. ] houg 
0% See the Complete Hi Hop of England, by Dr. SMOLLET, vol. i, p. ry, 
437- ] 111 


menſe 


Chap. 1 ff #e-CHUR CH. 

France, for having diſſolved his marriage with-IxGr- 
BURG, a princeſs of Denmark, and eſpouſed another in 
her place; nor did he ceaſe to purſue this monarch 
with his anathemas, until he engaged him to receive 
the divorced queen, and to reſtore her to her loft dig- 

nity. [4]. 

ö Fi. But of all the European princes none ſelt, in ſo 
diſnonourable and ſevere a manner, the deſpotie fury 
of this inſolent pontiff as Jons, ſurnamed Sans ler- e, king 
of England. This prince oppoſed vigorouſly the mea- 
ſures of INNocENT, who had ordered the monks of Caz- 

terbury to chuſe STEPHEN LANGYON, a Roman cardinal 
of Engliſh, deſcent, archbiſhop of that ſee, notwithſtand- 
ing the election of Joh DE GREY to that high dignity 
which had been regularly made by the convent, and 
had been confirmed by royal authority [e]. The pope, 
after having conſecrated Lancton at Viterbo, wrote a 
boothing letter in his favour, to the king, accompanied 
with four rings, and a myſtical comment upon the pre- 
cious ſtones with which they were enriched. But this 
preſent was not ſufficient to avert the juſt indignation 
of the offended monarch, who ſent a body of troops to 
drive out of the kingdom the monks of Canterbury, 
who had been engaged by the pope's menaces to receive 
La4NGTON as their archbiſhop. lhe king allo declared 
to the pontiff, that, if he perſiſted in impoſing a pre- 
ate upon the ſee of Canterbury in oppoſition to a regu- 
ar election already made, the conſequences of ſuch pre- 
umptuous obſtinacy would, in the iſſue, prove fatal to 
he Papa! authority in England. InxNocexr was fo far 


[4] Bou ay, Hiftor. Acad. Pari/. tom. iii. p. 8.—DaN1EL, Hiſtoire 
1e la France, tom. iii. p. 475 —GERHARD. Du Bois, [liflor, Eccleſ. 
aril. tom. ii. p. 204—25F7. 

[ſe) Dr. Mos HEIM paſſes lightly over this rupture betwen king 
oHN and IX NOCBNT 111, mentioning in a few lines the interdict un- 
fer which Eng and was laid by that pontiff, the excommunication he 
ſued out againſt the king's perſon, and the impious act by which he 
blolved the Engliſh from their allegiance. The trantlator, however, 
[ought this event of too great importance to be treated with ſuch bre- 
ity, "and has, therefore, taken the liberty to enlarge conſiderably this 

Tun ſefion, which contains but eleven lines in the oi1ginal, ] 
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486 The Internal HISTORY part Chat 
Cz nr. from being terrified by this menacing remonſtrance]M ſeſſio 
XIII. that, in the year 1208, he ſent orders to the biſhops of dona 
e London, Worcefter, and Ely to lay the kingdom unde Ma" 
an ixterdict, in caſe the monarch refuſed to yield ani mad 

to receive LanGTon. Jon, alarmed at this terribꝗ t and 

menace, and unwilling -to break entirely with the pope ple v 
declared his readineſs to confirm the election made gave 

Rome; but in the act that was drawn up for this pur c ir 

poſe, he wiſely threw in a clauſe to prevent any in fore 
terpretation of this compliance, that might be prejudi eat 

cial to his rights, dignity, and prerogative. This e if ſc 

ception was rejected, and the interdict was proclaimed ther 

A ſtop was immediately put to divine ſervice, fe 
churches were ſhut; the adminiſtration of all the ſaen ſub). 

ments was ſuſpended except that of baptiſm; the dea 10 ſ 


were buried in the highways without the uſual rites ol tem 
any funeral ſolemnity. But notwithſtanding this inte that 
dict, the Ciſtertian order continued to perform diving part 
ſervice, and ſeveral learned and reſpectable divines, ¶ der 
mong which were the biſhops of MWincbeſter and No part 
wich, proteſted againſt the injuſtice of the pope 8 pio eee 
ceedings. in c 
The interdict not producing the effects that were elif  \ 
peQted from it, the pontiff proceeded to a till farth the 
degree of ſeverity and preſumption, and denounced of 
ſentence of excommunication againſt the perſon of tl © 
Engliſh monarch. This ſentence, which was iſſued out P!r6 


the year 1208, was followed about three years after b ed 
bull, abſolving all his ſubjects from their oath of alleg (ce; 
ance, and ordering all perſons to avoid him, on pain“ his 
excommunication. But it was in the year 1212, thi of 
Innoctwr carried his impious tyranny to the moſt ena che 
mous length, when, aſſembling a cauncil of cardinal 797 
and prelates, he depoſed Jon, declared the throne Fl Va 
England vacant, and wrote to PyiLip. AuGusTus, ki me 
of France, to execute this ſentence, to undertake . Pr! 


conqueſt of England, and to urite that kingdom to | 
dominions for ever. He, at the ſame time, publiſks 
another bull, exhorting all Chriſtian princes to cont! 
bute, whatever was in their power, to the ſuccels « 


th 


BeLE AM CHURCH. 483 
ions to the Roman ſee [x], and confirmed the immenfè CN r. 
donation that had formerly been made to it by the opulent XIII. 
MaTILDA. Such was the progreſs that IxNOCEN III al 
made during his pontificate; in augmenting the ſplendor 
and wealth of the church. Nicol as IV followed his exam- 
ple with the warmeſt emulation, and, 1n the year 1278, 
gave a remarkable proof of his arrogance and obſtina- 
cy in refuſing to crown the emperor Ropol Hus I, be- 
fore he had acknowledged and confirmed, by a folemn 
treaty, all the pretenſions of the Roman ſee, of which, 
if ſome were plauſible, the greateſt part were altoge- 
ther groundleſs, or, at leaſt, extremely dubious. This 
agreement, to which all the Italian princes, that were 
ſubject to the emperor, were obliged to accede, was 
no ſooner concluded, than Nicolas reduced under his 
temporal dominion ſeveral cities, and territories in /taly 
that had formerly been annexed to the imperial crown, 
particularly Romania and Bologna. It was therefore un- 
der theſe two pontiffs, that the fee of Rome arrived, 
partly by force, and partly by artifice, at that high de- 
gree of grandeur and opulence, which it yet maintains 
in our times )]) 2 1 

VI. Innocent III, who remained at the head of The tyran- 
the church until the year 1216, followed the ſteps datgtef la- 


of GREGoRy VII, and not only uſurped the deſpo- par * 
tic government of the church, but alſo claimed the em- Vera exam” 
pire of the world, and thought of nothing leſs than ſub- ples. 
jeQting the kings and princes of the earth to his lordly 

ſcepter. He was a man of learning and application, but 

his cruelty, avarice, and arrogance [z] clouded the luſtre 

of any good qualities, which his panegyriſts have 

thought proper to attribute to him. In Va and Eu- 

rope he diſpoſed of crowns and ſcepters with the moſt 

wanton ambition. In Ajia he gave a king to the Ar- 
menians: in Europe he uſurped the ſame extravagant 
privilege in the year 1201, and conferred the regal 


[x] Opor. RAYNAL Ds, Continuat. Annal. Baronii, ad A. 1212. $ i 
- ( 3] See RaVYNALD us, loc. cit. ad A. 1278. $ xlvii. | | 
[z] See Marr. PARIS, Hifor. Major, p. 206. 230. 
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head of his adverſary. 


pontiff excommunicated Puti.ry Aversrus, king of 


his party againſt Or HO.] 


lib. vii” p. 247. 


484 The Internal HISTORY Part 11. MW Chat 
Cz nr. dignity upon PxIMISLAUs, duke of Bohemia [al. The Ml fect! 
XIII. ſame — he ſent to Jonanxictius, duke of Bulgaria emp 
and Walachia, an extraordinary legate, who, in the vous 

name of the pontiff, inveſted that ptince with the en-: denc 

ſigns and honours of royalty, while, with His own hand, tutel 

he crowned PETEN II of Arragon, who had rendered I nobl 

his dominions ſubject and tributary to the church, and In tl 

ſaluted him publicly at Ronje with the title of King [b be { 

We omit many other examples of this frenetic preten- inſid 

fon to univerſal empire, which might be produced from {MW ediè 

the lellers of this arrogant pontiff, and many other acts WM Van 

of deſpotiſm, which Europe beheld with aſtoniſnment, dere 

but alſo, to its eternal reproach, with the ignominious ceec 

ſilence of a paſſive obedience. on 

VII. The ambition of this pope was not ſatisfied in t 

with the diſtribution and government of theſe petty verl 


kingdoms: He extended his'views farther, and reſolved to and 


render the power and mijeſty of the Roman ſee formid- had 


able to the greateſt European monarchs, and even to' the der! 
emperors themſelves When the empire of Germany was | 
diſputed, towards the commencement of this century, be. W pro 
tween Pn 1t.1p, duke of Suabia, and OTH IV, third ſon ¶ ord 


of Henry Lion, he eſpouſed, at firſt, the cauſe of OTno, M8 the 
thundered out his excommunications againſt Pa TI, ters 


and upon the death of the latter, which happened in the im 
year 1209, he placed the imperial diadem upon the bac 
But as Orho was by no means L! 
diſpoſed to ſubmit to this pontiff's nod, or to ſatisfy, to mo 
the full, his ambitious deſires, he incurred, of conſe- 
quence, his lordly indignation, and Ihxocent, - declaring 
him, by a ſolemn excommunication, unworthy of the 
empire, raiſed in his place Fxeper1c II his pupil, 
the ſon of HENRY VI, and king of the two Sicilies to 
the imperial chrone in the year 1712 [c]. The fame 


kia) Other hiſtorians affirm; that it was the emperor Parts that 
conterred the royal dignity upon PRIxisravs, in order to ſtrengthen 101 

[5] Mu RATORII Antigg. Ital. medii 2vi, tom. vi. p. 1 16.— Jo. pl 
Ferrera, Hiſtoire PEjpagne, tom. iv p. 8. 

[Le] All this is amply illuſtrated in the Origines Guelphice, tom. 1, 


France, 
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fectually, by the kings of England and France, who CN x. 
employed the force of warm remonſtrances and vigo- XIII. 


tous edicts to ſtop the progreſs of this new juriſpru- 
dence [p]. LEwis IX, king of France, and now the 
tutelar ſaint of that nation, diſtinguiſhed himſelf by the 


noble oppoſition he made to theſe papal encroachments. 


ſn the year 1268, before he ſet out for the Holy Land, 

he ſecured the rights of the Gallican church againſt the 

inſidious attempts of the Roman pontiffs by that famous 
edict known in France by the name of the pragmatic 
ſanction [q]. This reſolute and prudent meaſure ren- 
dered the pontiffs more cautious, and flow in their pro- 
ceedings, but did not terrify them from the proſfecuti- 
on of their purpoſe. For Bontreace VIII maintained, 
in the moſt expreſs and impudent terms, that the uni- 


verſal church was under the dominion of the pontiffs, 


and that princes and lay-patrons, councils and chapters 


had no more power in ſpiritual things, than what they 


derived from CarisT's vicar upon earth. 


IV. The legates, whom the pontiffs ſent into the The autho- 


| provinces to repreſent their perſons. and execute their 
orders, imitated perfectly the avarice and inſolence of 
| their maſters. They violated the privileges of the chap- 
ters; diſpoſed of the ſmaller, and ſometimes of the more 


| important eccleſiaſtical benefices, in favour of ſuch as 


had gained them by bribes, or ſuch like conſiderations 
r]; extorted money from the people by the vileſt and 
| moſt iniquitous means; ſeduced the unwary by forged 
letters and other ſtratagems of that nature; excited tu- 
mults among the multitude, and were, themſelves, the 
| ring-leaders of the moſt furious and rebellious factions; 
carried on, in the moſt ſcandalous manner, the impious 

traffic of relicks and indulgences, and diſtinguiſhed them- 
ſelves by ſeveral acts of profligacy ſtill more heinous 


| [#] Bovtar, Hift. Acad. Pari/. tom. iii. p. 659. and principally 
tom. iv. p. 911. 

[i] Idem, ib. p. 389. e ol 
[r] See BaLuz1t Miſcellanea, _—_ p. 437. 475. 430, &Cc. 
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Cz Nr. than the practices now mentioned. Hence we find the 

writers of this age complaining unanimouſly of the fla. 
gitious conduct and the enormous crimes of the pope' 
legates [g] Nay, we fee the Roman pontiff ALEX ay. 

DER IV, enacting, in the year 1256, a ſevere law againſt 
the avaric? and frauds of theſe corrupt miniſters ſq, 
which, however, they eaſily evaded by their friends and 
their credir at the court of Rome. 

V. From the 1xth century to this period the wealth 


The wealth 


and revenues 
of the pon: ard revenues of the pontiffs had not received any con- 
mens fiderable augmentation ; but at this time they were 


valily increated under Innocent I and Nicoras Ill 
partly by the events of war, and partly by the munih. 
cence of kings and emperors. INNOCENT was no ſooner 
ſeated in the papal chair, than he reduced under his ju. 
Ti{di&tion the prefect of Rome, who had hitherto been 
conſidered as ſubject io the emperor, to whom he was 
bound by the oath of allegiance, he took to that prince 
12 entring upon his office. He alſo ſeized upon Ancona, 
Spoletto, Ei, ard ſeveral cities and fortreſſes which 
had, according to him, been unjuſtly alienated from the 
Patrimony of St. PETER [UA]. On the other hand, Fre: 
DERIC II, who was extremely deſirous that the pope 
ſhould eſpouſe his quarrel with Orho IV, loaded the Ro- 
man ſ-e with the richeſt marks of bis munificence and 


Iiberality, and not only made a noble preſent in valua-| 


ble lands to the pope's brother [4], but alſo permitted 
Rica ccunt of Fund; to leave, by will, all his po- 


J,] See that judicious and excellent writer MaTTn. PAax1s, in his 
Hijtoria Major, p. 313. 316. 549. and particularly p. 637, where we 
find the following remarkable words: Semper ſolent legati quales quales, 
et omnes nuncii pupales regna que ingrediuntur depauperare, vel ali- 
quo modo perturlare. See allo BouLay, Hiſt. Acad. Pariſ. tom. ii p. 

530% N 
5 175 This edict is publiſhed by Lam, in his Delicig Eruditorum, tom. 

li. p. 300. i | 

6 See Fravc. Pao! Bre viar. Romanor. Pontif. tom, iii. p 161. 
—Mrratorii Antiq. lialicæ, tom. 1. p. 328. 1 

[20] This brother of the pontiff was called RicHARD. See for an 
account of this tranſaction Murxator's Anliquitat. Italice, tom. v. p. 
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weeks, was ſucceeded by PETER Julian, biſhop of Cx x x. 
Tuſculum, who enjoyed that high dignity about eight XIII. 
months, and is diſtinguiſhed in the papal liſt by the 
name of JohN XXI [ſu]. The ſee of Rome continued 
vacant for above fix months after the death of the laſt 
mentioned pontiff, but was, at length, filled in the 
month of November, 1277, by JohN CajeTaN, of the 
famiiy of Urſins, cardinal of St. Nicolas, whole name 
he adopted for his papal title. This famous pontiff, as 
| has been already obſerved, augmented greatly both the 
opulence and authority of the biſhops of Rome, and 
had formed vaſt projects, which his undaunted courage 
and his remarkable activity would have enabled him, 
without doubt, to execute with ſucceſs, had not death 
blaſted 'his hopes, and diſconcerted his ambitious 
ſchemes. ; | 
XV. He was ſucceeded in the year 1281, about fix Manis rv. 

months after his departure from this life, by SIMON DE Niclas IV. 
Bate, who adopted the name of MARTIN IV, and was 

not inferior to NicoLas III, in ambition, arrogance, 

and conſtancy of mind, of which he gave ſeveral proofs 
during his pontificate. MichAEL PaLe@oLoous, the 
Grecian emperor, was one of the firſt princes, who was 
ſolemnly excommunicated by this audacious prieſt, and 
that, under the pretext of his having broken the peace 
that had been concluded between the Greek and Latin 
churches, at the council of Lyons [w]. The ſame in- 
ſult was committed againſt PETER, king of Arragon, 
whom MaRTin not only excluded from the boſom of 

the church, but alfo depoſed from his throne, on account 

of his attempt upon Sicily, and made a grant of his 
kingdom, fiefs, and poſſeſſions to CHARLES ſon of Pat- 

LI? the Bold [x], king of France. It was during the 


[(s) Tn the original Dr. Mos 81M obſerves, that theſe three ſucceſ- 
ſors of Gxtcory were elected and carried off by death in the year 
1276 ; but here he has fallen into a ſlight miſtake; for Jon x XXI died 
the 16th of May, 1277.] nd 

[20] This council had been held under the pontificate of Gazcorr 


(a Pulk ier Lx Hax pi, as be is called by the French. 1 
n | execution 
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execution of ſuch. daring enterprizes as theſe, and while 
he: was meditating ſtill greater things for the glory of the 
Roman hierarchy, that a ſudden death, in the year 
1285, obliged: him to leave his ſchemes unfiniſheg. 
They were, however, proſecuted with great ſpirit by 
his ſucceſſor Jamass SAvELLt, Who choſe. the denomi. 
nation of Flonokr1us IV, but was alſo ſtopped ſhort, in the 
midſt of his career, in the year 1287, having ruled the 
church only two years. IR ROME D'As col. i, biſhop of 
Preneſte [y], who was raiſed to the pontificate in the 
year 1288, and is known by the name of NIcoLAsS IV. 
diſtinguiſhed: himſelf, during the four years that he re- 
mained at the head of the church, by his aſſid uous ap- 
plication both to eccleſiaſtical and political affairs 


Sometimes we ſee the diſputes: of ſovereign powers left 


to his arbitration, and terminated by his deciſion; at other 
times, we find him maintaining the pretenſions and 
privileges of the church with the moſt reſolute zeal, and 
the moſt obſtinate perſeverance ; at other times, again, 
we ſee him employing, with the utmoſt aſſiduity, every 
probable method of propagating the goſpel among the 
Fartars and other eaſtern nations. But the object which, 
of all others, occupied moſt the thoughts of this vigi- 
lant and zealous pontiff, was the deſperate ſtate of the 
Chriſtians in Paleſtine, who were now reduced to the 
greateft extremities of miſery and weakneſs. His la- 
borious efforts were, therefare, employed for the reſto- 
ration of their former grandeur ; they were, however, 
employed in vain, and his death, which happened in 
the year 292, diſconcerted all the projects he had for- 
med for that purpoſe. 


XVI. The death of this pontiff was followed by 


vacancy of three years in the ſee of Rome, which was 


owing to the diſputes that aroſe among the cardinals a- 


bout the election of a new pope. Theſe diſputes were, 


at length, terminated, and the contending parties united 
taeir ſuffrages in favour of Pę ER, ſurnamed Di Mon- 


[( 79 JE ROM was biſhop- of Palzſirina, and not of Prenefte. See 
FLRVUAVT and the greateſt part of the eccleſiaſtical hiſtorians. ] ] 
RONE, 


Chap: Il of the CHURCH: 


ets, but their execution was prevented by his death 
vhich happened, in the year 1264, after a ſhort reign 
of three years. His ſucceſſor Gui FuLcopi, or CLe- 
MEN IV, a native of France, and biſhop of Sabino, who 
was raiſed to the ſee of Rome in the year 1265, did not 
enjoy much longer that high dignity. His name, how- 
ever, makes a greater figure in hiſtory, and was render- 
ed famous in many reſpeQs, and more eſpecially by his 
conferring the kingdom of Naples upon ChARLES of 
Anjou, brother to Lx WIS IX. king of France. The con- 
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reign, He had, indeed, formed ſeveral important pro- C »-x-r. 
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ſequences of this donation are well known, and the fate 


of ConNRADIN, the laſt deſcendant of FEDERICO II, 
who after an unfortunate battle fought againſt CyarLes, 
was publicly beheaded by the barbarous victor, if not 
by the counſel, yet certainly with the conſent, of the 
Roman pontiff, are well known to ſuch as have the 
ſmalleſt acquaintance with the hiſtory of theſe unhappy 
times, 

XIII. Upon the death of CLemenT IV [9], there a- 
roſe warm and vehement conteſts among the cardinals 
concerning the election of a new pontiff. Theſe debates, 
which kept the Roman ſee vacant during the ſpace of 
three years, were, at length, terminated in favour of 
THEALD, or THIBALD, a native of Placentia, and arch- 
biſhop of Liege, who was raiſed to the pontificate in 
the year 1271, and aſſumed the title of GRECGORVY X 
rl. This devout eccleſiaſtic was in the Holy Land 
when he received the news of his election; and, as he 
had been an eye-witneſs of the miſerable condition of 
the Chriſtians ia that country, he had nothing ſo much 
at heart, as the defire of contributing to their relief. 
Hence it was, that, immediately after his conſecration, 
he ſummoned a council to meet at Lyons, in the year 
1274, in which the relief and maintenance of the Chriſ- 
tians in Paleſtine, and the reunion of the Greek and La- 


Gregory X. 


tin churches were the two great points, that were to . 


[9}. Which happened in the year 1268. 1 
j The records of this election are publiſhed by Luc. Wappincus, 


Annal. Minor, tom. iv. p. 330. | 
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he orders them to elect an emperor without delay, aſ- 


Innocent V. 
Adiian V. 
John XXT, 
Nicolas III. 


fort, and Ropolyaus, count of Hapſbourg, was raiſed 


The Internal HISTORY Part li 
come principally under deliberation, This aſſembly is 
acknowledged as the fourteenth general council, and ix 
rendered particularly remarkable by the new regulati. 
ons that were introduced into the manner of electin 


the Roman pontiff, and more eſpecially, by the famous 


law, which is ſtill in force, and by which it was ena&- 
ed, that the cardinal electors ſhould be ſhut up in the 
conclave during the vacancy of the pontificate. With 
reſpect to the character and ſentiments of the new pope 
we ſhall only obſerve, that, though he ſeemed to be 
actuated by a milder ſpirit than many of his predecel- 
fors, yet he inculcated, without the leaſt heſitation, 
that odious maxim of GrEcGory VII, that declared the 
biſhop of Rome, the lord of the world, and, in a more 
eſpecial manner, of the Roman empire. It was in con- 
ſequence of this preſumptuous ſyſtem, that, in the year 
1271, he wrote an imperious and threatning letter to 
the German princes, in which, deaf to the pretenſions 
and remonſtrances of ALzgonsvs, king of Caſtile [5], 


ſuring them, that, if they did not do it immediately, 
he would do it for them. This letter produced the de- 
ſigned effect; an electoral diet was aſſembled at Franc. 


to the imperial throne. | | 
XIV. GRE CORVY X was ſucceeded, in the year 1276, 
by PeTER of Tarantaiſe, of the dominican order, and 
biſhop of Oftia, who aſſumed the name of Innocent V. 
and died about five months after his election. Or ro- 
BON1, a native of Genoa, and cardinal of St. Adrian, 
was choſen in his place, took the title of AbRIAN V 


L.], and, after having ruled the church during five 


[(s) Ale nonsus, king of Caſtile, had been elected emperor in the 
year 1256, by the archbiſhop of Triers, the duke of Saxony, the mar- 
grave of Brandenburg, and the king of Bohemia, in oppoſition to 


Rich ARD, duke of Cornwal/, brother of HENRY III king of England, 


who was at the ſame time raiſed to the ſame dignity by the archbiſhops 
of Men:s and Cologn, the count Palatine of the Rhine, and the duke of 
Bavaria. | | 
[) We read in the Latin, Apx1an VI, which is more probably an 
error of the preſs, than a fault of the author! 


weeks, 


Chap. II. fie CHURCH. 


happened ſoon after this remarkable event [&. 


KI. Gror FRV, biſhop of Milan, who ſucceeded GRE- Iaaocent IV. 
coRy IX, under the title of CELESTINE IV, died be- 


fore his conſecration, and, after a vacancy of twenty 
months, the apoſtolic ſtool was filled by S&S IBA D, one 
of the counts of Fie/que, who was raiſed to the pontifi- 


cate in the year 1243, aſſumed the denomination of In- 


voc EN IV, and yielded to none of his predeceſſors in 
arrogance and fury [II. His elevation, however, offer- 
ed at firſt a proſpect of peace, as he had formerly been 
attached to the intereſts of the emperor, and accord- 
ingly the conferences were opened, and a reconciliation 
was Propoſed ; but the terms offered by the new pope 
were too imperious and extravagant, not to be rejected 
with indignation by the emperor [ſm]. Hence it was 


that InnocenrT, not thinking himſelf ſafe in any part of 


Italy, fet out from Genoa, the place of his birth, for Lyons 
in the year 1244, and aſſembling there a council the 
following year, depoſed, in their preſence, though not 
with their approbation, the emperor Fa REDERIe, and 
declared the imperial throne vacant [x]. This unjuſt 
and inſolent meaſure was regarded with ſuch veneration, 
and looked upon as ſo weighty by the German princes, 
ſeduced and blinded by the ſuperſtition of the times, 


[4] Beſides the original and authentic authors collected byMunaTorr, 
in his Scriptores rerum [talicarum, and the German and Italian hiſtorians, 
few or none of whom are abſolutely void of partiality in their accounts 
of theſe unhappy conteſts between the empire and the papacy, ſee Pz- 
TRUS DE Vineis, Epiſtal. Lib. i, and MarTH. Pak is, Hiftoria Ma- 
jor. Add to theſe RàVNALDI Annal. MR ATORI Annal. Italiæ, tom. 
vii. & Antiguit. Italic. tom, iv. p. 325. 517. It muſt, however, be 
obſerved, that this branch of hiſtory ſtands yet in need of farther illuſ- 
trations. 5 | 

[ See MarTRHEW Paris, Hiftria Major, ad A. 1254. p. 771. 

(n) Theſe preliminary conditions were: 1½, That the emperor 
ſbould give up entirely to the church the inheritance which was left to 
it by MaT1LDa; and 2diy, That he would oblige himſelf to ſubmit to 
whatever terms the pope ſhould think fit to propoſe, as conditions of 

eace. 
f lu rnb aſſembly is placed in the liſt of ecumenical, or general 
councils ; but 1s not acknowledged as ſuch by the Gallican church. 
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tributed probably to the concluſion of his days, which Cn x. 
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that they proceeded inſtantly to a new election, and raj 
ed firſt, HENRY, landgrave of Thuringia, and after þi 
death, WILLIAM count of Holland to the head of th 
empire. FREDERIC, whoſe firm and heroic ſpirit ſup. 


ported without dejection theſe cruel viciſſitudes, continy Ml mid 


Alexander 
IV. Urban 
IV. 


the ſix years and ſix months that he governed the ſee of 


than this century [o]. 


ed to carry on the war in Italy, until a violent dy enter ¶ ponti 
ended his days in Apulia, the 1 3th of December, 125 
Upon the death of his formidable and magnanimous ag. 
verſary, INNOCENT returned into Italy [o], hoping noy 
to enjoy with ſecurity the fruits of his ambition. It was 
principally from this period, that the two famous fac. 
tions, called Guelphs and Ghibelines, of which the latte: 
eſpouſed the cauſe of the emperors, and the former 
that of the pontiffs, involved all the Italian ſtates in the 
moſt fatal diſſenſions, though their origin is much earlier 


XII. RAVYNAL D, count of Segni, and biſhop of Oſtia, 
was raiſed to the pontificate after the death of INxo- 
CENT, in the year 1254, and is diſtinguiſhed in the liſt 
of the popes by the name of ALEX AN DEA IV. During 


Rome, his time was leſs employed in civil affairs, than Nem 
in regulating the internal ſtate of the church, if we ex- race 
cept the meaſures he took for the deſtruction of Co- Now. 
RADIN, grandſon of FaRDERIC II, and for compoſing Mwh 


the tumults that had ſo long reigned without interrup- 12: 


tion in Haly. The mendicant friars, in particular, and MWLa' 
among them the Dominicans and Franciſcans, were Nas 
much favoured by this pontiff, and received ſeveral Hint 
marks of his peculiar bounty. ” rec 

He was ſucceeded in the Roman ſee A. D. 1261, by for 
URBAN IV, a native of Troyes, of obſcure birth, who, his 
before his elevation to the pontificate, was patriarch of uf 
Teruſalem, and after that period was more diftinguiſh- Wan 


ed by his inſtituting the Feftival of the body of Chriſt, ME 


than by any other circumſtance in the courle of his 


le] Beſides the writers already mentioned, ſee Nicol. DE CUB BIO, ¶ſu 
Vita Innocentii IV, in BALuz ii Miſcellan tom. vii. p. 353. hi 
[] See MuxAroRII Diſſertat. de Guelphis et Ghibellinis, in his Anjigg fi 
Ital. meclii æ wi, tom. iv. p. C06. | 


reign. 
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and it was with a view to the execution of theſe grand 


vow, by which he had engaged himſelf to march a for- 
midable army againſt the infidels in Paleſtine. The 
pontiff, on the other hand, urged, with importunity, 
the emperor's departure, encouraged, animated, and 
ſtrengthened, by ſecret ſuccours, the Italian ſtates that 
oppoſed his pretenſions, and reſiſted the progreſs of his 
power by all the obſtacles which the moſt fertile in- 
vention could ſuggeſt. Theſe conteſts, however, had not, 
as yet, brought on an open rupture. 

X. In the year 1227, HucoLinus, biſhop of Oftia, 


his ambition, nor diminiſhed the firmneſs and obſtinacy 
of his ſpirit, was raiſed to the pontificate, aſſumed the 
title of GREGoRy IX, and kindled the feuds and diſ- 
ſenſions, that had already ſecretly ſubſiſted between the 
church and the empire, into an open and violent flame. 
No ſooner was he placed in the papal chair, than, con- 
trary to all juſtice and order, he excommunicated the 
emperor for putting off his expedition againſt the Sa- 
tacens another year, though that delay was manifeſtly 
owing to a fit of ſickneſs, which ſeized that prince 
when he was ready to embark for Paleſtine. In the year 
1228, FREDERIC, at laſt ſet out, arrived in the Holy 
Land; but, inſtead of carrying on the war with vigour, 
as we have had already occaſion to obſerve, he entered 
into a truce with Sa LA DIN, and contented himſelf with the 
recovery of Jeruſalem. The pretended vicar of CaR18T, 
forgetting (or rather unwilling to perſuade himſelf ) that 
his maſter's kingdom was not of this world, made war 
upon the emperor in Apuglia during his abſence [i]. 
and uſed his utmoſt efforts to arm againſt him all the 


menſe credit and opulence of the pontiffs and biſhops ; C N r. 


projects, that he deferred the fulfilling of the ſolemn 


The calami- 


ties that a- 


whoſe advanced age had not extinguiſhed the fire of roſe from tte 


ambition of 


Gregory IX. 


European powers. FREDERIC, having received informa- 


(i] Under the feeble reign of HENRY III. the pope drew immenſe 
ſums out of Exgland for the ſupport of this impious war, and carried 
his audacious avarice ſo far, as to demand the fifth part of the eccle- 
ſiaſtical revenues of the whole kingdom. ] 8 


tion 


. 
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CA r. tion of theſe perfidious and violent proceedings, returned 
XIII. into Europe in the year 1229, defeated the papal army, 
retook the places he had loſt in Szcily and in Italy, aud ee 

the year following made his peace with the pontiff from of t 

whom he received a public and folemn abſolution. Thigh s 

| peace, however, was but of a ſhort duration; nor wa 
| it poſſible for the emperor to bear the inſolent proceed. 
ings, and the imperious temper of GREGory. He there. 
fore broke all meaſures with that head-ftrong pontif 
diſtreſſed the ſtates of Lombardy that were in alliance 
| with the ſee of Rome, ſeized upon the ifland of Sardinis 
which GREGOR looked upon as a part of his ſpiritul 
6 patrimony, and erected it into a kingdom for his ſo 
EnTius. Theſe, with other ſteps that were equal) 
Ez provoking to the avarice and ambition of GREGOR, 
= drew the thunder of the vatican anew upon the empe- 
ror's head in the year 1239. FREDERIC was excommu- 

nicated publicly with all the circumſtances of ſeverity 

1 that vindictive rage could invent, and was charged with 
© the moſt flagitious crimes, and the moſt impious blaſphe- 
mies by the exaſperated pontiff, who ſent a copy of this 


N terrible accuſation to all the courts of Europe. The em. be 
. peror, on the other hand, defended his injured reputation fue 
if by ſolemn declarations in writing, while, by his victoriouil ** 
he arms, he avenged himſelf of his adverſaties, maintain- * 
1 ed his ground, and reduced the pontiff to the greateſt 11 
1 ſtraits. To get rid of theſe difficulties, the latter con- be 
4 vened, in the year 1240, a general council at Rome, * 
5 with a view to depoſe Fa EDERIC by the unanimous (ut- I 
| | frages of the cardinals and prelates, that were to com. n 
bi : poſe that aſſembly. But the emperor diſconcerted that Ml 
| audacious project by defeating, in the year 1241, a GW. 
14 noeſe fleet, on board of which the greateſt part of theſe 8 
ö prelates were embarked, and by ſeizing, with all theit 5 
| treaſures, theſe reverend fathers, who were all com- . 
1 mitted to cloſe confinement. This diſappointment, : 
4 attended with others which gave an unhappy turn to 

| his affairs, and blaſted his moſt promiſing expectations, 

4 dejected and conſumed the deſpairing pontiff, and con- 

f tributed 
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zons, from a mountain where he had hitherto lived in C = wt. 


the deepeſt ſolitude and with the utmoſt auſterity. This 
venerable old man, who was in high renown on account 
of the remarkable ſanctity of his life and converſation, 
was raiſed to the pontificate in the year 1294, and aſ- 


ſumed the name of CeLEsTINE V. But the auſterity of _ 


his manners, which was a tacit reproach upon the cor- 


ruption of the Roman court, and more eſpecially upon 


the luxury of the cardinals, rendered him extremely 
diſagreeable to a degenerated and licentious clergy ; and 


this diſhike was fo heightened by the whole courte of his 


adminiſtration, which ſhewed that he had more at 


heart the reformation and purity of the church, than 


the increaſe of its opulence and the propagation of its 
authority, that he was almoſt univerſally conſidered as 
unworthy of the pontificate. Hence it was, that ſeve- 
ral of the cardinals, and particularly Benzpict Caje- 
TAN, adviſed him to abdicate the papacy which he had 
accepted with ſuch reluctance, and they had the plea- 
ſure of finding their advice received with the utmoſt do- 
cility. The good man reſigned his dignity the fourth 
month after his election, and died in the year 1296, in 


the caſtle of Fumone, where his tyrannic and ſuſpicious | 
ſucceſſor kept him in captivity, that he might not be 


engaged, by the ſollicitations of his friends, to attempt 
the recovery of his abdicated honours. His memory 
was Precious to the virtuous part of the church, and 
he was elevated to the rank of a faint by CLRMENT V. 
It was from him that the branch of the benedictine or- 
der, called Celeſtins, and which yet ſubſiſts in France and 
in Italy, derived its origin [z]. ER 
XVII. Benznict Cajeran, who had perſuaded the 
good pontiff now mentioned to reſign his place, ſucceed- 


ed him in it in the year 1294, and took the name of 


BoniyFace VIII. We may ſay, with truth, of this un- 


worthy prelate, that he was born to be a plague both to 
church and ſtate, a diſturber of the repoſe of nations, 


[a] Hetror, Hiftoire des Ordres, tom. vi. p. 180. 
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New monuaſ- 
tic orders. 


C Te: x T. and that his attempts to extend and confirm the deſpo. 


of Colonna, who diſputed his title to the pontificate | a]; 
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tiſm of the Roman pontiffs, were carried to a length 
that approached to frenzy. From the moment that he 
entered upon his new dignity, he laid claim to a ſu— 
preme and irreſiſtible dominion over all the powers d 
the earth, both ſpiritual and temporal, terrified king. 

doms and empires with the thunder of his bulls, calle 
princes and ſoversigu ſtates before his tribunal to decide 
their quarrels, augmented the papal juriſprudence with 
a new body of laws, which was entitled, The Sixth Bool 
of Decretals, declared war againſt the illaſtrious {amil 


in a word, Exhibited to the church and to Europe, ret 
lively image of the tyrannical adminiſtration of Gus: op. 
coky VII, whom he perhaps ſurpaffed in arrogance ,n 
It was this pontiff that, in the year 1 300, inſtituted tee ann 
famous jubilee, which, ſince that time, has been reg. an. 
larly celebrated in the Roman church at certain fixed pl 
periods. But the conſideration of this inſtitution, which WW, 
was ſo favourable to the progreſs of licentiouſneſs and iat 


corruption, as allo the other exploits of Bonirace, and N co 


his deplorable end, belong to the hiſtory of the following et 
century ic]. ſa 

XVIII. In the council of Lateran that was held in the ve 
year 1215, a decree was paſled, by the advice of Ixno-Wy 
CEN lil, to prevent the introduction of new religions, Nut 
by which was meant, new monaſtic inſt itutions. This ac 
decree, however, ſcemed to be very little reſpected, ei- lp 
ther by that pontiff, or his ſucceſſors, ſince ſeveral reli · 


[(a) The 3 they alledged for Aſpuiing the title of BoniFace 
to the pontificate were, that the reſignation of CELssTINE was not 


Canonical, and, moreover, that it was brought about by fradulent t 


means. ] t 
] There is a hiſtory of this pontiff written by Jo. neus a Be- 


nedictin monk, whoſe work, which is entitled Box IAcius VIII, e 6 

familia Cajetanorum principum Romanus pontifex, was publiſhed at Rome 

in the year 1651, in 4to. | 
| 
| 
| 


c] In this account of the popes I have chiefly followed DanizL 


PayEBROCH, FRANCIS Pact, and Munro, in his Annales Htalie, 
conſulting, at the ſame. time, the original ſources collected by the laſt 
mentioned author, in his Rerum Italicarum Scriptor ee 


giou 8 
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gious orders, hitherto unknown in the Chriſtian world, C Ex x. 
were not only tolerated, but were, moreover, diſtin- XIII. 
guiſhed by peculiar marks of approbation and favor, _ 
enriched with various privileges and prerogatives. Nor | 
will this tacit abrogation of the decreee of INNoCEnT ap- 

pear at all ſurprizing to ſuch as conſider the ſtate of the 


church in this century, Por not to mention many enor- 


[mities that contributed to the ſuſpenſion of this decree, 


we ſhall only obſerve, that the enemies of Chriſtianity, 
and the heretical ſects, increaſed daily every where; 
and, on the other hand, the ſecular clergy were more 
attentive to their worldly advantages than to the inte- 
reſts of the church, and ſpent in mirth and jollity the 
opulence with which the piety of their anceſtors had en- 
nched that ſacred body. The monaſtic orders alſo had 
almoſt all degenerated from their primitive ſanctity, 


and, exhibiting the moſt offenſive and ſhocking exam- 


ples of licentiouſneſs and vice to public view, rendered 
by their flagitious lives the cauſe of hereſy triumphant, 
inſtead of retarding its progreſs. All theſe things being 
conſidered, it was thought neceſſary to encourage the 
eſtabliſhment of new monaſtic ſocieties, who, by the 
ſanctity of their manners, might attract the eſteem and 
veneration of the people, and diminiſh the indignation 
which the tyranny and ambition of the pontiffs had fo 
univerſally excited ; and who, by their diligence and 


addreſs, their diſcourſes and their arguments, their 


power and arms, when theſe violent means were re- 


quired, might diſcover, perſecute, convert, and van- 


quiſh the growing tribe of hererics. 

XIX. Of the religious ſocieties that aroſe in this CEN- Several of 
tury ſome are now entirely ſuppreſſed, while others con- ue Fx nan 
tinue to flouriſn, and are in high repute at this preſent ſuppreſſed. 
time. Among the former we may reckon the Humiliati 
(a title expreſſive of great humility and ſelf-abaſement) 
whoſe origin may be traced to a much earlier period 
than the preſent century, though their order was con- 
firmed and modelled by.-Innocen III, who ſubjected 
it to the rule of St, BenevicT. Theſe humble monks 
became ſo ſhockingly — in proceſs of time, that, 
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CEA r. in the year 1571, Pope Prius V was obliged to diſſoly 
their ſociety [4]. We may alſo place in the liſt of th, 
ſuppreſſed monaſteries the Jacobins, who were erect 
into a religious order by Innocent III [el, and who, in 
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of Champagne in which they aſſembled and fixed the 
reſidence in the year 1234 [f]. This ſociety, whojs 
foundation was laid about the commencement of this 


the order of the bleſſed Virgin Mary the mother of Chrij 


ſuppreſſed in 1274 [g]; the Knights of faith and chariy 
who undertook to diſperſe the bands of robbers that in 


taine [i]; not to mention the Bretbren of the ſack, th: 


| paruerunt ordines iu Anglia, ut ordinim confufio wideretur inordi- 
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this very century, not long after the council of LD pho! 
were deprived of their charter; the Yalli/cholares, N ſ 
ſcholars of the valley, called from their being inſtitute rea 
by the /cholares, i. e. the four profeſſors of divinity in theliiſs © 
univerſity of Paris, and from a deep vale in the province t.“ 


century, was formerly governed by the rule of St. Au. 
GUSTIN, but is now incorporated into the order of the 
Regular canons of Genivieve. To the ſame elaſs belong 


which had its commencement in the year 1266, and wa 


feſted the public roads in France, and who were favour 
ed with the pecultar protection and approbation of Gre. 
cory IX U]; the Hermits of St. William duke of Aqui 


Bethlebemites, and other orders of inferior note, that 
ſtarted up in this century, which, of all others, was the 
moſt remarkable for the number and variety of mona{: 
tic eſtabliſhments, that date their origin from it [x]. 


$ #+ * 


{d] HETvor, Hist. des Ordres, tom. vi. p. 15 2. 
[e] Mar rk. PARIS, Hift. Major, p. 161. nk 
[F] BovLar, Hift, Acad. Pariſ. tom. iii. p. 15.—Afa Sand. Men. 
Februar. tom. ii. p. 482. 5 „„ iP; 
[g] Dion. SauMARTHANI Gallia Chriſtiana, tom. i. p. 653. 
[5] Gallia Chrift. tom. i. Append. p. 165. MaATENE, Voyage Lit- 
ter. de deux Benedictins, tom. ii. p. 23. £ 13 
li] Jo. BorLAN DI De ordine Eremitar. &. Guilielmi Comm. in adit 
SS. Februar, tom. ii. p. 472. us 1 ae 
[L MartrTu. Paxis, Hiſt. Major, p. 815. edit. Watts, Where, 
ſpeaking of the prodigious number of convents that were founded in 
Evgland during this century, he exprefſeth himſelf thus: Tot jam ap- 


28 . 
XX. Among 
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entury, and ſtill ſubſiſt, the principal place is due to 


hoſe order was firſt inſtituted, A. D. 1233, in Tuſcany, 
y ſeven Florentine merchants, and afterwards made a 
reat progreſs under the government of PaiLie BENIZ I 
s chief. This order, though ſubjected to the rule of 
t. AUGUSTIN, was, nevertheleſs, erected in comme- 
noration of the moſt holy widowhood of the bleſſed 
irgin ; for which reaſon its monks wear a black habit 
]], and obſerve ſeveral rules unknown to other monaſ- 
ries. The prodigious numbers of Chriſtians, that 


ere made priſoners by the Mahometans in Paleſtine, 
ire riſe, towards the concluſion of the x11th century, 
the inſtitution of the order, entitled, The Fraternity 
all tbe Trinity, which, in the following age, received a 
il greater degree of ſtability under the pontificate of 


onoRius III, and alſo of his ſucceſſor CLEMENT IV. 
The firſt founders of this inſtitution were Joun DE Ma- 
fa and FELIX DE VALols, two pious men, who led 
n auſtere and ſolitary life at Cerfroy, in the dioceſe of 


ge etbren of the Holy Trinity, becaule all their churches 


Le ſolemnly dedicated to that profound myſtery ; they 
realſo ſtyled MaThukins, from their having a monaſ- 


ery at Paris erected in a place where there is a chapel 


onſecrated to St. MaTHuRIN, and Brethren of the re- 


emption of captives [m], becauſe the grand deſign of 
o eir inſtitution was to find out means for reſtoring li- 


[!] Beſides the ordinary writers of the Monaſtic Hiſtory, ſee Pauli 
iiMLoxenTINI Dialog. de origine Ordinis Serworum, in Lam Deliciis 
ruditorum, tom. i. p. 1.— 48. 


% (,) BxovcnToON and ſome other writers make a diſtinction between 


he Order of the redemption of captives, and the Fraternity, or Brethren 
re WW tbe Holy Trinity. They alledge, that the latter order was inſtituted 
in Wt Rome by St. PRIL IP Nuki in the year 1548, about 3 50 years after 


-e firſt. eſtabliſnment of the former, and that the monks, who compoſ- 


1. Nd it, were obliged, by their vow, to take care of the pilgrims who re- 
orted from all parts of the world to Rome, to viſit the tombs of St. 


g £TER and St. PAUL, ] — Q 
113 berty 


XX. Among the convents that were founded in this C x r. 


hat of the ſervites, i. e. the ſervants of the bleſſed Virgin, ue 


eaux, which is ſtill the ſeat of the principal convent of 
ave order. The monks of this ſociety are called the 
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CE r. berty to the Chriſtian captives in the Holy Land, in 
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XIII. which charitable work they are obliged to employ the lice 
third part of their revenue. Their manner of life was, ing 
at firſt, extremely abſtemious and auſtere; but its auf. Ml tar 
terity has been from time to time conſiderably mitigated Wl ic!" 

by the indulgences and lenity of the pontiffs [x]. the 
The mendi- XXI The religious ſociety that ſurpaſſed all the r«& I wit 
in the purity of its manners, the extent of i:s fame, the tot 
number of its privileges, and the multitude of its mem. nat 
bers, was that of the Verdicant, or begging friars, Wl cor 
whoſe order was eſtabliſhed in this century, and who, anc 

hy the tenor of their inſtitution, were to remain entirely mu 
deſtitute of all fixed revenues ad poſſeſſions. The pre-. nt 

ſent ſtate and circumſtances of the church rendered the aut 
eſtabliſhment of ſuch an order abſolutely necellary, N ane 

The monaſtic orders, who wallowed in opulence, were, ane 

by the corrupting influence of their ample poſſeſſions, gat 
lulled in a luxurious indolence. They loſt ſight of al wh 
their religious obligations, trampled upon the authoxit pre 

of their ſuperiors, ſuffered hereſy to triumph unreſtrain- I 7 

ed, and the ſectaries to form aſſemblies in ſeveral places; of 

in ſhort, they were incapable of contributing in any rel. iin 
pect to promote the true intereſts of the church, and NO 


abandoned themſelves, without either ſhame or remorſe net 
to all manner of crimes. On the other hand, the ene-· he 
mies of the church, the various ſets which had left its po 
communion, followed certain auſtere rules of life and an. 
conduct, which formed a ſtropg contraſt between them ed 


L=] Beſide HET Vor and the other writers of the Monaſtic Hiſtory, ¶ pe 
ſee Touss ANT pt PLEss1s, Hift. de FEgliſe de Meaux, tom. i. p. 17! of 
& 566.—BovLay, Hift. Acad. Pariſ. tom. il. p. 523. — ANT. Wood, 
Auliguit. Oxonienſ. tom. i. p. 133.—In the ancient records this ſocie- An 
ty is frequently ſtyled the Order of Aſſes, on account of the prohibiti in 
on of the uſe of horſes, which made a part of their rule, and which ob · ¶ bi 
liged the mendicant monks to ride upon aſſes. See Car. DU Fresnwe's [a] 

otes upon Joinwville's Life ef St. Lewis, p. 81. But at preſent, through 8 
the indulgence of the Roman pontiffs, they are permitted to make uſe of 
horſes when they find them neceſſary, An order of the ſame kind was e 
inſtituted in Spain, in the year 1228, by Paul NoLasco, under thei m 
title of the Order of St. Mary for the redemption of captives. See the { 
Ada Sauctorum Januar. tom. ii. p 980. al 


and 


Chap. II. of te CHURCH. 


icentiouſneſs of the latter ſtil] more offenſive and ſhock- 
ing to the people. Theſe ſects maintained, that volun- 
tary poverty was the leading and eflential quality in a 
ſervant of ChrisT, obliged their doctors to imitate 
the ſimplicity of the apoſtles, reproached the church 
with its overgrown opulence, and the vice, and corrup- 
tion of the clergy, that flowed from thence as from their 
natural ſource, and by this commendation of poverty and 
contempt of riches, acquired a high degree of retpe&, 
and gained a prodigious aſcendant over the minds of the 
multitude, All this rendered it abſolutely neceſſary to 
introduce into the church a ſet of men, who, by the 
auſterity of their manners, their contempt of riches, 
and the external gravity and ſanctity of their conduct 
and maxims, might reſemble the doctors, who had 
gained ſo much reputation to the heretical ſects, and 
who might be fo far above the allurements of worldly 
rofit and pleaſure, as not to be ſeduced by the promiſes 
or threats of kings and princes, from the performance 
of the duties they owed to the church, or from perſeve- 
ring in their ſurbordination to the Roman pontiffs. Ix- 
XOCENT III was the firſt of the popes who perceived the 
neceſſity of inſtituting ſuch an order; and accordingly, 
he gave ſuch monaſtic ſocieties as made a profeſſion of 
poverty the moſt diſtinguiſhing marks of his proteCtion 
and favour. They were alſo encouraged and patroniz- 
ed by the ſucceeding pontiffs, when experience had de- 
monſtrated their public and extenſive uſefulneſs. But 
when it became generally known, that they had ſuch a 
peculiar place in the eſteem and protection of the rulers 
of the church, their number grew to ſuch an enormous 
and unwieldly multitude, and ſwarmed ſo prodigiouſly 
in all the European provinces, that they became a 
burthen, not only to the people, but to the church it- 
ſelf. i | 


XXII. The great inconveniency that aroſe from the 1 hie. 


exceſſive multiplication of the mendicant orders was re- 
medied by GRE COR V X, in a general council which he 
aſſembled at Lyons in the year 1272. For here all the 


114 religious 
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and the religious orders, and contributed to render the CN r. 
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Cx wr. religious orders, that had ſprung up after the counel 


Oe. 

ow held, at Rome, in the year 1215, under the pontificate 4 
1 Innoczkr [i], were ſuppreſſed, and the eætravagam Mautt 
multitude of mendicants, as GreGory called them, were tone 
reduced to a ſmaller number, and confined to the four der: 
following ſocieties, or denominations, viz. the Domini. lſeco 

cans, the Franciſcans, the Carmelites, and the Hermit; Fand 

- Auguſtin [9]. The Carmelite order which had been Mun» 
inſtituted in Paleſtine, during the preceding century, ¶ tba 


was, in this tranſplanted into Europe, and, in the yearcro 
1226, was favoured by pope Hoxok ius III, With ve. 
place among the monaſtic ſocieties, which enjoyed the Hafi 
protection and approbation of the church. The Herm mo 
of St. Auguſtin had for their founder AlREXANpPER Iva 
who, obſerving that the Hermits were divided into lere {p11 
ral ſocieties, ſome of which followed the maxims of tan 
famous Willa, others the rule of St. AuGus TIN, while the 
others again were diſtinguiſhed. by different denominat. N we 
ons, formed the wiſe project of uniting them all into one ter 
religious order, and ſubjecting them to the ſame rule oin 
diſcipline, even that which bears the name of St. Aucvsitic 
TIN, This project was put in execution in the year 12550. co 
XXIII. As the pontiffs allowed theſe four Nane oc 
dy jan orders the liberty of travelling wherever they thought co 
of the pub- proper, of converſing with perſons of all ranks, of in-. o. 
ftructing the youth, and the multitude wherever they 
went; and, as their monks exhibited in their outward Ml 
appearance and manner of life, more ſtriking marks of ti 
gravity and holineſs, than were obſervable in the other a: 
monaſtic ſocieties, they aroſe all at once to the very 
ſummit of fame, and were regarded with the utmoſt el. 
teem and veneration throughout all the countries of Eu: 
[0] Concil. Lugd. IT. A. 1274, Can. xxii.in Jo. HARDUINI Canal lit 
tom. vii. p. 719. Inportuna potentium inhiatio Religionum (ſo, were the 
religious orders entitled) multiplicationem extorſit, verum etiam aliquorum 
præ ſumpluoſa temeritas diwerſorum ordinum, præcipue Mendicantum . 
effrænatam multitudinem adityenit .. . . Hinc ordines Mendicantes ” 


diflum concilium (i. e. the council of Lateran held in 1215) aajzwentos .. 
perpetuꝶ probikitiont ſab jicimus. 
e This edict of pope Al. Rx Ax DEN Wi is to be found in the new 


edition of the Bullarium Romanum, tom. i. p. 1 1% alſo Af Sanc- 
ter. Menſ. Februar. tom. ii. p. 472. | 


„ © 7 an Ef MY... 
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authentic records, ſeveral cities were divided, or can- 
toned out, into four parts, with a view to theſe four or- 
ders; the firſt part was aſſigned to the Dominicans; the 
cond, to the Franciſans; the third, to the Carmelites; 

and the fourth, to the Auguſtinians. The people were 
unwilling to receive the ſacraments from any other hands 
than thoſe of the Mendicants, to whoſe churches they 
crowded to perform their devotions, while living, and 
were extremely deſirous to depoſite alſo their remains, 
after death; all which occaſioned grievous complaints a- 
mong the ordinary prieſts, to whom the cure of ſouls 


was committed, and who conſidered themſelves as the 


ſpiritual guides of the multitude, Nor did the influence 
and credit of the Mendicants end here; for we find in 
the hiſtory of this and of the ſucceeding ages, that they 
were employed not only in ſpiritual matters, but alſo in 


temporal and political affairs of the greateſt conſequence, 


in compoſing the differences of princes, concluding trea- 
ties of peace, concerting alliances, preſiding in cabinet- 
councils, governing courts, levying taxes, and other 


occupations, not only remote from, but abſolutely in- 


conſiſtent with, the monaſtic character and profeſſi- 
on. 


XXIV. We muſt not however imagine, that all the The Domi- 


Mendicant friars attained to the ſame degree of reputa- 
tion and authority ; for the power of the Dominicans 
and Franciſcans ſurpaſſed vaſtly that of the other two 
orders, and rendered them fingularly conſpicuous in 
the eyes of the world. During three centuries theſe 
two fraternities governed, with an almoſt univerſal 
and abſolute ſway, both ſtate and church, filled the 


moſt eminent poſts eccleſiaſtical and civil, taught! in the 


univerſities and churches with an authority, before 
which all oppoſition was ſilent, and maintained the pre- 
tended majeſty and prerogatives of the Roman pontiffs 
againſt kings, princes, biſhops, and heretics with incre- 
dible ardour and equal ſucceſs. The Dominicans and 
Franciſcans were, before the reformation, what the je- 

ſuits 


2 The enthuſiaſtic attachment to theſe ſanctimoni- C x N 1. 
ous beggars went ſo far, that, as we learn from the moſt XIII. 
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C2rr. ſuits have been ſince that happy and glorious period 
XII. the very ſoul of the hierarchy, the engines of the ſtare 
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the ſecret ſprings of all the motions of the one and the 
other, and the authors or directors of every Freat and 
important event both in the religious and political worl, 
Douixic, a Spaniard by birth, a native of-the village 
of Calaroga, deicendant of the illuſtrious houſe of Guz, 
man, and regular canon of Oſma, a man of a fiery and 
impetuous temper, and vehemently exaſperated by the 
commotions and conteſts which the heretics of different 
denominations had excited in the church, ſet out for 
France with a few companions in order to combate the 
ſectaries, that were multiplied in that kingdom, This 
enterprize he executed with the greateſt vigour, and, 
we may add, fury, attacking the Albigenſes and the 
other enemies of the church with the power of eloquence, 
the force of arms, the ſubtilty of controverſial writings, 
and the terrors of the inquiſition, which owed its form 
to this violent and ſanguine prieſt. Paſſing from thence 
into Tah, he was honoured by the Roman pontiffs Ix: 
Nocgnt III and Howorivs III with the moſt diſtinguiſh- 


ed marks of their protection and favour; and, after ma- 


ny labours in the cauſe of the church, obtained from 
them the privilege of erecting this new fraternity, 
whole principal deſign was the extirpation of error, 
and the deſtruction of heretics. The firſt rule which 
he adopted for the new ſociety was that of the Canons of 
St. Auguſtin, to which he added ſeveral auſtere precepts 
and obſervances. Put he afterwards changed the diſci- 
pline of the canons for that of the monks; and, holding 
a chapter of the order at Bologna in the year 1220, he 
obliged the brethren to take a vow of abſolute poverty, 


and to abandon entirely all their revenues and all their 


poſſeſſions. He did not live long enough to ſee the 
conſequences of this reformation, for he died the year 
following at Bologna [4]. His monks were, at firſt dif- 

| _ tinguiſhed 


[9] See Jac. EchaRD. and QuETIr in Scriptoribus Ord. Dominic, 


tom. i. p. 84.— Ada Sander. April. tom. lit. p. 872.—Nicor, JaxsENII 


Vila 


hap. IT. 


1 
1 


ff tte CHURCH; 


inguiſhed by the denomination of preaching friars, be- C s ur. 
cauſe public inſtruction was the main end of their infti- 
tion ; but were afterwards called Dominicars after 
their founder [r]. [Juſt before his death Dom i nic ſent 
CibBERT DE FrESNEY With twelve of the brethren into 
England, where they founded their firſt monaſtery at 
Oxford in the year 1221, and ſoon after, another at 
London. In the year 1276, the mayor and aldermen of the 
city of London gave them two whole ſtreets by the river 
Thames, where they erected a very commodious con- 
vent, whence that place is ſtill called Black-Fryars, for 
ſo the Dominicans were called in England.] 

XXV. Francis, the founder of the famous order The Pan- 
that bears his name, was the ſoa of a merchant of Air, ciſcavs. 
in the province of Umbria, and a young man who led, 
for ſome time, a moſt debauched and diilolute life. 
on his recovery from a ſevere fit of ſickneſs, which was 


Up- 


the conſequence and puniſhment of his licentious con- 


duct, he changed his method of living, and, as ex- 


tremes are natural to men of warm imaginations, fell 
into an extravagant kind of devotion that looked leſs 
like religion, than alienation of mind. Sometime after 
this [oJ], he happened to be ima church, where he heard 
that paſſage of the (ſcriptures repeated, in which CHRISY 


addreſſes his apoſtles in the following manner: Provide 


neil her gold, nor filver, nor braſs in your purſes, nor ſcrip 


for your journey, neither two coats, neither 


ſhoes, nor yet 


faves, for the workman is worthy of his meat [t. This 


Vita S. Dominici, Autwerp 1622, in 8vo. Add to theſe the long liſt of 


writers mentioned by FAaBRICIUs, in his Bibhiotheca Lat. med. evi, tom. 
ü. p. 137. and alſo ANTONi1 BxeMoNnDI Bullarium Ordinis Dominican, 
publiſhed ſome years ago at Rome. 

[r] The Dominicans are called Fratres Majores in ſeyeral of the an- 
cient records, ſee Ax r. MaTTH #1 Analecta vet. evi, tom. ii. p. 172. 
This appellation, however, by which the Dominicans were ſet in oppo- 
ſition to the Franciſcans, who call themſelves Fratres Minores, is rather 


a term of deriſion, than a real name. 


called Jacobins, from the ſtreet where their firfl convent was erected at 
Paris in the year 1218, which ſtreet was dedicated t 


| 


$ ſtill known by the name of Rue de St. Jaques. 
[e] In the year 1206. 
[7] Matthew X. 9, lO, 


In France the Dominicans are 


o St. James, and 


produced 
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 C » n r. produced a powerful effect upon his mind, made him 1 
þ XIII. conſider a voluntary and abſolute poverty as the eſſence los 
k ——— of the goſpel, and the ſoul of religion, and preſcribe * | 
j this poverty as a ſacred rule, both to himſelf, and tothe ＋ 
N few that followed him. Such was the commencement 32 
l of the famous Franciſcan order, whoſe founder and 8 
1 chief was, undoub:edly a pious and well-meaning man, 4 

i though groſsly ignorant, and manifeſtly weakened in his 1 j 
| intellect by the diſorder from which he had but lately . 


1 

0 recovered. Be that as it may, the new ſociety, which 
| appeared to INNocenT HI extremely adapted to the 
| preſent ſtate of the church, and proper to reſtore its de. 
=. clining credit, was ſolemnly approved and confirmed by 
| Howur1us III in the year 1223, and had already made 
| a conſiderable progreſs when its devout founder was cal. 
1 led from this lite in the year 1226. FRA NCIS, through 
an exceſſive humility, would not ſuffer the monks of 
his order to be called Fratres, 1. e. brethren, or friars, 
but Fratercult, 1. e. little brethren, or friars-minors [u] 
by which denomination they ſtill continue to be diſtin- 
9 guſhed [w]. The Franciſgans came into England in 


W the reign of Hz RV III, and their firſt eſtabliſhment 
" was at Canterbury. 5 DH 

weve XXVI. Theſe two celebrated orders reſtored the 
It nent er= church from that declining condition in which it had 
TA vICes ren“ | . . . 
4 tỹ4.d tothe been languiſhing for many years, by the zeal and acti- 


Roman pon— 
Is tiffs by the 
Dominicans J,] They were called Fratrice!li by the Italians. Freres Mineurs by 
14 and Francif the French, and Fratres Minores by the Latin writers. 

90 [wv] BONYAVBENTURE wrote a life of St. Fxancis, which has paſſed 
| through ſeveral editions. But the moſt ample and circumſtantial ac- 
i counts of this extraordinary. man are given by Luxe Wapnins, inthe 
„ firſt volume of his Annal. Minorum, which contains a complete hiſtory ot 
the Franciſcan order, confirmed by a great number of authentic records, 
and the beſt edition of which is that publiſhed at Rome in 1731 and the 
$i following years, in eighteen. volumes in folio, by losgrH Marta 
1 Foxs ECA ab EBORA. It is to the ſame Wapping that we ate obliged 
for the Opuſcula Sti. Franciſci, and the Bibliotheca Ordinis Minorum, the 
. former of which was publiſhed in yto. at Antwerp in the year 1623, 
1 and the latter at Rome, in 4to likewiſe, in 1650. The other: writers, 


1 who have given accounts of the Franciſcan order, are mentioned by. 
— 1 Jo. ALB. FaBriclus, in his Bibliotheca Lat, nedii æui, tom. ii. p. 
; vity 
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K rity with which they ſet themſelves to diſcover and ex- CNN x. 
U:icpate heretics, to undertake various negotiations and XIII. 
© embaſſies for the intereſts of the hierarchy, and to con— 

ehem the wavering multitude in their implicit obedience 

ego the Roman pontiffs. Theſe ghoſtly rulers, on the 
other hand, ſenſible of their obligations to the new 
(Wrnonks, which, no doubt, were very great, not only 

b employed them in every affair they looked upon as of 


tations in the church, but alſo accumulated upon them 
employ ments and privileges, which, if they enriched 
them on the one hand, could not fail to render them 
odious on the other [x], and to excite the envy and 


other extraordinary prerogatives, was the permiſſion 
they received from the pontiffs, of preaching to the 
multitude, hearing confeſſion, and pronouncing ab/olutt- 


without conſulting them; to which we may add the heap 


nean of ſubſiſtence and a rich indemnification for their 

t Wvoluntary poverty [y J. Theſe acts of liberality and 

| | marks 
| 


[x] The popes were ſo infatuated with the Franciſcans, that thoſe 
whora they could not employ more honourably in their civil negociati- 
ons or domeſtic affairs they made their publicans, beadles, tc. See for 
a confirmation of this the following paſſages in the Hifor. Major. of 
MaTTHeEw PAxis: Fratres minores et pradicatores (lays he) invitor, ut 
redimus, jam ſuos fecit dominus papa, non fine ordinis eorum 1e/ione et ſcan- 
dalo, telaniarios et bedellos, p. 634.— Non ceſſavit papa pecuniam aggregare, 
aiens de Fratribus pradicatoribus et minoribus, etiam invilis, non jam pif- 
catoribus haminum, ſed nummarum, p. 639. Conf. p. 662. 664. —Erant 
Minores et Predicatores magnatum conſiliatores et nuncii, etiam domini 
ape ſecretarii : nimis in hoc gratiam fibi ſccularem comparantes, ad An. 
1236, p. 354-—Fadi ſunt ea tempore Prædicatores et Minores regum con- 
liarii et nuntii ſpecialis, ut ſicut quandam mollibus induti in domibus regum 
erant, ita tuns gui wilibus wveftiebautur, in domibus, cameris, et pala- 

luis efſent princi pum. ad An. 1239, p. 405. 


is well known that no religious order had the diſtribution of ſo many, 
and ſuch ample indu{gences as the Franciſcans. Nor could theſe good 


high importance, and raiſed them to the moſt eminent 


complaints of other eccleſiaſtics. Such, among many 


en, without any licence from the biſhops, and even 


of ample. and extenſive indulgences, whoſe diſtribution 
was committed by the popes to the Franciſcans, as a 


[y] See BALUZzII Mifeellan. tom. iv. p. 490. tom. vii. p. 392.—lt 
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Cr. marks of protection, laviſhed upon the Dominican ang 
XIII. Franciſcan friars with ſuch an illjudged profuſion, 2 
they overturned the ancient diſcipline of the church, 
and were a manifeſt encroachment upon the rights of 
the firſt and ſecond orders of the eccleſiaſtical ruler, 
produced the moſt unhappy and bitter diſſenſions be 
tween the Mendicant orders and the biſhops. And 
theſe dillenſions, extending their contagious influence 
beyond the limits of the church, excited throughout al 
the European provinces, and even the city of Rome l 2], 
under the very eye of the pontiffs, the moſt dreadful 
diſturbances and rumults. The meaſures taken by the 
popes to appeale theſe tumults were various, but inf 
fectual ; becauſe their principal view was to ſupport the 
cauſe of their faithful ſervants and creatures, the Men. 
dicant friars, and to maintain them in the poſleſſion 

of their honours and advantages [a]. 


The diſpute XXVII. Among all the controverſies hich well 


between the 
Dominicans maintained by the Mendicants, whether againſt the b. 


and the udi- ſhops, abbots, ſchools, or other religious orders, none 
verſity of 


Fru. was fo famous, as that which aroſe, in the year 1225 


between the Dominicans and the univerſity of Pari, 
and which was prolonged, with various ſucceſs, unti 
the year 1259. The Dominicans claimed, as their un 
quellionable right, two theological claſſes in that cele. 
brated univerſity, one of which had been taken from 
them, and an academical law -paſſed, thar no religion 
order ſhould have what the Dominicans demanded, 
Thele latter, _hovever, perſiſted obſtinately in reclaim 


fiiars live and multiply as they did, without ſome ſource or profit; Gone 1nce, 
by their inſtitution, they were to be deſtitute of revenues and poſſeſſions 
of every kind. It was therefore in the place of fixed een that 
ſuch fat indulgences were put into their hands. 
__ {=}*Barvz1i Miſcellan, tom. vii. p. 441. 

[a] See Jo. Launoi Explicata Ecclefie T. raditi circa ” Can 
Omnis utriuſque Sexus, tom. i. part. I, Opp. p. 247.—Ricn.'S$1Mon, 
Critique de la Bibliotheque des Auteurs Eccleſiaſtigues, par M. Du Pin, 
tom. i. p. 326.— LE NMrANr, Hiftoire du Concile de Piſe, tom. i. p. 310. 
— tom. ii. p. 8.—EchARDI Scriptores Dominicani, tom. i. p. 404. The 
circumſtances of theſe flaming conteſts are mentioned by all the write 
both of this and the following centuries. 


ing 
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ing the profeſſorſhip they had loſt ; while the doctors C zA r. 
of the univerſity perceiving the reſtleſs and contentions XIII. 
ſpirit that animated their efforts excluded them from 
their ſociety, and formed themſelves into a ſeparate bo- 
dy. This meaſure was conſidered as a declaration of 
var; and, accordingly, the moſt vehement commoti- 
ons aroſe between the contending parties. The debate 
was brought before the tribunal of the Roman pontiff in 
the year 1255; and the deciſion, as might well have 
been expected, was in favour of the monks. Alx x AN- 
oss IV ordered the univerſity of Faris, not only to re- 
fore the Dominicans to their former place in that learn- 


ed ſociety, but moreover to make a grant to them of 
many claſſes or profeſſorſinps, as they ſhould think 
oper to demand. This unjuft and deſpotic ſentence 
Ws oppofed by the univerſity with the utmoſt vigour, 


and thus the conteſt was renewed with double fury. But 
ee magiſtrates of Paris were, at length, fo terrified and 
; Wvcrwhelmed with the thundering edicts, and formida- 
Mc mandates of the exaſperated pontiff, that, in the 
ear 1259, they yielded to ſuperior force, and ſatisfied 
e demands not only of the Dominican, but alſo of the 
Franciſcan order in obedience to the pope, and to the 
\{Wxtcnt of his commands [b]. Hence arole that ſecret 
nmity, that filent ill-will, which prevailed ſo long be- 
{Wvccn the univerſity of Paris and the Mendicant orders, 
MF pecially the Dominicans, and which are not yet en- 
rely extinguiſhed. . 
WM XXVIII In this famous debate none pleaded the cauſe The Domi. 1 6 

the univerſity with greater ſpirit, and aſſerted its rights , meet "ul 


. 3 with a for- 
th greater zeal and activity than GuIiLLAUME DE St. midable ad- 


ou, doctor of the Sorbonne, a man of true genius, — 
tat her | b | 
[5] See Cas. Ecass. pu Bebra, Hiſtor. Aradem. Pari/. tom. iii. 
„38. 240. 244. 248. 266, &c.—Jo. CorDEs11, or (to mention him 
; „he name he aſſumes) Jo. AL1TorHIL1 Pref. Hiftor. et Apologetica 
era Guilielm de S. Amore —ANnTOINE Tou RON, Vie de S. Thomas, 
j 


.134,—Wappincl Annal. Minor. tom. iii. p. 247. 366. tom. iv. p. 
. 52. 106. 263.— Marr. Paris, Hiftor. Major, ad Au. 1228, 
enn NauG1s Chronicon apud DacuERIUM ; Spicilegis, tom. lil. p. 


| worthy 
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CEN r. worthy to have lived in better times, and capable of: 
* dorning a more enlightened age. This vigorous and a 
ble champion attacked the whole Mendicant tribe i 
various treatiſes with the greateſt vehemence, and mon 
eſpecially in a book Concerning the perils of the laty 
times. Ne maintained publicly, that their diſcipline wx 
in direct oppoſition to the precepts of the goſpel ; and 
that, in confirming and approving it, the popes had 
been <uilty of temerity, and the church was becon 
f | chargeable with error [cl. What gave occaſion to thy 
0 remarkable title of this famous book was the author! 
being entirely perſuaded that the prophecy of St. Pay 
lit related to the perilous times that were io come in the l 
1 days ſe], was fulfilled in the eſtabliſhment of the Mend 
|! cant friars. This notion St. Amour maintained in the 
0 warmeſt manner, and proved it, principally, from the 
[7 book called the Everlaſting Goſpel, which was explaine 
publicly by the Dominicans and Franciſcans, and d 
1 Which we ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak more fully here 
4 after. The fury and reſentment of the Mendicant 
j were therefore kindled, in a peculiar manner, again 
this formidable adverſary, whom they perſecuted with 
out interruption, until, in the year 1256, ALEX ANDE 
VI ordered his book to be publicly burnt, and baniſhel 
its author out of France, leſt he ſhould excite the Sor 
bonne to renew their oppoſition to theſe ghoſtly beggars 
St. AMouk ſubmitted to the papal edict, and retired 
into the Franche Comte, which was the place of his birt! 
but, under the pontificate of CLEMENT IV, he return 
ed to Paris, where he illuſtrated the tenets of his famoi 
book in a more extenſive work, and died univerſally el 
teemed and regretted by all ranks and orders of mei 
except the Mendicants [al. : 
XXIX. Whil 


i} | [c] 2 Timothy iii. 1. 5 | h "IB 5 | ; 
0 | {4} The doRors of the univerſity of Paris profeſs fill a high re 
pect for the memory of St. Amour, eſteem his book, and deny obſl 
1 nately that he was ever placed in the liſt of heretics. The Dominican 
Wi on the contrary, conſider him as a heretic of the firſt magnitude, if !; 
1-5 | may uſe that expreſſion. Such of his works as could be _ = | : 
: | i ? pu | \ | 
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Mendicants the moſt honourable diſtinctions, and the 
i moſt valuable privileges which they had to beſtow, they 
expoſed them ſtill more and more to the envy and ha- 
ted of the reſt of the clergy; and this hatred was conſi- 
derably increaſed by the audacious arrogance that diſco- 
vered itſelf every where in the conduct of theſe ſuper- 
cllious orders. They had the preſumption to declare 
publicly, that they had a divine impulſe and commiſſion 


reated with the utmoſt inſolence and contempt all the 
different ranks and orders of the prieſthood ; they af- 
armed, without a bluſh, that the true method of ob- 
taining ſalvation was revealed to them alone, proclaim- 
ed with oftentat.on the ſuperior efficacy and virtue of 


intereſts at the court of heaven, and their familiar con- 
nexions with the Supreme Being, the Virgin MARY, and 
the ſaints in glory. By theſe impious wiles they fo de- 
luded and captivated the miſerable and blind multitude, 
that they would not entruſt any others but the Mendi- 
ants with the care of their ſouls, their ſpiritual and e- 
ternal concerns ſe]. We may give, as a ſpecimen of 
theſe notorious frauds, the ridiculous fable which the 
armelites impoſe upon the credulous relating to S1MoN 
STOCK1UsS, the general of their order, who died about 


ubliſhed in 4to. in the year 1632, at Paris (though the title bears Con- 
antiæ) by CoxDesius, who has prefixed to them a long and learned 
preface, in which he defends the reputation and orthodoxy of St. 
\MouR in a triumphant manner. This learned editor, to avoid the re. 
ntment and fury of the Mendicants, concealed his real name, and aſ- 
umed that of Jo. ALlitToygiLUs. This did not, however, fave his 
dook from the vengeance of theſe friars, wha obtained from Lewis 
ALT, in the year 1633. an edict for its pins, which ToukoN, a 
Dominican friar, has publiſhed in his Vie de St. Thomas, p. 164.—For 
farther account of the life of this famous doctor, ſee Wappinci, 
mal. Minor, tom. iii. p. 366.—BovLayr, Hift. Acad. Pariſ. tom. iii. p. 
266.—Na r. ALEx. Hiſt, Eccleſ. Sæc. xiit. cap. iii. Art. vii. p. 95. 
Ucn. Simon, Critique de la Biblioth. Eccleſ. M. Du Pin, tam. i. p. 


. 
( See MaTTHaw Parts, ad A. 1246, Hiſter. Major. p. 607. 630, 
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XXIX. While the pontiffs accumulated upon the Ce Nr. 


XIII. 


The pride 
and arro- 
gance of the 


Mendicants 


sd illuſtrate and maintain the religion of Jesus ; they 


their indulgences, and vaunted, beyond meaſure, their 
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C zur the beginning of this century. To this eccleliaftic, they 
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XIII. tell us that the Virgin Mary appeared, and gave bin ed. 
a ſolemn promite, that the ſouls of ſuch, as left the 4 

world with the Carmelite cloak or ſcapulary upon tbeif , 
ſhoulders, ſhould be infallibly preſerved from eterng 12 
damnation | f]. And here let it be obſerved to the * 

L N of all, in whom the power of ſuperſtitio E 

has not extinguiſhed the plaineſt dictates of common * 

ſenſe, that this fiction, ridiculous, and impious as il.” 

was, found patrons and defenders even among the . 
pontiffs [g ]. 4 
Conteſts be. XXX. It is, however, certain, that the Mendicat 3 
rccorePo- orders, though they were conſidered, as the main pil 0 
Francifcans, Jars of the hierarchy, and the principal ſupports of tie © 


of Dominic and Francis, in many perplexities and tro. 


papal authority, involved the pontiffs, after the death 


bles, which were no ſooner diſpelled, than they wer 
unhappily renewed ; and thus the church was often re 
duced to a ſtate of imminent danger. Theſe tumuli 
and perplexities began with the conteſts between tht 
Dominicans and. Fraciſcans about pre-eminence, in 
which theſe humble monks loaded each other with the 
bittereſt inveclives, and the ſevereſt accuſations both in 
their writings and their diſcourſe, and oppoſed each o 
ther's intereſts with all the fury of diſappointed ambi. 
tion. Many ſchemes were formed, and various met 
ſures were employed for terminating theſe ſcandalou 
diſſenſions ; but the root of the evil ſtill remained, and 
the flame was rather covered than extinguiſhed [J. Be 
ſides this, the Franciſcans were early divided among 
themſelves, and ſplit ria ſeveral fe which gather: 


[f] See Jo. Lavnotn Lib. & Viſs Stockit Oper; tom. ii. part. II. p. 
379.—A@or. Sandor.'tom. in. Menſis Maii ad diem xvi,—THgoPH. Rau- 
NAUDT Scapulare Marianum, tom. vii. Opp. p. 61 4. 
[e] The late pope Benepict XIV, notwithſtanding his pretended 
freedom from ſuperſtition and prieſtly fraud, has deigned to appear a. 
mong the ſupporters of this groſs fiction, though he defends it with hi 
yſual air of prudence and timidity, in his book De Feflis S. Marie Virg. 
lib. ii. cap. vi. p. 472. tom. x. Opp. ed. Rom. 
[] See the Alcoran des Cordeliers, tom. 1. p. 256, 266, 278, &e. 
Luc. Wappine: Axnales Minor. tom. lit. p. * 
ed 
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ed ſtrength and conſiſtence from day to day, and not on- x x t. 
y diſturbed the tranquillity of the church, but ſtruck XIII. 
at the ſupreme juriſdiction and prerogatives of the Ro- 

man pontiffs. And whoever conſiders with attention 

the ſeries of events that happened in the Latin church 

from this remarkable period, will be fully convinced, 

that the Mendicant orders, whether through impru— 

dence or deſign we ſhall not determine, gave ſeveral 

mortal blows to the authority of the church of Rome, 

and excited in the minds of the people thoſe ardent de- 

res of a reformation in the church, which produced 

in after times, ſuch ſubſtantial and ſuch glorious ef- 

fects. . 
XXXI. The occaſion of theſe inteſtine diviſions a- lateſtine di» 
mong the Franciſcans, was a diſpute about the preciſe mung the 
meaning of their rule. The founder and chief had eee 
made abſolute poverty one of their indiſpenſable obli - different ex 
ations. The religious orders before his time were ſo r ia. 
onſtituted, that, though no ſingle monk had any per- 
ſonal property, yet the whole community, conſidered as 

dne collective body, had poſſeſſions and revenues, from 14 
hence each individual drew the means of his ſubſiſtence. 14 
But the auſtere chief of the Franciſcans abſolutely pro 4 
ibited both ſeparate and collective property to the 
onks of his order, and neither the individual nor the 
ommunity were permitted to poſſeſs either fund, reve- 
ue, or any worldly goods [z]. This injunction ap- 
deared fo ſevere to ſeveral of the Friars- minors, that 
hey took the liberty to diſpenſe with it as ſoon as their 
ounder was dead; and in this they were ſeconded by 
he Roman pontiff, G RCORVY IX, who, in the year 


231, publiſned an interpretation of this rule, which 
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li] The words of the rule itſelf relating to this pointare as follow. 
gel. vi. Fratres ſibi nibil approprient, nec domum, nec locum, nec aliquam 
o'r + ſed ficut peregrini et advenæ in boc ſecule, in paupertate et bumi- 


tate famulantes Domino, vadant pro eleemoſyna confidenter . . . (i. e. let 
dem be ſturdy beggars) . . . Hæc ef illa celfitudo altiffima panpertatis, 
vun carifimes mos fratres baredes et reges regni celorum inſtituit. 
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XIII. 


Cr. mitigated conſideràbly its exceſſive rigor [k]. But this 


privilegiorum 'regularium Mendicantium et non Mendicantium, tom. i. p. 1 
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mitigation was far from being agreeable to all the Fran- 
ciſcans; it ſhocked the auſtere monks of that order, 
thoſe, particularly, who were called the Spiritual [1], 
whoſe melancholy temper rendered them fond of every 
thing harſh and gloomy, and whoſe fanatical ſpirit hur- 
ried them always into extremes. Hence arole a warm 
debate, which INNocenT IV decided, in the year 1245, 
in favour of thoſe, who were for mitigating the ſeverity 
of the rule in queſtion. By this decree of the pontiff it 
was enacted, that the Franciſcan friars ſhould be per- ch. 
mitted to poſſeſs certain places, habitations, goods and Mile 


chattles, books, Sc. and to make uſe of them, but Mi, 


that the property of all theſe things ſhould reſide in St, N ſue 


Pr ER, or the Roman church; fo that without the con- Miu 


ſent of the Roman poatiff they might neither be ſold, Mean 
changed, nor transferred under any pretext whatſoe- fro 
ver. This edict was conſidered by the gloomy part of Wer 
the order as a moſt pernicious depravation of their holy Hof 
rule, and was, conſequently, oppoſed and rejected by Wth: 
them with indignation. Hence many of theſe /piritual Wai 
mal-contents retired into the woods and deſarts, while pf 
others were apprehended by CkescgEnTIus, the general Mx: 
of the ſociety, and ſent into exile [n]. e 
XXVXII. The face of affairs was, however, ſoon he 
changed in their favour, when, in the year 1247, Joun MW 


of Parma, was choſen general of the order. This fa- Nu 
mous eccle{taſtic, who was zealouſly attached to the Wn 


ſentiments of the /p:ritual, recalled them from their ex- 
ile, and inculcated upon all his monks a ſtrict and un- 
limited obedience to the very letter of the rule that had Ne. 
been drawn up by St. Francis [A. By this reform he 
brought back the order to its primitive ſtate, and the 
J 1 1 
L] This bull was publiſhed by Eu MAN ET RopERIc, in his Cullecie 


de 

) Lc. Wxappixen Annal. Minor. tom. iii. p. 99. they. were alla, e 
called Zelatores, and Cæſariant, from their chief CxSARIUs. 1 
[n] Id. ibid. tom. iv. p. 128. & tom. ili. p. 171. 1 
{n} Id. ibid. tom. iii. p. 171. 


_ only 
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only reward he obtained for his zealous labours was toC x n t. 
be accuſed as a rebellious heretic at the tribunal of the XII. 
Roman pontiff Al EX AN DER IV, in conſequence of 
WH which he was obliged to reſign his poſt. He had alſo 
che mortification to ſee the monks, who adhered to his 
entiments, caſt into priſon, which unhappy lot he him- 
ſelf eſcaped with great difficulty {o]. His ſucceſſor the 
| W famous Bon AVENTURA, who was one of the moſt emi- 
nent ſcholaſtic divines of this century, propoſed ſteering 
à middle courſe between the two contending factions, 
having nothing ſo much at heart as to prevent an open 
ſchiſm. Nevertheleſs, the meaſures he took to recon- 
| Wile the jarring parties, and to maintain a ſpirit of union 
| Win the order, were not attended with that degree of 
ucceſs which he expected from them, nor were they 
ſufficient to hinder the leſs auſtere part of the Franciſ- 
cans from ſolliciting and obtaining, in the year 1247, 


7 

- Wicom ArEXAN DER IV, a folemn renewal of the mild in- 
erpretation which o ENT IV had given of the rule 
A their founder [y]. On the other hand, the faction 
tat adhered to the ſentiments of Jonx of Parma, main- 
| Wiined their cauſe with ſuch ſuccels, that in an aſſembly 


cd 


f the order held in the year r260, the explication of 
WNOCENT was abrogated and annuiled, eſpecially in 

hoſe points, wherein it differed from that which had 

been formerly given by GrecorY: IX [9]. 

XXXIII. This diſpute concerning the true ſenſe of the Anothercon- 


rule of St FRaNncis was followed by another of equal 8 2— 


2 
—— 


mong the monks of that order. About the commence- een 
the Everlaſt- 


ent of this century, there were handed about in Italy ing Cel of 


ſcyeral pretended. prophecies of the famous Joch, Vain. 


8 Loc. Wapvinc11 Annal. Minor. tom. iv. p. 4. j 
{p] This edit of ALEXANDER IV is publiſhed by Wappmems, 
Annal. Min. tom. iv. p. 449. among the Records. 
[7] The interpretation of Gxtcory mitigated the rule of St. 
Francis ; but that of INnocenT went much farther, and ſeemed to 
leſtroy its fundamental principles. See Wappincli Annales Minor. 
om. iv. p. 128, The lameatable divigons, that reigned among the 
nonks of this famous order, are deſcribed, in an accurate and lively 
anner, by BoxaveNTURA himſelf, in a letter, which is extant in the 


Inyal; n now cited, tom. iv. * 7 
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oment, which produced new and unhappy divifions a- Franciſcane 


CenxrT. abbot of Sora in Calabria [y], whom the multitude re. 


+ ou wHA 3 


ſeverity, and the promulgation of a new and mor dig 
perfect goſpel in the age of the Holy Ghoſt, by a ſet « 0 


credit, and to render them more agreeable to the multitude. The title 
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vered as a perſon divinely inſpired, and equal to the 


moſt illuſtrious prophets of ancient times. The great. ..... 
eſt part of theſe predictions were contained in a cer. 10 
tain book, entitled, The Everlaſting Goſpel, and which 6 
Was alſo commonly called, The Book of Joachim [i, he 
This Joachiu, whether a real or fiftitious perſon ve "7 
ſhall not pretend to determine, among many other fu. mo 
ture events foretold the deſtruction of the church «f and 
Rome, whoſe corruptions he cenſured with the greateſt ple 


poor and auſtere miniſters, whom God was to raiſe up, tte 
and employ for that purpoſe. For he divided the world Jot 
into three ages, relative to the three diſpenſations of re- {MW + 
ligion that were to ſucceed each other in it. The two 
imperſect ages, to wit, the age of the Old Teſtament, of 


0) The reſemblance that there is between the words Sora and Flora, det 
has probably led Dr. Mosnpgim here into a ſlight miſtake. Sora 18 not 


in Calabria, but in the province of Capua. It muſt therefore have bu 


been Flora, that our author intended to write, as Sranauzim, FLEvar, Je 


and the other eccleſiaſtical hiftorians have done.] 25 

[5s] The MgxLin of the Engliſh, the Malachr of the Iriſh, and 
NosTRADAMUS of the French, thoſe pretended ſoothſayers, who, un- 
der the illuſory, or feigned perſuaſion of a divine impulſe, ſung, in un- 
couth verſe, the future revolutions of church and ſtate, are juſt what 
we may ſuppoſe the JoAchIM of the Italians to have been. Many 
predictions of this latter were formerly handed about, and are ſtill to be 
ſeen; nay, they have paſſed through various editions, and have been 
illuſtrated by the lucubrations of ſeveral commentators. It is not to be 
doubted, that Joa chi was the author of various predictions, and 
that he, in a particular manner, foretold the reformation of the church, 
of which he might eaſily ſee the abſolute neceſſity. It is, however, cer: 
tain that the greateſt part of the preditions and writings, which were 
formerly attributed to him, were compoſed by others ; and this we 
may affirm even of the Everlaſting Goſpel, the work, undoubtedly, of 
ſome obſcure, filly, and viſionary author, who thought proper to adorn 
his reveries with the celebrated name of Joacn tm, in order to gain them 


of this ſenſeleſs production is taken from Rewelarions xiv. 6. and it con- 
tained three books, the firſt was entitled, Liber Concordiæ weritatts, i. e, di 
The Book of the Harmony of Truth. The ſecond, Apocalygſis Nowa, or W'? 
New Revelations ; and the third, Pſalteriam decem Cbordarum, i. e. The © 
T on fringes Harp. This account was taken from a manuſcyipt of that . 


work, in the library of the Sorbonne, by Jac. Eciazp, V ho has pub- WP. 
flhed it in his Scrfprores Dominic, tom. . p: 202, _ 
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which was that of the Father, and the age of the New, CEA r. 
which was under the adminiſtfation of the Son, were, XIII. 
according to the predictions of this fanatic, now paſt, — 
and the third age, even that of the Holy Ghoſt, was at 
hand. The Spiritual, i. e. the auſtere, Franciſcans, BY 
who were, for the moſt part, well-meaning, but wrong- þ.4 
headed enthuſiaſts, not only ſwallowed down, with the "41; 
moſt voracious and implicit credulity, the prophecies 

and doctrines that were attributed to Joacaim, but ap- 

plied theſe predictions to themſelves, and to the rule of 
diſcipline eſtabliſhed by their holy founder St. Fr ancis 

I; for they maintained that he delivered to mankind 

the true goſpel, and that he was the angel whom St. 

Joan ſaw flying in the midſt of heaven []. 

XXXIV. At the very time that the inteſtine diviſions G hard-. 
among the Franciſcans were at the greateſt height, one book con- 
of the Spiritual friars, whoſe name was Gzrnarp, un- mae. 
dertook the explication of the Everlaſting Goſpel attri- 
buted to Joacaim, in a book which appeared in the 
year 1250; under the title of Introduction to the Ever- 

Hing Goſpel [ul. In this book the fanatical monk, a- 


mong 1 

| by 

I] This is acknowleged even by WAp DING, notwithſtanding his par- jd 1 
tality in favour of the Hiritual or auſtere. Franciſcans. See his An- "ol 
nal. Minor. tom. iv. p. 3—6. | | mw 
ſu] Revel. xiv. 6. And 1 ſaw another angel fly in the midſt of heaven, 5 1 
baving the everlaſting goſpel to preach unto them that dwell on the earth, N. 


&,—See on this ſubject BaLUZz II Miſcellan. tom. i. p. 221 228. 2 
233. 246.—EchARDI Scriptor. Dominic. tom. i. p. 20 2. Codex In- 5 


quifit, Tholoſang a LiMBORCHI1A edit. p. 301, 302, 305, &c. . i 

[w] As the accounts given of this book, by ancient and modern ul 
writers, are not ſufficiently accurate, it may not be improper to offer o ö 
here ſome obſervations that may correct their miſtakes. 1. They al- 1 


moſt all confound the Ewerlaſting Goſpel, or The Goſpel of the Holy Ghoſt, 
(for ſo was it alſo called, as we are told by GviLL. ne Sr. Amour, 
in his book De Periculis n»vif]. Tempor, p. 38.) with the Introduction to 
the Everlaſting Goſpel, But theſe two productions muſt be carefully 
diſtinguiſhed from each other. The Everlaſting Goſpel was attributed 
to the abbot Joa chIiM, and it conſiſted of three books, as has Been al- 
ready obſerved. But the Introduction to this Goſpel was the work of 
a certain Franciſcan monk, who explained the obſcutre prediction of the 
pretended Goſpel, and applied them to his order. Ihe Everlaſting © 
Goſpel was neither complained of by the univerſity of Paris, nor con- 
demned by the Roman pontiff ALEXANDER LV ; but the Iniroduc- 
oy K * 4 = aw 
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x x r. mong other enormities, as inſipid as impious, inculcated 


XIII. 


It is farther to be obſerved, that the ancient writers are not apreed 
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the following deteſtable doctrine; © That St. Fx An, 
; | cc who 


tien was complained of, condemned and burnt, as appear, evidently 
from the letters of the above-mentioned pontiff, which are to be 
ſeen in BovLay's Hiſtor. Academ. Pariſ. tom. ii. p. 292. The 
former conſiſted, as productions of that nature generally do, of 
ambiguous predictions, and intrisate riddles, and was conſequently de. 
ſpiſed, or neglected; but the latter was dangerous in many reſpects. 2, 


concerning the author of this Infroduction. They are unanimous in Wl ye 
attributing it to one of the Mendicant friars; but the votaries of 8. 
Francis maintain, that the author was a Dominican; while the Do- h 
minican party affirm as obſtinately, that he was a Franciſcan. It h, Wil "* 


| however, certain, that the greateſt part of the learned are of opinion, 


that the author of the infamous work in queſtion was Jon x of Parna, p. 
general of the Franciſcans, who is known to have been moſt warmly Wl tic 
attached to the ſpiritual faction of that order, and to have maintained 
the ſentiments of the abbot Joa ca1M with an exceflive zeal. See Luc ch 
Wapping. Annal. Minor. tom. iv. p. 9. who endeayours to defend hin 
againſt this accuſation, though without ſucceſs. (See alſo the Ad Sen 
torum, tom. iii. Martii, p. 157. for Joan of Parma, though he pre 
ferred the Go/pel of St. FRAx cis to that of CHRIST, has, neverthelek, 
obtained a place among the ſaints.) The learned ERHARD is of a diffe- 
rent opinion, and has proved, in his Scriptor. Dominican, tom. i. p. 201, 
203. from the curious manuſcripts, yet preſerved in the Sorbonne, re. 
lating to the Everlaſting Goſpel, that GERA ID, a Franciſcan friar, 
was the author of the infamous Introduction to that book. Thi 
GERMHARD, indeed, was the intimate friend and companion of Jon 
of Farma, and not only maintained, with the greateſt obſtinacy, the 
cauſe of the ſpiritual, but alſo embraced all the ſentiments, that were 
attributed to the abbot JoAchiu with ſuch an ardent zeal, that he 
choſe to remain eighteen years in priſon, rather than to abandon them, 
See WappinGti Anal. Minor, tom iv. p. 4. 7. The Franciſcanz, 
who were called ob/erwantes, i. e. vivilant, from their profeſſing a more 
rigid obſervance of the rule of their founder than was practiſed by 
the reſt of their order, place GERHARD among the ſaints of the firl 
1ank, ad impudently affirm, that he was riot only endowed with 
the gift of prophecy, but alſo with and the power of workiag 
miracles. dee WADbDIX GIII Annales Min. tom. iti. p. 213, 214 
It is to be obſerved 3dly, That whoever may have been the writer 
of this deteſtable book, the whole Mendicant order, in the judg- 
ment of the greateſt part of the hiſtorians of this age, ſhared the 
guik ot its compoſition and publication, more eſpecially the Domi- 
nicans and Franciſcags, who are ſuppoſed to have fallen upon this 
in:pious method of deluding the multitude into a high notion of 
their ſanctity, in order thus to eſtabliſh their dominions, and to extend 
their authority beyond all bounds. This opinion, however, is ill found- 
ed, notwithilanding the numbers by which it has been adopted. The 

9 Franciſcans 
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« who was the angel mentioned in the Revelations xiv. Cr ur. 
« 6, had promulgated to the world the true and ever- XIII. 
« laſting goſpel of Gop ; that the goſpel of Cx ISr was 
« to be abrogated in the year 1260, and to give place 
« to this new and everlaſting goſpel which was to be 
« ſubſtituted in its room; and that the miniſter of this 
« great reformation were to be humble and bare-footed 
« friars, deſtitute of all worldly emoluments [x].” 
When this ſtrange book was publiſhed at Paris in the 
year 1254, it excited in the doctors of the church, 
and, indeed, 1n all good men, the moſt lively feelings of 
horror and indignation againſt the Mendicant friars, who 


Franciſcans alone are chargeable with the guilt of this horrid produe- 
tion, as appear moſt evidently from the em of the book itſelf, 
which yet remain; but we are obliged in juſtice to obſerve farther, 
that this guilt does not even lie upon all the Franciſcans, but only on 
that faction of the order, which is known under the title of the Spi- 
ritual, Perhaps we might go ſtil] farther and alledge, that the charge 
ought not to be extended even to all the members of this faction, but 
to ſuch alone as placed an idle and enthuſiaſtic confidence in the ab- 
bot Joa chIu, and gave credit to all his pretended prophecies. Theſe 
obſervations are neceſſary to the true underſtanding of what has been 
ſaid concerning the Everiaſting Goſpel by the following learned men; 
Jo. AnDR. SCHMID1US, Singular. Diſſeriat. Helmſt. 1700, in 4to.— 
UsszR1Us, De Succeſſione Ecclefiar. Occident. c ix. 5 20. p. 337.— 
BouLA Y, Hiftor. Acad. Pariſ. tom. iii. p. 292,—NaTaL. AL xAu- 
DER, Hiftor. Eccieſ. Sec. xiii. Artic. iv. p. 78. Luc. WaAbpixd. 
Annal. Minor. tom. iv. p. 9. Upon the whole it may be affirmed, 
that the book under conſideration is not, as the greateſt part of the 
learned have imagined, a monument of the arrogance of the Mendi- 
cant orders, but rather a proof of the impious fanaticif and extrava- 
gance of an handful of Franciſcans. | 
[x] See Gul. DE ST. AMoun, De Periculis noviſſ. Tempor. p. 38. 
39. who obſerves that the book, under conſideration, was not indeed 
publiſhed before the year 1254, but that the opinions contained in it 
had an earlier origin, and were propagated even in the year 1200. Se- 
veral of the Ancient writers have given large extracts from this infamous 
book, ſee HRM. Corntr1 Chronicon, in EccarDi Corpore Hiſtor. mecii 
evi, tom. ii. p. 850. Chronicon Egmondanum, in Ax r. Mar TRR I A- 
nalectis weteris avi, tom. ii. p. 5 17. Ri cog aA Lo us apud EccAR DU, 
loc. cit. tom. i. p. 1215. But there is a great difference between theſe 
extracts, which ſeems to have ariſen from this, that ſome drew their 
citations from the Everlaſting Goſpel of Joachim. while others drew 
theirs from the IniroduQion of Gerbard, not ſufficiently diſtinguiſhing the 
one work from the other. 3 
had 
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Cx nr. had already incurred the diſpleaſure of the public on 
XIII. other accounts. This univerſal ferment engaged the 
Roman pontiff ALEXANDER IV, though much againſt 
his will, to order the ſuppreſſion of this abominable 
book in the year 1255; he, however, took care to have 
this order executed with the greateſt poſſible mildneſs, 
left it ſhould hurt the reputation of the Mendicants, and 
open the eyes of the ſuperſtitious multitude. But the 
univerſity of Paris was not ſatisfied with theſe gentle 
and timorous proceedings; and conſequently its doCtors 
repeated without interruption their accuſations and com. 
plaints, until the infamous production, that had given 
ſach juſt and general offence, was publicly committed 
to the flames [y]. e 
The famous XXXV. The inteſtine flame of diſcord, that had ra. 
conflituron ged among the Franciſcans and was ſmothered, though 


Ni, relating not extinguiſhed by the prudent management of Bon. 


to the rule 


ro the raleot FENTURA, broke out anew with redoubled fury after 
the death of that pacific doctor. The Franciſcan monks, 
who, were fond of opulence and eaſe, renewed their 
complaints againſt the rule of their founder as unreaſona- 
ble and unjuſt, demanding what it was abſolutely be- 
yond the power of man to perform. Their complaints, 
however, were without effect, and their ſchemes were 
diſconcerted by the Roman pontiff Nicol As III, who 
leaned on the fide of the auſtere Franciſcans, and, in the 
year 1279, publiſhed that famous conſtitution which 
confirmed the rule of St. Francis, and contained an ac- 
curate and elaborate explication of the maxims it re- 
commended, and the duties it preſcribed [z]. By this 
edit the pontiff renewed that part of the rule, that 
prohibited all Kinds of property among the Franciſcans, 
every thing that bore the leaſt reſemblance of a legal 
poſſeſſion, or a fixed domain; but he granted to them, 
at the ſame time, the »/e of things neceſſary, ſuch as 


[3] See Bovray, Hift. Acad. Pariſ. tom. iii. p. 299.— Joa bANI 
Chronicon, in MurRaTok1i Antigg. Ital. tom. iv. p. 998. 

2] Some affirm, that this famous Conftitution was iſſued out by Ni- 
COLAS IV; but their opinion is refuted by Wappins, in his Anal, 
Min. tom. v. p. 73. | 5 


houſes, 


MW chup. Il. of the CHURCH. 


WH houſes, books, and other conveniencies of that nature, C = » r. 
e property of which, in conformity with the appoint- XIII. 

vent of Inyocent IV, was to reſide in the church of 
. 


Rome. Nor did the provident pontiff ſtop here, but 
tohibited, under the ſevereſt penalties, all private ex- 


putes and furniſh new matter of contention, and reſerv- 
ed the power of interpreting it to himſelf alone, and to 
his ſucceſſors in the pontificate . 


France, and particularly in the province of Narbonne, 
that effect. The monks of that gloomy faction that re- 


and diſcontented ſilence. Their brethren in France, 
and more eſpecially in the ſouthern parts of that king - 
dom, wheie the inhabitants are of a warm and ſanguine 
complexion, teſtified, in an open and tumultuous man- 
ner, their diſapprobation of this new conſtitution, and 
having at their head a famous Franciſcan, whoſe name 


and troubles in the order [b5]. This PIERRE D'OttvE 
was a native of Serignan in Languedoc, who had acquir- 


nent ſanctity and learning drew after him a great num- 
ber of followers; nor is it to be denied, that there were 
many important truths and wiſe maxims 1n the inſtruc- 


never loſt ſight of in his writings, was the corryption of 
ne church of Rome, which he cenſured with a peculiar 


[2] This conſtitution is yet extant in the Jus Canon, Lib. vi. Decre- 
„ al. Tie. xii. c. ii. p. 1028. ed. Bohmeriang, and is vulgarly called 
is he Conſtitution Ex iir, from its beginning thus: Exiit, &c. 

N [5] In ſome ancient records this ring. leader is called Petrus Bitterrenfis, 


df Beziers, where he performed the functions of a public teacher. By 
others, he is named PR TR us de Serignano, from the place of his nativity. 
his remark is ſo much the more neceſſary, as certain authors have 

aken theſe three denominations for three diſtinct perſons. 
| freedom 


plications of this new law, leſt they ſhould excite diſ- 


Excites new 


[a]. nt, 
XXXVI. However diſpoſed . was to ſatisfy 32 
the Spiritual, and auſtere part of the Franciſcan order, ecaperates 


which was now become numerous both in Tay and tbe Spin- 
the conſtitution above-mentioned was far from producing 


fided in Italy, received the papal edict with a ſullen 
was JEAN PitrRE D'OL1ve, they excited new diſſenſions 
ed a ſhining reputation by his writings, and whoſe emi- 


ons he delivered. One of the great objects, which he 


i. e. Peter of Beziers, becaule be reſided for a long time in the convent 
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Cz r. freedom and ſeverity in a work entitled, Po/#illa, or 4 
XIII. Commentary on the Revelations, affirming boldly, tha 
——— that church was repreſented by the whore of Babylon, the 
mother of harlots, whom St. Jon beheld fitting upon 2 
ſcarletrcoloured beaſt, full of names of blaſphemy, having 
ſeven heads, and ten horns[c]. It is, however, to be ob. 
ſerved, that this ſevere cenſor of a corrupt church was, 
himſelf, a moſt ſuperſtitious fanatic in ſeveral reſpects, 
having imbibed the greateſt part of thoſe monſtrous 
opinions, which the Spiritual pretended to have receiy. 
ed from the abbot Joa cHhIM; to which he added, an 
impious and extravagant veneration for St. Fx ati, 
whom he conſidered as wholly and entirely transformed 
into the perſon of Chriſt d]. In the debate, concerning 
the ſenſe of the rule of this famous chief, he ſeemed to 
adhere to neither of the contending parties; for he al. 

| lowed his followers the bare uſe of the neceſſaries of life, 
and being called upon, at different times, by the autho- 
rity of his ſuperiors to declare his ſentiments upon this 
head, he profeſſed his aſſent to the interpretation, that 
had been given of the rule, in queſtion, by N1eoLas 
III. He leaned, nevertheleſs, to the fide of thoſe au- 
ſtere and Spiritual Franciſcans, who not only oppoſed 
the introduction of property among the individuals of 
the order, but alſo maintained that the whole communis 
ty, conſidered collectively, was likewiſe to be excluded 
from poſſeſſions of every kind. His zeal for theſe gloomy 
Franciicans was great, and he defended their cauſe with 
warmth [e] ; hence he is looked upon as the chief of 
that faction, which diſputed fo often, and fo vehement- 
ly, with the Roman pontiffs in favour of the renuncia- 


[c] Revelations xvii. 3, 4, 5. 
d] Tetum CHRISTO configuratum. See the Littera Magiſtrorum di 
Pofiilla Fratris P. Job. Olivi, in BaLvzil Miſcellan. tom. i. p. 213.— 
| Wappinc1l Annales Minor. tom. v. p. 61. | 1 
le] The real ſentiments of PIERRE D'OLLIvk vill be beſt diſcovered 
in the laſt diſcourſe he pronounced, which is yet extant in Boutay's 
Hiſtor. Acad. Parif. tom. ii. p. 535. and in Wappinc's Aunal. Minor. 
tom. v. p. 378. . 8 


lion 


on of 7 in conſequence of the inſtitution of St. C 5 
RANCIS | f |. | 

e xXVI. The credit and authority of Pierre D'- 3 

Live, whom the multitude conſidered not only as a of thete de- 
an of unblemiſhed ſanctity, but alſo as a prophet ſent bites: 

om above, added new force and vigour to the Spiritual, 

and encouraged them to renew the combat with redou- 

led fury. But the prudence of the heads of the order 

revented, for ſome time, the pernicious effects of theſe 

jolent efforts, and ſo over-ruled the impetuons motions 

f this enthuſiaſtic faction, that a ſort of equality was 

reſerved between the contending parties. But the pro- 

tion of MaTTHEw of Aqua Sparta, who was elected 

general of the order in the year 1289, put an end to 

heſe prudential meaſures, and changed entirely the face 

f affairs. This new chief ſuffered the ancient diſci- 

line of the Franciſcans to dwindle away to nothing, in- 

lulged his monks in abandoning even the very appear- 

nce of poverty, and thus drew upon him, not only the 

ndignation and rage of the auſterer part of the Spiritual 

ranciſcans, but alſo the diſapprobation of the more mo- 

erate members of that party. Hencearoſe various tumults 

nd (editions, firſt in the marquiſate of Ancona, and after- 

ards in France, which the new general endeavoured to 

ed Wppreſs by impriſonment, exile, and corporal puniſh 

nents; but, finding all theſe means ineffectual. reſigned 

is place in the year 1289[g]. His ſucceſſor Ravmonp 

oFFREDI employed his utmoſt efforts to appeaſe theſe 


[f] For an account of this famous friar, ſee not only the common 
onaſtic hiſtorians, ſuch as RaynaLDus, ALExanDER, and Oupi- 
vs, but alſo the following: BaLuzii Miſce/l, tom. i. p. 213. and in 
itis Pontif. Avenion. tom. ii. p. 752.—Car. PLEsSsIS D'ARGENTRE, 
olletio judiciorum de nevis Eccleſiæ Erroribus, tom. i. p. 226, —Wap- 
In. Annal. Minor. tom. v. p. 52, 108. 121. 140. 236. and more 
| pecially p. 378, where he makes an unſucceſsful attempt to juſtify 
red ee frac Hiſt. Acad. Pariſ. tom. yi. p. 535.—ScneL- 
Y's Mornin Amenitates Litterariæ, tom. ix. p. 678.—Hiftaire Generale de 
nguedec, par les Moines Benedifting, tom. iv. p. 91. 179. 182. The 
nes of PIERRE D'OLIVE were raiſed by the order of the Roman pon- 
ff Joun XXII, and. burnt publicly, with his writings, in the yeac 
325. See RAYNALD. ad An. 1325. $29, Oe” 
[eg] Wannzwo il A Min, tom. v. p. 210,311, 235. 
troubles. 


ion 


4 
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Cx r. troubles. For this purpoſe he recalled the baniſhed friar, Ml"! 
XII. ſet at liberty thoſe that had been caſt into priſon, and py Ml” 
out of the way ſeveral of the auſterer Franciſcans, who hadi 
been the principal fomenters of theſe unhappy diviſions, MW” 
by ſending them into Armenia in the character of miſſio. Ms 
naries. But the diſorder was too far gone to admit of Ml” 
remedy. The more moderate Franciſcans, who had are. . 
liſh for the ſweets of property and opulence, accuſed the. 
new general of a partial attachment to the Spiritual, D 
whom he treated with peculiar affection and reſpect, and MW? 
therefore employed their whole credit to get him re. 
moved from his office, which, with much difficulty, they, . 
. at length, effected under the pontificate of Bow 1e acy 5 
5 VIII. On the other hand, the more rigid part of thei” 
= Spiritual faction renounced all fellowſhip, even with ſuch t 
170 of their own party 4s diſcovered a pacific and reconci. 
0 ling ſpirit; and, forming themſelves into a ſeparate body, I 
it proteſted publicly againſt the interpretation which Ni- 
7 Col As III had given of the rule of St. FRancis. Thus, 
from the year 1292, the affairs of the Franciſcans car 
ried a diſmal aſpect, and portended nothing elſe than 
ſeditions, and ſchiſms in an order, that had been ſo fa 
mous for its pretended diſintereſtedneſs and humility 


.- : XXXVIII. in the year 1294, a certain number of 
1 Italian Franciſcans, of the Spiritual party, addreſſed them- 
1 ſelves to CELEST1N V, for a permiſſion to form a ſepa- 
rate order, in which they might not only profeſs, but! 
alſo obſerve, in the ſtricteſt manner, that auſtere rule 

. of abſolute poverty, which St. Francis had preſcribed 
to his followers. The good pontiff, who, before his ele- 
xation to the head of the church, had led a ſolitary and 
auſtere life [i], and was fond of every thing that looked" 

| like? 


[bh] WappinG11 Annal. Min. tom. v. p. 108. 121. 140. and more 
eſpecially p. 235 236. | Me 
[(i) This pope, whoſe name was PETER Mevron, had retired very 
young to a ſolitary mountain, in order to devote himſelf entirely to 
prayer and mortification. - The fame of his piety brought many to ſec 
bim from a principle of curioſity, ſeveral of whom renounced the 
world, and became the companions of his ſolitude. Wirh _ = 
| | | torme 


o 
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like mortification and ſelf-denial, granted, with the Cx » rt. 
"WW acmoſt facility, the requeſt of theſe friars, and XIII. 
placed at the head of the new order a monk, whoſe "—” 
name Was LiBERATUs, and who was one of the 
greateſt /e]f-rormentors of all the monaſtic tribe [x]. 
Goon , after this, CęLESs TIN, finding himfelf unfit 
for the duties of his high and important office, 
refhgned the pontificate, in which he was ſucceeded by 
BontFACE VIII, who annulled every act that had been 
paſſed during the ſhort reign of his predeceſſor, and 
ſuppreſſed among other inſtitutions, the new order, 
which had aſſumed the title of the Celeftin Hermits of 
St. Francis [1]. This diſgrace was, as it were, the ſig- 
nal, which drew upon them the moſt furious attacks of 


1 their enemies. The worldly- minded Franciſcans perſe- 

c Heited them with the moſt unrelenting bitterneſs, accuſed 

1 em of various crimes, and even caſt upon them the 
5 


dious reproach of Manicheiſm. Hence many of theſe 
nhappy fanatics retired into Achaia, from whence they 
aſſed into a ſmall iſland, where they imagined them- 
elves ſecured from the rage of their adverſaries, and at 
liberty to indulge themſelves in all the auſterities of that 

iſerable life, which they looked upon as the perfection 
of holineſs here below. But no retreat was ſufficjent to 
reen them from the vigilance and fury of their cruel 
derſecutors, who left no means unemployed to perpetu- 
te their miſeries. In the mean time, that branch of the 
Miritual Franciſcans that remained in 7taly, continued 
o obſerve the rigorous laws of their primitive inſtitution 
n ſpite of Bontrace VIII, who uſed his utmoſt efforts 
o conquer their obſtinacy. They erected ſocieties of their 
rder farſt in the kingdom of Naples, afterwards in the 
Haneſe, and in the marquiſate of Ancona; and, at 
ormed a kind of community, in the year 1254, which was approved 
y UrBan IV, in 1264, and erected into a diſtin order, called The 
Jermits of St. Damien. Upon Mevuron's elevation to the pontificate, 
nd his aſſuming the name of CzLesTin V, his order, which muſt 
ot be confounded with the new Franciſcan Celeftin Hermits, took the 
tle of Cxſeſtins.] | | 

[4] WaDbDI Noi Annales, tom. v. p. 324. 338. . 
5 = (1 19. ibid. tom. vi. p. 1.—Zullarium Magnum Centin, III, IV. p. 
ene os, 109. 1 SE 
e length, 
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C 45 r. length, ſpreading themſelves through the greateſt pan 


of Europe, they continued in the moſt violent ſtate gf 


"—— war with the church of Rome, until the face of things 


to us the hiſtory of the church in this important period, I could fol 


was changed by the reformation. In theſe confliqy 
they underwent trials and ſufferings of every kind, and 
multitudes of them periſhed in the flames, as miſerable 
victims to the infernal fury of the Inquiſition [m]. 

| | Ei, XXXIX. To. 


lea] The writers, that ſerve generally as guides in this part of the 


hiſtory of the church, and whom I have been obliged to conſult upon 
the diviſions of the Franciſcans, whoſe hiſtory, as will ſoon appear, i; 
peculiarly intereſting and important, are far from meriting the encg. 
miums that are due to perſpicuity and exactneſs. This part of the Ee. 
cleſiaſtical Hiſtory of, what is called, the Middle Age, has not hitherty 
been accurately illuſtrated by any writer, though it be, every way, 
worthy of the labours of the learned, and of the attention of Chri. 


tians. Its principal merit conſiſts herein, that it exhibits ſtriking er- 


amples of piety and learning frugglng againſt the power of ſuperſti 
tion and ignorance, and againſt that ſpiritual tyranny of which they 
were the principal ſupports. Nay, thefe very rebellious Franeiſcans, 
though fanatical and ſuperſtitious in ſeveral reſpects, deſerve, neverthe- 
leſs, an eminent rank among thoſe who prepared the way for the refor- 
mation in Europe, and who excited in the minds of the people a juſt 
averſion to the church of Romg. Ravnarpus, Bzovivs SpowDanvuy, 
in their Annals, Erwericus, in his Directorium Inguiſitorum, and 
NaraLIs ALEXANDER, in his Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, relate the Re- 
volutions, that happened in the Franciſcan order and in the church i 
general during this period; but their accounts are neither ſo accurate, 
nor ſo ample, as the importance of the events deſerved. And as it 
it is from theſe authors that the proteſtant hiſtorians have drawn their 
materials, we need not be ſurprized at the defects with which thele 
latter abound. Wapopinc, who merits the higheſt encomiums as a 


| laborious and learned writer, is yet an uncertain guide, when he treat 
of the matters now under conſideration. His attachment to one party, 


and his fear of the others, lay him under reftraints, that prevent his 
declaring the truth with a noble freedom. He ſhades his picture with 
dexterity. He conceals, diſſembles, excuſes, acknowledges, and denies, 
with'ſuch a timorous prudence and caution, that the truth could not 
but ſuffer conſiderably under his pen. He appears to have been at- 
tached to the rigid Franciſcans, and yet had not the courage to de- 
clare openly that they had been injured by the pontiffs. He ſaw, on 
the other hand, the tumults and perplexities in which theſe rigid Fran- 
ciſcans bad involved the church of Rome, and the ſtrokes they had 
levelled, with no ſmall ſucceſs, at the majeſty of the pontiffs 3- but he 
has taken all imaginable pains to throw ſuch a ſhade upon this part of 
their conduct, as conceals. its violence from the view of his. readers. 
Such then being the characters of the writers, who have handed down 


low 


. 


| which commiſſion they executed with their uſual barba- 


| have not, however, been deſtitute of a clue to conduct me through 
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XXXIX. Towards the concluſion of this century, a- CAN. 1 

roſe in Italy the enthuſiaſtic ſect of the Fratricelli and XIII. UT 

Bizochi, Which, in Germany and France, received the TT 

denomination of Beguards. They were condemned by dH a 

BoviFACE VIII [x] and by ſeveral of his ſucceſſors; and Beguarus. 

the inquifitors were charged by theſe deſpotic pontiffs to 

erſecute them until they were entirely extirpated, 


rity. The Fratricelli, or Little Brethren, were Franciſ— 
can monks, who ſeparated themſelves from the grand 
community of St. FRancis, with a deſign to obterve 
the laws of their parent and founder in a more ſtrict 
and rigorous manner than they were obſerved by the 
other Franciſcans; and who, accordingly, renounced e- 
very kind of poſſeſſion and property both common and 
perſonal, and begged from door to door their daily ſub- 
ſiſtance [0]. They alledged that neither CHRIST nor his 

e apoſtles 


low none of them as a ſute or conſtant guide in all the events they re- 
late, the judgments they form, or the characters they deſcribe. I 


the various windings of this intricate labyrinth. The teſtimonies of 


ancient authors, with ſeveral manuſcripts that have never.yet been 4 
publiſhed, ſuch as the Diploma of the Pontiffs and Emperors, the Ad, 1 
of the In uifition, and other Records of that kind, are the authentic > bi 
e whence I have drawn my accounts of many things that 44 
have been very imperfectly repreſented by other hiſtorians. | 1 1 


(a] See TxITHEMIVs, Aunal. Hirſaug. tom. ii. p. 74. though this 


author is defective in ſeveral reſpects, and more eſpecially in his ac- 7H 
counts of the origin and ſentiments of the Fratricelli. It is alſo to be | 1 
obſerved, that he confounds, through the whole of his hiſtory, the 38 
ſets and orders of this century one with another in the moſt ignorant In 
and unſkilful manner. See rather Du BouLar, Hiſtor. Acad Pari/. | 1 


tom. iti. p. 541. where the edict, publiſhed in the year 1297, by Box1- 
race VIII, againſt the Bigochi, or Beguards, is inſerted ; as alſo Joz- 
dang Chronicon, in MuxaToR1 Antiqg. Italiæ, tom. iv. p. 1020. 1 

e] The Fratricelli reſemble the Spiritual in many of their maxims Nl 


and obſervances: they, however, are a diſtinct body, and differ from ' 
them in various reſpects. The Spiritual, for inſtance, continued ta i 
hold communion with the reſt of the Franciſcans, from whom they dif- 4 
fered jn points of conſiderable moment, nor did they ever pretend to = 
erect themſelves into a particular and diſtinct order; the Fratricelli, on = 


the contrary, renounced all communion with the Franciſcans, and, with- 
(ng, their ooedieoce from, the ſuperiors of that ſociety, choſe for 


themſelves a new chief, under whom they formed a new and ſeparate 
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apoſtles had any poſſeſſions either perſonal, or in common 
and that they were the models, whom St. FR a Nc 
commanded his followers to imitate. After the exam 
ple alſo of their auſtere founder they went about cloath 
ed with ſordid garments, or rather with loathſome rag 
declaimed againft the corruption of the church of Ry 
and the vices of the pontiffs and biſhops, foretold th; 
reformation of the church, and {the reſtoration of g 
true goſpel of CyRisT by the genuine followers of 8 
Francis, and declared their atlent to, almoſt, all thi 
doctrines, which were publiſhed under the name of th4 
abbot Joa AH They efteemed and reſpected Cxiy 
STin V, becauſe, as has been already obſerved, he va 
in ſome meaſure, the founder of their ſociety, by ye 
mitting them to erect themſelves into a ſeparate orde 
But they refuſed to acknowledge, as true and law 
heads of the church, his ſucceſſor Bod iF AcE, and the 
other pontiffs after him, who oppoſed the Fratricelj 
and perſecuted their order [y]. 1 


XI. 


order. The Spiritual did not abſolutely oppoſe their orders poſſeſſin 


certain goods joinily, and in common, provided they renounced all pio 
perty in theſe goods, and confined their pretenſions io the mere uſe q 
them; whereas the Fraticelli rejected every kind of poſſeſſion, wh 
ther perſonal or in common, and embraced that abſolute poverty an 
want, which St. Fx Ax cis had preſcribed in his Rule, and in his li 
Teſtament. We omit the mention of other leſs important differency 


that might be alledged here. 


[p] The accounts of the Fratricelli, that are given by ancient an 
modern writers, even by thoſe that pretend to the greateſt exactneſs, ar 
extremely confuſed and uncertain, TriTHEMIvUs, in his Annal. Hi 
ſaug. tom. ji. p. 74 affirms, that they derived their origin from TA 
CUELINUS, and thus ignorantly confounds them with the Cathariſ 


and other ſeQs that aroſe in thoſe times. The Franciſcans leave nd 


means unemployed to clear themſelves from all relation to this ſociety 
and to demonſtrate, that ſuch a peſtilential and impious ſect, as tha 
of the Fratricelli, did not derive their origin from the order of 8 


Francis In conſequence of this, they deny that the Fratricelli pre 


feſſed the Franciſcan rule; and maintain, on the contrary, that the ſo 
ciety, which was diſtinguiſhed by this title, was a heap of rabble, com 


. poſed of perſons. of all kinds and all religions, whom Herman Pon 


G1LU?P, towards the concluſion of this century, gathered together at 


Ferrara in Ialy, and erected into a diſtin order. See Luc. Wappinc 


Annal. Minor. tom. vi. p. 279. This auther employs all his eloquence 


Chap. II. of te CHURCH. 5s3r if 
XL. As the Franciſcan order acknowledged, as its com- CA T- 4 
5 panions XIII. a 
to defend his order from the infamous reproach of having given riſe Pectiariens 
io that of the Fratricelli: But his efforts are vain ; for he acknowledges, Bocsſdti, and 
nay, even proves by unqueſtionable authorities, that this hated {eG Beguias. 
profeſſed and obſerved, in the moſt rigorous manner, the rule of St. 
Francis, and, nevertheleſs, he denies that they were Franciſcans; by 
which he means, and indeed can only mean, that they were not ſuch 
Franciſcans as thoſe, who lived in ſubjection to the general of the or- 
der, and adopted the interpretation which the pontiffs had given of 
the rule of their founder. All Wappinc's boaſted demonſtration, 2 
therefore, comes to no more than this, that the Fratricelli were Fran- 1 
ciſcans, who ſeparated themſelves from the grand order of St. Francis, | 
and rejected the authority of the'general of that order, and the laws 
and interpretations, together with the juriſdiction of the Roman pon- 1 
tifs ; and this no mortal ever took it into his head to deny. Herman- 1 
nus, or, as he is called by many, Armannus PoneiLue, whom 9 3 
WapDinG and others conſider as the parent of the Fratricelli, lived, in 
this century, at Ferrara in the higheſt reputation on account of his 
extraordinary piety; and whenhe died in the year 1 269, was interred with 
the greateſt magnificence and pomp in the principal church of that city: 
His memory was, for a long time, honoured with a degree of venera- 
tion equal to that which is paid to the moſt illuſtrious ſaints; and it 
was ſuppoſed that the ſupreme Being bore teſtimony to his eminent ſanc- 11 
tity by various miracles. But as Pone1Luy had been ſuſpected of | 
hereſy by the Inquifzors , on account of the peculiar auſterity of his 5 
life, which reſembled that of the Cathariſts, they made, even after his 
death, ſuch an exact and ſcrupulous inquiry into his maxims and mo- 
rals, that, many years after he was laid low in the grave, his impiety ; 
was detected and publiſhed to the world. Hence it was, that, in the | + 
year 1300, his tomb was deſtroyed, his bones dug up, and burned by _ «01 
the order of Bow IrAcx VIll, and the multitude effeQually cured of 
the enthuſiaſtic veneration they had for his memory. The judicial ads 
of this remarkable event are recorded by MuxaTorr, in his Autiguit. a1 
lnalic. medii @wvi, tom. v. p. 93147. and it appears evidently from 
them, that thoſe learned men, who confider Pov IU as the founder 
of the order of the Fratrice/li, are entirely miſtaken. So far was he 
from being the founder of this ſe&, that he was dead before 
it was in being. The truth of the matter is, that this famous 
enthuſiaſt was a Catbariſt, infected with Paulician or Manichean 
principles, and that he was a member of the ſect entitled Bagnoliſts, 
from a town of that name in Provence, where they reſided. Some mo- 
dern writers, indeed, have ſeen ſo far into the truth, as to perceive 
that the Fratricelli were a ſeparate branch of the-rigid and auſtere 
Franciſeans; but they err in this, that they conſider them as the ſame 
ſect with the Beguard or Beguins, under a different denomination. Such 
is the opinion adopted by Limzorcn, in his Hiſt. Inguiſit. lib. i. cap. 
xix, p. 69. who appears to have been very little acquainted with the 


*' Theſe formidable cenſors were entitled, Inquiſitors of Heretical Pravity, 
a ITS GM. matters 
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panions and aſſociates, a ſet of men who obſerved thi 
third rule that was preſcribed by St. Francis, and wer 


fron 


the matters now under conſideration, by BaLuz1vs, in bis Miſcella 
tom. i. p. 195. & Vit. Pontif. Awvenionenſ. tom. i. p. 509. by Beavg 
BRE, in his Diſſertation concerning the Adamites, ſubjoined to the Hiſtory , 
the Wars of the Hulſites, p. 380. and by WappinG, in his Annal. Min 
tom. v. p. 376. But, notwithſtanding the authorities of theſe learns 
men, it is certain, as we ſhall ſhew in its place, that there was a tei 
difference between the Fratricelli and the Beguards, not indeed vil 
reſpeQ to their opinions, but in their rule of diſcipline and their man 
ner of life. | . | 


The principal cauſe of the errors, that have obſcured the Hiſtory of 


the Fratricelli, is the ambiguity that there is in the denomination 
their order. Fratricellus, Fruterculus, or Little Brother, was an Italia 
nick name, or term of detiſion, that was applied in this century to al 
thoſe, who, without belonging to any of the religious orders, affeQ 


a monkiſh air in their cloathing, their carriage, and their manner 


living, and aſſumed a ſanctimonious aſpect of piety and devotion. Se 
Villani Iftorie Florentine, lib. viii. c. 84. p. 423.— IMoLa in Day 
tem, p. 1121, in MuraTor1 Antig. Ital. tom. i. And as there wer 
many vagabonds of this kind, that wandered about from place to place 
during this century, it happened, that this general term of Fratriceli 
was applied to them all, though they differed much from one anothe 
both in their opinions and in their methods of living. Thus the Catha. 
riſts, the Waldenſes, the Apoſtles, and many other ſes, who had in- 
vented new opinions in religion, were marked with this denomination 
by the multitude; while the writers of foreign nations, unacquainted 
with this ludicrous application of the word, were puzzled in their in- 
Quiries after the ſect of the Fratricelli, who had given fo much troubk 
to the Roman pontiffs, nay, were led into the groſſeſt miſtakes, and 
imagined at one time, that this order was that of the Cathariſts, at 2n- 
other, that it was the ſect of the Waldenſes, &c. But, in order to have 
diſtin ideas of this matter, it muſt be conſidered, that the word Fra: 
terculus, or Little Brother, bore a quite different ſenſe from the ludicrou: 
one now mentioned, when it was applied to the auſtere part of the 
Franciſcans, who maintained the neceſſity of obſerving, in the ſtricteſt 
manner, the rule of their founder. Inſtead of being a nick-name, ot 
a term of deriſion when applied to them, it was an honourable denomi- 
nation, in which they delighted, and which they preferred infinitely be- 
fore all other titles. Fratricelli, or Little Brothers, is a word of the 


ſame ſignification with Friars-minors; and every one knows, that this 


latter appellation was adopted by the Franciſcans, as an expreſſion of 
their extraordinary humility and modeſty. In aſſuming this title there- 
fore, theſe monks did not, properly ſpeaking, aſſume a new name, but 
only tranſlated the ancient name of their order into the Italian language; 
for what the Latins called Fratres Minores, i. e. Friars-minors, that the 


Italians called Fratricelli. Of the many proofs we might draw from 


the 


— 


— WP 


Chap. IT. ef te CHURCH. 


from thence commonly called Tertiaries [q]; fo likewiſe CE Mr. 
the order of the Fratricelli, who were deſirous of being 


conſidęered 


the beſt authors in favour of this account of the matter, we ſhall 
only alledge one, from the Life of Thomas Aquinas, by GuiL1tiMus 
ps THoco in Adis Sauctor. Martii, tom. i. cap. ii. F xxi. Deffruxit 


(ays that biographer) et tertium peſtiferum pravitatis errorem S. Thomas 


. cujus ſectatores, ſimul et inventores SE NOMINANT FRATERCULOS 
be VITA PAUPERE, ut etiam ſub hoc humilitates ſophiſtico nomine ſimpli- 
um corda ſeducant ..., Contra quem errorem peſtiferum Jobannes Papa 
XXII mirandam edidit Decretalem. . 

Now this very Decretal of Joh XXII againſt the Fratricelli, which 
noco calls Admirable, is, to mention no other teſtimonies, a ſufficient 
nd ſatis factory proof for what I have affirmed in relation to that ſect. 
n this Decretal, which is to be ſeen in the Extravagantia Fob, XXII. 
wporis Fur is Canon. tom. ii. p. 1112. ed. Bohmerianæ, the pontiff ex- 
refſes himſelf thus: Nonnulli profane multitudinis wiri, qui vulgariter 
ratricelli ſeu Fratres de panpere vita, Bigocbi five Beguini nuncupantur 
i partibus Italiæ, in inſula Sicilie . . . . publice mendicare ſolent, The 
ontiff afterwards divides the Fratricelli, into Monks and Tertiaries, or 
which amounts to the ſame thing as we ſhall ſhew in its place) into 
ralricelli and Beguins. With reſpect to the Fratricelli, properly fo 
alled, he expreſſes himſelf thus: Plurimi regulam ſeu ordinem Fratrum 
incrum . . . Se profiteri ad litteram conſervare confingunt, pr #tendentes ſe 
ſanctæ memarie Cæleſtino Papa Quinto, prædeceſſore noſtro, hujus ſtatus, 
1 vite priuilegium babuiſſe. Quod tamen, eiſi oftenderent, non waleret, 
un Bonifacius „Ar Odtauus ex certis cauſis rationabilibus omnia ab ipſo 
zleflino conceſſa . . . viribus penitus evacuaverit. Here the pontiff de- 
ribes clearly thoſe Fratricelli, who, ſeparating themſelves from the 
ranciſcans with a view to obſerve more ſtrictly the rule of St. Fran- 
1s, were erected into a diſtinct order by pope CELzsTin V. And in 
he following paſſage he characteriſes, with the ſame perſpicuity, the 
Jizochi qr Beguins, who entitled themſelves of The third order of the 
mitents of St. Francis: Nonnulli ex ipſis aſſerentes ſe eſſe de terlio ordine 
ali Pranciſci pœnitentium vocato, prædictum ſtatum et ritum eorum ſub 

elamine talis nominis ſatagunt palliare, | 

[4] Beſides two very auſtere rules drawn up by St. Francis, the 


ge for the Friars- minors, and the other for the Poor Sifters, called 


lariſſes, from St. CLara their founder, this famous chief drew up a 


bird, whoſe demands were leſs rigorous, for ſuch, as, without aban- 


oning their worldly affairs, or reſigning their poſſeſſions, were, never- 
teleſs, diſpoſed to enter,“ with certain reſtrictions, into the Franciſcan or 
er, anddefirous of enjoying the privileges that were annexed to it. This 
le preſcribed faſting, continence, hours of devotion and prayer, mean 
d dirty apparel, gravity of manners, and things of that nature, but 
either prohibited contracting marriage, accumulating wealth, filling ci- 
il employments, nor attending to worldly affairs. All the Franciſcan 
iſtorians have given accounts of this bird rule, more eſpecially Wap- 
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his Hiflor. Acad. Pariſ. tom. iii. p, 510.) has no doubt the fame of 


each other, that we need not be ſurprized to find the hiſtory of the By 


which only differ in their termination, have all one and the fa 
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conſidered as the genuine followers of St. Francis, hy 
a great number of Tertiaries attached to their cauſs 
Theſe Tertiaries, or half-monks, were called, in Jah 
Bizochi and Bocaſoti in France, Beguins, and in Gr 
many, Beguards, or Beghards, which laſt was the deny 
mination by which they were commonly known in al 
moſt all places [r]. They differed from the Prat 


cell 


D1NG. Annal. Min. tom. ii. p. 7.—HLVor, Hift. des Oraves, ton; 
vii. p. 214. They, that profeſſed this third rule, were called Fri 
of th penance of Chriſt, and fometimes alſo, on account of the mea 
neſs of their garments, Brethren of the\ſack, but they were more g 
nerally known by the denomination of Tertiaries. The greateſt pe 
of the religious orders in the church of Rome, imitated this inſtitutiong| 
St. Francis, as ſoon as they perceived the various advantages th 
were deducible from it. And hence, at this day, theſe orders ca 
tinue to have their Tertzarres. 

{rj The Tertiaries, that were connected with the order of the Fri 
tricelli, aroſe about the year 1290, in the marquiſate of Ancona and th 
neighbouring countries, and were called Bizzchi, as we learn from th 
edict iſſued out againſt them, in the year 1297, by Bontpace VII 
and publiſhed by Du Bovray,in his Hift. Acad. Pariſ. tom. ili. p. 54 
They are mentioned under the ſame title by JohN XXII, in the bu 
already cited. Add to all theſe authorities, that of the learned D. 
FzxesNEe, who, in his G/ofſar. Latinit. mediæ, tom. i. p. 1188, d 
ferves, that this denomination is derived from Bigachus, which fignits 
in French une Beſace, i. e. a ſack, or wallet, ſuch as beggars in gener 
and theſe holy beggars in particular, were uſed to carry about wil 
them. The term Bocaſotus, or Vocaſotus, as DU BovLay writes it (i 


gin, and bears the ſame ſignification. It is uſed by Joxpan, in h 
Chronicle, from whence we ſhall cite a remarkable paſſage in the fo 
lowing note. The denominations of Beghards and Beguins, that we 
given to the Tertiaries in France and in Utaly, are very frequently to! 
met with in the Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory of the Middle Age. The ac 
counts, however, which both ancient and modern writers general 
give of theſe famous names, are fo uncertain, and fo different fro! 


bards and Beguins involved in greater perplexity and darkneſs, than at 
other part of the Eccleſiaſtical Annals of the age now mentionrd. ti 
therefore my preſent deſign to remove this perplexity, and to diſpel th 
darkneſs, as far as that can be done in the ſhort ſpace to which I am con 
fined, and to diſcloſe the true origin of theſe fainous denominations. 
The words Beehard, or Beggebard, Begutta, Beghinus, and Beghi 


ſenſe. The German and Belgic nations wrote Beghard and Beput! 
which terminations are extremely common in the language of the a1 
| | citt 
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their manner of living. The Fratricelli were real monks, 
| ſubjected 


cient Germans. But the French ſubſtituted the Latin termination in 
place of the German, and changed Beghard into Beghinus and Beg- 
hina ; ſo that thoſe, who in Holland and Germany were called Beghard 
and Begutte, were denominated in France Beghini and Beghine. Nay, 
even in Germany and Holland, the Latin termination was gradually in- 
troduced inſtead of the German, particularly in the feminine term 


many different opinions concerning the origin and ſignification of theſe 
terms, which it would be too tedious to mention, and ſtill more ſo to 
refute. Beſides, I have done this in a large work, now almoſt finiſh- 


with the utmoſt pains and labour, in Records, the greateſt part of 
which have never ſeen the light, the hiſtory of all the different ſets to 
whom theſe names have been given, and have, at the ſame time, de- 
tected the errors, into which many learned men have fallen in treat- 
ing this part of the hiſtory of the church *. At preſent therefore, 
ſetting aſide many opinions and conjectures, I ſhall confine myſelf to a 
brief inquiry into the true origin and ſignification of theſe words: They 
are, undoubtedly, derived from the old German word beggen, begger- 
en, which ſignifies to ſee any thing with importunity, zeal, and earneſt- 
x/5s. In joining to this word the ſyllable hard, which is the termina- 
tion of many (German words, we have the term Beggehard, which is 
applicable to a perſon who aſks any thing with ardor and importuni- 
ty. And as none are ſo remarkable for aſking in this manner, as com- 
mon beggars, who ſubſiſt upon the liberality of the public, therefore, 
in the ancient German language, they were called Beghard, from which 
the Engliſh word beggar is manifeſtly derived. Begu!ta ſignifies a fe- 
male beggar.— When Chriſtianity was introduced into Germany, the 
word beggen, or beggeren, was uſed in a religious ſenſe, and expreſſed 
the act of devour and fervent prayer to the ſupreme Being. Accord- 
ingly we find, in the Gothic tranſlation of the Four Goſpels attributed 
to ULyKILas, the word beggen employed to expreſs the duty of ear- 
neft and fervent prayer. Hence when any perſon diftinguiſhed himſelf 
from others by the frequency and fervor of his devotional ſervices, he 
was called a Beghard, i. e. a dewout man; and the denomination of 
Begutta was given, in the ſame ſenſe, to women of uncommon piety. 
And as they, who diſtinguiſhed themſelves from others by the frequency 


nal devotion than the reſt of their fellow-chriſtians ; hence it came to 
paſs, that all thoſe. who were ambitious of appearing more religious 
and devout than their neighbours, were called Beghardi, or Beguttæ. 
The obſervations we have hitherto made with reſpect to the origin 
and ſignification of the words in queſtion, will ſerve as a clue 5 de- 
| LI iver 
* The work here hinted at has not yet 13 though we hope that thoſe whe 


are entruſted with the papers of the learned author, will prevent ſuch a valuable pro» 
duction being loſt to the republic of letters, 


zelli, not in their opinions and doctrine, but only in C 


Begutta, of which change we might alledge ſeveral probable reaſons, 
were this the proper place for diſquifitions of that nature. There are 


ed, concerning the Beghards and Begbines, wherein I have traced out, 


of their prayers, aſſumed by that means a more ſtriking air of exter- 
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nation, but alſo with the moſt voluntary choice, and under a pretext 


to above thirty ſe&s or orders, which differed widely from each other 


nounced by the common people) was importunate beggar. Therefore 


ſuming their name, or contracting their obligations. The Tertiaries 
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ſubjeRed to the rule of St. FRAnC1s: while the Bizochi, 
or Beguins, if we except their ſordid habit, and certain 
| | 18 obſer. 


liver the attentive reader from that labyrinth of difficulties in which 
the hiſtory of the Beghards and Begbinæ has been involved. They will 
alſo enable him to account for the prodigious multitudes of Begharg; 
and Beguines that ſprung up in Europe in the x111*® century; and 
will ſhew him how it happened, that theſe denominations were given 


in their opinions, their diſcipline, and manner of living. The firſt and 
original ſignification of the word Beghard (or Beggert, as it was pro- 


when the people ſaw certain perſons, not only embracing with reſig. 


of devotion, the horrors of abſolute poverty, begging their daily bread 
from door to door, and renouncing all their worldly poſſeſſions and oc- 
cupations, they called all ſuch perſons Beghards, or, if they were wo- 
men, Eegburts, without ever once conſidering the variety of opinion 
and maxims by which they were diſtinguiſhed. The ſect called 4poſiles, 
the rigid Franciſcans, the Brethren of 55 free ſpirit, (of whom hereafter) 
all embraced this ſordid ſtate of beggary; and though among theſe or- 
ders there was not only the wideſt difference, but even the greateſt op- 
poſition, the Germans called themſelves indiſcriminately Beg hard, from 
the miſerable ſtate which they had all embraced.. Nor is this to be 
wondered at; the character, which they poſſeſſed in common, was 
ſtriking ; while the ſentiments and maxims that divided them, eſcaped 
the obſervation of the multitude. | 1 
But the ward Begbard acquired a ſecond and a new ſignification in 
this century, being employed, as we haye already obſerved, to ſignify a 
erſon who prayed with uncommon frequency, and who diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf from thoſe about him by an extraordinary appearance of piety, 
The force of this term, in its new ſignification, is the ſame with that of 
the word Merbedift, which is at preſent the denomination of a certain 
ſet of fanatics in theſe kingdams. Such therefore as departed from tbe 
manner of living that was uſual among their fellow gitizens, and diſtin- 
guiſhed themſelyes by the gravity of their aſpect, and the auſterity of 
their manners, were comprehended under the general denomination of 
Beghards and Beguttes in Germany, and of Beguin and Beguines in 
France. The uſe of theſe terms was, at tuft, fo extenſive, that, as we 
could ſhew by many examples, they were applied even to thoſe who 
formed a fort of an intermediate order between the monks and citizens, 
and who reſembled the former in their manner of liying, without al: 


therefore, or half-monks of the Dominican, Franciſcan, and, in gene- 
ral, of all the religious orders, were called Beghards ; for though, as i 
lay-citizens, they belonged to the body politic, yet they diſtinguiſhed : 
themſelves, by their monkiſh diſpoſitions, and their profeſſion of extra- 
ordinary piety and ſanctity of manners. The Fraternity of weavers, i 

| 1 8 8 e | the 
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in Nequence of the injunAions of the famous ſaint now men- 
herefore conſidered in no other light, than as /eculars 


and laymen [s]. It is, however, to be obſerved, that 
| ET the 


wad; | | 

ind ne Brethren of St. ALex1us, the Fo/lhavers of Gerbard the Great, in a 

a. ord, all who pretended to an uncommon degree of ſanctity and de- 
et 


ation were called Begbards, although they procured themſelves the 
eceſſaries of life by honeſt induſtry, without having recourſe to the 
prcid trade of begging, 


ior The denominations therefore of Beghards, Beguttes, Beguins, and 
">" WW:7uinzs are rather honourable than otherwiſe, when we conſider 
text g 8 : . 2 * ; 

" Wheic origin; and they are mentioned as ſuch, in ſeveral records and 
cal Ngeeds of this century, whoſe authority is moſt reſpectable, particular- 
. in the Teſtament of St. Lewis, king of France. But, in pro- 


eſs of time, theſe terms loſt gradually, as the caſe often happens, their 
primitive ſignification, and became marks of infamy and deriſion. For 


extraordinary piety, there were many, whoſe piety was nothing more 
han the moſt ſenſeleſs ſuperſtition, many alſo, whoſe auſtere devo- 
ion was Accompanied with opinions of a corrupt nature, and entirely 
pppoſite to the doctrine of the church, and (what was ſtill more her- 


ealed the moſt abominable principles, and committed the moſt enor- 
mous crimes. Thele were the fools and knaves, who brought the de- 
nomination of Beghards into diſtepute, and rendered it both: ridiculous 
and infamous; ſo that it was only employed to ſignify idiots, heretics, 
or hypocrites, The denomination of Lo{hards, of which we ſhall have 
occaſion to ſpeak more amply hereafter, met with the ſame fate, and 


el). vas rendered contemptible by the perſons who maſked their iniquity 
t of Wunder that ſpecious title. | 5 1 5 
wy [s] See . Inguiſ. Tholeſ. publiſhed by Liusorcn, p. 298. 
a. 302, 310. 313. and particularly 307. 329. 382. 389, &. Among 


the various paſſages of ancient writers, which tend to illuſtrate the hit- 


y of ory of the Fratrice/li and Beguins, I ſhall quote only one, which is to 
n of de found in Jorban's Chronicon, publiſhed by MuraTort, in his 
* 0 WW 4ntigg. Ital. medii ævi, tom. iv. p. 1020. and confirms almoſt every 
7 thing we have ſaid upon that head: Anno 294, Petrus de Macerata et 


Perus de Foroſemproneo Apoſtatæ fuerunt erdinit Minorum et heretici, His 


u, betentibus eremitict vivere, ut Regulam B. Franciſci ad litteram ſerware 
al: Vent. Duibus plures Apoſiate adbeſerunt, qui flatum communitatis 
116 Wdamnabant et declarationes Regule, et vocabant ſe Fratres F. Franciſci (he 
ne- 


ought to have ſaid Fratricellos) Sœculares (i. e. the Tertiaries, who were 


their ſecular ſtate, or entering into the monaſtic order.) Sæculures au- 
tem vocarunt Bizaciqs aui Fratricellos wel Bocaſolos (here Jorban is miſ- 


joned, lived after the manner of other men, and were 


among theſe religious beggars, and theſe ſanctimonious pretenders to 


rible) many artful hypocrites, who, under the maſk of religion, con- 


the friends and aſſociates of the Fratricelli, without quitting, however, 


taken, 
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cur. the Bizochi were divided into two claſſes, which deriy. 
XIII. ed their different denominations of perfect and imperfet; 
from the different degrees of auſterity that they dif. 
covered in their manner of living. The perfect lived 

upon alms, abſtained from wedlock, and had no fixed 
habitations. The imperfect, on the contrary, had their 

houſes, wives, and poſſeſſions, and were engaged, like 

the reſt of their fellow-citizens, in the various affairs gf 


life [t]. | 


ference be- guines, who derived their origin from an auſtere branch 
t , s . : 0 
Fan of the Franciſcan order, with the German and Belgic 


Bezuines Beguines, WHO Crept out of their obſcurity in this cen. 
- Ole . . ; . - o 
of Garmany tury, and multiplied prodigiouſly in a very ſhort ſpace 


and the Ne- of time [u]. Their origin was of an earlier date than 
8888 | this 


taken, in affirming, that the Sæculares were called Fratricelli ; for this 
latter name belonged only to the true monks of St. Francis, and not 
to the Tertiaries. The other circumſtances of this account are exad, 
and ſhew that the more auitere profeſſors of the Franciſcan rule were 
divided into two claſſes, viz. into friars and ſeculars, and that the lat- 
ter were called Bizochi) Ii dogmatizabant, quod nullus ſummus Pontifex 
Regulam B. Franciſci declarare potuit. Item, quod Angelus abſtulit a Mi. 
colao tertio Papatus auctoritatem , . . Et quod ipſi ſoli ſunt in via Dei el 

vera eccleſia, &c. | 
[ This diviſion is mentioned, or ſuppoſed by ſeveral authors, and 
more eſpecially in the Acta Ingquiſit. Iholoſanæ p. 303. 310. 312. 313, 

19, &c. | 5 

: 2 In the laſt century there was a great debate carried on in the Ne. 
ther lands concerning the origin of the Beghards and Beguines, of which 
J have given an ample account in a work not yet publiſhed. In the 
courſe of this controverſy the Beguines produced the moſt authentic 
and unexceptionable records, and diplomas, from which it appeared, that 
ſo early as the x1 and x11th centuries, there had been ſeveral ſocieties 
of Beguines eſtabliſhed in Holland and Flanders, It is true, they had no 
more than three of theſe authentic acts to offer as a proof of their anti- 
quity; the firſt was drawn up in the year 1065, the ſecond in the year 
1129, the third in 1151, and they were all three drawn up, at Vilvor- 
den, by the Begiues, who, at that time were ſettled there. See Aus. Mi- 
RAI Opera Diplomatico-biflorica, tom. ii. c. 26. p. 348. and tom. iii. p. 
628. edit. Now, —Ervcivs Pr Aus, De 2 apud Belgas in- 
fituts et nomine ſuſti agio. This treatiſe of Pur EANus is to be found with 
another of the ſame author and upon the ſame ſubject, in a work en- 
titled, Josz EHI GeLDoLeui a RYCKEL Vita S. Veggæ cum Adnota- 
tionibus, p. 05—227. Duaci 1631, in 4to. Now, though we grant 
| ; that 
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this century, but it was only now that they acquired a x wr. 
name, and made a noiſe in the world. Their primitive XIII. 


eſtabliſnment was, undoubtedly, the effect of virtuous 
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diſpoſitions and upright intentions. A certain number 
of pious women, both virgins and widows, 1n order to 


maintain their integrity, and preſerve their principles 


from the contagion of a vicious and corrupt age, form- 
ed themſelves into ſocieties, each of which had a fixed 
place of reſidence, and was under the inſpection and 
government of a female head. Here they divided their 
time between exerciſes of devotion, and works of honeſt 
induſtry, reſerving to themſelves the liberty of entering 
into the ſtate of matrimony, as alfo of quitting the con- 
vent, whenever they thought proper. And as all thoſe 
among the female ſex, who made extraordinary profeſ- 
ſions of piety and devotion, were diſtinguiſhed by the 
title of Beguines, i. e. perſons who were uncommonly 
aſſiduous in prayer, that title was given to the women of 
whom we are now ſpeaking [ww]. The firſt ſociety of 


that thoſe writers are miſtaken, who place the firſt riſe of the Beguines 
in the X11 or xiiith century, yet the ſmall number of authentic re- 
cords, which they have to produce in favour of their antiquity, is an 
inconteſtable proof of the obicurity, in which they lay concealed, before 
the time in which theſe writers place their origin, and may render it al- 
moſt probable, that the only convent of Beguines, that exiſted before 
the X111th century, was that of Vilvorden in Brabant. 

(w] All the Beghards and Beguines that yet remain in Flanders and 


Holland, where their convents have almoſt entirely changed their an- 


cient and primitive form, affirm unanimouſly, that both their name and 
inſtitution derive their origin from St. BEGGHE, dutcheſs of Brabant, 
and daughter of Pepin, mayor of the palace to the king of Auſtraſia, 
who lived in the viith century. This lady, therefore, they conſider 
as their patronels, and honour her as a kind of tutelary divinity with the 
deepeſt ſentiments of veneration and reſpect. See Jos. GELD. a Ryc- 
kt in Vita S. Begg cum Aduotat. Duaci et Lovanit edita, a work of 
great bulk and little merit, and full ef the moſt ſilly and infipid fables. 
— Thoſe, who are no well-wiſhers to the cauſe of the Beguines, adopt 
a quite different account of their origin, which they deduce from Lam- 
BERT LE BEGUE, a prieſt and native of Liege, who lived in the x11th 
century, and was much efteemed on account of his eminent piety. 
The learned PETER Co xs, canon of Antwerp, has defended this 
opinion with more erudition than any other writer, in his Diſpuiſitio Hi 
lorica de Origine Beghinarum et Beghinagiorum in Beigta, Leod. 1672, in 
amo. e e 
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Brabant, in the year 1226 [x]; and was followed by 
ſo many inſtitutions of a like nature in France, Germany, 
Holland, and Flanders, that, towards the middle of the 
X111th century, there was ſcarcely a city of any note, | 
that had not its heguinage, or vineyard, as it was ſome. 
times called in conformity to the ſtyle of the Song of Songs 
5]. All theſe female ſocieties were governed by the 
ſame laws: but, in the greateſt part of them, the hours, 
that were not devoted to prayer, meditation, or other 
religious exerciſes, were employed in weaving, and em- 
broidering, and other manual labours of various kinds. 
The poor, ſick, and diſabled Beguines were ſupported 
by the pious liberality of ſuch opulent perſons as were 
friends to the order. | 3 1 
XLII. This female inſtitution was ſoon imitated in Plan- 
ders by the other ſex; and conſiderable numbers of un- 
married men, both batchelors and widowers formed them- 
ſelves into communities of the ſame kind with thoſe of 
the Beguines, under the inſpection and government of a 
certain chief, and with the ſame religious views and pur- 
poſes; ſtill, however, reſerving to themſelves the liber- 
ty of returning to their former method of life [z]. Theſe 
pious perſons were, in the ſtyle of this age, called Beg- 
hards, and, by a corruption of that term uſual among 
the Flemiſh and Dutch, Bogards ; from others they re- 
ceived the denomination of Lollards; in France they 
were diſtinguiſhed at firſt by that of Bons Valets, or 


[(x) Other hiſtorians ſay, in the year 1207.] | > 
[o] See Marru. Paris, Hiftor. Major, ad An. 1243 & 1250, p. 
540. 696.—Tnomas CANTIPRATENSTS in Bono Univerſali de Apibus, 
lib. ii. cap. li. p. 478. edit. Colvenerii.— PR TRus be HexenTHAL, in 
his wes 6 from which, though they are not yet publiſhed, we have 
a very remarkable paſſage cited by Jos. GELDoLen. a RycxkEL, in 
his Obſervationes ad Vitam S. Begge, J cxcvi. p. 35 5. The origin and 
charters of the convents of Beguines, that were founded during this and 
the following century in Holland and Flanders, are treated in an ample 
manner by Aus.. Mix zus, in his Opera Hiftorico-diplomatica, Joh u 
BAPT. GRAMMAYE, in his Antiguitates Belgicæ, AnToN. SanDeRs, 
in his Brabantia et Flandria illuſtrata, and by the other writers of Bel- 
gic hiſtory, 4 | 
Is] Marrn. Paris, Hiff. Major, ad An. 1253, p. 539, 540. 
11 EE TE. Bons 
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wereallo called the Fraternity of weavers, from the trade, 
" W which the greateſt part of them exerciſed. The firſt ſo- 
city of the Beghards ſeems to have been that which was 


it is compoſed, have long ſince departed from their pri- 
mitive rule of diſcipline and manners. This firſt eſta- 


„ Wl bliſhment of the Begbards was followed by many more 
5 in Germany, France, Holland, and Flanders; though, af 


ter all their ſucceſs, their congregations were leſs nu- 


obſervation, that the Roman pontiffs never honoured 


db ſocieties of the Begbards and Beguines with their ſo- 
F lemn or explicit approbation, nor confirmed their eſta- 
n. blimments by the ſeal of their authority. They, how- 
n. Never, granted them a full toleration, and even defend- 


their enemies, who were many in number. This ap- 


pontiffs granted in compliance with the earneſt ſollici- 
e Nations of many illuſtrious perſonages, who wiſhed well 
to that fociety, It did not, however, continue always 


” in a flouriſhing ſtate, The greateſt part of the convents, 
5 both of the Beghards and Beguines, are now either de- 
A moliſhed, or converted to other uſes. In Flanders, in- 
8 deed, a conſiderable number of the latter ſtill ſubſiſt, 


but few of the former are to be found any where. 


pP · 2 1 0 
us, Igious orders that were inſtituted, or became famous du- 
In | | 1 | | 
ny [a] See RycreLin Vita S. Beggæ, p. 635.—ANnT. SAND ERII Han- 


ria Illuſtrata, lib. c. xvi. p. 136.— Jo. Barr. GrRammayei Antiquit. 


_ land. & in Gandawo, p. 22.—Avs. Mix xI Opera Diplom. Hiſt. tom. 
5 It. c. 168. p. 145.—HeLror, Hift. des Ordres, tom. vii. p. 248. who 
- „ nevertheleſs, chargeable with many errors. —GerHarpus Ax ro- 


Aix vs Pater Minifter (ſo the. head of the order is called in our times) 
Begbardorum Antwerpienſium in Epiſtola ad Ryckium de Begbardorum ori- 
pine et fatis, in RyCcKBL11 Vita S. Beggæ, p. 489. This author, in- 
deed, from a ſpirit of partiality to his order, conceals the truth de- 
gnedly in various places. | 
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Bons Garfons, and afterwards by that of Beguins; they Cr 


1 
bf 
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e ſtabliſned at Antwerp in the year 1228, and continues 
{till in a flouriſhing ſtate; though the hrethren, of whom 


d merous than thoſe of the Beguines [a]. It is worthy of 


of Jed them often againſt the ſtratagems and violence of 


pears by the edicts in favour of the Beghards, which the 


XLIII. After the accounts hitherto given of the ru- Greek wri- 
lers of the church, and of the monaſtic and other reli- . 
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Cx nr. ring this century, it will not be 1 Improper to conclude 

XIII. this chapter by mentioning briefly the Greek and Latin 
writers, who, during the ſame period, acquired a name 
by their learned productions. The moſt eminent a. 
mong the Greeks were 

NictTas ACOMINATUS, who compoſed a work en- 
titled; The Hiſtory and Treaſure of the Orthodox Faith, 
GrnMANus, the Grecian patriarch, of whom we have 
yet extant, among other productions of leſs note, 4 
Book againſt the Lalins, and An Expoſition of ihe Greek 
\Liturgy 3 

T HEODORUS LasCARIS, who left behind him ſever] 
treatiſes upon various ſubjects of a religious nature, and 
who allo entered the liſts againſt the Latins, which was 
ih the reigning paſſion among all the Greeks, who were 
0 endowed with any tolerable parts, and who were deſirous 
1 of ſhewing their zeal for the honour of their nation; 
13 NickPHORUS BLEMMIDA, who employed his talents 
1 in the ſalutary work of healing the diviſions between 
Fs the Greeks and Latins; | 

0 Akskxius, whoſe Synogſis of the Canon Law of the 
ol Greeks, is far from being contemptible ; 
W's GeorGius ACRoPoLITA, Who acquired a high degre: 
With.  ___ of renown, not only by his hiſtorical writings, but alſo by 
Wk | the tranſactions and negociations in which he was em. 
by ployed by the emperor M1caatr. ; 

Jotanxes BEeccus, of Veccus, who involved him: 
ſelf in much trouble, and made himſelf many enemies, 
by defending the cauſe of the Latins againſt his owl 
nation with too much zeal; 

GErokGr METOCHITA, and ConsranTINE MEerL1TF- 
N1ioTaA, Who employed, without ſucceſs, their moſt 
earneſt efforts to bring about a reconciliation between 
the Greeks and Latins ; 

Gro CE PacavmMEREs, who acquired a name by his 
commentary upon. Dioxvs ius, the pretended chief 0 
the myſtics, and by a hiſtory which he compoled 0 
his owa time; and 

Grorce the Cyprian, whoſe hatred of the Latins 
and warm oppoſition to VEcevs above-mentioned, ren 
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le dered him more famous than all his other productions C 1 NT. Þ 
10 U III. 
ne XLIV. The prodigious number of Latin writers that T—— 1 
4. atin wri- 


appeared in this century renders it impoſſible for us to ters, 

mention them all; we thall therefore confine our ac- 

count to thoſe among them, who were the moſt emt- 

nent, and whoſe theological writings demand moſt fre- 

J quently our notice in the courſe of this hiſtory. Such 
are, 

ee Joachiu, abbot of Hora in Calabria, who, though 
eſteemed on account of his piety and knowledge, 

ra was, nevertheleſs, a man of mean parts and of a 


as a prophet ſent from above. The pretended pro- 
phecies of this filly fanatic are abundantly known, and 


nd weak judgment, fall of enthuſiaſtic and viſionary no- | 
"WF tions, and therefore conſidered, during his life and af- | 
2 ter his death, by the miſerable and blinded multitude, 4 
naß have been frequently publiſhed \c] ; Wl 
mM STepHen LanGrTow, archbiſhop of Canterbury, who | 
„ vrote commentaries upon the greateſt part of the (| 
dle books of ſcripture [d]; ES th 
1 Fk ANIS, the founder of the famous ſociety of Friars- | 


minors, or Franciſcans, whoſe writings were deſigned to 

touch the heart, and excite pious and devout ſenti- 

ments, but diſcover little genius, and leſs judgment; 
ALAN DE L'IsLE, a logician, who made no mean 


um: figure among that diſputatious tribe, who applied him- 
2 ſelf alſo to the ſtudy of chemiſtry, and publiſhed ſeveral 


[5] For a more ample account of all theſe writers the reader may 
onſult the Bibliotheca Greca of FaBrIcivs. : 

le] The life of Joa cn iu was written in Italian by G pi Lau- 
Ro, and publiſhed in 4to at Naples in the year 1660. The firſt edi- 
tion of his prophecies was printed at Venice in the year 1517, and was 
followed by ſeveral new editions to ſatisfy the curioſity of the populace, 
great and ſmall. | 
„ IL) Laneton was a learned and polite author for the age he lived 
in. It is to him we are indebted for the diviſion of the Bible into chap- 
ters. He wrote Commentaries upon all the Books of the Old Teſtament, 
and upon St. Pans Epiſtles, } 
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Cx n T. moral diſcourſes, in which there are many wiſe and uſe, 


XIII. 


applauſe. 
What was called, philoſophical or dialectical theolopy, 
were, ALBEN TUs Macnus, THOMAS AQUINAS, Bong. 
an inquiſitive turn of mind, a ſublime and penetrating 


ng the moſt hidden truths, and treating with facility th 
molt abſtruſe ſubjects, though they are all chargeab| 


though much inferior in renown to the celebrated tri 


HaLes, the interpreter of AR18STOTLE, WILLIAM d 
Paris [bl, RoBtRT Cap Iro [:], THomas CANTIPRA 


been ſtrangely confounded both by ancient and modern writers, 80 
JA LE Boevuy, Memoires fur J Hiſt. 4 Auxerre, tom. i. p. 3oo. 4 
Difert. far P Hift. Civil. et Eccleſ de Pariſ. tom. ii. p. 293. 


1737 in 4to. - We have alſo a circumſtantial relation of whatever | con 


The Internal HISTORY Part I 
ful exhortations, and precepts ſe]; 
Jacosus pe VITRIAco, who acquired a name) 


his Oriental Hiftory ; and JacosBus DE Voraciyy, 
whole Hiſtory of 1he Lombards IVI, was received vii 


The writers of this century, who obtained the great. 
eſt renown on account of their laborious reſearches | in 


VENTURA, Who were, each of them, truly poſſeſſed o 


genius, accompanied with an uncommon talent of found: 


with errors and reveries that do little. honour to thei 
memories [g]. The other writers, who trod the ſame 
intricate paths of metaphyſical divinity, were many 
in number, and ſeveral of them juſtly admired 


umvirate now mentioned; ſuch were ALEXANDER Dt 


8 Several. of the name of ALan, lived i in this century, who hart 


(f] Jac. EchaRDI Scripior. Domin. tom. i. p. 454-—BoLLand 
Pref. ad Acta Sandor. tom. i. p. 9. 

[l For an account of ALBERT, fee EchARD. Script, Dom. tom. 

152.— For an account of Thomas Aquinas, Who was called i 
Axel of the ſcho/aſtics een other ſplendid titles, ſee the Aaa Sancrorun 
tom. i. | Marti, p. 65 5. & Avr. Tpxon, Vie de St. Thomas, . Pati 


cerns the life, writings, and exploits of BonavenTypa, the. tutelar 
faint of the Lionnois in France, in the two following books, wiz. Colo 
NIA, Hiftgire Litteraire de a Ville de en tom. ii. p. 07. —and tht 
Hliſloire de la Vie el, du Culte. de p Bonave enture far, un Hege Cord 
lier, @ Lyon, 1747, in vo. 

11 See the Gallia Chriſtiana, publiſhed. by. the Benedictines, 1 


are; I The learned AnTHony Woop has given an ample account0 
RoBerT CariTo, in his Antiquitat, Oxonienſ. tom. i. p. 81. 105, 
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rensis, JOHN DE PrSKHAu, WILLIAU DURAND, Ro- Can r. 


GER BACON [k], RicyarD Mippleron, AEcivivs XIII. 
ps CoLUMNA, ARMAND DE BELLO Visu, and ſeveral 
others. 1. 

Hoco pr St. Caro gained much applauſe by the On- 
cordance, which he compoſed of the Holy Bible [I]. 

GuilLLAUME DE St. AMoUR, carried on with great 
ſpirit and reſolution, but with little ſucceſs, a literary 
and theological war againſt the Mendieant friars, who 
looked upon begging as a mark of ſanctity. 

HuMBE&T DE RomaNis drew up a ſyſtem of rules 
and precepts with a view to put under better regula- 
tion the lives and manners of the monaſtic orders. 

GuiLiELMus PERALDUsS aroſe in this century to 
the higheſt degree of literary renown, in conſequence 
of a tyſtem of morals he publiſhed under the title of 
Summa Virtutum et Vittorum (m]. 

Raimond MARTIN yet ſurvives the oblivion that has 
covered many of his cotemporaries, and his Pugio Hidei, 
or Sword of Faith, which he drew againſt the Jews and 
Saracens, has eſcaped the ruins of time. 

Joh of Par1s deſerves an eminent rank among the 
glorious defenders of truth, liberty, and juſtice, ſince 
he maintained the authority of the civil powers, and 
the majeſty of kings and princes, againſt the ambitious 
ſtratagems and uſurpations of the Roman pontiffs, 
and declared openly his oppoſition to the opinion that 
was commonly adopted with reſpect to the ſacrament 


[(k) We are ſurprized to find Rod ER Bacon thruſt here into a 
crowd of vulgar /iterati, ſince that great man, whofe aſtoniſhing genius 
and univerſal learnihg have already been taken notice of, was, in every 
reſpeQ, ſuperior to ALBERT and BonaVENTURA, two of the heroes of 
Dr. Mosngin's triumvirate. ] „ 

(1) HuGo DE Sr. CARO, of St. Cher, compoſed alſo a very learn- 
ed collection of the various readings of the Hebrew, Greek, and La- 
tin manuſcripts of the Bible. This work, which he entitled Correc- 


| uorium Biblie, is preſerved in manuſcript in the Sorbonne library. We 


muſt not forget to obſerve alſo that his Concordance is the firſt that ever 


was compiled. ] I | 7 3 
[m] See CoLonta, Hiſtoire Litt. de la Ville de Lyon, tom. ii. p. 322, 
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Crnr.. of the Lord's ſupper, and the preſence of CHRisr in 
XIII. that holy ordinance [#]. 


HA F. II. 


Concerning the dofrine of the Chriſtian church during 
this century. 


. OW EVER numerous and deplorable the 
1 Sion. 1 corruptions and ſuperſtitious abuſes were that 


had hitherto reigned in the church, and deformed the 
beautiful ſimplicity of the goſpel, they were neverthe- 
leſs increaſed in this century, inſtead of being reform. 
ed, and the religion of CHRISH continued to ſuffer un. 
der the growing tyranny of fanaticiſm and ſuperſtition, 
The progreſs of reaſon and truth was retarded among 
the Grecks and Orientals by their immoderate averſion 
to the Latins, their blind admiration of whatever bore 
the ſtamp of antiquity, the indolence of their biſhop, 
the ſtupidity of their clergy, and the calamities of the 
times. Among the Latins many concurring cauſes uni: 
ted to augment the darkneſs of that cloud that had al 
ready been caſt over the divine luſtre of genuine Chril 
rianity. On the one hand, the Roman pontiffs coul 
not bear the thoughts of any thing that might haue 
the remoteſt tendency to diminiſh their authority, or to 
encroach upon their prerogatives; and therefore the 
laboured aſſiduouſly to keep the multitude in the dark, 
and to blaſt every attempt that was made towards a 1 
formation in the doctrine or diſcipline of the church, 
On the other hand, the ſchool-divines, among who 
the Dominicans and Franciſcan monks made the great 
eſt figure on account of their unintelligible jargon and 
ſubtilty, ſhed perplexity and darkneſs over the pla 
truths of religion by their intricate diſtinctions and end 


* 


[=] We may learn his opinion concerning the euchariſt from bi 
treatiſe, entitled, Deter minalio de S. Coena, and publiſhed in 8vo at L: 
dun, by the learned Dr. AL ix, in the year 1686.—See alſo ECHA RD. 
Scriptor. Dominican. tom. i. p. 50. BAL Vz II Vite Pontif. Aveniones 
tom. i. p. 4. 5 76, 577. 10 
of 


4 


I. Chap; III. of the CHURCH: e 
in Nieſs diviſions, and by that cavilling, quibbling, diſputa- C = x r. 
tious ſpirit, that is the mortal enemy both of truth and 
irtue, It is true, that theſe ſcholaſtic doctors were 
ot all equally chargeable with corrupting the truth; 
he moſt enormous and criminal corruptors of Chriſtia- 
iy were thoſe who led the multitude into the two 
allowing abominable errors: that it was in the power 
f man to perform, if he pleaſed, a more perfect obe- 
the hience than God required, and that the whole of re- 
hat gion conſiſted in an external air of gravity, and in 
the hertain compoſed bodily geſtures. | 
be: II. It will be eaſy to confirm this general account of New articles 
mm.de ſtate of religion by particular facts. In the iv coun- 7b in. 


| | ” poſed by I- 
il of the Lateran that was held by Innocent III, in nocent Ill. 


donne year 1215, at which ſuch a prodigious number 
noe eccleſiaſtics were aſſembled [o], that imperious and 
* ſolent pontiff, without deigning to conſult any body, 
ore 


ubliſhed no leſs than ſeventy laws or decrees, by which 
ot only the authority of the popes and the power of 
he clergy were confirmed and extended, but alſo new 
odtrines, or articles of faith, were impoſed upon Chriſ- 
ans. Hitherto the opinions of the Chriſtian doCtors, 
oncerning the manner in which the body and blood of if 
HRIST were preſent in, the euchariſt, were extremely "= 
ferent, nor had the church determined by any clear | 
d poſitive decree the ſentiment that was to be em- 


theWraced in relation to that important matter. It was 
laß erved for Innocent to put an end to the liberty, 
a reg ich every Chriſtian had hitherto enjoyed, of interpret- 
arch, this preſence in the manner he thought moſt agreeat 


ho 
Teat 
and 
pla 


end 


e to the declarations of ſcripture, and to decide in fa- 
ur of the moſt monſtrous doctrine, that the frenzy of 
Iperſtition was capable of inventing. This audacious. 
ntiff pronounced the opinion that is embraced at this 
ay in the church of Rome relating to that point, 
d be the only true orthodox account of the matter, 
d he had the honour of introducing and eſtabliſhing 
e uſe of the term Tranſubſtantiation, which was hither- 


m bi 
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[(o) At this council there were prefent 412 biſkops, 800 abbots and 
nors, beſides the ambaſſadors of almoſt all the European priaces.] 
EY M m 3 — "a 
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Cen T. to abſolutely unknown [p]. The ſame pontiff placed, by 
XIII. his own authority, among the duties preſcribed by the 
divine laws, that of auricular confeſſion to a prieſt, 3 
confeſſion that implied not only a general acknowledg. 
ment, but alſo a particular enumeration of the ſins and 
follies of the penitent Before this period ſeveral doctor, 
indeed, looked upon thiskind of confeſſion, as a duty incul. 
_ cated by divine authority; but this opinion was not pub. 
licly received as the doctrine of the church. For though 
the confeſſion of fins was juſtly looked upon as an eſſen. 
tial duty, yet it was left to every Chriſtian's choice, 9 
make this confeſſion mentally to the ſupreme Being, or 
to expreſs it in words to a ſpiritual confident and direc 
tor . Theſe two laws, which, by the authority of Ju. 
Noc EN, were received as laws of God, and adopted, o 
conſequence, as laws of the church, occaſioned a multi 
tude of new injunctions and rites, of which not even the 
ſmalleſt traces are to be found in the ſacred writings, or 
in the apoſtolic and primitive ages, and which were much 
more adapted to eſtabliſh and extend the reign of ſuper 
ſtition, than to open the eyes of the blinded multitude up- 
on the enormous abuſes of which it had been the ſource, 
The ſet of III. There is nothing that will contribute more to cor: 
__ lch vince us of the miſerable ſtate of religion in this century, 
Whippers. and of the frenzy that almoſt generally prevailed in the 
devotion of theſe unhappy times, than the riſe of the {cd 
called Flagellantes, or M bippers, which ſprung up in 1taly 
in the year 1260, and was propagated from thence thro 
almoſt all the countries of Europe. I he ſocieties, that em 
braced this new diſcipline, preſented the moſt hideou 
and ſhocking, ſpectacle, that can well be conceived; 
they ran in multitudes, compoſed of perſons of both ſexes, 
and of all ranks and ages, through the public places 0 
the moſt populous cities, and alſo through the fields and 
deſarts, with whips in their hands, laſhing their naked 
bodies with the moſt aſtoniſhing ſeverity, filling the 2 
with their wild ſhrieks, and beholding the firmament 
with an air of diſtraQion, ferocity, and horror, and all this 
[p] See Epu. ALBeERTINUs, De Euchari/tia, lib. iii. p. 972. 
. [4] See thg book of the learned DaiLLE, concerning Avricular Cot 


Feſſion. 


i 1 


with 
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with a view to obtain the divine mercy for themſelves, and Cg Mu. 
others by their voluntary mortification and penance [y]. XIII. 
This method of appeaſing the Deity. was perfectly con- 
formable to the notions concerning religion that generally 
prevailed in this century; nor did thele fanatical Z/hip- 
pers do any thing more in this extravagant diſcipline, | 
than practiſe the leſſons they had received from the 
monks, eſpecially from thoſe of the Mendicant orders. 
Hence they attracted the efteem and veneration not 

only of the populace, but alſo of their rulers, and were 
honoured and revered by all ranks and orders on ac- 

count of their extraordinary ſanctity and virtue. Their 

ſect, however, did not continue always in the ſame 

high degree of credit and reputation; for though the 
primitive Fhippers were exemplary in point of morals, 


yet their ſocieties were augmented, as might natural- 


ly be expected, by a turbulent and furious rabble, manv 


of whom were infected with the moſt ridiculous and 


impious opinions. Hence both the emperors and pon- 

tifs thought proper to put an end to this religious 

frenzy, by declaring all devout hipping contrary to the 

divine law, and prejudicial to the ſoul's eternal inte- 
8 N 

IV. The Chriſtian interpreters and commentators of 

this century, differ very little from thoſe of the pre- 

ceding times. The greateſt part of them pretended to The method 
draw from the depths of truth (or rather of their ima- ing and cr 


ginations) what they called the Internal juice and mar- Piinine the 


ſcriptures lit 


row of the ſcriptures, 1. e. their hidden and myſterious die altered ſn 
ſenſe; and this they did with ſo little dexterity, ſo lit- this century. 
tle plauſibility and invention, that the moſt of their ex- _ 
plications muſt appear inſipid and nauſeous to ſuch as 
are not entirely deſtitute of judgment and tafte. If 
our readers are deſirous of a proof of the juſtice of this 
cenſure, or curious to try the extent of their patience, 

[r] CryrisT. SchoreENII Hifforia Flagellantium.— IA dues Bot- 
Ir Au, Hiſtoire des Flagellans, chap. ix. p. 253. We have allo a lively 
picture of this fanatical diſcipline of the Hhippers, exhibited in Max- 
reng's Voyage Litteraire de deux Benedidins, tom. ii. p. 105. with 
which the reader may compare MuraTori Awiqq- Tal. medii evi, 


ton, vi. p. 469. 
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Cx nt. they have only to peruſe the explications that hays 


XIII. 


been given by archbiſhop LANC TON, HUCH beg $ 
CHER and ANToONY of Padua, of the various books gf 
the Old and New Teſtament. The Myſtic doctors car 
ried this viſionary method of interpreting ſeripture i 
the greateſt height, and diſplayed the moſt Jaboriay 
png al or rather the moſt egregious folly, in ſearch. 
ing for myſteries, where reaſon and common {en 
could find nothing but plain and evident truths. The 
were too penetrating and quick-fighted not to perceiy 
clearly in the holy ſcriptures all thoſe doctrines thy 
were agreeable to their idle and fantaſtic ſyſtem, Ny 
were their adverſaries the ſchool- men entirely averſe 1 
this arbitrary and fanciful manner af interpretation 
though their principal induſtry was employed rather i 
collecting the explications given by the ancient doc 
than in inventing new ones, as appear from the writings 
ALEX ANDPER HAL ES, GuILIELMUs ALVERNUS, and Ti 
MAS AQUINAS himſelf. We muſt not, however, omit d 
ſerving, that the ſcholaſtic doctors in general, and moree 
pecially theſe now mentioned, had recourſe often totk 
ſubtilties of logic and metaphylic to aſſiſt them in the 
explications of the ſacred writings. To facilitate t 
ſtudy and interpretation of theſe divine books, Hud 
DE ST. CHER compoſed his Concordance [s], and the D 
minicans, under the eye of their ſupreme chief the lean 
ed JoxDAN, gave a new edition of the Latin tranſlati 
of the Bible, carefully reviſed and corrected from t 
ancient copies [:]. The Greeks contributed nothin 
that deſerves attention, towards the illuſtration of ti 
Holy Scriptures, the greateſt part of which were e 
pounded with great learning by GRECORY ABULPH 


RAIUS, that famous Syrian, whole erudition was ill 
mous throughout all the eaſt, and whom we have 


ready had occaſion to mention in the courle of t 
hiſtory [u]. Wu 


[5] See ECHARnDI Scriptar. Ord. Predicater, tom. i. p. 194. 

l/] Rica. S1MON, Critique de la Bibliotheque des Auteurs Eccleſ. þ 
M. Du Pix. 

* Jos. Sin. Ass MANI Biblioth. Orient. Vatican. tom. ii. p. 2 


V. Syſte 


| 


9. 2] 
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exceedingly 1n this century, and the number of thoſe 
writers who treated of the divine perfections and wor- 


ticularly. All ſuch as were endowed with any conſi— 
derable degree of genius and eloquence employed 
their labours upon theſe noble branches of ſacred ſci- 
ence, more eſpecially the academical and public teach- 
ers, among whom the Dominicans and Franciſcans held 
the moſt eminent rank. It is, indeed, neither neceſlary 
to mention the names, nor to enumerate the produc- 
tions of theſe doctors, ſince whoever is acquainted with 
the characters and writings of ALBERT the Great, and 
Tromas Aquinas, will known every thing that is 
worthy of note in the reſt who were no more than 
their echoes. The latter of theſe two truly great men, 
who was commonly called the Angel of the ſchools, or 
the Angelic Doctor, lat unrivalled at the head of the di- 
vines of this century, and deſervedly obtained the prin- 
cipal place among thoſe who digeſted the doctrines 
of Chriſtianity into a regular ſyſtem, and illuſtrat- 
ed and explained them in a ſcientific manner. For no 
ſooner had his ſyſtem or /um of theology and morals 
ſeen the light, than it was received univerſally with 
the higheſt applauſe, placed in the ſame rank with the 
famous Book of Sentences of PETEx LOMBARD, and ad- 
mitted as the ſtandard of truth and the great rule ac- 
cording to which the public teachers formed their plans 
of inſtruction, and the youth their method of ſtudy, 
Certain writers, indeed, have denied that THOMAS 
was the author of the celebrated ſyſtem that bears his 
name [w]; but the reaſons they alledge in ſupport of 
this notion are utterly deſtitute of evidence and foli- 


dity [x]. 


[w] See Jo. Lauyo1 Traditio Eccliſiæ circa Simoniam, p. 290. 

8 See NaTaLis ALEXANDER, Hiſtor. Eccleſ. Sec. xiii. p. 391.— 
EcyarD and QueT1e, Scriptor. Ordin. Predicator. Sæc. xiii. tom. i. 
p. 293.— Ax r. Tougon, Vie de St. Thomas, p. 004. 
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V. Syſtems of theology and morals were multiplied Ct nr. 


| erke EET 
ſhip, and of the practical rules of virtue and obedi- lar Fry 
ence, is too great to permit our mentioning them par- theology: 
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CenrT. 
XIII. 


The ſcholal- . 


tic doQors, 


for the molt ; ing the difficulties with which ſome of them were at- 


part, Rral- 
1 * 
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VI. The greateſt part of theſe doctors followed Ax. 
STOTLE as their model, and made uſe of the logical 
and metaphyſical principles of that ſubtile philoſopher 
in illaſtrating the doctrines of Chriſtianity and remov- 


tended. In their philoſophical explications of the more 
ſublime truths of that divine religion they followed the 
hypotheſis of the Realiſts, which ſet, in this century, 
was much more numercus and flouriſhing than that «f 
the Nominalifts, on account of the luſtre £00 credit it 
derived from the authority of Thomas Aquinas and 
ALBERT, its learned and venerable patrons. Yet not: 
withſtanding all the ſubtilty and penetration of theſe ir- 
refragable, ſeraphic, and angelic doctors, as they were 
commonly ſtyled, they often appeared wiſer in their 
own conceit, than they were in reality, and frequently 
did little more than involve in greater obſcurity, the 
doctrines which they pretended to place in the cleareſt 
light. For not to mention the ridiculous oddity of 
many of their expreſſions, the hideous harbarity of their 
ſtyle, and their extravagant and preſumptuous deſire of 
prying into matters that infinitely ſurpaſs the comprehen- 
ſion of ſhort- ſighted mortals, they were chargeable with 
defects in their manner of reaſoning, which every true 
philoſopher will, of all others, be moſt careful to avoid. 
For they neither defined their terms accurately, and 
hence aroſe innumerable diſputes merely about words; 
nor did they divide their ſubject with perſpicuity and 
preciſion, and hence they generally treated it in a con- 
fuſed and unſatisfactory manner. The great Angelic 
Door himſelf, notwithſtanding his "boaſted method, 
was defective in theſe reſpects; his definitions are of. 
ten vague, or obſcure, and his plans or diviſions, though 
full of art, are fr equently deſtitute of clearneſs and Pro 
portion. 


of 


[* In the original we find Poſitivi in the margin, which is manifeſtly a fault; ace 
the Paſtivi were quite oppolite in their method of teaching, to the ſchool men, and 
were the iame with Biblici mentioned in the following ſeRtion, See above Cent. 


Til. P. Il. Cn, il, 8 Vit. 
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VII. The method of inveſtigating divine truth by CEN rt. 


reaſon and philolophy prevailed fo univerſally and was 


followed with ſuch ardor, that the number of thole, The 


XIII. 


num- 


who, in conformity with the example of the ancient ber of com- 


pilers, or Bi- 


doctors, drew their ſyſtems of theology from the holy Beit e, 
ſeriptures and the writings of the fathers, and who ac- greatly 


quired on that account the name of Bibliciſts, diminiſh— 


| ed from day to day. It is true, indeed, that ſeveral 


perſons of eminent piety [y], and even ſome of the Ro- 
man ponriffs [z], exhorted, with great ſeriouſneſs and 
warmth, the ſ/cholaffic divines; and more eſpecially thoſe 
of the univerſity of Paris, to change their method of 
teaching theology, and, laying alide their philoſophical 
abſtraction and ſubtilty, to deduce the ſublime ſcience 
of ſalvation from the holy ſcriptures with that purity 
and ſimplicity, with which it was there delivered by the 
inſpired writers. But theſe admonitions and exhorta- 
tions were without effect; the evil was become too in- 
veterate to admit of a remedy, and the paſſion for lo- 
gie and metaphyſic was grown ſo univerſal and fo vio- 
lent, that neither remonſtrances nor arguments could 
check its preſumption, or allay its ardor. In juſtice, 
however, to the ſcholaſtic doctors it is neceſſary to ob- 
ſerve, that they did not neglect the dictates of the 


goſpel, nor the authority of tradition; txough what 


they drew from theſe two ſources proves ſufficiently 
that they had ſtudied neither with much attention or 


diminiſhed. 


| [y] See Du Bovrar, Hip. Acad. Pariſ tom. iii. p. 9. 129. 180, 


Arr. Waoop, Antiqq. Oxonienſ. tom. i. p. 91, 92. 94. 

[=] See the famous epiſtle of Gregory IX to the profeſſors in the 
univerſity of Paris, publiſhed in Du Bovrav's Hi. Acad. Pariſ. 
tom. iii. p. 129. The pontiff concludes that remarkable epiſtle with 
the following words: Mandamus et ſtrife præcipimus, quatenus fine fer- 
mentd mundane ſcientiæ, docealis Theologicam puritatem, non adulterantes 


verbum Dei Philoſophorum figmentis . . . ſed contenti terminis a patribus in- 


flitutis mentis auditorum wveſtrorum frutu celeſtis eloquii ſaginetis ut 
bauriant a fontibus ſalvatoris. Se: 
(* In the margin of the original, inft=ad of Bibliciſi which we find in the text, 


Dr. Mosugin has wrote Sententiarii, which is undoubtedly an overſight The Sen- 


tentearit or followers of PxTer LomnArp, whois conſidered as the father of the febe- 
laftic philoſophy, are to be placed in the ſame claſs with the philoſophical divines, 
mentioned in the preceding ſection, and were quite oppoſite to the Biblici, both 


in _ manner of thiakiog and teaching. See above CzxT, XII. P. II Cn. III. 


application 
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cr. application of mind [a] And it is moreover certain, 
XIII. that, in proceſs of time, they committed to others the 


Mach oppo- VIII. The opinions which. theſe philoſophical divines 


laſtic doc- ries of the ancient fathers highly dangerous, and even 


care of conſulting the ſources now mentioned, and re- 
ſerved to themſelves the much reſpected province of 
philoſophy, and the intricate mazes of dialectical chi- 
cane. And, indeed, independent of their philoſophi. 
cal vanity, we may aſlign another reaſon for this me. 
thod of proceeding drawn from the nature of their pro- 
feſſion, and the circumſtances in which they were placed. 
For the greateſt part of theſe ſubtile doctors were Do- 
minican or Franciſcan friars; and as the monks of theſe 
Orders had no poſſeſſions, not even libraries, and led, 
beſides, wandering and itinerant lives, ſuch of them as 
were ambitious of literary fame, and of the honours of 
authorſhip, were, for the moſt part, obliged to draw 
their materials from their own genius and memory, be- 
ing deſtitute of all other ſuccours, 


inſtilled into the minds of the youth appeared to the vota- 


pernicious, and hence they uſed their utmoſt efforts to ſtop 
the progreſs of theſe opinions and to diminiſh the credit 
and influence of their authors. Nor was their oppoſition 
at all ill grounded; for the ſubtile doctors of the ſchool 
not only explained the myſteries of religion in a man- 
ner conformable to the principles of their preſumptuous 
logic, and modified them according to the imperious 
dictates of their imperfect reaſon, but alſo propagated 
the moſt 1mpious ſentiments and tenets concerning the 
ſupreme Being, the material world, the origin of the 
univerſe, and the nature of the ſoul. And when it was 
objected to theſe ſentiments and tenets, that they were 
in direct contradiction to the genius of Chriſtianity and 
to the expreſs doctrines of ſcripture, theſe ſcholaſtic 
quibblers had recourſe, for a reply, or rather for a me- 
thod of eſcape, to that perfidious diſtinction, which has 


la] Farnit Alteration du Dogme Thealogique par la Philoſephie d 
Ariſtote, p. 289,—RIicnanp Simon, Critique de la Bibliotbegue des 
Auteurs Eccleſ. per M. Do Pix, tom. i. p. 170. 187. 


been 
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n, been frequently employed by modern deiſts, that theſe C » u T. 


e tenets were philgſophically true, and conformable to right XIII. 

e. | reaſon, but that they were, indeed, theologically Tate, OW 

of and cantrary to the orthodox faith. This kindled an 

U apen war between the Bibliciſts, or Bible-divines, and 

lis the ſcholaſtic doctors, which was carried on with great 

e. warmth throughout the whole courſe of this century; 

0 particularly in the univerſities of Oxford and Paris, 

d where we find the former loading the latter with the 

8 heavieſt reproaches in their public acts, and in their 

fe Polemic writings, and acculing them of eorrupting the 

d, doctrines of the goſpel, both in their public leſſons, and 

as in their private diſcourſe [b]. Even St. THOM As him- 

of W ſelf was accuſed of holding opinions contrary to the 

w truth ; his orthodoxy, at leaſt, was looked upon as ex- 

e. tremely dubious by many of the Pariſian doctors [c}. 

He accordingly ſaw a formidable ſcene of oppoſition 

es arifing againſt him, but had the good fortune to conjure | 
a the ſtorm, and to eſcape untouched. Others, whole | 
en authority was leſs extenſive and their names leſs reſpec- | 
” table, were treated with more ſeverity. The living 
Jit were obliged to confeſs publicly their errors, and the | 
N dead, who had perſevered in them to the laſt, had their | 
ol memories branded with infamy. 7 = | 
n. IX. But the moſt formidable adverſaries the ſcholaſ- The wyt- 

us tic doctors had to encounter were the Myſtics, who, re- es oppoſe 

us jecting every thing that had the leaſt reſemblance of ar- en 

ed gumentation or diſpute about matters of doctrine and 

he opinion, confined their endeavours to the advancement 

he of inward piety, and the propagation of devout and 

48 tender feelings, and thus acquired the higheſt degree 

re of popularity. The people. who are much more af- 
d fected with what touches their paſſions, than with what 
1 

5 [] See MaTTH- Pakis, Hiflor, Major, p. 541,—BouLar, Hif, 

28 Acad. Pariſ. tom. ji. p. 397. 430. 433. 472, &c. 


fle] See Jo. Lavnorr Hift. Gymnaſ. Navarreni, part. III. lib. iii. 
cap. cxvi. tom. iv. Opp. part. I. p. 485.—Bovrary, Hift. Acad. 


4 Pariſ. tom. iv. p. 204.— PET RI Zognii. Opuſcula Sacra, tom. i. p. 
des 445.—R. Simon, Lettres Choiftes, tom. ii. p. 366.— EchARDI Scrip- 


tor. Ordin. Prædicator. tom. i. p. 435. ; 
en | 1 e 
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Myſticiſm and Dialectics by their learned labours, and 


The ſtate of 


Chriſtian 
morality. 


may be eaſily conceived, entirely different. We may 


ous virtues and vices in particular; and hence the pro- 


| firſt comprehended the moral virtues, which differ, in 


1 
n. 
1 *"Y > 4 
e — 
h 1 - E a # 
19 
8 Ji 4 1 


Er. 


treated, in their writings, of the obligations of morali- 


were principally employed in defining the nature of vir- 
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is only addreſſed to their reaſon, were attached to the 
Myflics in the warmeſt manner; and this gave ſuch 
weight to the reproaches and invectives which the 

threw out againſt the ſchool- nien, that the latter thought 
it more prudent to diſarm cheſe favourites of the multi. 
tude by mild and ſubmiſſive meaſures, than to return 
their reproaches with indignation and bitterneſs. The 

accordingly ſet themſelves to flatter the Myſtics, and not 
only extolled their ſentimental ſyſtem, but employed their 
pens in illuſtrating and defending it; nay, they aſſociat- 
ed it with the ſcholaſtic philoſophy, though they were 
as different from each other as any two things could 
poſſibly be. It is well known that BonavenTuRa, 
ALBERT the great, Rog ERT CariTo, and Thomas 
Aquinas contributed to this reconciliation between 


even went ſo far as to write commentaries upon Dioxv- 
S1us, the chief of the Myſtics, whom theſe ſubtile doc- 
tors probably looked upon with a ſecret contempt. 

X. Both the ſchool-men and Myſtics of this century 


ty, the duties of the Chriſtian life, and of the means 
that were moſt adapted to preſerve or deliver the foul 
from the ſervitude and contagion of vice; but their 
methods of handling theſe important ſubjects, were, as 


form an idea of myſtical morality from the Ob/ervaticns 
of GrEoRGE PACHYMERIS upon the writings of Dionyſius, 
and from the Spiritual Inflitutes or Abridgment of Myſtic 
Theology, compoſed by HumserT DE Romanis, of 
which productions the firſt was written in Greek, and 
the ſecond in Latin. As to the ſcholaſtic moraliſts, they 


tue and vice in general, and the characters of the vari- 
digious number of ſums or ſyſtematical collections, of 
virtues and vices, that appeared in this century. The 


ſchool men divided the virtues into two claſſes. The 


no reſpect from thoſe which ArtsToTLE recommended 
| to 
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to his diſciples. The ſecond contained the theological CE xlr. 


virtues, which, in conſequence of what St. Paur, ſays, 1 
Corinth. xiii. 13. they made to conſiſt in Faith, Hope, and 
Charity. In explaining and illuſtrating the nature of the 
virtues comprehended in theſe two claſſes, they ſeemed 


rather to have in view the pleaſure of diſputing than the 
deſign of inſtructing, and they exhauſted all their ſub- _ 
tilty in reſolving difficulties which were of their own 


creation. Thomas Aquinas ſhone forth as a ſtar of the 
firſt magnitude, though, like the others, he was often 
covered with impenetrable fogs. The ſecond part of his 
famous /um was wholly employed in laying down the 
principles of morality, and in deducing and illuſtrating 
the various duties that reſult from them; and this part 
of his learned labours has had the honour and misfor- 
tune of paſſing through the hands of a truly prodigious 
number of commentators. 


XI. It is abſolutely neceſſary to obſerve here, that a, impor- 


tant remark 
relating to 
the manner 
of treating 
morals, in 
this century. 


the moral writers of this and the following centuries 
muſt be read with the utmoſt caution ; and with a perpe- 
tual attention to this circumſtance, that though they em- 
ploy the ſame terms that we find in the ſacred writings, 
yet they uſe them in a quite different ſenſe from that 
which they bear in theſe divine books. They ſpeak of 
juſtice, charity, faith, and holineſs; but as theſe virtues 
are illuſtrated by theſe quibbling ſophiſts, they differ 
much from the amiable, and ſublime duties, which 
Ca 8 1sT and his diſciples have inculcated under the ſame 


denominations. A ſingle example will be ſufficient to 


render this evident beyond contradiction. A prous and 
holy man, according to the ſenſe annexed by our Sa- 
viour to theſe terms, is one, who conſecrates his affecti- 
ons and aCtions to the ſervice of the ſupreme Being, and 


accounts it his higheſt honour and felicity, as well as 
his indiſpenſable duty to obey his laws. But, in the 
ſtyle of the moral writers of this age, he was a pious 


and holy man, who deprived himſelf of his poſſeſſions 


to enrich the prieſthood, to build churches, and found 


monaſteries, and whoſe faith and obedience were fo im- 


plieitly 


— . 
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Can r. plicitly enſlaved to the imperious dictates of the Roman 


XIII. 


cerning juſtice, at all conformable to the nature of that 
virtue, as it is deſcribed in the holy ſcriptures, ſince in 


The ſtate of 
polemic or 
controverſial 


the deciſion of the fathers, than by the dictates of rea- 
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pontiffs, that he believed and acted without examinati- 
on, as theſe lordly directors thought proper to preſcribe; 
Nor were the ideas which theſe writers entertained con- 


their opinion it was lawful to injure, revile, torment, 
perſecute, and even put to death, a Heretic, 1. e. any 
perſon who refuſed to obey blindly the deerees of the 
pontiffs, or to believe all the abſurdities, which they 
impoſed upon the credulity of the multitude. 

XII. The writers of controverſy in this century were 
more numerous than reſpectable. NictTas ACOMIN A- 
us, who made a conſiderable figure among the Greeks, 
attacked all the different ſects in his work entitled, The 
Treaſure of the Orthodox Faith ; but he combated after 
the Grecian manner, and defended the cauſe he under- 
took to maintain, rather by the decrees of councils, and 


fon and the authority of ſcripture. Raymond of PeN- 
NAFORT was one of the firſt among the Latins who a- 
bandoned the unchriſtian method of converting infidels 
by the force of arms and the terrors of capital puniſh- 
ments, and who undertook tovanquiſh the Jewsand Sara- 
cens by reaſon and argument [4]. This engaged 1n the 
tame controverſy a conſiderable number of able diſpu- 
tants, who were acquainted with the Hebrew and Ara- 
bic languages, among whom Raymond MARTIN, the 
celebrated author of the Sword of Faith [e], is unqueſ- 
tionably entitled to the firſt rank. THOMAS Aquinas, 
alſo, appeared with dignity among the Chriſtian cham- 
pions, and his book againſt the Gentiles [F], is far from 
being contemptible ; nor ought we to omit mentioning 


LJ EchAAD⁰ & Queriy in Scriptoribus Ordinis Pradicator. tom. i. $ 


. , 5 
1 BaYLE's Dictionary, at the article MARTINI. — PAULI Colo 
211 Hiſpania Orient. p. 209. = 

F] Jo. Ars. Fasrgictius, Deled. Argumentorum et Seriptor. pro 
weritate Relig. Chriſtian. p. 270. 
- | a learned 


ro 
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a learned work of Al Ax DE L'IsLE, which was deſigned CE N r. 
to refute the objections of both Jews and Pagans [g]. XIII. 


The writers, who handled other more particular branch- 
es of theological controverſy, were far inferior to theſe 


now mentioned in genius and abilities, and their works 
ſeemed leſs calculated to promote the truth, than to 
render their adverſaries odious. | 
XIII. The grand controverſy between the Greek and The contre- 
Latin church was ſtill carried on, and all the efforts that e 


were made, during this century, to bring it to a conclu- Greeks and 


| a Latins con- 
ſion, one way or another, proved ineffectual. G«e- 4, 


coRy IX. employed the miniſtry of the Franciſcan 
monks to bring about an accommodation with the 
Greeks, and purſued with zeal this laudable purpoſe 


from the year 1232 to the end of his pontificate, but 
| without the leaſt appearance of ſucceſs [þ]. Innocent 


IV embarked in the ſame undertaking in the year 1247, 


| and W aj of PaRMA, with other Franciſcan friars, 
to Nice for the ſame purpoſe ; while the Grecian pontiff 
came in perſon to Rome, and was declared legate of the 


Apoſtolic ſee [i J. But theſe previous acts of mutual ci- 


vility and reſpect, which could not but excite the hopes 


of ſuch as longed for the concluſion of theſe unhappy 
diſcords, did not terminate in the reconciliation that 
was expected. New incidents aroſe to blaſt the influ- 
ence of theſe ſalutary meaſures, and the flame of diſſen- 
ſion recevered new vigour, Under the pontificate of 

UrBAN IV the aſpect of things changed for the better, 
and the negotiations for peace were renewed with ſuch 
ſucceſs, as promiſed a ſpeedy concluſion of theſe unhap- 
py diviſtons, For MichAEL PALO OO us had no 


| ſooner driven the Latins out of Conſtantinople, than he 


ſent ambaſſadors to Rome to declare his. pacific intenti- 
ons, that thus he might eſtabliſh his diſputed dominion, 


[g] Liber contra Judæos et Pagancs. „ 

[5] See Wappinc, Anal. Minor. tom. ii. p. 279. 296. & EchAxsp, 
Scriptor. Ordin. Prædicator. tom. i. p. 103. 911.—Add to theſe 
Marr. Paxis, Hiftor. Major, p. 386. 

i] See BALUzII Miſcellan. tom. vii. p. 370. 388. 393. 397. 497» 
498.—Wapping, Annal. Minor, tom. iii. & iv. p. 37. 


and 
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Cz x7. and gain over the Roman pontiff to his ſide []. But 
XIII. quring the courſe of theſe negotiations, URBAN 's death 
left matters unfiniſhed, and ſuſpended once more the 


cor. et Latin, tom. ii. Opp. p. 488, &c. 


hopes and expectations of the public. Under the pon. 
tificate of GzeGory X, propoſals of peace were again 
made by the ſame emperor, who, after much oppolition 
from his own clergy, ſent ambaſſadors to the council 
that was aſſembled at Lions in the year 1274 [] J], and 
there, with the ſolemn confent of Jod Veccvus, patri- 
arch of Conflantinople, and ſeveral Greek biſhops pub- 
licly agreed to the terms of accommodation propoſed 
by the Roman pontiff []. This reunion, however, 
was not durable; for the fituation of affairs in Greece 
and Italy being changed ſome years after this convenii- 
on, and that in fuch a manner, as to deltver the former 
from all apprehenſions of a Latin invaſion, AnDRoNt- 
cus, the ſon of MichAEV, aſſembled a council at Con- 
faantineple, in the palace of Blacherne, A. D. 1284, in 
which, by a folemn decree, this ignominious treaty was 
declared entirely null, and the famous Vicus, by 
whoſe perſuaſion and authority it had been concluded, 
was ſent into exile u], This reſolute meaſure, as may 


[4] Wapping. Anal. Miner. tom. iv. p. 181. 201. 223. 269; 


303. Ls : 
[I] See Wapping, Annales Minor. tom. iv. p. 343. 371. tom v. 


p. 9. 29. 62.—CoLowla, Hiſt. Litter. de la Ville de Hen, tom. ii. 


284. | | | 

l 2) Jos rn, and not Vęccus, was patriarch of Conſtantinople when 
this treaty was concluded. The former had bound himſelf by a ſolemn 
oath never to conſent to a reconciliation between the Greek and Latin 
churches ; for which reaſon the emperor, when he ſent his ambaſſador 
to Lions, propoſed to JosE H the following alternative: that, if they 
fucceeded in bringing about an accommodation, he thould renounce his 
patriarchal dignity, but, if they failed in their attempt, he was to re- 
main patriarch, adviſing him, at the ſame tine, to retire to a convent, 
until the matter was decided. The ambaſſadors ſucceeded, Jos En 
was depoſed, and VEccus elected in his place; when, and not before, 
this latter ratified the treaty in queſtion by his ſolemn conſent to the ig- 
nominious article of ſzpremacy and pre-eminence, which it confirmed to 
the Roman pontiff.] | 

[] Leo ALLAT1US de perpetua conſenſione Eccleſ. Orient, et Occident. 
lib. ii. c. xv, xvi. p. 727. —FR1D. SrANREIM 4 per pet. diſſenſſone Gre- 


welt 
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well be imagined, rendered the diviſions more violent CEN x. 

than they had been before the treaty now mentioned; XIII. 

and it was alſo followed by an open ſchiſm, and by the 

moſt unhappy diſcords among the Grecian clergy. 
XIV. We paſs over ſeveral controverſies of a more The diputes 

private kind and of inferior moment, which have no- organs 

thing in their nature or "circumſtances that deſerve the of chrit's 

attention of the curious; but we muſt not forget to ob- r! * 

ſerve, that the grand diſpute concerning the eucharift continued, 

was ſtill continued in this century, not only in France, 

but in ſeveral other places. For, though IW NOCENT III 

had, in the council held at the Lateran in the year 1215, 

preſumptuouſly taken upon him to place Franſubſtanti- 

alion among the avowed doctrines of the Latin church, 

yet the authority of this decree was called in queſtion 

by many, and ſeveral divines had the courage to main- 

tain the probability of the opinions that were oppoſed 

to that monſtrous dodrine. Thoſe* who, adopting the 

ſentiments of BRRRENOER, conſidered the bread and 

wine in no other light, than as ſigns or ſymbols of the 

body and blood of CHRIST, did not venture either to 

defend or profeſs this opinion in a public manner. Ma- 

ny, alſo, thought it ſufficient to acknowledge, what was 

termed, a real preſence, though they explained the man- 

ner of this preſence quite otherwiſe than the doctrine 

ef InnocenT had defined it [o]. Among theſe, Jon x, 

ſurnamed Ponceus Asinus, a ſubtile doctor of the 

univerſity of Paris, acquired an eminent and diſtin- 

guiſned name, and, without incurring the cenſure of 

his ſuperiors, ſubſtituted Conſubſtantiation in the place 

of Tranſubſlantiation towards the concluſion of this 


century [p]. 


[0] Par. ALLix, Pref. ad F. Johannis Determinat. de Sacramento 
Altaris, publiſhed at London in 8vo in the year 1686. 
| [p] The book of this celebrated doctor was publiſhed by the learned 
AlL ix above-mentioned- See BaLuzil Vitæ Pontiff. Avenion. tom. 
i. p. 576.—Dacnxern Syicileg. Veter. Scriptor. tom. iii. p. 58.— 
EcnxkxpI Scriptores Dominicani, tom. i. p. 561. be 
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Rites multi. I. T T would be endleſs to enumerate the additions 

J that were made in this century to the external part 
of divine worſhip, in order to increaſe its pomp and 
render it more ftriking. Theſe additions were owing 
partly to the public edits of the Ronfan pontiffs, and 
partly to the private injunctions of the Sacerdotal and 
Monaſtic orders, who ſhared the veneration, which was 
excited in the multitude by the ſplendor and magnifi- 
cence of this religious ſpectacle. Inſtead of mentioning 
theſe additions, we fhall only obſerve in general, that 


plied. 


The rites in- 
ſtituted in 
relation to 
the eucha- 
riſt. 


The Internal HIS TORY 


CHAP. IV. 


Concerning the rites and ceremonies uſed in the church 


during this ceutury. 


” Part II. 


religion was now become a ſort of a rareeſhow through 
the admirable wiſdom of the rulers of the church, who, 
to render its impreſſions more deep and lafting, thought 
proper to exhibit it in a ſtriking manner, to the exter- 
nal ſenſes. For this purpoſe at certain ſtated times, 
and eſpecially upon the more illuſtrious feftivals, the 
' miraculous diſpenſations of the divine wiſdom in favour 
of the church, and the more remarkable events in the 
Chriſtian hiſtory, were repreſented under certain allego- 
rical figures and images, or rather in a kind of 'mimic 
ſhew [o]. But theſe ſcenic repreſentations, in which 
there was a motley mixture of mirth and gravity, theſe 
tragi-comical ſpectacles, though they amuſed and affec- 
ted in a certain manner the gazing populace, were high- 
ly detrimental, inſtead of being uſeful to the cauſe of 
religion; they degraded its dignity, and furniſned abun- 


dant matter of laughter to its enemies. 


H. It will not appear ſurpriſing that the bread, con- 
ſecrated in the ſacrament of the. Lord's ſupper, became 


[9] It is probable envugh that this licentious cuſtom of exhibiting 
mimic repreſentations of religious objects derived its origin from the 
Mendicant fiiars, "I 


the 
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the object of religious worſhip; for this was the natural Cz wr. 
conſequence of the monſtrous doctrine of Tranſubſtan- XIII. 
tiation. But the effects of that impious and ridiculous 


doctrine did not end here; it produced all that train of 
ceremonies and inſtitutions that are ſtill uſed in the 
church of Rome in honour of that deified bread, as they 
blaſphemouſly call it. Hence thoſe rich and ſplendid 
receptacles, that were formed for the reſidence of God 
under this new ſhape [r], and the lamps and other pre- 
cious ornaments that were deſigned to beautify this ha- 
bitation of the Deity. And hence the cuſtom that ſtill 
prevails, of carrying about this divine bread in ſolemn 
pomp through the public ſtreets, when it is to be admi- 
niſtred to ſick or dying perſons, with many other cere- 


monies of a like nature which are diſhonourable to reli- 


gion, and opprobrious to humanity. But that which 


gave the finiſhing touch to this heap of abſurdities, and 


diſplayed ſuperſtition in its higheſt extravagance, was the 
inſtitution of the celebrated annual Feſtival of the Holy 


Sacrament, or, as it is ſometimes called, of the body of 


Chrift "whoſe origin was as follows: A certain devout 
woman, whoſe name was JuLIAN A, and who lived at 
Liege, declared that ſhe had received a revelation from 
heaven intimating to her, that it was the will of God, 
that a peculiar feſtival ſhould be annually obſerved in 
honour of the holy ſacrament, or rather of the real pre- 
ence of CRIST's body in that ſacred inſtitution. Few 
gave attention or credit to this pretended viſion, whoſe 


er) This blaſphemous language which Dr. Mos BE 1m isobliged to 
009 The of the .doQrine of TranſubAtantiation, 
is nothing in compariſen with the impious figures that were made uſe of 
by the abettors of chat inonſtrous tenet to accommodate it, in ſome 
meaſure, to the capacities of the multitude. We need not woader that 
the Pagans metamorphoſed their Jue1TER into a bull, a ſwar, and other 
ſuch figures, when we ſee the rulers of the Chriſtian chu reh trans form- 


ing the Sop of God into a piece of bread; a transformation ſo vile, and, 


even were it not vile, ſo uſeleſs, that it is inconceivable how it could 


enter into the head of any mortal, and equally ſo, how the biſhops of 
Rome could conſide ſo far in the credulity of the people as to .riſk their 


authority by propagating my a doQrine. | 


— —-— 
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\ cence of this religious ſpectacle. Inſtead of mentioning 
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Concerning the rites and ceremonies uſed in the church 
| during this ceutury. 


that were made in this century to the external part 
of divine worſhip, in order to increaſe its pomp and 
render it more ſtriking. Theſe additions were owing 
partly to the public edits of the Ronfan pontiffs, and 
partly to the private injunctions of the Sacerdotal and 
Monaſtic orders, who ſhared the veneration, which was 
excited in the multitude by the ſplendor and magnifi- 


theſe additions, we fhall only obſerve in general, that 
religion was now become a fort of a rareeſhow through 
the admirable wiſdom of the rulers of the church, who, 
to render its impreſſions more deep and lafting, thought 
proper to exhibit it in a ſtriking manner, to the exter- 
nal ſenſes. For this purpoſe at certain ſtated times, 
and eſpecially upon the more illuſtrious feftivals, the 
miraculous diſpenſations of the divine wiſdom in favour 
of the church, and the more remarkable events in the 
Chriſtian hiſtory, were repreſented under certain allego- 
rical figures and images, or rather in a kind of mimic 
ſhew [g]. But theſe ſcenic repreſentations, in which 
there was a motley mixture of mirth and gravity, theſe 
tragi-comical ſpectacles, though they amuſed and affec- 
ted in a certain manner the gazing populace, were high- 
ly detrimental, inſtead of being uſeful to the cauſe of 
religion; they degraded its dignity, and furniſned abun- 


dant matter of laughter to its enemies. 


The rites in- 


ſtituted in 


I. It will not appear ſurpriſing that the bread, con- 


relation to ſecrated in the ſacrament of the. Lord's ſupper, became 


the eucha · 


[4] It is probable enough that this licentious cuſtom of exhibiting 
mimic repreſentations of religious objects derived its origin from the 
Mendicant friars. 


the 


| 
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the object of religious worſhip; for this was the natural Cz wr. | 
conſequence of the monſtrous doctrine of Tranſubſtan- XIII. 
tiation. But the effects of that impious and ridiculous 
doctrine did not end here; it produced all that train of 
ceremonies and inſtitutions that are ſtill uſed in the 
church of Rome in honour of that deified bread, as they 
blaſphemouſly call it. Hence thoſe rich and ſplendid 
receptacles, that were formed for the reſidence of God 
under this new ſhape [7], and the lamps and other pre- 
cious ornaments that were deſigned to beautify this ha- 
bitation of the Deity. And hence the cuſtom that till 
prevails, of carrying about this divine bread in ſolemn 
pomp through the public ſtreets, when it is to be admi- 
niſtred to ſick or dying perſons, with many other cere- 
monies of a like nature which are diſhonourable to reli- 
gion, and opprobrious to humanity. But that which 
gave the finiſhing touch to this heap of abſurdities, and 
diſplayed ſuperſtition in its higheſt extravagance, was the 
inſtitution of the celebrated annual Feftival of the Holy 
Sacrament, or, as it is ſometimes called, of the body of 
Chrift "whoſe origin was as follows: A certain devout 
woman, whoſe name was JuLIAN A, and who lived at 
Liege, declared that ſhe had received a revelation from 
heaven intimating to her, that it was the will of God, 4 
that a peculiar feſtival ſhould be annually obſerved in _ 944 
honour of the holy ſacrament, or rather of the real pre 
ence of CHRIS T's body in that ſacred inſtitution. Few 
gave attention or credit to this pretended viſion, whoſe 


[/r) This blaſphemous language which Dr. Mos HR 1M is obliged to 
00 reef the doctrine of 7 bree 
is nothing in compariſen with the impious figures that were made uſe of 
by the abettors of that inonſtrous tenet to accommodate it, in ſome. , 
meaſure, to the capacities of the multitude. We need not wondet that 
the Pagans metamorphoſed their Io IrERR into a bull, a ſwan, and other 
ſuch figures, when wg ſee the rulers of the Chriſtian church transform- 
ing the Soy of God into a piece of bread; a, transformation ſo vile, and, 
eren were it not vile, ſo uſeleſs, that it is inconceivable how it could 
enter into the head of any mortal, and equally ſo, how the biſhops. of 
Rome could confide ſo far in the credulity of the people as to riſk their 
authority by propagating 5 a doQtrine.] | 
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C x » v. circumſtances were extremely equivocal and abſurd Ii 


xIll. 


tival throughout the whole province, notwithſtanding 


name was Eve, took up her cauſe with uncommon zeal, 


The year of 
Jubilee ad- 
ded to the 
rites of the 
church. 


poſal founded only on an idle dream. After the death 


and which would have come to nothing, had it not been 
ſupported by Roß ER, biſhop of Liege, who, in the year 
1246, publiſhed an order for the celebration of this fel. 


the oppoſition which he knew would be made to a pro- 
of JULIlaNna, one of her friends and companions whoſe 


and had credit enough with URBAN IV to engage him 
to publiſh, in the year 1264, a ſolemn edict, by which 
the feſtival in queſtion was impoſed upon all the Chriſ- 
tian churches without exception. This edict, however, 
did not produce its full and proper effect, on account 
of the death of the pontiff, which happened ſoon after 
its publication; ſo that the feſtival under conſideration 
was not celebrated univerſally throughout the Latin 
churches before the pontificate of CI EMENT VII, who, 
in the council, held at Vienne in France, in the year 
1311, confirmed the edit of URBAN, and thus, in 
ſpight of all oppoſition, eſtabliſhed a feſtival, which con- 
tributed more to render the doctrine of tranſubſtantiati- 
on agreeable to the people, than the decree of the coun- 


cil, of the Lateran under Innocenr III, or than all the] 
exhortations of his lordly ſucceſſors. | 


„ 


III. About the concluſion of this century Box Ir act 


VIII, added to the public rites and ceremonies of the 


100 This fanatical woman declared, that as often as ſhe addreſſed 
herſelf to God, or to the ſaints in prayer, ſhe faw the full moon with « 


| ſmall defect or breach in it; and that, having long ſtudied to find out 


— was the want of an annual feſtival in honour of the holy ſacra - 
ment. 8 13 e 


the ſignification of this ſtrange appearance, ſhe was inwardly informed 
by the ſpirit, that the moon ſignified the church, and that the defect or 


[.] See BARTRHOL. Fisen, Origo prima Feſti Corporis CnkIsTI ex 


Viſo Sandæ Virgini Juliane oblato, publiſhed in 8vo. at Liege, in the 


year 1619,—DaLLzus, De cultns religioſ. objefo, p. 287. — Ada; 


Sandor. April. tom. i. p. 437. 903.— And above all BENE DIC r. Pont, 
= de Teſtis CyxisTi et MARIA, lib, i. c. xiii, p. 360. tom. x. 
Pp · | 0 5 . | „„ 


church, | 


, 
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church, the famous jubilee, which is {till celebrated at CM r- 
Rome at a ſtated period with the utmoſt profuſion of XIII. 


pomp and magnificence. In the year 1299, a rumour 
was ſpread abroad among the inhabitants of that city, 
that all ſuch, as viſited, within the limits of the follow- 
ing year, the church of St. Peter, ſhould obtain the re- 
miſſion of all their fins, and, that this privilege was to be 
annexed to the performance of the tame ſervice, once 
every hundred years. Bonirace no ſooner heard of 
this, than he ordered ſtrict inquiry to be made concern- 
ing the author and the foundation of this report, and 
the reſult of this inquiry was antwerable to his views; 
for he was aſſured, by many teſtimonies worthy of 
credit [4] (ſay the Roman catholic hiſtorians) that, from 
the remoteſt antiquity, this important privilege of re- 
miſfion and indulgence was to be obtained by the ſer- 
vices above-mentioned. No ſooner had the pontiff re- 
ceived this information than he iſſued out an epiſtolary 
mandate, addreſſed to all Chriſtians, in which he enact- 
ed it as a ſolemn law of the church, that thoſe, who 


every hundredth or jubilee year, confeſſed their fins, 


and viſited, with ſentiments of contrition and repen- 
tance, the churches of St. Peter and St. Paul at Rome, 


ſhould obtain thereby the entire remiſſion of their va- 


rious 


(%) Theſe Teſimanies wortby of credit have never been produced by the 
Romiſh writers, unleſs we rank in that claſs, that of an old man who 
had completed his 107th year, and who being brought before Bon1- 
race VIII, declared (if we may believe the Abbe FLEVav) that his 


father, who was a common labourer, had aſſiſted at the celebration of a 


jubilee an hundred years before that time. See FlEURVY Hift. Eccleſ. 


towards the end of the xiith century.— It is, however, a very unac- 


countable thing, if the inſtitution of the jubilee year was not the inven- 


tion of Bonirace, that there ſhould be neither in the acts of councils, 


nor in the records of hiſtory, nor in the writing of the learned, any trace, 


or the leaſt mention of its celebration before the year 1300; this, with 


other reaſons of an irreſiſtible evidence, have perſuaded ſome Roman 
catholic writers to conſider the inſtitution of the jubilee year, as the 


invention of this pontiff, who, to render it more reſpectable, pretended 


that it was of a much earlier date, See GniLIx. & VicToORELL apud 
Bonanni Numiſm. Pontif. Rom. tom. i. p. 22, 23.] 
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CE M r. rious offences [ww]. The ſucceſſors of BoN1FACE were 


III. not ſatisfied with adding a multitude of new rites and 


— inventions, by way of ornaments, to this ſuperſtitious 
| inſtitution ; but finding by experience that it added to 


the luſtre and augmented the revenues of the Roman G 
church, they rendered its return more frequent, and 
fixed its celebration to every five and twentieth 7 
year . 3 f 
CHAP, 
of 
[ww] So the matter is related by James CA IZTAN, cardinal of $1, th 
George, and nephew to Bow irAck, in his Relatio de Centefimo ſeu Jubi. G 
læo anno, which is publiſhed in his Magna Bibliotheca Vet. Patrum, tom. th 
vi. p#426. 440. and in the Bibliotheca Maxima Patrum, tom. xxv. y ni. 


267, nor is there any reaſon to believe that his account is erroneous and 
falſe, nor that BonrFace acted the part of an impoſtor, from a princi- m 
ple of ayarice, upon this occaſion. | In 
[N. B. It is not without aſtoniſhment that we hear Dr. Mos nE to 
deciding in this manner with reſpe& to the good faith of Bonty ace, 


and the relation of his nephew. The character of that wicked perfidi. + 
ous and ambitious pontiff is well known, and the relation of the cardinal © 
of St. George, has been proved to be the moſt ridiculous, fabulous, th 
motley piece of ſtuff that ever uſurped the title of an hiſtorical record. 

See the excellent Lettres de M. Chais ſur les Fubiles (that are mentioned ur 
more at large in the following note) tom. i. p. 53.] Io 


[x] The various writers, who have treated of the inſtitution of the 
Roman jubilee, are enumerated by Jo. ALERT FaBRict us, in hi ill 
Bibliogr. Antiguar. p. 316. Among the authors that may be added to 
this liſt, there is one whom we think it neceſſary to mention particularly, 
vis. the Reverend CHARLES CHals, whoſe Lettres Hiſlorigues et Dog- 5. 
nmatiques ſur les Jubiles et des Indulgences, were publiſhed at the Hague in 
three volumes 8vo. in the year 1951, p 
[Theſe letters of Mr. Cars (miniſter of the French church at the <. 


Hague, and well known in the Republic of Letters) contain the moſt 15 
full and accurate account that has been ever given of the inſtitution of 2 
the jubilee, and of the riſe, progreſs, abuſes, and enormities of the in- j1 
famous traffic of indulgences. This account is judiciouſſy collededſ j. 
from the beſt authors of antiquiry, and frora ſeveral curious records ir 
that have eſcaped the reſearches of other writers; it is alſo interſperſed} |, 
with curious, and ſometimes ludicrous anecdotes that render the work , 
equally productive of entertainment and inſtruction. In the firſt volume] 
of theſe Letters the learned author lays open the nature and origin of the 2 
inſtitution of the jubilee ; he proves it to have been a human invention, +; 


which owed its ie to the avarice and ambition of the popes, and its} , 

credit to the ignorance and ſuperſtition of the people, and whoſe cele- | 

bration was abtolutely unknown before the thirteenth century, which is 0 
the true date of its origin, He takes notice of the various changes it 
4 —_ under: 
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S - 


Concerning the diviſions and bereſies that troubled the 
church during this century. 


. LI E have no account of any new ſeQts that aroſe 

among the Greeks during this century. Thoſe 
of the Neſtorians and Jacobites, which were ſettled in 
the remoter regions of the eaſt, and who equalled the 
Greeks in their averſion to the rites and juriſdiction of 
the Latin church, were frequently ſollicited, by the mi- 
niſtry of Franciſcan and Dominican miſſionaries ſent a- 
mong them by the popes, to receive the Roman yoke. 
In the year 1246, IN NOCEN IV uſed his utmoſt efforts 
to bring both theſe ſeQs under his dominion; and in the 
year 1278, terms of accommodation were propoſed by 
NichoL As IV to the Neſtorians, and particularly to 
that branch of the ſect which reſided in the Northern 


underwent with reſpect to the time of its celebration, the various co- 
lours with which the ambitious pontiffs covered it in order to render i. 
reſpectable and alluring in the eyes of the multitude, and expoſes theſe 
illuſions by many convincing arguments, whoſe gravity is ſeaſoned with 
an agreeable and temperate mixture of decent raillery. He proves, 
with the utmoſt evidence, -_ the papal jubilee is an imitation of the 
Secular Games that were celebrated with ſuch pomp in Pagan Rome, He 
points out the groſs contradictions that reign in the bu of the different 
popes with reſpect to the nature of this inſtitution and the time of its 
celebration. Nor does he paſs over in ſilence the infamous traffic of 
indulgencts, the worldly pomp and ſplendor, the crimes, debaucheries, 
and diſorders of every kind that were obſervable at the retura of each 


jubilee year. He lays alſo before the reader an hiſtorical view of all the 


jubilees that were celebrated from the pontificate of Bonirace VIII. 
in the year 1300, to that of BenzpicT XIV, in 1750, with an en- 
tertaining account of the molt remarkable adventures that happened a- 
mong the pilgrims who repaired to Rome on theſe occaſions. The ſe- 
cond and third volumes of theſe intereſting Letters treat of the indul- 
gences that are adminiſtered in the church of Rome. In which their na- 
ture and origin are explained, the doctrine of the Roman catholic di- 
vines relating to them ſtated and refuted, the hiſtory of this impious 
traffic accurately laid down, and its enormities and pernicious effects 


circumſtantially expoſed with learning, perſpicuity, and candour.] 
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parts of Afia [y]. The leading men both among the 
Neſtorians and Jacobites ſeemed to give ear to the pro- 
poſals that were made to them, and were by no means 
averſe to a reconciliation with the church of Rome; but 
the proſpect of peace ſoon vaniſhed, and a variety of 
cauſes concurred to prolong the rupture. 
II. During the whole courſe of this century the Ro- 
man pontiffs carried on the moſt barbarous and inhuman 
„ againſt, what they looked upon as heretics, 
i. e. againſt all thoſe who called their pretended autho- 
rity and juriſdiction in queſtion, or taught doctrines 
mg ing from thoſe which were adopted and propagated 
y the church of Rome. For the ſects of the Cathariſts, 
# aldenſes, Petrobrufians, &c. gathered ſtrength from  w 
day to day, ſpread imperceptibly throughout all Europe, I th 
aſſembled numerous congregations in Italy, France, di 
Spain, and Germany, and formed by degrees ſuch a pow- I th 
erful party as rendered them formidable to the Roman I al 
pontiffs, and menaced the papal juriſdiction with a fa- I a 
tal revolution. To the arcient ſects new factions were Ne 
added, which, though they differed from each other in e 
various reſpeQts, yet were all unanimouſly agreed in this C 
one point, viz. * That the public, and eſtabliſhed re- | ec 
e gion was a motley ſyſtem of errors and ſuperſtition, It 
« and that the dominion which the papes had uſurped I | 
„ over Chriſtians, as alſo the authority they exerciſed i in I 
religious matters, were unlawful and tyrannical.” 


refuted the ſuperſtitions and impoſtures of the times by 


arguments drawn from the holy ſcriptures, and whoſe 
declamations againlt the power, the opulence, and the 
vices of the pontiffs and clergy were extremely agreea- 
ble to many princes and civil magiſtrates, who gruaned 
under the wſurpations of the ſacred order. The pon- 
tiſts therefore conſidered themſelves as obliged to have 
recourſe to new and extraordinary methods of defeat- 


i 
Such were the notions propagated by the ſectaries, who 
| 

| 

4 


Io] Opon. Rarxalpus, Aunal. Eccleſ tom. xiii. ad A. 1247. 


9 32. & tom. xv. % A. 1303. 922. & ad A. 1304. 923. Mar ru. 


Parts, Hiſtor. Majzr. p. 378: 
ing 


was ſoon informed of all theſe proceedings; and abaut 


by ſeverat others, among whom was the famous Spa- 


expedition upon the ſole authority of the pope, with- 
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ing and ſubduing enemies, who both by their number Cn v. 

and their rank were every way proper to fill them with XIII. 

wer e | | ; 
III. The number of theſe diſſenters from the church Theriſe of ($1 

of Rome was no where greater than in Narbonne Gaul din .. 

[z], and the countries adjacent, where they were re- benne Gaul. 

ceived and protected, in a ſingular manner, by Ra v- 

MonD VI, earl of Thoulouſe, and other perſons of the 

higheft diſtinction; and where the biſhops, either 

through humanity or indolence, were ſo negligent and 

remiſs in the proſecution of heretics, that the latter, 

laying aſide all their fears, formed ſettlements, and mul- 

tiplied prodigiouſly from day to day. Innocent III 


. 
i 
. 
* 
— 
or 
* 
1 
* 
H. 
= 
+ 
# 
9 
4* 
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the commencement of this century ſent legates extraor- 
dinary into the ſouthern provinces of France to do what 
the biſhops had left undone, and to extirpate hereſy, in 
all its various forms and modifications, without being 
at all ſcrupulous in uſing ſuch methods as might be ne- 
ceſlary to effect this ſalutary purpoſe. The perſons charg- 
e@ with this ghoſtly commiſſion were Rainier [a], a 
Ciſtertian monk, PIERRE DE CASTELNAY [E], arch-dea- 
con of Maguelonne, who became alſo afterwards a Ciſ- 
tertian friar. Theſe eminent miſſionaries were followed 


_— . * ” 


niard Dominic, founder of the order of preachers, who, 
returning from Rome in the year 1206, fell in with theſe 
delegates, embarked in their cauſe, and laboured both 
by his exhortations and actions in the extirpation of he- 
rely. Theſe ſpiritual champions, who engaged in this 


: 


provinces of Savoy, Daupbinè, Provence, and Languedoc. 

(ca) Inſtead of Rainie, other hiſtorians mention one Raour, or 
RAL H, as the aſſociate of PIERRE pe CasTELNau. See FLEURY, 
Hiftaire Eccleſ. live. Ixxvi F 12.) | | 

(5] The greateſt part of the Roman writers conſider PIERRE DE 
Cas rEIRAu as the firſt Inguiſitor. It will appear hereafter in what 
ſenſe this aſſertion may be admitted. For an account of this legate, ſee 
the Ada Sandor. tom. i. Marti, p. 411. 


] That part of France which, in ancient times, comprehended the 


out 
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Cx» r. out either aſking the advice or demanding the ſuccours 


XIII. 


of the biſhops, 1 who inflicted capital puniſhment | 


upon ſuch of the heretics as they could not convert by 
reaſon. and argument, were diſtinguiſhed in common 
difcourſe by the title of Inquifitors, and from them the 
formidable and odious tribunal called the Inquiſition, de- 
rived its original. 


The form of IV. When this new ſet of hereſy- hunters [c] had ex- 
dee mquihiti- cuted their commiſſion, and purged the Provinces to 


on ſeitled. 


which they were ſent of the greateſt part of the enemies 
of the Roman faith, the pontiffs were ſo ſenſible of their 
excellent ſervices, that they eſtabliſhed miſſionaries of a 
like nature, or, in other words, placed Inquiſitors, in 
almoſt every city whoſe inhabitants had the misfortune 
to be ſuſpected of hereſy, notwithſtanding the reluct- 
ance which the people ſhewed to this new inſtitution, and 
the. violence with which they frequently expelled, and 
ſometimes maſlacred theſe bloody officers of the popiſh 
hierarchy. The council held at Tholouſe, in the year 
1229, by Romanus, cardinal of Sz. Angelo, and pope's 
legate, went ſtill farther, and erected in every cit; 

council of inquiſitors conſiſting of one prieft and three lay- 
men {d]. This inſtitution was, however, ſuperſeded, 
in the year 1233, by GREGOR IK, who entruſted the 
Dominicans, or preaching friars, with the important 
commiſſion of diſcovering and bringing to judgment 
the heretics that were lurking in France, and in a for- 
mal epiſtle diſcharged the biſnops from the burthen of 
that painful office fel. Immediately after tläs, the bi- 


[(c) The term of Hereſy-huaters for which the tranſlator is reſpon- 


fible, will not ſeem abſurd, when it is known, that the miſſionaries who 
| were ſent into the provinces of France to extirpate hereſy, and the inqui- 
ſitors who ſucceeded them were bound by an oath, not only to ſeek for 
the heretics in towns, houſes, cellars, and other lurking places, but al- 


ſo in woods, caves, fields, c.] 
d] See HazpuinT Cencilla, tom. vil. p. 175. 


[e] BERNHARD. GUIDONIS in Chronico Gobi. MS. ap. Tac. Nen 


DUM Scriptor. Prædicator. toni. i. p. 88.—Pexcini Hifloria Inguifts 
T oloſang, ſubjoined to his oy fs Conpent as FF Predicat. Toloſe 1003, 
in 8vo. — Hiſtoire Generale + Languedoc, tom. an, p. 394» 395. | 
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began to execute this new reſolution by appointing Pizr- 
RE CELLAN, and GutLLAUME ARNAUD, inquiſitors of 
heretical pravity at Tholouſe, and afterwards proceeded 


in every city, where the Dominicans had a convent, to 
conſtitute officers of the ſame nature, choſen from a- 


mong the monks @ that celebrated order [f]. From 
this period we are to date the commencement of the 
dreadful tribunal of the inguifition, which in this and 


the following ages ſubdued ſuch a prodigious multitude 
of heretics, part of whom were converted to the church 
by terror, and the reſt committed to the flames without 


mercy. For the Dominicans erected, firſt at Tholoyſe, 
and afterwards at Carcaſſone and other places, a tremen- 
dous court, before which were ſummoned not only he- 
retics,, and perſons ſuſpected of hereſy, but likewiſe all 
who were accuſed of magic, ſorcery, judaiſm, witch- 
craft, and other crimes of that kind. This tribunal, 
in proceſs of time, was erected in the other countries of 
Europe, though not every where with the ſame ſuc- 


V. The 


* 


] Ecuanp & Perciyus loc. citat. 5 
2], The accounts we have here given of the firſt riſe of the Inguiſiti- 


on, though founded upon the molt unexceptionable teſtimonies and the 
moſt authentic records, are yet very different from thoſe that are to be 


found in moſt authors. Certain learned men tell us, that the Tribunal 
of the Inquiſition was the invention of St. Dominic, and was firſt erect- 
ed by him in the city of 7ho/ouſe : that he, of conſequence, was the 


firſt inquiſitor: that the year of its inſtitution is indeed uncertain ; but 


that it was, undoubtedly, confirmed in a ſolemn manner, by Innocent 
III. in the council of the Laterfn in the year 1215. See Jo. ALB. 
Fazrictvus, in his Lux Evangelii tots orbi exoriente, p. 569. — Pit. 


Lig HCHI Hiftoria Inguiſit. lib. i, c. x. p. 39. and the other writ- 


ers mentioned by FaBricips, I will not athrm, that the writers, 


who give this account of the matter, have advanced all this without 


authority; but this 1 will venture to ſay, that the authors, whom. they 
have taken for their guides, are not of the firſt rate in point of merit 
and credibility. LiuzoRcn, whoſe Hiſtory of the Inguiſition, is looked 
upon as a molt important and capital work, is generally followed by 
modern writers in their accoufits.of that odious tribunal. But,  how- 
ever laudable that hiſtorian may have been in point of fidelity and di- 
Jigence, it is certain that he was but-little acquainted with the — 

a | | 9 tica 
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ſhop of Tournay, who was the pope's legate in France, Cz u r. 
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attached to that term. 
J] The records, publiſhed by the Benedictines in their Hiſtoire Gener. 
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Czenr, V. The method of proceeding in this court of inqui.| 
XIII. ſition was at firſt ſimple, and almoſt in every reſpect, 


ſimilar to that, which was obſerved in the ordinary 


courts of juſtice [5]. But this ſimplicity was gradu- 
ally changed by the Dominicans, to whom experience 
ſuggeſted ſeveral new methods of augmenting the pomp 
and majeſty of their ſpiritual tribygal, and who made 


ſuch alterations in the forms of proceeding, that the 
manner of taking cognizance of heretical cauſes became 


totally different from that which was uſual in civil af- 
fairs. Theſe friars were, to ſay the truth, entirely ig 
norant of judicial matters; nor were they acquainted 


tical hiſtory of the middle age; that he drew his materials, not from 


the true and original ſources, but from writers of a ſecond claſs, and 


thus has fallen, in the courſe of his hiſtory, into various miſtakes, His 
account of the origin of the inquiſition is undoubtedly falſe ; nor does 
that which is given by many other writers approach nearer to the truth. 


The circumſtances of this account, which I have mentioned in the be- 
ginning of this note, are more eſpecially deſtitute of the ſmalleſt foun- 


dation. Many of the Dominicans, who, in our times, have preſided 


in the court of inquiſition, and have extolled the ſanctity of that pious 
inſtitution, deny, at the ſame time, that Dominic was its founder, as 
alſo that he was the firſt inquiſitor, nay, that he was an inquiſitor at all. 
They go ſtill farther, and affirm, that the court of inquiſition was not 


| erected during the life of St. Dominic. Nor is all this advanced in- 
conſiderately, as N inquirer into the propfs they alledged 


will eaſily perceive. Nevertheleſs, the queſtion; Whether or not St. 


 Dowtnic was an inquiſitor, ſeems to be merely a diſpute about words, 
and depends entirely upon the different ſignifications of which the term 


inguiſior is ſuſceptible. That word, according to its original meaning, 
ſignified a perſon inveſted with the commiſſion and authority of the Ro- 


man pontiff to extirpate hereſy, and oppoſe its abettors, but not cloath- 


ed with any judicial power. But it ſoon acquired a different meaning, 


and ſignified a perſon appointed by the Roman Powe to proceed judici- 


ally againſt heretics and ſuch as were ſuſpected of hereſy, to pronounce 


ſentence according to their reſpeCtive caſes, and to deliver over to the 


tecular arm ſuch as perſiſted obſtinately in their errors. In this latter 


ſenſe Dowinec was not an ingqui/itor ; ſince it is well known that there 


were nb papa] judges of this nature before the pontificate of Gxzcory 
IX ; but he was undoubtedly an inquifitor in the original ſenſe that was 


& Languedec, tom. iii. p. 371. ſhew the ſimplicity that reigned in the 
proceedings of the inquiſition at its firſt inſtitution, = 


with 
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vith the procedures of any other tribunal, than that CEA r. "wn 
„wich was called, in the Roman church, the Tribunal XIII. 
' of penance. It was therefore after this, that they mo- 
"MW delled the new court of Inquiſition, as far as a reſem- 
blance between the two was poſſible; and hence aroſe 
chat ſtrange ſyſtem of Inquiſitorial law, which, in many 1 
reſpects, is ſo contrary to the common feelings of huma- 10 
nity, and the plaineſt dictates of equity and juſtice. 1 
This is the important circumſtance by which we are 1 
enabled to account for the abſurd, imprudent, and ini- = 
gquitous proceedings of the inquiſitors againſt perſons, \ ; 
chat are accuſed of holding, what they call, heretical. 
opinions. 5 N 
VI. That nothing might be wanting to render this Therights 
ſpiritual court formidable and tremendous, the Roman j3 Fer. 
pontiffs perſuaded the European princes, and more eſ- ed to the ia- 
pecially the emperor FrEDeic I] and Lewis IX king mn 
of France, not only to enact the moſt barbarous laws 
againſt heretics, and to commit to the flames, by the 
miniſtry of public juſtice, thoſe who were pronounced 
ſuch by the inquiſitors, but alſo to maintain the inquiſi- 
tors in their office, and grant them their protection in 
the moſt open and ſolemn manner. The edicts to this 
purpoſe iſſued out by Fzeperic II are well known; 
edicts every way proper to excite horror, and which 
rendered the molt illuſtrious piety and virtue incapable 
of ſaving from the cruelleſt death ſuch as had the mis- 
fortune to be diſagreeable to the inquifitors [7], Theſe 
5 17 abomi- 
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[i] The law of the emperor FxxDERIe, in relation to the inquiſi- 
tors, may be ſeen in Lis ORCRH's Hiftory of the Inquiſition, as alſo in the 
Epifiles of PIRRRER DE VI ES, and in Bzovivs RaynaLDus, Oc. 
The edict of St. LEWIS, in favour of theſe ghoſtly judges, is generally 
known under the title of Cupientes ; for ſo it is called by the French 
lawyers on account of its beginning with that word. It was iſſued out 
in the year 1229, as the Benedictine monks have proved ſufficiently in 
their Hiſt. Generale de Languedoc, tom. iii. p. 378. 575. It is alſo 
publiſhed by CaTEL1vs, in his Hiſfor. Comit. Toloſanor, p. 340. and 
in many other authors. The edict is as ſevere and inhuman, to the full, 
as the laws of FxRDERIe II. For a great part of the ſan#ity of good 
king LE w1s conſiſted in his furious and implacable averſion to yer 

| Cad. 0 | | | again 
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abominable laws were not, however, ſufficient to re- 


ſtrain the juft indignation of the people againft theſe in- 
human judges, whoſe barbarity was accompanied with 
ſuperſtition and arrogance, with a ſpirit of ſuſpicion 
and perfidy, nay, even with temerity and imprudence. 
Accordingly they were inſulted by the multitude in ma- 
ny places, were driven, in an ignominious manner, out 
of ſome cities, and were put to death in others; and 
Cox RAD of Marpurg, the firſt German inquiſitor, who 
derived his commiſhon from GreGory IX, was one of 
the many victims that were ſacrificed upon this occaſt- 
on to the vengeance of the public [4], which his incre- 
dible barbarities had raiſed to a dreadful degree of ve- 
hemence and fury [1]. * 

VII. When InvocenrT III perceived that the labours 


employed a- Of the firſt inquiſitors were not immediately attended 


gainſt rhe 
heretics. 


with ſuch abundant fruits as he had fondly expected, 


he addreſſed himſelf, in the year 1207, to PyiLte Au- 


GusTvs, king of France, and to the leading men of that 
nation, ſolliciting them by the alluring promiſe of the 
moſt ample indulgences, to extirpate all, whom he 
thought proper to call, heretics, by fire and ſword [m]. 
This exhortation was repeated with new acceſſions of 
fervor and earneſtneſs the year following, when PitrRE 
DE CASTELNAv, the legate of this pontiff, and his in- 
quiſitor in France, was put to death by the patrons of 


againſt whom he judged it more expedient to employ the influence of 


| Tacks and pibbets, tban the power of reaſon and argument. See Dv 


Freswe Vita Ludovici a Joinvillio ſcripia, p. 11. 39. 

[% The liſe of this furious and celebrated inquiſitor has been com- 
poſed. from the moſt authentic records that. are extant, and allo from ſe- 
veral valuable manuſctipts hy the learned Joun HZRMAN Schulix- 
Krus. See allo Wabb ix. Aanal Minor. tom. ii., p. 151. 355. & 
EcaarD. Scriptor. Domini cau. tom. i. p. 487 


o 


{ (4) The Abbe EL BU v acknowledges: the. brutal barbatity of this 


unrelenting inquiſitor, Who, under the pretext of hereſy, not only com- 


mitted to the flames a prodigious number of nobles, clerks, monks, her- 
mits, and lay- per ſons of all ranks, but . moreover cauſed them to be 
put to death, the very ſame day they were accuſed, without appeal. 
See FLEUR, Hi. Eccleſ. livr. xxx. H a.! 1 

L] IN Noc NT II III, ERH, Lib. x. Apiſt. 9. 


the 
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the people, called heretics [1]. Not long after this, the CN r. 


Ciſtertian monks, in the name of this pope, proclatmed 
a cruſade againſt the heretics throughout the whole 
kingdom of France, and a ſtorm ſeemed to be gather- 
ing againſt them on all ſides: Raymond VI, earl of 
Thoulouſe, in whoſe territories CasTELNAav had been 
maſſacred, was ſolemnly excommunicated, and, to de- 
liver himſelf from this eccleſiaftical malediction, chang- 


ed ſides, and embarked in the cruſade now mentioned. 


In the year 1209, a formidable army of croſs: bearers 
commenced againſt the heretics, who were comprehend- 
ed under the general denomination of Albigenſes [o], an 


open war which they carried on with the utmoſt exerti- 
ons of cruelty, though with various ſucceſs, for ſeveral 


years. The chief director of this ghoſtly war was Ak- 
NALD, abbot of the Ciſtertians, and legate of the Ro- 
man pontiff: and the commander in chief of the troops 


sn Id. ibid. Lib. xi. Ep. 26, 27, 28, 29.— Ada Sandor. Mart. toms 


i. p. 411. | 


[0] The term Albigenſes is uſed in two ſenſes, of which one is gene- 


ral, and the other more confined. In its more general and extenſive 


ſenſe it comprehends all the various kinds of heretics wha reſided at this 


time in Narbonne Gaul, i. e. in the ſouthern parts of France. This ap- 


pears from the following paſſage of PRT RUS SarnensIs, who, in the 


Dedication of his Hiſtory of the Albigenſes to Innocent III, expreffes him- 
ſelf thus : Toloſani et aliarum civitatum, et caſtronum hevetici, et defen- 
fores eorum generaliter Albigenſes vacantur. The ſame author divides af- 
terwards the Albigenſes into various ſets (Cap. ii. p. 3. & 8.) of which 
he :conſiders that of the Maldenſes as the leaſt pernicious. Mali erant 
Waldenſes, fed camparatione aliorum bæreticorum longe minus peers. It 
was not, however, from the city of Albigia or Albi, that the French 
heretics were comprehended under the general title of Albigenſes, but 
fiom another circumſtance, to wit, that the greateſt part of Narbonne 
Gaul was, in this century, called A/@gefium, as the Benedictine monks 
have clearly demonſtrated in their Hiſtoire Generale de Languedoc, tom. 
iii. not. xiii. p. 552. The term Albigenſes, in its more confined ſenſe, 


was uſed to denote thoſe heretics who inclined towards the Manichæan 


ſyſtem, and who were otherwiſe known by the denominations of Carha- 
rifls, Publicans, or Paulicians, and Bulgarians. This appears evidently 
from many inconteſtible authorities, and, more eſpecially from the Codex 
Inquifitionis Toleſane, publiſhed by LI MBORcH, in his Hiſtory of the 
Inquifition, and in which the Albigenſes are carefully diſtinguiſhed from 
the other ſects that made a noiſe in this century. 


employed 
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CzxxrT. employed in this noble expedition was StMoNn earl of 
XIII. Montfort. Raymond VI, earl of Tholoyſe, who, con- 
—— ſulting his ſafety rather than his conſcience, had engag. 
| ed in the cruſade againſt the heretics, was obliged to 
change ſides, and to attack their perſecutors. For $1. 
MON, who had embarked in this war not ſo much from 
a principle of zeal for religion, or of averſion to the he- 
retics, as from a deſire of augmenting his fortune, caſt 
a greedy eye upon the territories of RA MOD, and his 
ſelfiſh views were ſeconded and accompliſhed by. the 
court of Rome. After many battles, ſieges, and a mul- 
titude of other exploits conducted with the moſt intre- 
pid courage and the moſt abominable barbarity, he re- 
ceived from the hands of Innocent III, at the council 
of Lateran, A. D. 1215, the county of Tholoyſe, and 
the other lands belonging. to that earl, as a reward 
for his zeal im ſupporting the canſe of God and of the 
church. About three years after this, he loſt his life at 
the ſiege of Tholoyſe, and was followed by Ravmon, 
his valiant adverſary in the year 1222. 12 


„ 
— , 


Tefal. VIII. Thus were the two chiefs of this deplorable 
oppoſition : 


made by the war taken off the ſcene; but this removal was far from 


earl of The- 8 iſhi | | - 
© extinguiſhing the infernal flame of perſecution on the 


Roman poa- ſide of the pontiffs, or calming the reſtleſs ſpirit of 
uf. faction on that of the pretended heretics. RAVMOND 


VII, earl of Tholouſe, and AmaLRic, earl of Montfort, I 


ſucceeded their fathers at the head of the contending 
parties, and carried on the war with the utmoſt vehe- 
mence, and with ſuch various ſucceſs as rendered the 
iſſue for ſome time doubtful. The former ſeemed at 
firſt more powerful than his adverſary, and the Roman 
pontiff HoNoR Ius III, alarmed at the vigorous oppoſiti- 
on he made to the orthodox legions, engaged Lewis VIII, 
king of France, by the moſt pompous promiſes, to march 
in perſon with a formidable army againſt the enemies of 
the church. The obſequious monarch liſtened to the 
ſollicitations of the lordly pontiff, and embarked with a 
conſiderable military force in the cauſe of the church, 


but did ngt live to reap the fruits of his zeal. His en- 


gage. 
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ou - ES wo 


the greateſt alacrity and vigour by his ſon and ſucceſſor 
W Lewis the Saint; fo that Raymond, preſſed on all 
ſiddes, was obliged, in the year 1229, to make peace 
upon the moſt diſadvantageous terms, even by making 


a ceſſion of the greateſt part of his territories to the 


WM French monarch, after having ſacrificed a conſiderable 


portion of them, as a peace-offering to the church of 


MW Rome [p]. This treaty of peace gave a mortal blow to 
me cauſe of hereſy, and diſperſed the champions that 
had appeared in its defence; the inguifition was eſtab- 

liſhed at Tholouſe, and the heretics were not only ex- 
| poſed to the pious cruelties of Lewis, hut, what was 
| ftill more ſhocking, Raymond himſelf, who had for- 
1 merly been their patron; became their perſecutor, and 
il treated them, upon all occaſions, with the moſt inhu- 
tl man ſeverity. It is true, this prince broke the engage- 
„ments into. which he had entered by the treaty above 

mentioned, and renewed the war againſt Lewis and the 


e inquifitors, who abuſed their yitory and the power they 


OY had acquired in the moſt odious manner. But this new 
effort, in favour of the heretics, was attended with little 
or ng effect; and the upfortunate earl of Th6lbuſe, the 
lat reprefentative of that noble, and powerful houſe, de- 
jeGed and exhauſted by the loſſes he had ſuſtained, and 
the perplexitios in which he'was involved,” died, in rhe 
year 1249, without male iſfue. And thus ended a 


(00 Tt was js conſequence of this uelty (of which the articles were 

n dnn vp at Mea, and afterwards. confirmed at Paris in preſence af 

6 IL WIS) that the univerſity of Thelpule was founded, Raxxeyn have 

[ ing bound himſelf thereby to pay the ſum of 4000 filyer marks, in or- 

» || der e the ſupport of two profeſſors of divinity, two of canon law. 
two of 17 | 

of | Fears... We mu 


* 
* 


: alla obſerve, that, what Dr. MosnzIu fays of the 


e on that Raymonp made of his lands, is not ſulficiently clear and 

accurate. Theſe lands were not to be transferred till after his death, 
ay and they were to he transferred to the brother of LEWIS IX, who, ag- 
1, | carding to the treaty, was to eſpople the daughter of RAA, Ses 
I Fazypr, Hip. Ecclef. live, RM, f 5% ¶᷑ —1DôœD—ↄ¾ m! N 
>. Vor- I. 1 ate tho ofouliy 


9 Civil 


vi 


gagements, however, with the court of Rome, and his EE Nr. 
furious deſigns againft the heretics, were executed with XIII. 


7 and x of the liberal arts, during the ſpace of ten 
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CMN r. civil war, of which religion had been partly the cauſe 


XIII 
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The Bre- IX. The ſeverity: which the court of Rome employ. 
thren and eq; in che extirpation: of hereſy, and the formidable ar- 
Itter Co : 


free ſpirit, 
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and partly the pretext, and which, in its conſequences, 
was highly profitable both to the kings of France and to 


guments of fire and ſword, racks and gibbets, with 
which the popes and their creatures reaſoned againſt. 
the enemies of the church, were not ſufficient to pre. 
vent the riſe of new and moſt pernicious ſects in ſeve- 
ral places. Many ef theſe ſects were inconſiderable in 
themſelves, and tranſitory in their duration, while ſome 
of them, made a noiſe in the world, and were ſuppreſſed 
with difficulty, Among the latter we may reckon that 
of the Bretbren aud ſilters of the free ſpirit, which about 
this time gained ground ſecretly and imperceptibly in 
Italy: France, and Germany, and ſeduced into its boſom 


multitudes of perſons of both ſexes, by the ſtriking 


* 


CCC ir rn 12 3118 
ll Many writers both ancient and modern have related the circum- 
ſtances of this religious war, that was carried on againſt the earls of 
Tholouſt and their confederates, and alſo againſt the heretics, whoſe cauſe 
they maintained. But none of the hiſtorians, whom I have conſulted 
on this: ſubject, have treated it with that impartiality which is ſo eſſen- 
tial to the merit of hiſtorical writing. The Proteſtant writers, among 
whom Bas NA GE deſerves an eminent rank, ate too favorable to RAx- 
Monp' and the A higenſes; the Roman-catholic hiſtotians lean with (till 
more partiality to the other fide. Of theſe latter the moſt irecentare 
| Bexepict,-a Dominican monk, author of the Hiftoire des Albipevis, des 
" Vaudnis et des Barbets, publiſhed at Paris, in 16915: in two volumes i amo. 
—]. Bayt. LanGLotis, a jeſuit, who compoſed the Hiſtoire des Croi- 
ſades contre les Albigeois, which was publiſhed in 1 2mo. at Rouen, in 1703, 
to which we muſt add Jo. JAC. PERCI NI Monunienta Conventas Tolbſa- 
ai Ordinis FF Prædicutor. in quibus Hiſtoria huſus Conventus tiftribultur 
et reſertur totius Aihigenfium facti narratib, Toloſe, 1 693 Fol. Theſe 
writers are chargeable with the gteateſt partiality and injuſtice in the 
reproaches and calumnies they ted out ſo liberally againſt the RAV 
Mops and the Albigetifes, while they diſguiſe, with à perfidious dexte- 
rity, the barbarity of Simon of Montfort, and the ambitious views. of | 
extending their dominions that engaged the kings of Frunce to enter in 


to this war. The moſt ample and accurate account of this expedition 


againſt the Heretics is that which is given by the learned BenediQints 
CLaupe LE Vic and Jos ERH VAISSETTE, in their Hiftoire' Generale, 
de Languedoc, Paris 1730. toni. iii. in which, however, there are ſèe- 
veral omiſſions which render that valuable work defectiyve. | 
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appearance of piety that was oblerved in the conduct 
of the members that compoled it. How far the coun- 
cils of this century proceeded againſt this new ſect, we 
cannot ſay with any certainty ; becaute we have upon 
record but a few of the decrees that were iſſued out 
upon that occaſion. Perhaps the obſcurity of the riſing 
faction ſkreened it, in a great meaſure, from public 


view. But this was not the caſe in the following age; 


the Brethren and Sifters above-mentioned came forth 
from their retreats in proportion as their numbers in- 
creaſed ; they drew upon them the eyes of the world, 
and particularly thoſe of the inquiſitors, who committed 
to the flames ſuch of theſe unnappy enthuſiaſts as fel! 
into their hands; while the councils; held in Germany 
and. other nations, loaded them with excommunications 
and damnatory edicts. Lk . 

This new fe& took their denomination from the 
words of St. PauL [x], and maintained that the true 


children of God were inveſted with the privilege - of 


a full and perfect freedom from the juriſdiction of the 
law [s]. They were called, by the Germans and Fle- 
miſh,” Beghards and Beguttes, which, as we have ſeen 
already, was a name uſually given to thoſe who made 
an extraordinary profeſſion of piety and devotion. They 


received from others the reproachful denomination of 


xe] Romans viii. 2, 14. 3 F . 
f. The accounts we here give of theſe wretched Fanatics are, for 
the moſt part, taken from authentic records, which have not been as 


yet publiſhed, from the decrees of ſynods and councils held in France 


and Germany, from the Diploma's of the Roman pontifts, the ſentences 
ronounced by the inquiſitors; and the other fources of information to 
which I have had acceſs. I have alſo a colleQion of extracts from cer - 
taln books of thefe enthuſiaſts, and more efpecially from that which 
treated of the Vine ſpiritual rocks, and which was in the higheſt eſteent 
among the free brethren, who conſidered it as a treaſure of divine wiſ- 
dom and doctrine. As I cannot expoſe here theſe records to the ex- 
amination of the cutious reader, I beg leave to refer him to a long 


and ampleediR iſſued out againſt theſe Bretbren by HNA I, archbi- 


ſhop of Cologn, and publiſhed in the Szatuta Colonienſia, A. 1554. p. 
58. This edict is, in every reſpect, conformable to thoſe publiſhed, on 
the ſame occaſion, at Mentæ, 4ſchaffenburg;” Paderbern, Beziers, Triers, 
and other places. Sa FOE : 
— | O o 2 Bicornt, 
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C x u r. Bicorni, i. e. Ideots. In France they were known by 


XIII. 
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the appellation of Peghins and Beghines, while the mul- 

” titude diſtingutſhed them by that of Turluprns, the 
origin and reaſon of which title I have not been able to 
learn [g. Nothing carried a more ſhocking air of lu. 

nacy and diſtraction than their external aſpect and man- 
ners. They ran from place to place cloathed in the 
moſt ſingular and fantaſtic apparel, and begged their 
bread with wild ſhouts and clamours, rejecting with 
horror every kind of induſtry and labour, as an obſtacle 
ro divine contemplation, and to the aſcent of the foul 
towards the father of ſpirits. In all their excurſions 
they were followed by women, with whom they lived 
in the moſt intimate familiarity [a]. They diſtributed 
among, the people books, which contained the ſubſtance 
of their doctrine, held nocturnal aſſemblies in places 
remote from public view, and feduced many from fre- 
quenting the ordinary inftitutions of divine worſhip. 

X. Theſe bretbren, who gloried in the freedom which 
they pretended to have obtained. through the ſpirit, 
from the dominion and obligation of the law, adopted 
a certain rigid and fantaſtic ſyſtem of Myſtic theology, 
built upon pretended vhiloſophical principles, which car- 
ried a ſtriking reſemblance of the impious doctrines of 
the Pantheifts, For they held, . That things followed 
* by emanation from God, and were finally to return to 
their divine ſource : that rational ſouls were ſo many 
* portions of the ſupreme Deity, and tha! the unjverſe, 


40 conſidered as one great whole, Wa 604 that VNN 


14 Many have wricken, but nane with acciracy and preciſiog, con- 
cerning the Turlupins. See Beavaonrn's Diſſertation fur. les Adamitas, 
part Il. p. 384. where that learned author has fallen into. ſeveral et- 
rors, as uſually happens to him when he treats of ſubjects of this king, 
1 know not the origin of the word Turlupiu, but I am able to demon- 


ſtrate by the moſt authentic records, that the perſons ſo called, who. 


were burnt at Paris and in other * of France, were no other than 


the Brethren of the free ſpirit, who were. condemned by the Raman 
pontiffs, and alſo by various councils. 


[+] Hence they were called, in Germany, Cbaufrica, as appear 


*. the decrees of ſeveral councils. 
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* man by the power of contemplation, ahd by calling C x » r. 0 
« off his mind from ſenſible and terreſtrial objects, XIII. | 
< © might be united to the Deity in an ineffable manner, TT | if 
and become one with the ſource and parent of all 4 
- © things: and that they, who, by long and afſiduous 4 
meditation, had plunged themſelves, as it were, into {4 
« the aby/s of the divinity, acquired thereby a moſt | 
« glorious and ſublime liberty, and were not only de- 
1 © hvered from the violence of ſinful luſts, but even 
« from the common inſtincts of nature.” From theſe 
and ſuch like doQrines the brethren, under conſidera- 
tion, drew this impious and horrid concluſion, * That 9 
„the perſon who had aſcended to God in this manner, 
“ and was abſorbed by contemplation in the abyſs of i 
„ Deity, became thus a part of godhead, commenced — 
“God, was the Son of God in the ſame ſenſe and man- Il 
e ner that ChRIST was, and was thereby raiſed to a 1 
“ glorious independance, and freed from the obligation i 
“of all laws human and divine.“ It was in conſequence { 
of all this, they treated with contempt the ordinances 
of the goſpel, and every external act of religious wor- 
ſhip, looking upon prayer, faſting, baptiſm, and the ſa- 
crament of the Lord's ſupper, as the firſt elements of 
piety adapted to the ſtate and capacity of children, and as 
of no ſort of uſe to the perfe man, whom long medi- 
tation had raiſed above all external things, and carried 
into the boſom and eſſence of the Deity [4p]. _ 
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[ww] It may not be improper to place here a certain number of ſen- 
tences tranſlated faithfully from ſeveral of the more ſecret books of 
theſe Heretics. The following will be ſufficient to give the curious 
reader a full idea of their impiety : ** | 
Every pious and gogd man is tbe only begotten fon of God, whom God en- 
| i gendered from all eternity : (for theſe Heretics maintained, that what the 
_ | ſcriptures taught concerning the diſtinction of Three Perſons in the divine 
nature, is by no means to be underſtood literally, and therefore ex- 


plained it according to the principles of their myſtical and fantaſtical 
| ſyſtem. 
: All . things are non-entities or nothing : I do not ſay that they are 


fnall and minute ; but that they are abſolutely nothing, 
There is in the ſoul of man ſomething that is neither created, nor ſuſcepti+ 
ble of creation, and that is, rationality, or the power of reaſoning, 
„ Cod 
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CzxnTt. XI. Among thele Fanatics there were ſeveral per. 

XIII. ſons of eminent probity, who had entered into this ſe& 
. - With the moſt upright intentions, and who extended 
heeticethere that liberty of the ſpirit, which they looked upon as the 


were ſome 


1 privilege - of true helievers, no farther than to an exemp- 


puiſhedthem- tion {rom the duties of external worſhip, and an immu- 


jeives by 


their emi- Dity from the poſitive laws of the church. The whole 


nent probity, Of religion was placed by this claſs of men in internal 


and others 


that were li- devotion, and they treated with the utmoſt contempt 


centious in the rules of monaſtic diſcipline, and all other external 


an infamous . 


decree, Tites and inſtitutions, as infinitęly beneath the attention 
olf the perfert. Nor were their exhortations and their 
examples without effect; for about the middle of this 
century they perſuaded a conſiderable number of monks 

and devout perſons, in Swabia, to live without any rule, 

and to ſerve God in the liberty of the ſpirit, which was 

the moſt acceptable ſervice that could be preſented to the 

Deity lx]. The inquifitors, however, ſtopped theſe 

poor enthuſiaſts in the midſt of their career, and com- 

mitted ſeveral of them to the flames, in which they ex- 

pired, rot only with the moſt unclouded ſcrenity, but 


Gd i is neither good, nor better, nor beſt: whoſoever therefore calls the 
922 god, does as fooliſhly as he who calls an object black, which iy knows 
to be white. 


God till eber his only. begotten ſon, begets fill the ſame ſon, ewhbom 


be had beyutten from eternity Far every operation of the Deity is uniform | 


and one; and therefore be engenders his ſon without any diviſion. 

What the ſcriptures ſay concerning Chriſt is true of every divine man. 
And every quality of the divine nature belongs equally to every perſon, 
who? jety is genuine and ſi Incere. 

To theſe horrid paſſages we may add the following ſentences, in 
which Jonn, biſhop of Sr-a/hourg (in an edit he publiſhed againſt 
the Brethren of the ſree ſpirit'or Beghards, in the year 1317, the Sun- 
day before the feaſt of the aſſumption of the Virgin Mary) diſcovers 
farther the blaſphemous doctrines ot this impious ſet. Deus (fay theſe 
Heretics) e/# formaliter omne quo eft. Quilibet bom per fectus eft Chriſtus 
per naruram. Homo per fectus eft liber in tutum, nec tenetur ad ſervandum 
frecepta eccleſiæ data a Deo, Multa ſunt poetica in evangelin, que non 
funt dera, et homines credere magis debent conceptibus ex anima ſua Der 

Juncla profeetis, quam evangelio, &C. 
[x] See Migr. CRUSIUs Anal, Suevicorum, part. III. lib. ii. cap. 


xiv. ad f. 1201. p. 99 edit. Fet.— This author has taken his ane 
from Felix aber, an unpartia! Writer. 
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even with the moſt triumphant feelings of chearfulneſs C E Nr. 
and joy. 7 XIII. 
But there were among theſe Brethren of the free ſpi WW 
rit another claſs of Fanatics very different from theſe 
mentioned, and much more extravagant, whoſe ſyſtem 
1 Jof religion was as dangerous, as it was ridiculous and 
e abſurd, ſince it opened a door to the moſt licentious 
WY manners. Theſe wretched enthuſiaſts maintained, 
1: that, by continual contemplation, it was poſſible to 
1 cradicate all the inſtincts of nature out of the heaven- 
n& born mind, and to introduce into the ſoul a certain di- 
ir vine ſtupor, and holy apathy, which they looked upon 
as the great characteriſtics of Chriſtian perfection. The 
5M perſons, who adopted theſe ſentiments, took ſtrange li- 
, © berties in canſequence of their pretended ſanctity, and 
; ſhewed, indeed, by their conduct that they had little 
regard to external appearances, for they held their ſe- 
e cret aſſemblies ſtark naked, and lay in the ſame beds 
-& with their ſpiritual fifters, or, indiſcriminately, with 
. other women, without the ſmalleſt ſcruple or heſitation. 
t This ſhocking violation of decency was a conſe- 
quence of their pernicious ſyſtem. I hey looked up- 
„on decency and modeſty as marks of inward cor- 
*Y ruption, as the characters of a ſoul that was till 
under the dominion of the ſenſual, animal, and laſ- 
civious ſpirit, and that was not, as yet, re-united to 
the divine nature, its center and ſource. And they con- 
. ſidered, as at a fatal diſtance from the Deity, all ſuch 
„as either felt the carnal ſuggeſtions of nature, or were 
: | penetrated with warm emotions at the view or approach 
of perſons of a different ſex, or were incapable of van. 
aquiſhing and. ſuppreſling the riſing fervor of luſt and 
. | intemperance [Y]. oy There 


$ 
: | 
5 [y] Certain writers, whoſe principal zeal is employed in the defence 
! of theſe heretics, and who have accuſtomed themlelves to entertain a 
2 high idea of the ſanctity of all thoſe, who, in the middle age ſepara- 
„ted themſelves from the communion of the church of Rame, ſuſpect 
the inquiſitors of having attributed falſely theſe impious doctrines to 
| the Brethren of the free ſpirit, with a view to blacken theſe pious men, 
and to render them odious. But this ſuſpicion is entirely groundleſs ; 
and the account of this matter, which we have given in the text, is 
EB conformable to the ſtricteſt truth. The inquiſitors have been leſs fa- . 
op Oo4 9 bulous 
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There were moreover, in this fanatical troop, certain 


XIII. enthuſiaſts, who far ſurpaſſed in impiety the two claſſes 


we have been now mentionjng, who abuſed the ſyſtem 
and doctrines of the ſect, fo as to draw from them an 


apology for all kinds, of wickedneſs, and who audaci- | 


ouſly maintained that the divine man, or the believer, 


who was intimately united to God, could not fin, let his | 
conduct be ever fo horrible and atrocious. This exe- | 


crable doctrine wag not, indeed, explained in the 
ſame manner by all the Bretbren of the free ſpirit 


that were fo outrageous as to adopt it. Some held, 
that the motions and actions of the body had no rela- | 


tion at all to the foul, which, by its union with God, 
was blended with the divine nature: others fell into a 
notion infinitely inqurious to the ſupreme Being, and 
maintained, that the propenſities and paſſions, that a- 
roſe in the ſoul of the divine man after his union with 
the Deity, were the propenſitjes and affeCtions of God 
himſelf, and were therefore, notwithſtanding their ap- 
parent deformity and oppoſition to the law, holy and 


good, ſeeing that the ſupreme Being is infinitely exalt- 
ed above all law, and all obligation [z]. It js neceſlary 


to 


bulous in their accuſations of theſe heretics, than mapy are apt to ima- 
gine. They acknowledge that the Brghards, though deſtitute of ſhame, 
were not chargeable, generally ſpeaking, with a breach of the duties 
of chaſtity and abſtinence. They were indeed of opinion, that this 
Frmneſs and inſenſibility of heart, which rendered them proof againſt 
female chafins and deaf to the voice of nature, was à privilege granted 
them by the devil. For they adopted the opinion of honeſt "Nieves, 
(Formicar. lib. iii. cap. v. p. 346.) and rnd, that it was in the 
power df that evil ſpirit to enger nen cold, ant to extinguiſh the warm 
and laſcivious ſollicitations' of nature; and that Satan wrought this 
miracle upon his friends and adherents'in order to procure them a high 
reputa ion of !anQity, and make them appear ſuperior in virtue to the 
reſt of mankind. Credo (faith Nit bER, who was both a Dominican 


and an inquificor) uoſdim ex vis demanis opere affedos fuiſſe, ne mute- 


rextur ad naturales adtus ingontinentie . Facillimum enim eff demoni- 
bus infripidare, e eee | 


(2 Fhis-account will be confirmed by the following paſſage fich 


fully tranſtated froin the famous book. of the Nine Ricks, written origi- 
vally in Gerinan : WVorerver the divine. man operates and engenders wwhat- 


ever the Deity oper ales und engenders. For in Cod be produced and form- 


ea the ben enn and the earth. 5 tHe is alſo the. father of the W 
| Neithes 


ax oa . vw A os [a 25 


From. theſe words it appearsevident, that Rhetia 2vas the place, where 
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to obſerve, before we leave this ſub)ect, that flagitious CN 7. 
and impious impoſtors mingled themſelves ſometimes 


a feigned piety they might impoſe upon the multitude, 
and deceive the fimple into their fnares [a]. 
e XII. The 


Mitber conld God produce any thing without this divine man, who is there- 
fare obliged te bender bis will conformable to the will of God, that ſo what- 
ſoe ver may be agreeable te the Deity, may be agreeable io him alſo. If 
therefore it be the auill of Ged that I ſhould commit fin, my woill muſt be 
the ſame, and I nuſt tat even defire to abſtuin from fin. This is true con- 
lrition. And aithough a man, wh» is well and truly united to God, may 
have committed a thauſand mortal fins, he ought not even to wiſh that be 
bad not committed them; nay, he ſhould rather die a thouſand deaths than 
omit one of theſe mor tal fins. Hence the accufation brought by the in- 
quiſitors againſt this impiqus ſeq, whom they reptoach with maintain- 
ing, that the /in of a mar united 10 God, is not fin, fince God works in 
bim and with bim whatever he toes. HENRY Suso, a Dominican 
monk, and one of the moſt celebrated Myſtic writers, compoled, in 
the following century, another Book concerning the Nine Rocks, which is 
to be found in the edition of his works publiſhed by LAURENT. Su- 
ius. But this book is entirely different from that, which was in ſuch 
high eſteem among the Beghards, thought ie bears the ſame title. The 
latter is of much older date, and was iij vogue in Germany, among the 
Brethrei of the free fpirit, long before 8s was born. There fell tome 
time ago into my hands an ancient mauuſcript, compoſed in Alſace 


duting the xvti century, and contgining an account of various Rewela- 


tions and Viſions of that age. In this manuſcript | found a piece en- 
titled; Declaratio Religioſi cxjufdam ſuper revelatione Car ibufans cuidane 
de Rocleſiæ per gladinm reformatione, Leodii,. A 1453, faca ; and almoſt 
in the beginning of this declaration the following paſſage relating to the 
Bool of the: Ni nd Roc Homo quidam devotifſimes, licet Laious, Librum 
de novem' Rutibus conſerigfit & Deo eqmpulſus, ubi multa ad. præſens per- 
tinrutim contiventur- de Eecigſiq renovatione et prævia gravi perſecutione. 
Theſe Nine Rocks ſignified; according to the fanatical doQrine of this 
wrong-headed ſect, the different ſteps by which the divine man aſcend- 


ed to the Deity. 


a] The founder of this famous ſect, the place of its origin, and the 
preciſe date of its firſt appearance are not known with any degree of 
certainty. I have actually in my poſſeſſion Eighty nine Sentences of the 
Begburdi, wvutgarly called $chweſtrones, but tobo-flyle themſebues Brethren 
of the ſet of the' Free Spirit and of voluntary Poverty, with. a Refutation 
of the faid Sentences, written at Worms towards the concluſion of this 
century by ſome one or other of the inguiſitors. The 7th of theſe 
ſentences runs thus: Jo ſay that the truth is in Rhetia, is to fall into the 
bereſy of Donatus; why jatd, that Cod wwas in Africa, and not elſewhere. 


tbe church of the Brethren of the free ſpirit auas fixed and eſtabliſhed, ay 
. | 5 _ that 


with this ſect, and took the name of Bephards, that by © 


ö 4 
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XII. The famous AMaLRIc, native of BENE, and 
profeſſor of logic and theology at Faris, whoſe bones 


were dug up and publicly burnt in the year 1209, al- 
though he had abjured his errors before his death, and 
a conſiderable number of, whoſe diſciples and followers 
were committed to the flames on account of their ab- 
ſurd and pernicious doctrine, was, undoubtedly, of the 
ſame way of thinking with the ſect whoſe opinions we 
have been now conſidering []. For though the writers 
of this barbarous age have given very different and 


confuſed accounts of this man's opinions, and even at- 


tributed ſome doctrines to him which he never main- 
tained, it is, nevertheleſs, certain, that he taught, that 
all things were the parts of one ſubſtance, or, in other 
words, that the univerſe was God, and that not only the 


Forms of all things, but alſo their matter or ſubſtance 


proceeded from the Deity, and muſt return to the ſource 


from whence they were derived [c]. From theſe abſurd 
= _ "4% | and 


that from this province they paſſed into Germany. I am not however 
of opinion, that this ſect had its firſt riſe in that province; but am ra- 
ther inclined to think that Italy was its country, and that, being driven 

from thence, it took refuge in Rhetia. Nor is it at all improbable, that 


Italy, which ſaw ſo many religious factions ariſe. in its boſom, was alſo 
the nurſing mother of this blaſphemous ſet. We ſhall be almoſt fully 
confirmed in this opinion when we conſider that, in a long letter from 
CLEMENT V to Rainizs biſhop of Cremona (publiſhed by Opox. 


Ra YAL Dus Annal. tom. xv. A. 1311, n. 66. p. go.) the zealous pon- 


tiff exhorts that prelate to ſuppreſs and extirpate, with all his might, 
the ſect of the Brethren of the free ſpirit, which was ſettled in ſeveral 
parts of haly, and particularly in the province of Spoleto and the countries 


adjacent. Such are the terms ef the pontiff's letter; in nonnllis Italiæ 


partibus, tam Spoletanæ provincie, quam circumjacentium regionum. 


2] This did not eſcape the notice of the enemies of the Beghards, 


or Brethren of the free ſpirit, in Germany, much leſs that of the Inguiſi- 


tors, who, in their Refutation of the 8g Sentences of the Beghards men- 
tioned in the preceding Note, expreſs themſelves thus: (Sententid 68.) 


Dicere quod omnis creatura eſt Deus, bæreſis Alexandri * eft, qui dixit, na- 
teriam primam et Deum et Hominem, hoc eft mentes, eſſe in ſubflantia, quod 


poſfea quidam David de Dinanto ſeguutus eft, qui ſemporibus noftris de 
hac herefi de Francia fugatus eſt, et punitus fuiſſet, fi deprebenſus fuiſſet. 


[% The account given by FLEuxy, in his Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, 


of the opinions of AuALRIc, is very different from that which is here 


* The perſon here mentioned ispALexanDes, the Epicurean, of whom Pl u- 
1ARCH ſpeaks in his Symp:fium. | | | 


given 
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and blaſphemous principles he deduced that chimerical Cz Ar. 
ſyſtem of fanatical devotion, which we have already XIII. 
expoſed to the view of the reader, pretended to demon- 

ſtrate the poſſibility of incorporating or tranſlating che 

human nature into the divine, and rejected all kinds of 
external worſhip, as inſignificant and uſeleſs. The diſ- 

ciples of this enthuſiaſt were men of exemplary piety, 

were diſtinguiſhed by the gravity and auſterity of their 1 
lives and manners, and ſuffered death in the moſt dread- i 
ful forms with the utmoſt reſolution and conſtancy. 1 
One of the moſt eminent among theſe was Davip of 1 
Dinant, a Pariſian doctor, who uſually expreſſed the il 
fundamental principle of his maſter in the following 
propoſition : Gad is the primary matter or ſubſtance of 

all things. He compoſed a work entitled, Quaternarii, 
with ſeveral other productions, which were chiefly 
deſigned to affect and gain tne multitude ; but, aſter all, 

was obliged to ſave himſelf by flight [4]. The biſhops 


given by Dr. Mosneim. The former obſerves, that AwaLnic, or 
AMaUk1, taught that every Chriſtian was obliged to believe bimſelf a 
member of Jeſus Chriſt, and that without this belief none could be ſaved, 
and he obſerves alſo that his diſciples introduced errors ſtill more pers 0 
nicious, ſuch as the following: That the per of the Father had [i 
* continued only dyring the Moſaic diſpenſation, that of the Son 12c0 | 
+6 years after his entrance upon earth, and that, in the x111th con- 
* tury, the age of the Holy Spirit commenced, in which the ſacraments 
and all external worſhip were to be aboliſhed ; that there would be i} 
“no refurreCtian ; that heaven and hell were mere fictions.“ and many {| 
more ſentiments of that nature which, as the learned 8SpAVHEIu * Þ 
imagines, were falſely imputed to AmaL ic, in order to render his me- i\ 
mory odious, becauſe he had oppoſed the worſhip of ſaints and images. 1 
See FLEury, Hift. Eccl:fiaf, livr. lxxvi. F 59. Dr. MosugIu looks F 
npon AMALR1c to have been a Pantheiſt, and many men of eminent 
learning are of this opinion. See among others Jon. Gerson apud 
Jac. 'THomastum, as alſo Bac ERS Hi. Philoſoph. toin. iii. p. 
688. „ 1 


| [4] See MaRTEZNE, Theſaur. Anegdotor. tom. iv. p. 163. where | 

there is an account of the hereſies for which ſeveral prieſts were burnt 

at Paris in the year 1209 —NaraL. ALEXANDER, Hift. Eccl. Ser | [ 
4 


xiii. cap. iii. art. ii. p 70. Du Bois, Hiftoria Eccleſ. Pariſ. tom. ii. | 
p. 244-—BouLay, Hiſt, Acad. Pariſ. town. iii. p. 24. 48. 53.—Jac. | | 


Tnouaslus, De Exujlione Mundi Stoica, p. 199. 


* See SrANUEMII Hift, Eccleſ Sec. xxii p. 1694. 


aſſembled 
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Cr nr. aſſembled in council at Paris in the year 1209, conſi- 
dered the philoſophy of ArisToTLE as the ſource of all | 


XIII. 


Joachim. 


Wilhelmina. 


theſe impious doctrines, and, on that account, prohi- 
bited the reading, or explaining, either in public or 


private, the metaphyſical, and other productions of the | 
Grecian ſage (e]. 

XIII. If we may depend upon the accounts given by | 
certain writers, AMALRIC and his followers received | 


with the utmoſt docility and faith the predictions, 
attributed to Joacaim abbot of Flora, concerning the 


church by the power of the ſword, the approaching Ape 
of the holy Ghoſt that was to ſucceed thoſe of the Father 
and the Son, and other things of that nature, which raiſ- 
ed the hopes, and occupied the thoughts of the Spiri- 
tual Franciſcans. Whether theſe accounts may be de- 
pended upon or not we ſhall not determine. To us they 
appear extremely doubtful. It is, however, true, that 
certain perſons were ſo far deluded by theſe pretend- 


ed prophecies, as to form new ſects with a view to their 
accompliſhment, and to declare war againſt the eſta- 


bliſhed church, its ſyſtem of doctrine, and its forms of 
worſhip. Among other fanatical ſectaries, there aroſe 


one of a moſt extraordinary kind, a Bohemian woman 


named Wilhelmina, who reſided in the territory of 
Milan. This dehrious and wrong-headed woman hav- 
ing ftudied with attention the predictions concerning 


perſuade herſelf, and, what is ſtill more amazing, had 
influence enough ro perſuade others, that the holy 
Ghoſt was become incarnate in her perſon for the fal- 


vation of a great part of mankind. According to her 
doctrine, * None were ſaved by the blood of Jesvs, 


e but true and pious Chriſtians; while the Jews, Sa- 


„ racens, and unworthy Chriſtians were to obtain ſal- 


vation through the holy ſpirit which dwelt in her, 
and that, in conſequence thereof, all that had hap- 
„ pened to Car1sT, during his appearance upon earth 
„in the human nature, was to be exactly renewed 


ſe} Launoius, De varia Ariftot, fortuna in Acad. Pari. p. 127. 
| | « jn 


: 
4 


reformation that was ſoon to be brought about in the 


the Ape of the boly Ghoſt, was extravagant enough to 


my wp ppt WY w”y 
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« in her perſon, or rather in that of the holy Ghoſt, C's x r. 
„ which was united to her,” This mad-woman died at XIII. 
Milan in the year 12$1, in the moſt fragrant odour A 
ſanctity, and her memory was not only held in the 

higheſt veneration by her numerous followers and the 
ignorant multitude, but was alſo honoured with reli- 

gious worſhip both in public and in private. Her ſect, 
nevertheleſs, was diſcovered by the curious eye of per- 

ſecution in the year 1 300, and fell into the clutches of 

the inquiſitors, who deſtroyed the magnificent monu- 

ment that had been erected in her honour, had her bones 

raiſed and committed to the flames, and in the ſame fire 
conſumed the chief leaders of this wretched faction, a- 

mang which there were perſons of both ſexes F J]. 

XIV. It was upon predictions ſimilar to thoſe men- 
tioned in the preceding ſection, that the [ef of the apo. The ſea cal 
tles, founded its diſcipline. The members of this ſect ld Arenen 
made little or no alterations in the doctrinal part of the 
public religion; what they principally aimed at, was, 
to introduce among Chriſtians the ſimplicity of the pri- 
mitive times, and more eſpecially the manner of life 
that was obſerved by the apoſtles. GERHARD SAG A- 

RELLI, the founder of this ſect, obliged his followers 
ta go from place to place as the apoſtles did, to wan- 
der about cloathed in white, with long beards, dif- 
hevelled hair, and bare heads, accompanied with wo- 
men, whom they called their Siſters. They were alſo 
obliged to renounce all kinds of property and poſleffions, 
and to preach in public the neceſſity of repentance, 
while in their more private aſſemblies they declared the 
approaching deſtruction of the corrupt church of Rome, 
and the eſtabliſnment of a purer ſervice, and a more 
glorious church, that, according to the prophecies of ab- 


J] The Milanefe hiſtorians, fuch as Bernann, Corus, and 
others, have related the adventures of this odd waman ; but their ac- 
counts are very different from thoſe given by the learned MugaToRt, 
in his Antiqqg. Italicm medii evi, tom. v. p. 91. and which he has 
drawn from the judicial proceedings, of the court, where the extraor- 
dinary cafe of this female fanatic was examined. We are informed by 
the ſame excellent author, that a learned writer, named PURCELLI, 
compoſed a hiftory of W1LHELMINA, and of he; Re. * 
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Ce nr. aſſembled in council at Paris in the year 1209, conſi- 
XIII. dered the philoſophy of ArisrtoTLE as the ſource of all 
theſe impious doctrines, and, on that account, prohi- | 
bited the reading, or explaining, either in public or 
private, the metaphyſical, and other productions of the 
Grecian ſage [e]. 
XIII. If we may depend upon the accounts given by 
certain writers, AMALRIC and his followers received 
with the utmoſt docility and faith the predictions, ! 
attributed to Joacaim abbot of Flora, concerning the | 
reformation that was ſoon to be brought about in the 
church by the power of the ſword, the approaching Age | 
of the holy Ghoft that was to ſucceed thoſe of the Father | 
and the Son, and other things of that nature, which raiſ- 
ed the hopes, and occupied the thoughts of the Spiri- 
tual Franciſcans. Whether theſe accounts may be de- 
pended upon or not we ſhall not determine. To us they | 
appear extremely doubtful. It is, however, true, that 
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certain perſons were ſo far deluded by theſe pretend- 
ed prophecies, as to form new ſects with a view to their 


accompliſhment, and to declare war againſt the eſta. 
bliſhed church, its ſyſtem of doctrine, and its forms of 
worſhip. Among other fanatical ſectaries, there aroſe 


one of a moſt extraordinary kind, a Bohemian woman 


named Wilhelmina, who reſided in the territory of 
Milan. This delirious and wrong-headed woman hav- 


ing ſtudied with attention the predictions concerning 
the Ape of the holy Ghoſt, was extravagant enough to 
perſuade herſelf, and, what is ſtill more amazing, had 
influence enough ro perſuade others, that the holy 


| Ghoſt was become incarnate in her perſon for the fa 


vation of a great part of mankind. According to her 


doctrine, * None were ſaved by the blood of Jesvs, 


e but true and pious Chriſtians; while the Jews, Sa- 


« racens, and unworthy Chriſtians were to obtain ſal- 


J cl 


„% vation through the holy ſpirit which dwelt in her, 


and that, in conſequence thereof, all that had hap- 


© pened to Cur1sT, during his appearance upon earth 
„in the human nature, was to be exactly renewed 


ſe] Lavnoivs, De varia Ariftot, fortuna in Acad. Parif. p. 127. 
TM 
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« in her perſon, or rather in that of the holy Ghoſt, C r x r. 
6 which was united to her,” This mad-woman died at XIII. 
Milan in the year i2$1, in the moſt fragrant odour of 


ſanctity, and her memory was not only held in the 
higheſt veneration by her numerous followers and the 
ignorant multitude, but was alſo honoured with reli- 
gious worſhip both in public and in private. Her ſect, 
nevertheleſs, was diſcovered by the curious eye of per- 
ſecution in the year 1 300, and fell into the clutches of 
the inquiſitors, who deftroyed the magnificent monu- 
ment that had been erected in her honour, had her bones 
raiſed and committed to the flames, and in the ſame fire 
conſumed the chief leaders of this wretched faction, a- 
mang which there were perſons of both ſexes [f]. 


XIV. It was upon predictions ſimilar to thoſe men- 
tioned in the preceding ſection, that the ſect of the apoſ The fefcal- 
tles, founded its diſcipline. The members of this ſect led Apofties 


made little ar no alterations in the doctrinal part of the 
public religion ; what they principally aimed at, was, 
to introduce among Chriſtians the ſimplicity of the pri- 
mitive times, and- more eſpecially the manner of life 


that was obſerved by the apoſtles. GERHARD Sa- 


RELLI, the founder of this ſect, obliged his followers 
ta go from place to place as the apoſtles did, to wan- 


der about cloathed in white, with long beards, dif- 


hevelled hair, and bare heads, accompanied with wo- 
men, whom they called their S/fers. They were alſo 


obliged to renounce all kinds of property and poſſeſſions, 


and to preach in public the neceſſity of repentance, 
while in their more private aſſemblies they declared the 
approaching deſtruction of the corrupt church of Rome, 
and the eſtabliſnment of a purer ſervice, and a more 
glorious church, that, according to the prophecies of ab- 


L/] The | Milaneſe hiſtarians,- fuck as BERNARD, Corus, and 


others, have related the adventures of this odd waman ; but their ac- 


counts are very different from thoſe given by the learned MugaToR1, 


in his Autigg. Ntalice medii evi, tom. v. p. 91. and which he has 
drawn from the judicial proceedings, of the court, where the extraor- 
dinary caſe of this female fanatic was examined. We are informed by 
the ſame excellent author, that a learned writer, named PugcELLI, 


” * J. . 


compoſed a hiſtory of Wine. a, and of he; l 


bot 
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Cr wr, bot Joacyim, was to ariſe from its ruins. No ſooner 


XIII. 


was the unhappy leader of this faction committed to 
the flames [g}, than he was ſucceeded in that character 
by a bold enterpriſing Fanatic, named DolciNus, a 
native of Novara, who publiſhed his predictions with 


more courage and maintained them with more zeal | 


than his predeceſſor had done, and who did not 
heſitate to declare that, in a ſhort time, the Roman 
pontiff Box IFA VII, with the corrupt prieſts 
and the licentions monks were to periſh by the 


hand of the emperor Freperte III, fon of Pe. 


TER, king of Arragon, and that a new and moft holy 


pontiff was to be raiſed to the head of the church. Thele 


viſionary predictions: were, no doubt, drawn from the 
dreams of the abbot JoAchiu, who is faid to have de- 


dlared, among other things, that an emperor, called 


FrepeRicll, was to bring to perfedion what Frepe- 


RIC II had left unfiniſhed; Be that as it may, DuLct- 
dus appeared with intrepid affurance at the head of the 


apoſeles, and acting not only in the character of a pro- 


phet, but alſo in that of a general, he aſſembled an ar- 
my to maintain his cauſe, and perhaps to accompliſn, 
at leaſt in part, his predictions. He was oppoſed by 
RA VN ERIVs, biſhop of Vercelli; who defended the in- 
tereſts of the Roman pontiff, and carried on during the 
ſpace of two years and more, a moſt bloody and dread- 
ful war againſt this chief of the apoſtles. The iſſue of this 
conteſt was fatal to the latter, who, after ſeveral battles 


fought with obſtinate courage, was at length taken priſo- 
ner, and put to death at Vercelli in the moſt barbarous 


manner in the year 1307, together with Margaret, whom 


He had choſen for his Spiritual Siſter, according to the 


cuſtom of his ſect. The terrible end of Du ci us was not 
immediately followed by the downfal of his ſect, which 


ſt ill ſubſiſted in France, Germany, and in other countties, 
and ſtood firm againſt the moſt 1 Ng. efforts of its 


enemies until the beginning of the xvth century, when, 


under the pontificate of Bodi FACE IX, it was totally ex- 
1 5 ie] XV. This 


[2] This unhappy man was burnt alive at Parma, in the year 1300. 


tirpated [H]. 


[5] I compoſed in the German language an accurate hiſtory, a. I 2 
— * 


_ 


e ² -m mn. 


. NP - 


tural, ſimple, and numerical unity, to a moral one only, 
that 1s, to ſuch a unity as reigns in the counſels and 


Chap. v. of the CHURCH. 591 
XV. This famous Joachiu, abbot of Flora, whoſe CN. 
fanatical predictions turned the heads of ſo many well- XIII. 
meaning people, and excited them to attempt reform- T 
ing the church by the ſword, and to declare open war count of the 
againſt the Roman pontiffs, did not fall under the ſuſ 2 
picion of hereſy, on account of theſe predictions, but to Joachim. 
in conſequence of a new explication he had given of 
the doctrine of a Trinity of perſons in the godhead. He 
had in an elaborate work attacked very warmly Pe TER 
LoMBARD, the maſter of the ſentences, on account of f 
the distinction this latter writer had made between the 
divine efſence, and the three perſons in the godhead; for 
Joachim looked upon this doctrine as introducing a 
Fourth object, even an eſſence, into the Trinity. But the } 
good: man was too little verſed in metaphyſical matters, 6 
to carry on a controverſy of ſuch a ſubtile nature, and 
he was betrayed by his ignorance ſo far as to ad- 
vance inconſiderately the moſt raſn and exce tionable 
tenets. For he denied that there was any thing, or 
any eſſence, that belonged in common to the three per- 
ſons in the Trinity, or was jointly poſſeſſed by them; 
by which doctrine the ſubſtantial union between the 
three perſons was taken away, and the unity of the 
Father, Son, and holy Ghoſt was reduced from a na- 


. An ASI 


opinions of different perſons, who embrace the ſame no- 
tions, and think and act with one accord. This expli- 
cation of the Trinity was looked upon by many as | i 
very little different from the Arian ſyſtem, and there- [ 


books, of this famous ſect, which is very little known in our times, and 
I have in my hands materials, that will furniſh an intereſting addition to 
that hiſtory. That this ſect ſubſiſtedjin Germany, and in ſome other coun- 
tries, until the pontificate of Bonirace IX, is evident from the Chro- 
nicle of HExMan CorneRus, publiſhed by Jo. Geoxes Eccarp, | 
in his Corpus Hiſloricum medii evi, tom. ii. p. 996. and may be ſuffi- 1 
ciently demonſtrated by other authentic teſtimonies. In the year 1402, 
a certain member of this apoſtolical ſect, whoſe name was WiLLiam, 
or W1iLKELMUs, was burnt alive at Lubeck. See CORNERUs /oc. cit. 

p. 1185. The Germans, who were accuſtomed to diſtinguiſh by the 
name of Beghards all thoſe who pretended to extraordinary piety, and 
ſought, by poverty and begging, an eminent reputation for ſanctity and 
virtue, gave this title alſo to the ſect of the Apofles, 


fore 


392 The Internal HIS T ORT, Oc. Part ll. 
Cz» fore the Roman pontiff, Innocent Iſl, pronounced, in 

I. the year 1215, in the council of the Lateran a damn: 
tory ſentence againſt the doctrine of Joachiu, which 
ſentence, however, did not extend to the perſon or 
fame of the abbot himſelf. - And, indeed, notwithſtand- 
ing this papal ſentence, JoacxiM has at this day a con- 
ſiderable number of adherents and defenders, more ef. 
pecially among thoſe of the Franciſcans, who are cal- 
led Obſervants. Some of theſe maintain that the book 
of this abbot was corrupted and interpolated by his 
enemies, while the reſt are of opinion that his doctrine 
was not thoroughly underſtood by thoſe that oppoſed 


Ji] See Dan. PayeBRocartus, Diſyaiſ Hiftor. de Florenſs Ordine, 
Propbetije, Doaring, B. Foacbini, in Actit Sauftorum Maii, tom. vi. 
P. 486. which containg The /ife of Joachim, and ſeveral other pieces of 
Eonſequence. See allo Natal. ALgzaxDer, Hiſt. Eccleſ. Sec. xii, 
Dif. u. p. 331.—- Lc. Wapping: Amal. 5 
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Miner. tom. ir. p. 6. 
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